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At  length  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  offering  to  the  Reader 
the  First  Volume  of  the  *' Organic  Chemistry,"  and  at  the 
same  time  of  expressing  a  confident  expectation  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  remaining  volumes  will  proceed  without  anj 
serious  delay. 

Having  been  unablci  during  the  preparation  of  the  inorganic 
part  of  the  work^  to  take  any  account  of  the  yearly  increasing 
additions  to  the  organic  division  of  the  science,  I  found^  on 
commencing  this  latter  portion  of  the  work,  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  collate  the  neglected  matter. 

But  the  more  carefully  this  was  done,  the  greater  appeared 
the  difficulty  of  revising,  co-ordinating  and  elaborating  the 
mass  of  matter  thus  accumulated. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  appeared  absolutely  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  classifying  organic  compounds, 
inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  former  editions 
could  no  longer  be  considered  satisfistctory.  Fortimately,  in 
ihe  interim,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  numerous  chemists,  at  the 
head  of  whom  Liebig  shines  conspicuous,  the  composition  of 
the  greater  number  of  organic  compounds  has  been  so  far  made 
out,  that  it  does  not  appear  too  bold  an  attempt  to  adopt  this 
character,  as  the  most  essential,  for  the  basis  of  the  classification. 
Moreover,  since,  in  my  opinion,  carbon  is  the  only  constant, 
and  therefore  the  only  essential  constituent  of  organic  com- 
pounds (pp.  3,  4),  it  appears  most  appropriate  to  arrange  them 
according  to  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  contained  in  a  single 
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atom  of  the  compound ;  and  since  we  maj  assume  that,  as  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  increases^  the  compounds  assume  a 
more  and  more  decidedly  organic  character,  whereas  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  brings  them  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  inorganic  compounds,  it  likewise  appears  proper, 
after  completing  the  description  of  the  latter,  to  begin  with 
those  organic  compounds  which  contain  the  smallest  number 
of  carbon-atoms,  and  proceed  regularly  from  these  to  the 
highest, — ^a  mode  of  arrangement  which,  though  in  a  different 
way,  has  been  adopted  by  Gerhardt  in  his  "  Precis." 

To  carry  out  this  arrangement  further,  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  Radical^  Theory  adopted  and  developed  by 
Berzelius  and  most  other  chemists,  and  the  Nucleus^  Theory  as 
recently  brought  into  notice  by  the  labours  of  Laurent,  Dumas, 
and  Gerhardt.  My  reasons  for  preferring  the  latter,  and  intro- 
ducing it,  though  with  many  alterations,  into  this  Hand-book, 
are  fully  stated  in  the  text  (pp.  9 — 38).*  And  now  that  the  first 
volume  is  complete,  I  see  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  choice ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Nucleus- 
Theory,  when  properly  carried  out,  arranges  organic  com- 
pounds in  a  natural  order,  which  is  as  easy  of  comprehension 
as  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  compounds  will  admit ;  and 
although  the  constitution  of  many  compounds  militates  at  pre- 
sent against  the  laws  of  this  theory, — a  point  on  which  I  have 
been  and  shall  always  be  solicitous  to  direct  attention, — ^it  is 
nevertheless  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  these  discrepancies  will 
be  reconciled  in  one  way  or  another,  as,  indeed,  they  have  al- 
ready been  in  seveml  instances.  The  most  recent  example  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  by  Cyanuric  acid,  C^N^H^O®.  This  acid 
was  formerly  regarded  as  tribasic ;  but  since  it  contains  6  At« 
oxygen  outside  the  nucleus,  it  should,  according  to  the  Nucleus- 

*  The  balance  of  probability  between  the  two  theories  having  been  somewhat 
altered  by  recent  investigations  {vid.  pp.  16-18),  the  translator,  in  stating  the  composi- 
tion of  certun  newly-discovered  compounds  {e,g,  Mcthylamine,  &c.,  pp.  313-.329) 
baa  chiefly  adopted  the  formula  of  the  Radical-Theory. 
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Theoiy^be  bibasic;  and  such,  in  fact,  it  has  actuallj  been  found 
to  be  (vid*  p.  204).  It  is  precisely  because  this  theory  leads  to 
important  laws,  which  enable  us  to  decide  i  priori  on  the 
correctness  or  probability  of  formulas  deduced  from  experiment, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  a  theory  before  whose  judgment-seat — 
in  the  absence  of  laws — almost  any  composition  of  an  organic 
compound  appears  possible,  and  consistent  with  its  properties 
whatever  they  may  be;  such  a  theory  as  the  latter  cannot 
indeed  be  easily  confuted  by  any  formula  deduced  from  ex- 
periment. Lastly,  if  it  be  objected  to  the  Nucleus-Theoiy 
that  it  requires  certain  hypotheses,  we  may  remark  that  hypo- 
theses must  be  admitted  in  any  theory  that  can  be  formed 
respecting  compounds  so  enigmatical  as  those  of  the  Organic 
Kingdom ;  least  of  all  are  they  wanting  in  the  Radical-Theory, 
whose  numerous  radicals,  anhydrous  acids,  and  copulas,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  in  classifying  organic  compounds 
according  to  the  Nucleus-Theory,  lies,  however,  not  so  much  in 
ihe  theory  itself,  as  in  the  diversified  character  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  many  organic  compounds.  For  of  many  com- 
pounds the  constitution  is  yet  uncertain ;  of  others  we  know, 
indeed,  the  empirical  formula,  but  are  in  doubt  respecting  the 
rational  formula.  For  example :  should  Oxalic  Acid  dried  per 
se  be  regarded  as  C'HO*,  or  as  C*H'0®,  and  does  it  belong  to 
the  2-carbon  or  the  4-carbon  group?  Is  Acetone  a  primary 
compound  C5*H*0S  or  a  copulated  compound  C*H^O*,C*H*,  and 
does  it  belong  to  compounds  with  6  or  4  At.  carbon  ?  In  some 
of  these  doubtful  cases,  that  view  has  been  taken  which  appears 
the  most  probable ;  in  others,  the  doubtful  compound  has  been 
annexed  in  an  appendix  to  those  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
most  closely  related.  The  latter  course  has  also  been  pursued 
with  all  compounds  of  unknown  constitution,  of  which  the 
subsequent  volumes  will,  unfortunately,  include  a  greater 
number  than  the  present.  With  the  further  investigation  of 
the  composition  and  decompositions   of  organic  compounds. 
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these  imperfections  will  graduallj  disappear,  and  the  system 
here  pat  forward,  together  with  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
founded,  will  be  perfected  and  at  the  same  time  considerably 
altered ;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  it  prove  to  be  correct  and 
consistent  in  its  principal  features. 

In  the  st(»chiometric  calculations  contained  in  this  and 
the  following  volumes,  the  more  exact  determinations  recently 
made  of  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements  have  been 
adopted;  thus.  Bromine  =80  (instead  of  78*4);  Iron  =  28 
(instead  of  27).  Should  any  other  important  corrections  of 
this  kind  be  published,  they  will  likewise  be  adopted  in  the 
subsequent  parte  of  the  work. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS, 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRy. 


The  bodies  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  distinguished,  in  their  most 
complete  state,  from  those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  : 

]  •  By  their  inherent  yital  force. 

2.  By  a  peculiar  structure,  internal  and  external. 

3.  By  being  composed — for  the  principal  and  most  important  part  at 
^9        least — ot  chemical   compounds  quite  peculiar  to  them,  called  Organic 

Compounds,  or  Proximate  Principles  of  the  Organic  Etngdom,  which  occur 
in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  partly  mixed  and  partly  combined, 
both  with  one  another,  and  with  certain  inorganic  compounds. 

The  proximate  principles  into  which  an  organic  body  may  be  resolved, 
either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical  means,  are  partly  inorganic,  such  as 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mineral  acids;  partly  organic.  When  the 
•  latter  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  attempt  to  decompose  them  further 
leads  to  the  formation  of  decomposition-products,  which  when  reunited, 
produce  something  totally  different  from  the  substance  originally  decom- 
posed — ^they  are  regarded  as  Primary,  or  Elementary  Organic  Compounds, 

Organic  Chemistry  considers : 

1.  The  organic  compounds  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals,  together  with  the  combinations  which  they  form  with  each  other 
and  with  inorganic  bodies :  Chetnistry  of  Organic  Compounds  in  the  most 
restricted  sense, 

2.  The  composition  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  parts,  formed 
of  these  compounds  and  of  inorganic  substances:  Chemical  Botany  and 
Zoology, 

3.  The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  these  bodies,  so  long  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  force :  Chemical  Physiology  of 
Plants  and  Animals, 
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I.  Constitution  op  Oroanic  Compounds. 

1.  Components, 

Organic  compounds  do  not  by  any  means  differ  from  those  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
elements  by  which  the  former  are  produced  are  likewise  found  in  the 
latter;  but  while  all  the  elements  can  combine  to  form  inorganic  com- 
pounds, only  a  limited  number  of  them  are  capable  of  entering  into 
compounds  of  the  organic  class.  All  organic  compounds  contain  carbon ; 
most  of  them  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  a  few  contain  nitrogen;  and 
a  very  few  contain  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  &c. 
From  this  small  number  of  elements,  there  are  formed  several  thousand 
organic  compounds,  distinguished  from  one  another,  either  by  the 
different  nature  and  relative  quantities  of  their  constituents,  or,  when 
the  composition  is  the  same,  by  isomeric,  metameric,  and  polymeric 
relations. 

Carbon  is  the  only  element  which  is  essential  to  organic  compounds. 
Every  one  of  the  other  elements  may  be  absent  from  particular  com- 
pounds; but  no  compound,  which  in  all  its  relations  deserves  the  name 
of  organic,  is  destitute  of  carbon.     Accordingly,  ammonia  and  ammonium 
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cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  organic  compounds;  it  is  true  that  sal- 
ammoniac,  considered  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  NH^Cl,  is  sometimes 
compared  with  hydrochloric  ether,  regarded  as  chloride  of  ethyl,  C^HH!!I1, 
&c.;  but  these  two  compounds  do  not  really  exhibit  the  resemblance 
thus  accribed  to  them,  their  decompositions  showing,  indeed,  that  they 
contain  chlorine  in  totally  different  states  of  combination. 

If  we  were  to  regard  as  organic,  those  carbon-compounds  which  have 
hitherto  been  classed  among  inorganic  substances,  viz,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  phosgene,  cast-iron,  &c.,  we  might 
define  Organic  Compounds  simply  as  the  Compounds  of  Carbon. 

But  organic  compounds  are  still  further  distinguished  by  containing 
more  than  one  atom  of  carbon. — To  this  supposition  we  are  often  led  by 
the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  are  combined.  Thus,  cyanogen 
contains  14  pts.  nitrogen  and  12  pts.  carbon;  hence  its  formula  is  C^N. 
In  other  compounds,  the  same  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  proportion 
in  which  they  combine  with  other  substances.  Thus,  acetic  acid  contains 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  CHO;  but  1  At.  potash  requires  for  its  neutralisation  a  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^HK)^ 

Hence  the  term  Organic  Compounds  includes  all  Primary  Compounds 
containing  more  than  one  atom  of  Carbon.^-By  primary  compounds  we 
mean  such  as  are  not,  like  bicarbonate  of  potash,  made  up  of  other 
compounds* 

Hydrogen  occurs  in  nearly  all  organic  compounds.  Many  of  them 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone;  and  in  these  hydro-carbons, 
one  atom  of  carbon  is  combined  with  not  less  than  \  At.  and  not  more 
than  2  At.  of  hydrogen.  Many  others  contain  one  or  several  other 
elements  in  addition. 

There  is  no  organic  compound  consisting  merely  of  carbon  and 
oxygen ;  but  yery  niany  organic  compounds  contain  oxygen  together 
with  carbon  and  nydrogen  or  other  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  hypo- 
thetically  anhydrous  oxalic  and  croconic  acids  are  composed  of  C^O'  (or 
C*0*)  and  C*0*;  but  these  compounds  are  not  known  in  the  separate 
state,  their  existence  being  merely  hypothetically  assumed  by  certain 
chemists.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  organic  compounds  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  hydrogen  into  water.  Oxalic  acid,  which  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  any  other  organic  compound,  is  composed,  when 
dried  as  far  as  possible,  of  C^HO^;  and  it  is  evident  that  to  form  2C0^ 
and  HO,  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  would  be  required. 

There  are  a  few  organic  compounds,  and  only  a  few,  consisting  entirely 
of  carbon  and  Nitrogen,  such  as  Cyanogen =C'N,  and  Mellon =C®N*. 
Others  contain  hydrogen,  in  addition,  as  Nicotine=C*°H^N;  Aniline= 
C^H^N.  Others  again  contain  both  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  in  addition  to 
carbon  and  nitrogen;  thus  Oil  of  Mustard =C®H*NS';  and  very  many 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  such  as  the  crvstalline 
alkaloids,  animal  products  of  nutrition,  &c.,  e.g,,  Narcotine=C"H**NO**; 
Protein=C«»H«N»0« 

There  are  likewise  a  few  organic  compounds  containing  nothing  but 
carbon  and  Chlorine,  as  C"Cl*,  C*C1*,  C*C1*.— Much  more  frequently. 
Chlorine^  Bromine^  and  Iodine  occur  in  such  compounds,  associated  with 
other  elements  besides  carbon. 
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An  organic  compound  may  contain  from  two  to  six  elements.  Gjan- 
ogen=CN;  Wood-spirit =C»H*0%  Urea=C»H*N'0»;  Chloro-dibromani- 
lin^C'H^Bf'CiX.  Albumen  (according  to  Mulder)  =C*«>H«°N»0^«>S»P 
=  1 0(C«H"X*O ")  +  S»  -h  P.  The  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hjdro^en 
in  primary  organic  compounds  may  amount  to  about  70;  but  the  number 
of  oxygen-atoms  never  exceeds  28,  and  that  of  the  other  atoms  amounts 
to  only  1  to  d. 

2.  Even  nutnhen  of  the  Elenuniary  Atoms. 

Nearly  all  organic  compounds  contain  an  even  number  of  carbon- 
atoms,  either  2  or  4,  6,  S,  10,  &c.,  up  to  68.  In  the  following,  howeyer, 
the  pumber  of  carbon-atoms  is  uneven;  Mesoxalic  acid=:C'HO';  Croconic 
acid=C'HO^;  Gitraconic  acid=C'H^O';  Itaconic  acid  and  Lipic  acid 
=  C*H»0*;  Pyrotartaric  acid=C»H*0*;  Rhodi2onioacid=CHO^(?);  Gallic 
acid=G^H'0';  and  Pimelic  acid=:G^U*0\  These  exceptions  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  doubling,  as  Gerhardt  does,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  acids, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  their  carbon-atoms,  whereby  a  monobasic 
acid  is  rendered  bibasic,  and  a  bibasic  acid  (like  gallic  acid)  becomes 
quadrobasic.  In  some  of  these  acids,  the  duplication  appears  to  be 
justified  by  their  behaviour  with  salifiable  bases,  while  in  others  it  is 
merely  introduced  to  make  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  even.  It  is 
remarkable  that  5  is  almost  the  only  uneven  number  that  the  carbon- 
atoms  can  assume.  In  some  of  the  alkaloids,  also,  the  analyses  hitherto 
made  give  uneven  numbers  of  carbon-atoms,  e.  g.,  in  Pseudomorphine, 
Codeine,  Emetine;  and  Sanguinarine.  Gonsidering,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  such  analyses,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  these  compounds  contain 
from  38  to  40  atoms  of  carbon,  so  that  a  slight  error  in  determining  the 
quantity  may  easily  make  a  difference  of  one  or  more  in  the  number  of 
carbon-atoms,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  these  exceptions  wiU 
disappear  on  further  investigation. 

The  snm  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  elements  which  are  associated  with 
carbon  in  an  organic  compound,  is  likewise  almost  always  an  even 
number. 

All  hydrocarbons  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms:  (PH\ 
G*H*,  G»«H«,  C'«H»,  C»H»,  C»H",  C«H»  &c.  [except  the  radicals  C*H«, 
OH\  C^H^S  &c.  (W.)] 

Similarly  all  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  chlorine  contain  even 
numbers  of  chlorine-atoms:  G'CP,  C*C1'. 

But  in  Cyanogen,  CN,  the  number  of  nitrogen-atoms  is  uneven. 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  elements  besides  carbon,  each 
of  the  elements  sometimes  occurs  in  an  even  number  of  atoms.  Even 
numbers  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the  oxygen  and  sulphur 
atoms.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  only  by  adding  together  the  atoms 
of  the  several  elements  that  an  even  number  is  obtained.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand:  Acetic  Acid=C*H*0*;  Benzoic  acid=C"H*0*;  Lactic  acid 
=  C«H«0«;  Alcohol=G*H«0»;  Mercaptan=G*H»S'.— On  the  other  hand, 
Ether =C*H»0  ;  and  analogous  to  this  are  :  C*H»C1 ;  G*H»S  ;  C*H»G1S0; 
Pyrogaliicacid=C»HW:  Nicotine =C^°H'N;  Aniline =G»H'N;  Coniine 
=C«H»*N;  Leucol=C^*H^N;  Indigo=C"H»NO»;  Ghloral=G*HCl»0»; 
Bromoform=G'HBr*;  Bromiodoform=G'HPBr;  Chloropheuissic  acid= 
C«H»C1H)'. 

In  certain  other  compounds,  however,  no  even  numbers  are  obtained, 
even  by  adding  together  all  the  atoms  combined  with  the  carbon.  This 
is  the  case  with  Ind]gb-white=G^*H*NO';  .hence  Laurent  4e  Gerhardt,  in 
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order  to  mako  the  nambers  even,  and  without  aJSsigniDg  any  other  reasons^ 
double  the  atomic  weight  of  this  compound,  making  it=:C^H^^N^O^  This 
exceptioa  is  likewise  exhibited  by  certain  organic  acids:  Oxalic  acid  = 
C'HO*;  Mellitic  acid=C*HO*j  Tartaric  and  Racemic  acid=OH'0^ 
Mucic  acid=C*H»0%  Saccharic  acid =C«H»0«i  Ellagic  acid =C^*H'b«,  and 
a  few  others.  But  the  hieh  boiling  points  of  most  of  these  acids,  and 
their  deportment  with  salifiable  bases,  render  it  probable  that  their  atomic 
weight  should  be  doubled,  whereby  they  would  be  converted  from  mono- 
basic to  bibasic  acids.  Thus:  Oxalic  acid=:C^H^O^j  Mellitic  acid= 
C'H'O^ 

This  law  of  the  Even  J^ timbers  of  Atoms  proposed  by  Laurent  & 
Gerhard t  is  expressed  by  them  as  follows  [adopting  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  as  given  in  this  Hand-book] :  If  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
organic  compound  be  fixed  at  such  an  amount  that  its  vapour  shall  be 
di-atomic  [I,  52 — 67],  or  (according  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression^ 
which  will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  the  properties  of  organic  com- 
pounds,) that  one  atom  of  the  compound  in  the  form  of  vapour  shall 
occupy  4  volumes,  then  the  following  quantities  will  be  divisiole  by  2: 
— (1)  The  number  of  Carbon-atoms  in  the  compound; — (2)  The  sum  of 
the  atoms  of  Hydrogen,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  Nitrogen,  and  Metal; 
— (3)  The  sura  of  the  atoms  of  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium* 

This  mode  of  stating  the  law  removes  many  exceptions,  which  seem 
to  present  themselves  at  first  sight.  If  the  formula  of  ether  be  C^H^O, 
the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  will  be  uneven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  law,  however,  the  atomic  weight  of  every  organic 
compound  must  be  so  established  that  its  vapour  may  be  di-atomic,  or 
that  one  atom  of  it  may  occupy  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Hence,  since 
etber=C^H^O  fives  but  2  volumes  of  vapour,  its  formula  must  be  altered 
to  C"H^^O',  and  then  it  will  give  4  volumes  of  vapour,  and  the  number 
of  atoms,  both  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  even.  Finally,  although 
this  law  is  still  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  some  of  which,  especially 
that  of  cyanogen  =  C^N,  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  since  it  holds  good  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  atoms  to  approach 
one  another  as  nearly  as  possible,  whence  there  results  a  more  or  less 
symmetrical  arrangement,  which  could  not  so  well  take  place  if  the 
numbers  of  atoms  were  uneven. 

8.  Mode  of  Combination  of  the  Elements  in  Organic  Compounds. 

Since  the  products  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  chemical  investigation,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chemical  difference  exists  between  these  (>roducts  and  those  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  difference  has  never  been  sufiiciently 
made  out.  A.t  first,  chemists  were  contented  with  ascribing  the  difference 
to  variety  of  origin,  inasmuch  as  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  plants 
and  animals,  while  inorganic  compounds  Occur  in  inanimate  nature,  or  are 
produced  artificially.  But  since  more  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  certain  compounds,  obviously  of  organic  nature,  may  be  artificially 
produced  from  inorganic  materials,  this  distinction  is  no  lonffer  tenable. 

Berzelius  (Ann,  FkxL  4,  323,)  formerly  attempted  the  following 
mode  of  distinction.  All  izvorganic  compounds  are  binary ;  all  organic 
eompounds,  ternary,  quaternary,  quinary,  or  senary.  Thus,  an  inor- 
ganic compound,  when  it  contains  more  than  two  elements,  may  always 
pe  divided  into  two  parts,  from  which  again  it  may  be  recomposed,  each 
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of  tbe86  parta  being  either  simple,  or  itself  diyisible  into  two  parts,  and 
8o  on.  Thus  KO,SO'  is  the  binary  compound  of  KO  and  SOS  the  first 
of  these,  KO,  being  composed  of  K  and  O,  and  the  second,  SO*,  of  S 
and  0*.  Organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  contain  more  than  two 
elements ;  and  these  are  directly  combined  into  a  whole,  without  being 
previously  united  into  binary  compounds.  Thus  alcohol,  G^H*0',  is  a 
ternary  compound,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  two  compounds, 
capable  of  reproducing  alcohol  by  their  union,  &c. 

Since,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  many  compounds,  which  umst 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  organic,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and  many 
other  volatile  oils,  ke.  consist  of  only  two  elements,  and  are,  therefore, 
binaiy  compounds,  this  mode  of  distinction  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Alanj  other  chemists,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  organic  compounds 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water,  marsh- 
gas  (CH^),  defiant  gas  (OH^),  and  other  similar  binary  compounds 
among  themselves.  Thus  Gay-Lussac  regarded  alcohol,  6*H*0S  as  a 
compound  of  defiant  gas,  C^H^  with  2H0  ;  while  D5bereiner  regarded  it 
as  a  compound  of  1  At.  carbonic  acid  with  3  At.  marsh-gas,  which  he 
viewed  as  an  inorganic  compound,  CH'.  Persoz  (Chim.  molecul.  866,^ 
attributed  to  acetic  acid,  C*HK)*,  the  formula  (?HSCO,CO»,HO,  and 
altered  in  a  similar  manner  the  formulie  of  most  of  the  other  acids, 
assuming  in  them  1  At.  water,  1  At.  carbonic  acid,  and  1  At.  carbonic 
oxide  r^kdy  formed.  Mitscherlich  is  inclined  to  regard  benzoic  acid, 
C"H*0*,  as  a  compound  of  benzoyl,  C»H»,  and  2C0".  But  all  these 
assumptions  are  founded  merely  on  the  possibility  of  transforming  organic 
compounds,  by  certain  modes  of  decomposition,  into  water,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  which  compounds,  however,  do  not  really  exist  in 
the  or^nic  bodies,  excepting  by  their  elements,  but  are  actually  pro- 
duced m  the  decomposition  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  educts  but  products 
of  decomposition,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  unite  so  as  to 
reproduce  the  original  compountU  Moreover,  this  mode  of  view  admits 
of  numerous  hypotheses  respecting  the  same  compound,  all  equally  arbi- 
trary, and  contributes  nothing  to  a  general  view  of  the  constitution  of 
organic  compounds. 

The  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  decompositions  of 
organic  compounds,  obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  in  recent  times,  has  caused  the  above-mentioned  views  to  be  for 
the  most  part  abandoned,  and  has  substituted  for  them  two  important 
theories,  which  at  present  may  be  said  to  contend  for  the  victoiy,  and 
moreover,  have  received  particular  modifications  according  to  the  views 
of  their  individual  adherents. 

The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  JRadioal'lTieoi^f  or  Binary-Theory 
of  Berzelius ;  the  second,  the  NucletLB-Tkeory  of  Laurent,  which,  how- 
ever, is  intimately  connected  with  the  Type-l^heory,  or  Substitution' 
Theory  of  Dumas. 

The  elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  compound  gives  merely  its 
Crude  Chemical  Formula,  or  Empirical  Formula,  which  simply  expresses 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  the  empirical  formula 
of  acetic  acid  dehydrated  as  far  as  possible  per  se,  is  OH^O*.  Such  a 
formula,  however,  does  not  inform  us  in  wIuU  manner  these  12  atoms  are 
united  together.  To  denote  this  is  the  object  of  the  Rational  Formula, 
But  as  the  atoms  are  invisible,  and  consequently  their  mutual  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  observation,  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  rational  formula  can  only  be  hypothetical ly  established  with  more  or 
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]c88  prol>ability,  from  the  mode  of  formation  and  decomposition  of  aceio 
acid,  and  by  comparing  that  substance  with  other  compoands.  The 
rational  formnla,  according  to  the  radical-theory,  is,  e.g.,  OH'+O  +  HO, 
i  e.  Oxyde  of  Acetyl  with  Water,  acetyl,  C*H*,  being  the  radical.  The 
nucleus  theory  gives  for  the  rational-formula,  either  OH* +0^9  ^•^•7 
Ethylene  (defiant  gas)  +  4  Oxygen,  ethylene  being  the  nucleus,— or  C*H*0, 
HO'  (vid,  p.  33). 

A.  Radical-theory. 

According  to  Berzelius  {Pogg.  49,  289;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  31,  I; 
further  Lekrb.  Aufl.  5,  1,  672),  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  by 
living  plants  and  animals  are  due,  not  to  a  vital  force,  or  to  several  such 
forces,  but  to  certain  circumstances  connected  together  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  under  which  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  are  excited  to  activity 
in  organic  matter.  Hence  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  elements  in 
organic  compounds  maybe  inferred  from  that  which  exists  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom.  As  inorganic  compounds  consist  of  an  electro-positive  radical 
united  with  oxygen  or  other  electro-negative  body,  e.  g,,  SO',  HCl,  KCl,  so 
likewise  do  organic  bodies;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  radicals 
of  inorganic  compounds  are  simple,  while  those  of  organic  bodies  are 
compound.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  distinctions  between  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds.  Such  compound  radicals  are  either  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  Pormyl=:C'H;  Methyl =C*H';  Acetyl =C*H'; 
Ethyl =C*H*,  &c.;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  Indene= 
C*'H'N;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  arsenic,  as  Cacodyl=OH*As;  or  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  There  are  therefore,  binary,  ternary,  and 
perhaps  also  quatenary  radicals  to  be  distinguished. — All  the  so-called 
electro -negative  bodies,  ajs  0,  CI,  Br,  I,  are  excluded  from  the  radicals. — 
(Liebig  and  Wohler  include  among  the  radicals  certain  oxidized  hydro* 
carbons,  as  Benzoyl =C"H'0',  inasmuch  aa  bitter  almond  oil=C"H*0', 
may  be  regarded  as  hydride  of  benzoyl =C"H*0',H,  and  this  lAt.  H, 
maybe  replaced  by  lAt.  O,  CI,  or  Br;  but  Berzelius  rejects  the  supposition 
of  oxygen  existing  within  the  radical.) 

With  these  radicals,  which  may  be  compared  with  metalloidal  com« 
pounds,  such  as  ammonium,  the  electro-negative  elements,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  unite  in  different  numbers  of  atoms,  and  form 
oxides,  acids,  sulphides,  bromides,  chlorides,  6cc,  The  compounds  thus 
formed  are  capable  of  uniting  either  with  one  another  or  with  inorganic 
compounds.  In  inorganic  compounds,  one  atom  of  a  radical  appears  to 
be  capable  of  uniting  with  not  more  than  7  At.  oxygen,  €.  g,,  Perchloric 
acid=:ClO^;  and  the  same  law  appears  to  hold  good  with  regard  to  organic 
compounds. 

Radicals  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  names  ending  in  yl, 
from  ifXrf,  matter;  those  which  contain  carbon  and  nitrogen  generalhr  have 
names  ending  in  an  or  anogen,  as  Cyanogen;  and  the  names  of  those 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  end  in  ene,  as  Indene. 

Many  oxides  and  acids  contain  water  so  intimately  combined,  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  them  by  heat.  In  acids,  this  hydration- 
water  or  basic  water  supplies  the  place  of  a  base,  and  is  not  given  off  till 
a  strong  salifiable  base,  such  as  potash,  lead-oxide,  or  silver-oxide,  is 
introduced,  and  a  degree  of  heat  applied,  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  acid,  in  which  case,  after  the  water  has  been  expelled,  a  compound 
of  the  true  anhydrous  acid  with  the  base  remains  behind.  Thus,  the 
lowest  state  of  hydration  in  which  acetic  acid  can  be  obtained  is  that  of 
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glacial  acetic  acid,  OHK)^;'bat  ita  compound  with  potashi  when  thoroughly 
dried =KO,C^H'0'.  Hence  glacial  acetic  acid  contains  1  At.  basic  water; 
it  i«  a  hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  and  must  be  expressed  bj  the  formula 
HOjOH'O^  The  true  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  therefore =C^H'0',  and 
consists  of  a  radical  called  Acetyl,  C^H',  united  with  3  At  oxygen.  If 
this  acetyl  be  denoted  by  Ac,  the  similarity  between  the  compounds  of  an 
organic  and  an  inorganic  acid  becomes  apparent;  Oil  of  vitriol = HO, SO*; 
Acetic  acid=HO,AcO';  Sulphate  of  potash =KO,SO';  Acetate  of  potash 
=KO,AcO'.  (Berzelius.) 

According  to  this  theory,  every  organic  body  is  either  a  compound 
radical,  or  a  compound  of  such  a  radical  with  oxygen  or  other  electro- 
negative element,  and  frequently  also  with  water.  Organic  chemistry  is 
therefore  the  Doctrine  of  Compound  Sadicals,  The  radical  is  the 
constant  element  in  a  series  of  compounds.  In  such  a  compound,  it  is 
necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  radical  be  replaceable  by  other 
bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  elements  combined  with  the  radical  be 
capable  of  being  expelled  by  a  correspondiug  number  of  atoms  of  other 
elements.  The  radicals,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
separate  state,  because  tbey  readily  decompose  when  separated  from  other 
bodies;  but  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  unknown  in  the  separate  state,  and 
yet  its  existence  is  assumed.*  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  25,  2.)  Radicals  are 
capable  of  taking  up  more  than  7  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  thus  Kinic  acid 
contains  9  At.,  and  Ulmic  acid,  7  At.  of  oxygen.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm. 
31,  35.) 

The  radicals  are  compounds  in  which  all  the  properties  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies  are  reproduced.  Several  of  them,  as  cyanogen,  play  the  part 
of  chlorine  or  oxygen  [Berzelius  (Lehrb,  1,  672)  places  cyanogen  amongst 
inorganic  compouodsl;  others  such  as  methy],  benzoyl,  &c.,  resemble  the 
metals.  In  mineral  chemistry,  the  radicals  are  simple;  in  organic 
chemistry^  they  are  compound.  (Liebig  and  Dumas,  J.  pr.  Chem,  l4, 
298.) 

The  majority  of  chemists  are  in  favour  of  the  radical  theory.  Liebig 
adopts  it  in  his  works,  with  certain  modifications,  but  nevertheless  r^;ards 
ihe  assumption  of  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  as  admissible, 
thereby  departing  from  the  rigid  electro-chemical  theory  of  radicals. 

The  admission  of  this  theory  is  attended  with  the  following  difficulties: — 
The  doctrine  of  compound  radicals,  if  consistently  followed  out,  as  is 
done  by  Berzelius  {Lehbr.  Aufl.  5.  1,  623 — 660),  places  many  acids  of 
obviously  organic  character  in  the  list  of  inorganic  acids.  Thus  oxalic 
acid,  dried  per  se,  has  the  composition  C^HO^;  but  this  compound  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  I  HO,  which  is  given  off  when  the  acid  combines  with 
PbO  under  the  influence  of  heat;  there  then  remains  the  compound 
CTbO*,  or,  according  to  Berzelius,  PbO,CO';  i.e.y  a  compound  of  lead- 
oxide  with  an  oxalic  acid  deprived  of  its  basic  water, — a  compound  not 
known  in  the  separate  state,  and  having  merely  a  hypothetical  existence. 
(Acids  supposed  to  exist  in  such  a  state  will  be  called,  in  this  Hand-book, 
hypothetically  anhydrous  adds,)  Since  now,  according  to  this  view,  the 
true  oxalic  acid  is  C^O',  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  not  with  a  compound 
but  with  a  simple  radical,  €^,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inorganic  acids.  It  must  therefore  take  its  place  among  the  oxygen* 
compounds  of  carbon,  between  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid, 
CO,  CO',  CO',  corresponding  to  the  oxides  of  manganese,  for  example^ 

*  Respecting  aabjdrons  nitric  tcid,  vuf.  II.,  389;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bomber  of 
organic  ndicali  known  to  exist  in  %  separate  state  is  eontinoaUy  increasiBg.  [W.] 
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MdO,  Mn'O^  MqO^  Now  there  is  no  known  example  of  a  compound  of 
any  substance  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen^  forming  a  stronger 
acid  than  a  compound  of  the  same  substance  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen.  But  oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  known  acids,  and 
carbonic  acid  one  of  the  weakest ! — For  the  same  reason,  Berzelius  has 
included  among  inorganic  acids,  the  chloracetic,  mellitic,  mesoxalic,  croconio 
and  rhodizonic  acids;  which,  when  dried  per  se,  are  composed  of  C^HCPO^; 
OHO*;  C*HO«;  C*HO»;  CHO^;— but  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
state  hare  the  fornaulflB:  C*C1»0';  CW;  CO*;  C«0*;  and  CO'.  These 
acids  likewise  contain  less  oxygen  than  carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  them 
less  even  than  carbonic  oxide;  but  nevertheless  they  are  stronger  acids 
than  carbonic  acid.  Lastly,  chloracetic  acid  bears  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*.  Acetic  acid  is  converted  by  chlorine  into 
chloracetic  acid,  and  the  latter  is  reconverted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  potassium  and  water.  The  two  acids  resemble  one  another 
most  closely,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  salts.  Chloracetic  acid 
forms  with  silver-oxide  a  soluble  salt,  without  any  precipitation  of 
chloride  of  silver;  whereas  chlorine,  in  all  the  inorganic  compounds  in 
which  it  forms  the  electro-negative  element,  yields  with  silver-solutioqs  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Lb  wig  {Ghemie  der  org.  Verbindungen,  Anfl.  2,  B.  1,  18)  endeavours 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming  the  existence  of  singular  radicals 
in  certain  compounds,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  binary,  ternary,  and 
quaternary  radicals.  In  these  singular  radicals,  two  or  more  atoms  pf 
carbon  are  united  into  a  compound  atom.  Hypothetically  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid,  CO',  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  compound  radical,  Oxatyl, 
C,  consisting  of  two  simple  atoms  of  carbon,  with  3  At.  oxygen.  Heqc^ 
pxalic  acid,  C'O^  bears  to  carbonic  acid,  C0%  not  the  relation  which 
hyposulphuric  acid,  S^O^  bears  to  sulphuric  acid,  SO',  but  that  which 
snlphuric  acid,  SO',  bears  to  sulphurous  acid,  SO';  for  the  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  which  in  the  oxalic  acid  are  combined  with  the  oxygen,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indivisible  and  quasi-simple  atom,  whereas  in  hyposuU 
phuric  acid,  the  two  atoms  of  sulphur  must  be  supposed  to  be  separate. 
For  this  assumption  there  is  no  foundation  whatever;  for  oxalic  acid  is 
resolved  into  CO  and  CO'  as  easily  as  hyposulphuric  acid  into  SO'  and 
SO';  the  inseparability  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  by  no  means  apparent. 
We  might,  indeed,  with  equal  reason,  regard  S'C,  Fe'O',  &c.,  as  organic 
compounds.  The  part  of  this  view  which  is  probably  correct,  but  which 
is  not  further  noticed  by  Lbwig,  consists  in  this, — that  in  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  other  acids  just  mentioned,  carbon  forms  the  radical,  and  enters  with 
more  than  one  atom.  But  instead  of  assuming  that  these  several  atoms 
of  carbon  unite  (by  cohesion)  into  a  compound  atom,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  suppose  that  the  carbon-atoms  have,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity,  so  dis- 
posed themselves  among  the  other  atoms  of  the  organic  compound,  that 
the  heterogeneous  atoms  touch  one  another  in  as  many  points  as  possible. 
But  this  view  is  not  consistent  with  the  radical-theory. 

In  the  binary  theory,  there  are  two  kinds  of  radicals  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

1.  A  few,  such  as  cyanogen,  CN,  sulpho-cyanogen,  C'NS',  mellon, 

CN*,  &c.,  must  be  regarded  as  compound  salt-radicals,  which  in  their 

'  various  relations,  resemble  chlorine,  and  like  that  body,  form  compounds 

with  hydrogen,  metals,  &c.     They  are  classed  among  organic  compounds, 

not,  indeed,  by  Berzelius,  but  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  binary 
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theory;  and  inasinncb  as  most  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state,  their  existence  is  undeniable. 

2.  The  other  radicals,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  may  be  regarded 
as  compound  metals  analogous  to  ammonium,  and,  like  that  substance, 
form  oxides  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  acids  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity, chlorides  with  chlorine,  &c.  Of  these  radicals,  the  only  one  which 
is  kDown  in  the  separate  state,  is  Cacodyl,  C^H^As;  all  the  rest  have  a 
merely  hypothetical  existence,  and  there  is  no  known  method  of  separating 
them  from  their  compounds;*  in  all  the  reactions  to  which  these  com- 
pounds are  subjected,  we  obtain  other  products,  but  not  the  desired  radicals. 
This  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  these  radicals 
decompose  when  in  the  separate  state;  but  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
find  this  easy  decomposibility  in  compounds  of  so  simple  a  character  as 
C*H,  C»H»,  C*H,  C*H',  C*H*,  &c.  Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  many 
other  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydroji^n,  which  exist  in  the  separate 
state,  and  are  by  no  means  prone  to  decomposition,  such,  for  instance,  as 
CHS  C*H*,  C"H«,  C"HS  C"H«,  C~H»,  C«H",  C»H«  &c.  But  not  one 
of  these  compounds,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state,  is  a  radical;  for  they  all  contain  even  numbers  of  atoms,  and, 
according  to  the  radical-theory,  must  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  1  At.  H 
with  a  radical,  such  as  C«H>,  C*H»,  C"H»,  C"H',  C"H',  C^W,  C«H«,  &c. 
The  supposed  radicals  contain  uneven  numbers  of  atoms;  and  this  is  the 
reason,  not  that  they  are  so  easily  decomposed  and  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  separate  state,  but  that  the  greater  number  of  them  have  really  no 
existence.  The  development  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds 
from  such  radicals  is  therefore  a  pure  fiction,  whereby  the  simple  nume- 
rical relations  presented  by  nature,  are  unnecessarily  complicated. 

If  ether,  C*H*0,  be  regarded  as  oxide  of  ethyl =C*H'  -f-  0,  and  hydro- 
chloric ether,  OH*Cl,  as  chloride  of  ethyl  =  C*H*-|-C1,  then  the  camphor- 
like compound  which  oil  of  turpentine,  C*H",  forms  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  radical  C^H'^  with 
chlorine  =  C»H"Cl  (or  C»H»CH-H»,  Gm,),  Similarly  with  oil  of 
lemons,  &c. — producing,  in  fact,  very  complicated  numerical  relations. 

These  chlorine- compounds  should  be  analogous  to  the  metallio 
chlorides;  but  the  true  metallic  chlorides,  as  well  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium =  NH*,CI,  immediately  throw  down  chloride  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  that  metal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  compounds  which, 
in  the  binary  theory,  arc  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  organic 
radicals,  do  not  precipitate  silver-solutions,  so  long  as  they  remain  undo- 
composed;  the  chlorine  must  therefore  be  contained  in  them  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

£ven  if  organic  compounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to 
inorganic  compounds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  necessity  for  placing 
chlorine  outside  the  radical,  merely  because  it  is  regarded  as  more  electro- 
negative; tor,  in  chloric  acid  and  the  other  oxygen-acids  of  chlorine,  it 
actually  plays  the  part  of  a  radical.  Similarly  with  bromine,  iodine,  and 
sulphur.  The  supposition  of  Berzelius  that  chlorine  always  exists  in 
these  compounds  outside  the  radical,  leads,  in  many  cases,  to  the  assump- 
tion of  very  complicated  formnlsa.  Moreover,  compounds  which  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  are,  by  the  same  theory,  placed  very  wide  apnrt. 
Thus  ether,  C*H*0,  belongs,  as  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  to  the  ethyl-series; 

*  The  recent  discoyery  of  stibethyl,  stibmethyl,  &c.,  by  Lowig  Sc  Schweitser,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  alcohol-radicala  by  Frankland  &  Kolbe,  affoi^  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  statcmenti  and  to  the  objections  founded  thereon.  [W.] 
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and  bj  the  succeMive  aotion  of  chlorine,  it  may  be  converted  into 
OH*C10,  C*H*CPO,  and  C*CPO.  The  second  of  these  compounds  is 
regarded  bj  Berzelius  as  a  compound  of  1  At«  of  hjpothetically  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  with  1  At,  of  perchloride  of  acetyl:  3(OHK)1K))=OH»0'+ 
2(C*H'GP}.  On  the  composition  of  the  second  and  third  compounds, 
Berzelius  has  given  no  opinion;  the  last  =  OCIK),  should,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  binary  theory,  be  classed  among  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

With  respect  to  the  organic  acids,  the  number  of  which  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  the  binary  theory  is  compelled  to  assume  two  particular 
kinds  of  hypothetical  compoun<ls.  For  since,  according  to  this  theory, 
an  acid,  when  perfectly  dried  per  ae,  still  retains  a  number  of  atoms  of 
intimately  combined  water  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  base  which 
it  takes  up  to  form  a  normal  salt  (so  that  a  monobasic  acid  contains  1  At. 
basic  wat^r,  a  bibasic  acid  2  At.,  &c.),  it  follows  that,  besides  the  acid  in 
its  actually  driest  state,  there  must  likewise  exist  a  hypothetically 
anhydrous  acid,  and  this  again  consists  of  a  hypothetical  radical  united 
with  oxygen.  Thus,  according  to  the  binary  theory,  acetic  acid,  when 
dehydrated  as  far  as  possible,  =  C*H*0*=HO,C*H»0';  and  this  hypo- 
thetically anhydrous  acid,  C^H'0^  which  cannot  by  any  known  process, 
be  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  is  itself  composed  of  acetyl,  C^H',  which 
likewise  we  are  unable  to  prepare  in  the  free  state,  and  3  atoms  of 
oxygen.* 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  organic  acids. 
It  is  indeed  alleged  that  eome  at  least  of  these  acids,  viz.  the  maleic^ 
fumaric,  lactic,  tartaric,  succinic,  phthalic,  and  camphoric  acids,  may 
actually  be  obtained  in  the  state  to  which  the  term  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous IS  above  applied.  But  it  may  be  shown  that  these  compounds, 
though  they  certainly  have  the  composition  of  the  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous acids,  are  in  reality  not  acids  at  all,  and  can  only  be  brought  back 
to  the  state  of  acids  by  the  long  continued  action  of  water. 

Thus,  lactic  acid  dried  at  100^=C'H'O^;  when  combined  with  oxide 
of  lead  and  dried,  it  yields  a  salt,  whose  composition,  according  to  the 
binary  theory,  is  expressed  by  PbO,C'H*0';  hence,  C'H*0*  is  hypo- 
thetioally  anhydrous  lactic  acid.  If  now  lactic  acid  be  heated  alone  in  a 
retort  to  130^^  as  long  as  water  continues  to  go  off,  there  remains  |b  pale 
yellow,  solid,  easily  fusible  residue,  which  is  the  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous acid=C*H*0'.  This  substance,  however,  has  an  extremely  bitter 
taste  (that  of  lactic  acid  is  purely  and  strongly  sour) ;  it  is  quite  inso- 
luble in  water  (lactic  acid  is  very  soluble),  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  long  contact  or  by  boiling  with  water,  and  likewise  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis,  this  substance  is  dissolved  and  reconverted 
into  ordinary  lactic  acid.  Similar  differences,  so  far  as  the  matter  has 
yet  been  examined,  are  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  the  above-mentioned 
acids  in  this  peculiar  state,  produced  by  strongly  heating  the  fixed  acids 
alone,  or  the  volatile  acids  with  phosphoric  acid ;  hence  Laurent  no 
longer  regards  them  as  acids,  but  distinguishes  them  by  the  name  of 
Anhydrides.  When  the  lactic  anhydride,  C*H^O^  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  heated  to  250^,  it  gives  off  a  further  quantity  of  water^  and  is 
converted  into  Lactide^  C^H^O^^  a  neutral,  msible  compound,  which 
volatilizes  without  decomposition,  is  at  first  but  sliehtly  soluble  in  hot 
water^  and  partly  crystallizes  out  unaltered  on  cooling,  but  when  sub- 

*  Anhydrous  aoedc  acid  and  likewise  anhydrous  benzoic  and  cuminic  acids  have 
Utely  been  obtained  by  Gerhardt  {Chem,  8oe.  Qu.  /.  5,  127,  1226).  [W.] 
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jeeied  to  the  actfon  of  water  for  a  longer  time,  is  reeonrerted  into  ordi- 
nary laetio  acid.  Hence,  according  to  tbe  binary  theory,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  it  would  follow  that  lactic  acid  formed  at  100^  is  a  compound 
of  1  At.  lactide,  with  2H0,  its  formula  being  CHH>+2  Aq.  But  this 
conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  hyet,  that  lactate  of  zinc=ZnO,C*HH)', 
gives  off  no  more  water,  even  at  250^  Since  then,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  radical  theory,  lactide  does  not  pre-exist  in  lactic  acid, 
but  is  produced  when  2H  and  20  contained  in  it,  unite  in  the  form  of 
water  and  escape,  it  may  in  the  same  manner  be  maintained,  that  the 
hypothetically  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  C'HHD',  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
acid  €*H'0',  but  is  produced  when  IH  and  10  unite  and  form  water. 
In  both  cases,  in  short,  the  water  is  not  an  ednct  but  a  product ;  and 
when  these  bodies,  by  contact  with  wat«r,  are  gradually  reconyerted  into 
the  acid,  C*H'0^  they  do  not  take  up  the  water  as  a  whole,  but  the 
elements  of  water.* 

B.    NUCLEUS-THEORT. 

Oay-Lussac  found  that  wax,  when  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  takes 
up  a  number  of  measures  of  that  gas  equal  to  the  number  of  measures  of 
hydrogen  which  are  taken  from  it  by  another  portion  of  the  chlorine. 
Dumas  afterwards  obseryed  the  same  phenomenon  in  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  other  investigations,  he  first  deyeloped, 
in  1834,  his  theory  of  Substitution,  which,  after  undergoing  numerous 
alterations  in  the  further  progress  of  his  researches,  led  him,  in  1 840,  to 
the  Theory  of  Types.  On  this  theory  he  says,  in  1840  {Ann.  Chim. 
Pkys.  73,  73) :  Compounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  planetary  systems  in 
which  the  atoms  are  held  together  by  affinity.  If  an  atom  of  one  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  another,  the  system  remains  the  same, 
In  such  a  change,  a  simple  atom  may  be  replaced  by  a  compound  atom, 
without  any  alteration  of  the  general  constitution.  If  the  substitution 
takes  place  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  the  configuration  of  the  atoms 
remains  unaltered,  the  new  compound  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the 
old.  Thus,  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*,  and  chloracetic  acid,  OHCl'O*,  belong 
to  the  same  type,  dec.  In  1 835,  and  the  following  years,  Laurent,  in 
the  course  of  his  inyestigations,  first  of  napthaline,  then  of  defiant  gas 
(in  conjunction  with  Regnault),  and  of  numerous  other  compounds,  dis- 
covered a  variety  of  products,  in  which  the  hydrogen  was  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  He  thereby  con- 
firmea  and  developed  the  theory  of  substitution,  and,  in  1837,  first  put 
forth,  in  a  dissertation,  his  theory  of  nuclei,  which  he  afterwards  more 
completely  developed,  in  the  following  form :  Imagine  a  right  sixteen- 
sided  prism,  and  in  each  angle  1  At.  C,  making  in  all  32  At.  C;  in  the 
middle,  between  each  two  angles,  1  At.  H,  making  together  32  At.  H. ; 
and  lastly,  on  each  base  of  the  prism,  1  At.  HO,  forming  pyramids. 
Thus  the  compound  =  C^H'',2H0.      In  the  same  manner  as  crystals 

*  TIm  above  obserrations  respecting  the  difference  of  properties  between  tbe  so-called 
anhydrous  organic  acids  and  the  hjdrated  adds,  apply  with  eqnal  force  to  the  so-ealled 
anhydrous  inorganic  acids.  The  compound  SO*,  for  example,  is  not  an  acid  in  ths 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  converted  into  an  add  by  the  action  of  water;  and  the 
formula  HO,C^H'0'  for  hydrated  acetic  acid  is  neither  more  nor  leas  objectionable  than 
the  formula  HO, SO*  for  oil  of  vitriol.  In  both  cases,  it  is  best  to  regard  the  anhydrous 
eomponnd,  not  as  an  acid,  but  as  a  prodact  of  deeamposttion  of  m  add.  {Vict, 
Organic  Acidi.)  [W.] 
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iiuij  be  eleft  meoliaiiicallj,  and  the  primary  nuclens  separated  horn 
the  seoondaiy  enrelope,  so  likewise  may  a  chemical  separation  be  made. 
After  the  removal  of  the  two  pyramids  HO^  there  remains  the  primitire 
form  [the  Germ  or  Nudew].  CI  or  O  acting  on  this  primitire  form 
withdraws  the  H;  the  prism  would  then  fall  to  pieces,  if  the  atoms 
of  H  were  not  replaced  by  atoms  of  CI  or  O.  The  HCl  or  HO  may 
either  pass  off^  or  form  pyramids  on  the  prism,  which,  however,  may 
be  removed  by  chemical  division,  e,  g,,  by  the  action  of  potash,  &o. 
Farther  than  this,  Laurent  has,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  made  no 
attempt  to  assign  definite  figures  to  particular  compounds.  Gerhardt, 
who  for  the  most  part  adopts  the  views  of  Laurent,  has,  nevertheless, 
considerably  extended  them. 

a.  Ihima£  Theory  of  Sttbstituium  and  of  Types, 

Suhstitutioii. — 1.  One  constituent  of  an  organic  compound  may  be 
partially  withdrawn,  without  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place,  the 
compound  being  thereby  transformed  into  another  belonging  to  a  different 
type.  (Indigo-white,  C"H'NO*,  gives  up  1  At.  hydrogen  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  indigo-blue.) 

2.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  abstracted  element  is  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  acting  substance :  a  sttbtHiution  is  effected. 
Not  only  may  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  substitution,  but  likewise  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  all  other  elements,  even  carbon.  (J.  pr,  Chem.  20,  281.) 
[The  Mtertion  that  carbon  may  be  removed  by  substitntion  mast  be  emphatically 
contradicted.]  In  a  similar  manner  also,  the  atoms  of  an  element  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  a  compound. 

3.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  atoms  of  one  substance  are  replaced  by 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  another.  Thus  C^H^  is  con^ 
verted  by  excess  of  chlorine,  aided  by  sunshine,  into  C^C1*=C^C1^-hC1*. 

[For  further  obserrations  on  snbstitation,  tnd,  Deeompontion  qf  Organic  Compoundt, 
pp.  71—76.] 

Types, — Compounds  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  the  same 
relative  position,  and  possessing  the  same  fundamental  properties,  belong 
to  the  same  Chemical  Type,  Hence,  in  such  substitutions  as  those  described 
in  (2),  a  compound  is  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  chemical 
type.  For  an  organic  compound  may  be  compared  to  a  building ;  if  tho 
spaces  left  by  withdrawing  the  atoms  of  one  substance  are  filled  up  by 
those  of  another,  the  building  retains  its  form ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it 
loses  its  form  or  falls  to  pieces.  To  the  same  chemical  type  belong  Acetic 
acid,  C*H*0*,  and  Chloracetic  acid,  C*HCPO*j  further:  Aldehyde,  C*H*0', 
and  Chloral,  C*HC1'0«  [and  Chloraldehyde,  C*Cl*0»Jj  further:  Chloro- 
form, CHCl*;  Bromoform,  CHBr»;  Iodoform,  CHP;  and  Marsh-gas, 
CH^ ;  further :  defiant  gas,  C^H^  and  the  products  obtained  therefrom 
by  chlorine,  viz.  C*H>C1;  C*H'CP;  C*HC1',  and  C*C1*. 

Compounds  belonging  to  the  same  type  exhibit  their  agreement  in 
fundamental  properties,  principally  by  yielding  analogous  products  of 
decomposition.  Acetic  acid,  C*H^^,  heated  with  excess  of  fixed  alkali, 
is  resolved  into  2C0'  and  marsh-gas  C*H*;  chloracetic  acid,  when  merely 
boiled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  likewise  yields  2C0',  and  chloro- 
form, C*HC1',  which  belongs  to  the  same  tjpe  as  marsh-gas, — whence 
also,  marsh-gas,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  converted,  first  into  chloroform,  and  then  into  CCl*. 

If  two  compounds,  one  of  which  can  be  formed  from  the  other  by 
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subjtitution^  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  similarly  united^  but  are 
possessed  of  strikingly  different  chemical  properties  (one,  for  example, 
being  acid,  while  the  other  is  neutral  or  Ittsic),  they  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  chemical  type,  but  may  nevertheless 
be  included  in  the  same  mechanical  or  molecular  type;  they  therefore  still 
constitute  a  natural  fiunily. — Thus:  Wood-spirit,  CH^O',  and  formic 
acid,  C»H»0*;  alcohol,  C*H«0',  and  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*;  ether,  C*H»0, 
and  aldehyde,  C*H*0»,  Ac. 

[Dumas'  types  form  the  members  of  which  each  particular  series  in 
Laurent's  nucleus-theory  is  composed.] 

IT  Connection  beiioeen  the  Radical4keory  and  the  Theory  of  Types  and 

JSiibstitution, 

The  doctrine  of  types  and  substitution  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  opposed  to  the  radical-theory,  and  was  at  first  encountered  with  strong 
opposition  by  the  chief  supporters  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  most  chemists 
who  have  ad!opted  the  radi<4l-theory  have  used  it  strictly  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  Berzelius  (yide  p.  9),  rejecting,  or  at 
least  ignoring,  the  doctrine  of  chemical  types.  On  the  other  hand, 
J^urent  &  Gerhardt,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete 
development  of  the  theory  of  types  and  substitution,  have  always  been 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  radical-theory.  Recent  investiga- 
tions, however,  have  shown  that  the  idea  of  types  is  quite  as  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  radicals  as  with  the  nucleus- theon^ ;  and  Gerhardt 
himself,  in  his  recent  paper  ''On  the  Constitution  of  Organic  Acids," 
(Ckem,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  5, 127,)  has  adopted,  without  reservation,  the  formulaa 
of  the  radical-theory. 

The  connection  between  the  radical  and  type  theories  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  substitution  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  methyl,  ethyl, 
<&c.,  for  hydrogen,  in  the  compound  ammonias  discovered  by  Wurtz  and 
Hofmann,  and  in  the  compound  ethers  discovered  by  Williamson. 

1.  In  1848,  Wurtz  discovered  that  when  the  cyanates  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl  are  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash,  volatile  alkaline  pro- 
ducts are  formed,  strongly  resembling  ammonia  in  odour  and  other  phy- 
sical characters,  but  differing  from  it  by  containing  the  elements  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  in  place  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen :  these  bodies 
are  respoctively 


Amylamine     = 


[C«H»  j 

H       }Nn= 
*H5j 

"  \ 

H     >N  = 
lOHuj 


Methylaminc  =  {  ^     }  N  =  C«H»N 

Ethylamine     = 

I  C*H5  J 

CioHisN 


C*HTN 


More  recently  Hofmann  has  shown  that,  by  the  action  of  the  bromides 
and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  on  ammonia  and  aniline  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  phenylamine  =  (H,H,C"H*)N,  one,  two,  three,  and  even 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicals,  the  first 
three  substitutions  yielding  volatile  bases  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  the 
fourth  producing  compound  metals  analogous  to  ammonium.  These  last- 
mentioned  compound)?,  like  ammonium  itself,  have  not  actually  been 
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isolated  j  but  in  the  state  of  hydrated  oxides,  they  form  solid  componnds 
resenibliug  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  yield  solutions  having 
a  strong  alkaline  and  corrosive  action,  and  capable  of  saponifying  fats 
like  the  fixed  alkalis.  These  several  compounds,  of  which  ammonia 
H'N,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  ammoniam  H*NO,  HO,  are  the  types,  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  general  formula),  in  which  the  letters 
V,  X,  y,  z,  denote  the  radicals  ethyl,  methyl,  &c. 


▲nidogen-baMs. 

Imidogen-bases. 

Nitrile-bases. 

(H,H,X)N 

(H,X.Y)N 

Bases  analogons  to  Oxide  of  AmmoiuiuiL 

(V,X,Y,Z)NO,HO 

(X,Y,Z)N 

Methylethylamylophenylium  =  (Me,Et,Am,Ph)N. 

The  view  thus  given  of  the  constitution  of  these  bases  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  analogies  of  chemical  compounds.  The 
alcohol-radicals  are  now  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Frankland  and 
Kolbe,  to  be  really  existing  substances ;  and  we  further  know  that  they 
are  analogous  in  many  respects  to  hydrogen  (vid.  Alcohol^adicaU),  In 
accordance  with  this  analogy,  we  find  them  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen 
in  ammonia,  and  producing  compounds  which  bear  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  that  body  in  volatility,  alkaline  reaction,  &c.  The  composition 
of  these  bases  may,  of  course,  be  represented  in  various  other  ways  {vid. 
Alkalaids);  bnt  the  view  just  given  affords  at  least  a  satisfactory  account 
of  their  formation  and  properties,  and  may  serve  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
radicals  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  chemical  types. 

2.  A  further  illustration  of  the  connection  between  types  and  radicals 
may  be  found  in  the  recent  investigations  of  Williamson  and  Gerhardt. 
—Adopting  Gerhardt's  equivalents  (page  27),  we  may  consider  water, 
HH),  as  the  type  of  all  the  most  important  chemical  componnds,  alcohols, 
ethers,  salts,  acids,  &c.  The  substitution  of  one  atom  of  a  metal  for 
1  at.  hydrogen  in  this  type,  gives  the  hydrated  oxide  of  that  metal,  and 
the  replacement  of  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  metal  forms  the  anhy- 
drous oxide ;   e,  ^.,  hydrate  of  potash  =  xj  0 ;  anhydrous  potash  =  ^  O. 

Similarly,  an  alcohol  is  water  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  a  compound 
radical,  such  as  methyl,  ethyl,  &c. :  and  an  ether  is  water  with  both  atoms 

of  hydrogen  thus   replaced :  thus,  common  alcohol  =      u  0 ;  common 

ether  =  qsusO-     ^^^  ^^o  fttoms  of  hydrogen  may  also  be  replaced  by 

different  compound  radicals,  the  products  being  the  compound  ethers 
discovered  by  Williamson,  viz. 

CH'o  =  C'HK);  l^nO  =  C«H"0;  ^/^j*  =  OB^H). 

The  mode  of  formation  of  these  last-mentioned  compounds  justifies  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  constitution  of  alcohols  and  ethers.  When 
alcohol — ^which  may  be  regarded  as  an  acid  (ethylio  acid),  containing 
1  At.  of  basic  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal — is  acted  npon  by  potas- 

•  C»H»  «  Me;  C*H»  «  £t;  C'«H"  «  Am;  C'«H»  «  Ph, 
VOL.  vil.  c 
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siam.  1  At.  H  escapes^  and  I  At.  K  takes  ite  place,  3rieldiiig  potaasiam- 

alcohol  or  ethylate  of  potassiam     j^  0.     Now  when  this  oompoand  is 

treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  CH'I,  the  potasaium  of  the  one  compoand 

and  the  methyl  of  the  other  change  places,  and  we  get  KI  and  qsusO- 

The  other  compoand  ethers  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  like  view  may  be  given  of  the  constitution  of  organic  acids ;  thas 

the  substitution  of  1  At.  benzoyl,  CHH)  for  H  in  the  formula  uO,  gives 
hydrated  benzoic  acid        •rj|0=(7H'0^  and  the  substitution  of  2  At 

benzoyl  gives  anhydrous  bensoio  acid  or  benzoic  anhydride,  rnmofO  = 

Qu^juQs^  the  compound  which  Gerhardt  has  lately  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  benzoate  of  soda  {via.  Organic  acids).  [For 
further  developments  of  these  views,  vid.  Ohem.  Soc.  Qu,  «/.  5,  850.] — To 
accommodate  this  theory  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  tbe  present 
work,  we  must  consider  the  several  compounds  as  formed  upon  the  type 

of  2  At.  water,  H*0»i  e,  g,,  alcohol  =  ^'  0*,  ether  ^^j  0*,  Ac.  T 

The  atoms  of  organic  compounds  are  either  NwXei  {S!eme,  Noyaux\ 
or  compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  various  substauces  attached  to  them 

externally.  [Laorent  frequently  designttei  the  nuclei  by  the  term  RadieaU:  but  this 
appellation  has  a  tendency  to  confound  them  with  the  radicals  of  the  above-mentiooed 
radieal'theory,  from  which,  in  reality,  they  differ  very  materially.  The  former  Contain 
even,  the  latter  uneven  numbers  of  atoms.] 

The  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  nucleus  is  always  even;  so 
likewise  is  that  of  the  other  atoms,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
collection  of  atoms  composing  the  nucleus.  [Such  is  the  law  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Hand-book;  but  as  Laurent  makes  the  atomic  weights 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only  half  as  great,  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  these  elements 
in  the  nucleus  must,  according  to  his  theory,  be  diTisible  by  4.] 

The  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  nucleus  bears  a  simple  relation  to 
that  of  the  other  atoms;  e.g.y  2:2;  4:4;  8:8;  32:32;  6:4;  12:6;  12:8; 
14:6;  18:8,  ice.     Less  simple  relations  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

If  the  nuclei  contain  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  addition  to  the  carbon, 
they  are  called  Primary  Nvdei  {Stammkerney  Noyaux  fondamenianec^ 
Radicaux  fondamentaux). — But  if  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by  atoms  of  other  elements,  or  of  certain 
compounds,  organic  or  inorganic,  which  take  the  same  place  in  the  nucleus 
that  the  hydrogen-atoms  originally  occupied,  the  compound  atoms  thua 
formed  are  called  Derivative  or  Secondary  Nudei  (aibfeleiiete  Ktmey 
Noyaux  derivisy  Radicaux  derives).  Hence,  in  the  theory  of  nnoiei,  less 
importance  is  attached  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  than  in  the  radical- 
theory,  and  more  to  their  configuration. 

The  elements  which  usually  replace  the  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus  are 
I,  Br,  CI,  0,  N,  and  the  metals.  (With  regard  to  nitrogen,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Laurent  assigns  to  it  two  different  atomic  weights;  As, 
in  Laurent's  systems  ^  N  of  this  Hand-book=7;  and  N  in  Laurent's 
system =^  N  of  this  Hand-book=  y). 

When  the  hydrogen  of  a  nucleus  is  replaced  by  a  compound,  each 
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atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  the  compound.  [It  need 
not  excite  astonishmeDt,  that  the  space  originally  occupied  by  I  At. 
hydrogen  may  afford  room,  not  only  for  an  atom  of  chlorine,  the  weight 
of  which  18  86  times  as  great,  but  even  for  tbe  5  atoms  of  hyponitric 
acid)  NO^,  whose  weight  is  46  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  : 
for  in  no  compound  are  the  atoms  in  immediate  contact.  Affinity, 
indeed,  strives  to  bring  them  together  as  closely  as  possible ;  but  the 
elasticity  of  the  heat-sphere  surrounding  each  of  them  produces  the  con- 
trary effect;  and,  the  two  forces  balancing  one  another,  each  atom 
remains  separated  from  the  next,  by  a  distance  many  times  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  a  single  atom.  Consequently,  a  space  occupied  by  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  with  its  heat-sphere,  may  subsequently  afford  room 
for  several  atoms  of  other  substances;  the  heat-spheres  of  the  latter  must, 
however,  take  up  less  space  than  that  of  the  hydrogen-atom.] 

The  compounds  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus,  are  : 
NO*,  which,  for  shortness,  may  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  X;  N*H*= 
Im=:Imidogen;  NH*=Ad=Amidogen;  NH*=  Am = Ammonia;  A8H*=: 
Ar=Arsidogen;  CNrrCy-s Cyanogen,  &c.  [The  assumption  of  imidogen 
=N*H^,  is  admissible  only  when  (according  to  the  system  of  Berzelius 
and  Laurent)  we  suppose  tne  atom  of  hydrogen=0'5,  and  that  of  nitrogen 
=7  (0=8);  according  to  the  atomic  weights  of  this  Hand-book,  on  the 
contrary,  this  supposition  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  fractions 
which  it  introduces.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty  of  any  compound  containing  only  1  atom  of 
imidogen;  and  in  those  cases  where  Laurent  supposes  2lm(=2  .  N*H*), 
we  may  just  as  well  write  NH.l 

When,  by  the  action  of  various  substances,  one  nucleus  is  converted 
into  another,  without  loss  of  carbon,  the  new  compound  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  a  formula^  in  which  the  nucleus  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
number  of  carbon-atoms  different  from  the  former.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  portion  of  the  carbon  separates  from  the  nncleas,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  for  example,  the  old  nacleus  must  be  replaced  by  another 
containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  therefore  standing 
lower  in  the  organic  scale, — or  a  compound  of  such  a  nucleus  with  cer- 
tain substances  superadded.  When  decomposition  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  hydrogen,  &c.,  withdrawn  from  the  nucleus  is  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.,  the  nucleus  remains  the 
same,  but  is  transformed  more  or  lees  into  a  secondary  nucleus.  When, 
howeyer,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c.,  is  withdrawn  without  substitution,  the 
residue,  if  still  an  organic  compound,  must  belong  to  the  series  of  another 
nucleus.  The  replacement  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  nucleus  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  does  not  alter  the  properties 
of  a  compound  so  much  as  the  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  0,  NO*,  or  N  H*.  Moreover,  all  nuclei  are  neutral,  even 
when  they  contain  0,  CI,  Br,  NO*,  &c. 

Examples  of  Nuclei:  In  the  Ethene-series,  defiant  gas=:C*H*=: 
E thine,  the  primary  niLcUus,  —  Secondary  nuclei  are:  Chlor-ethcu€= 
C*H»C1;  Brom-ethcue^Cm^Br;  Ar-ahcue^C^lPAB  [this  nucleus  is  sup- 
posed by  Laurent  to  exist  in  Gacodyl=:C*H®Ar;  this  compound,  assuming 
Ar=A8HS  he  writes  =C*H»Ar,H];  Chlor-cthise^zCm^CV',  Ckhr-tthise 
=C*HCl»;  (7«or-eiAo«f=C*Cl*. 

The  termination  $e  denotes  a  secondary  nucleus,  the  vowel  before  the 
m  indicating  the  number  of  hydrogen -atoms  which  are  replaced  by  another 
substance.     When  1  At.  H  is  replaced,  the  name  of  the  resulting  com- 

c  2 
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pound  ends  in  ase;  ese  indicates  2  At.  of  hydrogen  replaced,  i$eS,Oie  4, 
use  5;  dUue  6,  aUte  7,  cdise  8.  If  tbe  element  which  replaces  the  hydro- 
gen ia  not  specially  named,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  be  oxygen.  When 
any  other  element  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen,  its  name  is  prefixed. 
Thus,  chlorethase  is  ethene  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ICI;  and  in 
chlorethose,  all  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  4  At.  CI. 

In  the  Napkthene-9erie$y  Napthaline=JrapAM^n^=C*H",  is  the  pri- 
^nary  nucleus;  the  following  are  some  of  the  83  secondary  nuclei  derived 
from  it:  irapMkM/?=C*H''0;  Ckl(map}Uhase=Q!^W^C\\  Ninaphthase= 
=C'«H^X;  A'nianaphtha$e:=C^H'^kdi',  £ronaphtkese=zC^n*Bj*;  CMora- 
«apA^<'w=C«H»OCl;  Chlonaphthise=  C^H^l^;  Aminaphthise=  C'^H'' Ad*; 
Bronaph/hose^C^R^Bj^;  Chlorenaphthose=iC»HK)\H)* ;  ChlorShronaph^ 
«Ao«?=C*H*Br»Cl»;  Chloribrimaphthose-C^Yi^BTCV;  Chlorininaphthose 
=  C«>  H*XC1»  ;  ChlorihronapJuhuse  =  C»H»Br»Cl» ;  CkUmaphthalase  = 
C«H*C1«;  ChloroxinaphOioUse^Q^RCl^O*)  Chlonaphduilise=C^i\ 

All  these  secondary  nuclei  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  primary 
nucleus.  They  have  all  the  same  type, — ^that  is  to  say,  they  all  contain 
the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  with  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
other  atoms  similarly  annexed  to  them  and  forming  similar  geometrical 
figures. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  atoms  of  different  elements  are  frequently 
attached  externally  to  the  nucleus,  several  new  types  are  produced, 
belonging  to  the  same  series,  but  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
tbe  number  and  nature  of  the  externally  annexed  atoms.  The  number 
of  the  atoms  thus  externally  attached  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  2,  4, 
or  6,  rarely  more. 

Hydrogen  is  rarely  attached  to  the  nucleus,  and  only  to  the  amount 
of  2  atoms;  thus.  Marsh-gas,  C^H^,  may  be  regarded  as  C*H}  (Methylene)  + 
H'.  By  supposing  1  At.  H  to  be  combined  with  a  primaiy  nucleus,  we 
may  explain  the  formation  of  many  of  the  radicals  in  the  binary  theory 
{e.g.f  Methyl =C'H'+H),  which  may  be  regarded  as  organic  metals  or 
fundameuial  Metalloids  {Prometdllides  fondamentaux),  but  are  nearly  all 
merely  hypothetical.  {Vid,  Note,  p.  12.) 

With  regard  to  the  combinations  of  nuclei  with  Chloi'ine^  Bromine^ 
Oxygen,  &c.,  two  suppositions  may  be  made.  Formerly,  Laurent  main- 
tained that  chlorine  or  oxygen  cannot  unite  with  a  primary  nucleus  as 
such;  but  that  this  nucleus  must  be  converted  into  a  secondary  nucleus 
by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  or  oxygen  for  part  of  its  hydrogen,  before 
it  can  take  up  CI,  0,  HCl,  or  HO,  externally  to  itself. 

When,  for  example,  defiant  gas = ethylene =C*H*,  combines  with  201, 
it  forms  the  oil  of  defiant  gas=OH'Cl*;  this  oil  may  be  regarded  either 
as  OH'Cl,HCl,  according  to  Laurent's  earlier  view,  or  according  to  that 
which  he  now  adopts,  as  OH^Cl'.  Similarly,  the  compound  of  naphtha- 
line with  2Cl  may  be  expressed  either  by  C^H'C^HCl,  or  by  C*^H*,C1*. 
The  former  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  compounds,  when 
heated  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  potash,  give  off,  not  CI' but  HCl,  and 
are  converted  into  the  secondary  nuclei,  C*H'Cl  and  C**H^C1. — In  that 
case,  however,  the  naphthaline- com  pound  whose  empirical  formula  is 
C»H«CPBr*  must  be  regarded  as  C»H*Ci«Br»,2HBr  (not  as  C«>H»Cl»,Br*). 
But  this  compound,  when  heated  to  150'  gives  off,  not  2HBr  but  4Br; 
lier.oe,  according  to  the  older  view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  211  external  to  the  nucleus,  entered  into  it  again  and  set  free  2Br 
therefrom.  {Comp,  Laurent,  Rev,  scientif,  14,  74.)     [Perhaps  this  singular 
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case  may  be  explained  by  the  affinity  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
nudens  for  hydrogen.] 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  oxygen,  Laurent  maintained  {Ann.  Chim. 
PhyB.  63,  2 1 8)  that  no  primary  nucleus  can  combine  with  oxygen  and 
form  an  acid,  unless  part  of  its  hydrogen  has  been  previously  replaced  by 
another  element,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible,  either  to 
add  oxygen  to  a  primary  nucleus  without  at  the  same  time  removing 
hydrogen,  or  to  withdraw  oxygen  from  an  organic  acid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  primary  nucleus. 

More  recently,  however  (Compt.  rend,  16,  856),  Laurent  controverts 
this  view,  because  the  reactions  of  the  chlorine  and  bromine-compounds 
of  napthaline  {vid.  sup.)  render  it  probable  that  these  compounds  should 
be  regarded  as  C»H»,CP  and  C^U^Bi^,  and  not  as  C«H'C1,HC1,  or 
C^H'BrjHBr.  Bitter  almond  oil,  which,  according  to  the  older  theory, 
=C"H'0,HO,  and  according  to  the  more  recent  theory  =  C"H*,0*,  is 
converted,  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  takes  away 
all  the  oxygen  from  2  atoms  of  the  oil,  into  Stilbene^CH",  a  trans- 
formation not  so  easily  explained,  if,  according  to  the  older  theory,  we 
suppose  bitter  almond  oil  to  contain  the  secondary  nucleus,  C*'H'0. 

The  older  theory  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the  primary 
nncfeus,  by  the  partial  substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  another  element, 
is  brought  out,  as  it  were,  from  its  former  state  of  indifference  and 
rendered  more  or  less  polar;  the  same  theoiy,  moreover,  explains  more 
clearly  how  it  is  that,  in  acids,  a  certain  portion  of  the  hydrogen  (that, 
namely,  which  is  external  to  the  nucleus)  may  be  replaced  by  metals, 
while  the  remaining  portion  (forming  part  of  the  nucleus)  is  incapable  of 
this  kind  of  substitution,  but  may  nevertheless  be  replaced  by  chlorine, 
&c.  The  later  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  of  yielding 
much  simpler  formulse.] 

Chloriney  Bromine^  Iodine,  or  Sulphur^  may  combine  with  the  nucleus 
to  the  number  of  2 — 6  atoms.  Either  of  these  elements  may  be  removed 
by  potash,  without  the  substitution  of  another  substance ; — in  such  a 
case,  either  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  or  bromine  passes  over  to  the 
potash^  externally  to  the  nucleus,  the  latter  being  left  in  its  original 
state,  or  half  the  external  atoms,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 
hydrogen-atoms,  are  taken  up  by  the  potash,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  pass  over  to  the  nucleus  to  replace  the  hydro- 
gen-atoms. But  the  chlorine  or  bromine  belonging  to  the  nucleus  is  not 
easily  removed  by  potash ;  and  when  it  is  thus  withdrawn,  and  not 
replaced  by  any  other  substance,  the  nucleus  is  either  transformed  into 
another,  or  completely  decomposed. 

The  following  compounds,  belonging  to  the  ethene-series,  afford 
examples  of  these  transformations  :  Oil  of  defiant  geL6= Chloride  of 
JB'<A«w?=C*H*,CP;  similarly  C*H*,Br»;  C*H*,I*;  Chloride  of  Chlorethase 
=C*H»C1,CP;  Chloride  of  CWorfMt«?=C*Ha',Cl»;  Sesquichloride  of 
Cvixhou-Chloride  of  Chlorethose^OCl*C\\  Ac. 

A  nucleus,  either  primary  or  secondary,  may  take  up,  externally,  2, 
4,  or  6  atoms  of  Oxygen, 

By  taking  up  2  atoms  of  oxygen  it  is  generally  converted  into  a 
neutral  oxide,  rarely  into  a  slightly  acid  compound.  The  product  is  a 
fundamental  or  derived  Frotogenide  (Frotoginide  fondamental  ou  derivi), 
according  as  the  nnoleus  which  takes  up  the  20  is  primary  or  secondary. 
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Examples  of  nentral  oxides  :  Aldehyde,  C*H*,0*;  Bitter  almond  oil, 
C"H»,0^;  Oxide  of  ChlorozhiaphUialue,  O»CW,0».— The  following  are 
weak  acids:  Phenic  acid,  C»H«,0»;  Bromophenassic  acid.  C»H»Br,0*; 
Chlorophenassic  acid,  C»HC1»,0»;  Picric  or  Nitrophenissic  acid,C»H»X»,0*j 
Salicylons  acid,  C"H«0»,0». 

The  addition  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  nndens  produces  a  Mono- 
hcuicacid  (Sd  monohasique),  [Since  the  only  difference  between  an  acid  and  its 
salts  is  that  the  former  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen  where  the  latter  contain  an 
atom  of  metal,  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  itself  may  likewise  he  regarded  aa  a  salt.] — 
By  this  change,  1  At.  H  must  he  rendered  capahle  of  interchanging  with 
1  At.  metal. 

The  following  are  monohasic  acids :  Formic  acid,  C*H*,0*  (its  metallic 
salts,  C»HM,0*);  Acetic  acid,  C*H*,0*  (metallic  salts,  C*H»M,0*);  Butyric 
acid,C»0»,0*  (metallic  salts,  C»H^M,0*);  Benzoic  acid,  C"H»0*  (metaUic 
salts,  C»*H»M,0*);  Salicylic  acid,  C"HH)»,0*  (metallic  salts,  C"H»MO»,0*). 
In  hen  zoic  acid,  the  primary  nucleus  is  C*H*= Benzene;  in  salicylic  acid, 
it  is  C"H»=Salene. 

The  addition  of  6  At.  oxygen  to  a  nucleus  produces  a  Btbdsic  acid 
(Sel  bibanque), — In  this  case,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  must  he  hrought  into 
such  a  state  as  to  he  replaceable  hy  2  atoms  of  a  metal. — The  following  are 
examples  of  hibasic  acids  with  their  metallic  salts :  Oxalic  acid,  C*H'0',0* 
(C*M*0*0^  the  primary  nucleus  is  Ethene=C*H*);  Phthalic  acid, 
Ci«H«0»0«  (C"H*M»0»,0«;  the  primary  nucleus  is  Phthalene=C»*H«). 

Those  acids  which  are  more  than  hibasic,  are  regarded  by  Laurent 
(some  of  them,  at  least)  as  intimate  compounds  of  several  simple  acids. 

Two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  may  likewise  be 
attached  to  the  nncleus,  not  exactly  in  the  form  of  2  At.  HO,  but  in  some 
other  form.  In  this  manner  are  produced  the  Alcohols,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term. — With  regard  to  the  alcohol  of  the  ethene- series,  viz. 
common  alcohol,  C*H*0*,  Laurent's  view  accords  very  nearly  with  the 
radical-theory :  Ethene,  C*H*,  is  converted  by  addition  of  hydrogen  into 
the  metalloid.  Ethyl  =C*H*,H;  this,  by  addition  of  0  becomes  Oxide  of 
Ethyl;  and  by  further  addition  of  1  At.  oxide  of  hydrogen,  Alcohol = 
C*H*H,0  +  HO,  is  produced.  Similarly  with  wood-spirit,  &c.  But  the 
alcohols  may,  after  all,  have  a  totally  different  constitution,  and  may  not 
contain  either  a  metalloidal  radical,  or  1  At.  water  ready  formed.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  that  several  atoms  of  H  and  0  are  annexed  externally 
to  the  nucleus,  without  being  actually  united  in  the  form  of  water. 

When  oxygen  or  chlorine  accumulates  outside  the  nucleus  in  too 
great  quantity,  the  nucleus  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  two  other  nuclei, 
containing  onfy  half  as  many  carbon-atoms,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a 
lower  series.  In  this  manner.  Chloral =C^HCP,0',  which  belouffs  to  the 
ethene-series,  is  resolved,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis,  assisted  by 
2H0,  into  formic  acid=C>HSO*,  and  chloroform=C«HCl»,— both  of  which 
belong  to  the  methylene-series. 

Most  nuclei,  both  primary  and  secondary,  which  occur  in  other  types, 
as  in  acids,  &c.,  are  likewise  known  in  the  separate  state;  but  the  exis> 
tence  of  many  primary  nuclei  is  merely  hypothetically  assumed  from 
that  of  their  derived  nuclei ;  many  nuclei  also,  both  primary  and  secon- 
dary, are  merely  supposed  to  exist,  because  the  composition  of  a  certain 
series  of  compounds  is  best  understood  by  regarding  tnem  as  composed  of 
an  unknown  nucleus  combined  with  other  substances.     Thus,  the  exist- 
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enee  of  Methylene  or  Palene,  OH*,  is  not  yet  satisfi&ctorily  demonstrated  j 
bat  H  ia  assumed,  because  many  compounds,  yiz.,  Marsh-firas=C^HMi*; 
Fonnic  acid  =  C»H*,0* ;  Methylic  ether  =  C«H»,HO ;  Wood-spirit  = 
CH^jH'O',  &o.,  are  most  conveniently  derived  from  that  substance  as  a 
nucleus. 

Compounds  belonging  to  the  same  type  of  the  same  series  have  a 
certain  physical  and  chemical  similarity  (and  are  likewise  isomorphous), 
even  if  the  nucleus  of  the  one  contains  nothing  but  hydrogen  besides  the 
carbon,  while  that  of  the  other  contains  more  or  less  chlorine.— The  four 
oompoonds  of  the  phenene-series,  C»H»,0»;  C»H*CP,0»i  C»H'C1»,0»; 
and  C"HG1^0^  for  example,  all  fuse  very  readily,  volatilize  without 
decomposition,  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  with  facility  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  But  compounds  of  the  same  series,  which  belong  to 
different  types,  exhibit  marked  differences  in  their  properties,  even  "vnien 
they  differ  but  slightly  in  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  which  tl^ey  are  made 
up:  e.^.,  Indigo-blue=C»H»NO»,  and  Indigo-white=C"H»NO»,H. 

Laurent's  Cflasn^ocUion. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  arranged  in  series.  The  basis  of  each  of 
these  series  is  a  primary  nucleus^  together  with  its  secondary  nuclei.  Thus, 
the  following  compounds  belong  to  the  series  of  Ethene  or  Ethylene,  CH^  j 
Aldehyde,  OH*,0»;  Alcohol,  C^H*,H»0»;  Acetic  acid,  C*H*,0*i  Choracetic 
acid,  6hC1»,0*,  &c. 

Each  series  contains  compounds  belonging  to  different  types,  and 
these  types  reappear  in  other  series.  Thus  the  nucleus-type  includes  all 
nuclei,  primary  and  secondary ;  the  alcohol-type,  all  nuclei  to  which  H'O' 
has  been  added;  the  monobasic  acid  type,  all  nuclei  which  have  taken  up 
40  in  addition,  &c. 

A  primary  nucleus  may  be  altered  by  abstraction  of  2H ;  the  remainder 
is  the  Characteristic,  which,  in  the  case  of  methylene,  (PR\  is  merely  C^ 
while  in  other  nuclei  it  is  0*+  the  remainder  of  the  hydrogen.  The  2H 
are  the  Constant;  so  that  every  primary  nucleus=Car.  +  Const.  =  Car,  H'. 
Hence  the  compounds  of  any  series  may  be  arranged  and  designated  as 
follows : — 

A.  Nuclei. 

a.  Eihenides^ Primary  Nudei^Qva,  H^ 

The  conjugated  acids,  which  these  primary  nuclei  form  with  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.,  are  called  by  Laurent,  Sds  non  mStaleptiques,  because  in  the 
nucleus,  no  substitution  (metalepne)  of  hydrogen  by  another  substance 
has  taken  place. 

b.  Ammonides.     IH  of  the  constant  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  NH*. 

a.  Amm.  actifs=^CaTy  HAd.  The  characteristic  remains  unaltered. 
With  acids,  they  form  compounds  called  Sets  mitaleptiques. 

/9.  Amnu  paMi/s=Car,^xH  fxCl,HAd.  Part  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  characteristic  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  some  other  salt-radical. 

c.  Analcides.  The  hydrogen  of  the  constant,  and  partly  also  in  the 
characteristic,  is  replaced  by  a  salt-radical,  by  hyponitric  acid  or  by 
oxygen. 

a.  Halydes^Csa-^xll  +  xGlfiW — ^All  the  hydroffen  of  the  constant, 
and  part  of  that  in  the  characteristic  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine.     These  nuclei  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

/9.  Nitrides^Csx,  HX.     Take  fire  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  are 
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decomposed  by  potash,  and  oonTorted  into  Ammonides  by  hydrosolpborio 
acid. 

7.  Camphide8=^Cw,  O*.  Little  known.  Common  camphor,  C*H",0', 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  them. 

B.  Protoginides.  Compounds  of  nuclei  with  2  At.  hydrogen  or  oxygen, 
or  with  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  a  salt-radical. 

a.  /r5r(irkf«  =  Car,  H«  +  H».  Marsh-gas,  CH^rzCH'+H',  is  the 
hydride  of  palene  or  methylene,  CH*. 

b.  Jlyperkalyde$—CfiT,  H»+Cl»(or  CI*  or  Cl«);  or  likewise  Car-H*  + 
Cl^CP  +  CI'  (or  CI*  or  CI*).  Bromine  or  iodine  may  likewise  enter  in 
place  of  chlorine.  This  addition  of  2  or  4C1  makes  but  little  alteration 
in  the  characters  of  these  conipoands.  Alkalis  remove  from  them  the 
chlorine  which  is  external  to  the  nucleus,  and  leaTO  the  latter  in  the  free 
state.  To  this  class  belong,  for  example:  C',H»+C1»;  C*,CI*+C1*;  C*H',H« 
+  CP;  C*C1»,C1»+CP;  C«H«,H»  +  CP;  C»«H»,H«-hCl*;  C»H*,H»+C1«; 
C"H«,C1»+CI»;  C"H«,C1«+C1«;  C«>H»0»-|-Br»;  C»H«,C1«+C1«;  C»H*C1», 
CP+Cl*.  The  substances  before  the  comma  form  the  characteristic; 
those  after  the  comma,  the  constant;  those  after  the  +  sign  are  the 
substances  external  to  the  nucleus. 

c.  Anhydrides,  [As  Laurent  gives  the  name  Anhydride$  to  compounds  which 
are  also  destitute  of  water,  he  ought  to  have  designated  his  Hydrides,  i.  e.,  compounds 
of  the  nuclei  with  hydrogen,  hy  some  other  term.]-— Compounds  of  secondary 
nuclei  with  CI',  CI*,  CI*,  or  0',  which,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
aqueous  alkalis,  take  up  the  elements  of  2  or  4H0,  and  are  thereby 
converted  into  acids  or  ammoniacal  salts. 

fl.  Halqformes=zC&T,  HCH-CP,Cl*  or  CI«  (or  Br  or  S  instead  of  CI). 
Aqueous  alkalis  convert  these  compounds  into  monobasic  acids.  Chloro- 
form, C,HC1  +  C1»  with  4H0  forms  3HC1  +  C»H»0*  (formic  acid).  To 
the  same  division  belongs:  C*H*,HC1  +  C1*.  [According  to  this,  the 
hyperhalvdes  are  identical  with  the  haloform  anhydrides,  so  far  as  their 
constitution  is  concerned,  and  differ  only  in  their  behaviour  with  aqueous 
alkalis.] 

/9.  Anhydrhalydes—Q^LT,  Cl»+  0*.  To  this  division  belong  C"H'0»,C1* 
+  0»,  and  chloraldehyde,  C*Cl*,Cl*-|-0*.  The  latter  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  potash  into  hydrochloric  and  chloraoetic  acids. 

(C*C12,Cl«  +  0»)  +  2HO  =  HCl  +  (C^CP,HCI  +  0«). 

7.  ^mt(^=Car,  HAd  +  0'.  These  compounds,  when  decomposed  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  yield  1  At.  ammonia  and  1  At.  monobasic  acid: 
Ben2amide=C"H*,HAd  +  0«,  yields,  with  2H0;  NH»-f-C"HSH»  +  0*.  In 
a  similar  manner,  salicylamide  yields  salicylic  acid : 

C"H^O-,HAd  +  03  +  2H0  =NH3  +  C'^HSO^  +  0*. 

t,  Anhydraeide8=:CsLT,  O'-f  0'.  Form  bibnsic  acids  by  taking  up 
2H0.  When  succinic  acid,  C^H'0'-}-0*,  is  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  2H0,  is  taken  away,  and  the  anhydracid,  C'H*0',0'  + 
O'  is  obtained;  and  this,  by  contact  with  2H0  is  restored  to  the  state  of 
succinic  acid.  Chloranil  is  resolved,  by  contact  with  aqueous  potash, 
iuto  hydrochloric  and  chloianilic  acids : — 

(CFClS02  +  02)  +  4HO  =  2HCl  +  (C  2H«Cl-,02  +  O*). 

£.  J&iamt<2ef=Car,  Ad'+0^  In  contact  with  aqueous  alkalis,  they 
take  up  4H0,  and  arc  converted  into  2  At.  ammonia  and  1  At.  bibasicacid. 
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C8H<02, A d«  +  0«  +  4H0  =»  2NH'  +  C8H«,0>  +  0« 

*  1/  »  «  >^      I.I  '^ 

Saccinamide.  Succiuic  acid. 

C*0»,Ad»  +  O*  +  4HO  =  2NH»  +  C*H^,<y  +  O 

Qxamide.  Otalic  acid. 

(f.  ^umu208=Car,  Im'+O^  Tbeae  compounds  when  treated  with 
aqaeous  alkalis,  yield  1  At.  ammonia  and  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid, 
Succinimide  (the  Bisaccinamide  of  other  chemists) =(C*H^O',Im'  +  0^) 
+  4H0=NH'  +  C»H»,0»+0«  (succinic  acid).— [If,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Hand-book,  ]midogen=  N^H^  be  regarded  as  inadmissible, 
the  aboye  formula  of  succinimide  must  be  converted  into  C'H*N,0'+0', 
or  into  C^H'AdO^,0^;  and  similarly  with  the  other  biimides. 

d.  Aldehydes.  Compounds  of  the  primary  or  secondary  nucleus  with 
20.  By  taking  up  20,  they  are  converted  into  acids.  [They  evidently 
belong  to  the  protogenides,  under  which  division,  also,  many  compounds 
of  a  secondary  nucleus  with  20  (or  2S)  may  be  ranged,  e.  ff.,  the  Anhy- 
dracids.  Amides,  Biamides,  and  Biimides]. 

These  aldehydes  may  be  subdivided  into  neutral  aldehydes  (Ethene- 
aldehyde= C*H»,H»  +  0' ;  Bitter  almond  oil=Benzene-aldehyde=C>*H*,H« 
+  0*;  Sulphide  of  Benzene,  C"H*,H*-|-S*)  ;—-acM?  aldehydes  (Phenic  acid 
=C"H*,H'=0');  and  derived  aldehydes,  i.e.,  containing  a  derived  or 
secondary  nucleus,  and  generally  having  an  acid  constitution  (Chloral 
=C*HCl,Cl»+0*;  Chlorophenissic  acid=C"H'Cl,CP+0»j  Picric  acid= 
C"H»X,X»+0»). 

C.  Sels  inonobasiques=^CQ.T,  H^-|-0*.  Monobasic  acids,  in~"which  iH 
of  the  constant  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  yielding  the  formula: 
Car,  HM  +  0^ 

a.  Sets  irumohcisigties  fondainentatix^=CB,T,W'\-0^.  Acetic  acid=: 
C*H*,H*+0*;  a  metallic  acetate=C*H»,  HM  +  O*. 

b.  Sels  monohasiques  derivis=zC&ty  HCl+0\  Instead  of  HCl,  the 
compound  may  contain  HX.  Chloracetio  acid=C^Cl',C]H  +  0^;  the 
metallic  8alt=C*CP,ClM  +  0«. 

c.  Sels  manobasiques  amidc*s=^  Car,  AdH  +  0*.  Several  of  these  com- 
pounds are  resolved,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis,  into 
ammonia  and  a  bibasic  salt  [bibasic  acid];  Oxamic  acid=C*0',AdH-i-0*; 
the  metallic  salt,  C*0»,AdM-|-0*. 

D.  Sels  hibasiques. — a.  Fondamentaux.  Compounds  of  a  nucleus 
(containing  0  together  with  the  H)  with  60;  they  contain  2  At. 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Oxalic  acid=C*0*,H'+ 
0»;  its  metallic  6alts=C*0^M»+0•;  Succinic  acid =C8H*0»,H« 4- 0«;  its 
metallic  6alts=C«H*0',M»+0«. 

b.  DeHvis*  The  nucleus  combined  with  GO  contains  CI  or  NO*. — 
Nitronaphthalic   acid=C"H'XOSH»  +  0«;  its  silver-salt =C"H'XO', A g» 

+  0». 

c.  Viniques.  One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  constant  is  replaced  by 
the  organic  metal,  Ethyl =C*H*=E;  and  only  the  other  can  be  replaced 
by  a  metal  properly  so  called;  Oxalovinic  acid  =  C*0',EH  +  0*;  its 
metallic  salts =C^0», EM +  0«. 

E.  From^taUides,  Compounds  of  the  nucleus  with  1  At.  H.  Most  of 
them  are  unknown  in  the  separate  state,  but  their  existence  may  be 
hypothetically  lusumed.  They  coincide  with  the  hypothetical  radicals  of 
the  radicaJ-tbeory. 
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a.  FondamerUaux.  GontainiDg  tlie  primarj  nucleus;  t.  g.y  C*H^+H. 

b.  Z)/?rtW*,  e.^.,  Cacod7le=C*H'ArH-H.  (ArzrAsH*.) 

c.  Amides.     Contain  Ad. 

F.  SyndmnUdes,  Formed  by  the  union  of  two  types,  either  from  the 
same  eeneB=zffomodesmides,  or  from  different  wmB^^^HiUrodsmnides. 
They  may  be  divided  into  Anhydrides,  Aldehydes,  ScUts,  Ac.  Thus 
B6nsoin=C"H^'0^  formed,  as  it  were,  by  the  union  of  2  atoms  of  bitter 
almond  oil,  C^'H'O',  is  a  homodesmide;  and  Mandelic  acid,  C^HH)*, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil,  C^*H*0*,  with 
formic  acid,  C'H*0^  is  a  heterodesmide. 

I  haye  considered  it  my  duty  thus  to  explain  the  more  important 
doctrines  of  Laurent's  theory,  more  especially  as  this  theory  has  not  yet 
received,  at  least  in  Germany,  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Whoever 
will  submit  it  to  the  test  of  examination,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
it  in  all  its  details,  will  nevertheless  admit  that  the  nucleus-theory  is  the 
one  which  affords  the  most  simple  and  oemprehensive  view  of  the  many 
thousands  of  known  organic  compounds,  and  unites  them  in  the  most 
natural  families  or  series.  With  my  own  ideas  this  theory  is  in  peculiarly 
close  accordance,  inasmuch  as  the  view  which  it  gives  respecting  the 
metallic  salts  of  organic  acids,  is  identical  with  that  which  I  had  proposed 
as  the  most  probable,  in  tKe  third  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1829 
(Vol.  2);  this  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations:  Page  19. 
"  According  to  the  first  view  [that  an  organic  compound  when  dried  per  9e  contains  no 
more  water] ,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  water  which  is  disengaged  in  the  combination 
of  oxide  of  lead,  or  any  other  salifiable  metallic  oxide,  with  the  organic  subftance,  ia 
not  an  ednct,  bnt  a  product  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  oxygen  in  the  metallic 
oxide  with  all  or  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  organic  substance ;  and  the  residue  thus 
obtained  is  not  a  compound  of  lead-oxide  with  a  perfectly  dehydrated  organic  sub- 
stance, but  a  body  distinguished  from  the  organic  substance  perfectly  dried  per  ee. 
by  the  substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  lead  or  another  metal  for  one  equiralent  of 
hydrogen.  Hence,  according  to  the  first  view,  to  which  the  preference  is  given  in  the 
ooiirse  of  this  work,  an  organic  substance  dried  as  far  as  possible  per  se  must  be 
regarded  as  ^e^ffc//y  anhydrous;  and  the  hypothetical  organic  compound  of  a  still  greater 
degree  of  dryness,  which,  according  to  the  second  view,  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  but  can  never  be  oblained  in  the  separate  state,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  appellation  of  a  hypothetical^  anhydrous  organic  compound. 
The  former  view  corresponds  to  the  chloristic,  the  latter  to  tiie  antichkiristic  theory,  as 
may  be  seen  by  substituting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  for  the  organic  compound.  According 
to  the  first  view,  the  water  produced  in  the  act  of  combination  with  metallic  oxides  is 
a  product,  and  the  metal  combines  with  the  chlorine  in  the  one  case,  and  with  the 
organic  compound  freed  from  one  atom  of  water  in  the  other.  According  to  the  latter 
view  [which  supposes  that  water,  previously  in  a  state  of  intimate  combination,  is 
expelled  by  the  metallic  oxide],  the  water  is  an  educt,  and  the  metallic  oxide  combines 
with  the  hypotbetically  anhydrous  muriatic  acid  or  with  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
organic  compound." 

Further,  pp.  28-29.  "  Many  neutral  oxalates  of  metallic  oxides,  when  heated  above 
100^,  are  resolved  into  water  and  •  compound  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon  with  4  oxygen 
and  1  metal,  which  may  be  called  a  metallo-oxalic  add  {e.y.,  plumbo-oxalic  add), 
inasmuch  as  in  this  compound  the  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equivalent 
of  the  metal ;  or  we  may  regard  it,  with  Dulong,  as  a  compound  of  2  eq.  of  carbonic 
add  with  1  eq.  of  the  metal,"  &c. 

Further,  p.  316.  (With  regard  to  the  ethers  formed  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen-adds.)  ''(1.)  They  are  either  ternary  compounds,  viz.,  ether  in  which  1  eq. 
of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  another  eleotro-negative  substance  (iodine,  bromine,  or 
efalorioe),"  &c. — The  preference  is  given  to  this  view. 

Finally,  pp.  324-325.  (With  regard  to  the  ethers  formed  from  aloobol  by  oxygen- 
adds.)    "  They  may  dther  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
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dementi  of  the  ether  with  thoie  of  the  «eid  into  a  whole,  in  which  the  add  is  no  longer 
present,  and  oonsequeatly  no  longer  exhibit!  its  ordinary  reactions,"  &c. 

Dulong,  Mem.  de  la  Classe  des  Se.  math,  et  phyn.  de  V Institute  1 81 3, 
1814  and  1815,  p.  oxciz)  was  the  first  to  show  that  anhydrous  oxalio 
acid  and  the  hypotheticaJly  anhydrous  oxalate  of  lead  might  he  regarded 
as  compounds  of  2  At.  carbonic  acid  with  1  At.  hydrogen  or  lead,  &o. 
Comp,  also  Murray  {Ann.  Phil.  11^  281);  Thomson  {Ann.  Fhil.  18,  146). 


e.  OerhardCs  £qu%val€nts. 

At  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  affinity  in  this  Hand-book  was 
written,  Gerhardt*8  late  attempt  at  determining  the  atomic  weights  of 
bodies  had  not  appeared.  Now,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  determinations 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  formmcB  of  organic  compounds 
hereafter  to  be  given,  and  as  Uiey  have  likewise  some  influence  on  the 
mode  in  which  many  transformations  of  organic  compounds  are  to  be 
understood,  the  present  appears  to  be  the  most  proper  place  for  intro- 
ducing them.  Several  other  of  Gerhardt*s  views  relating  to  the  nucleus- 
theory,  wiU  be  explained  in  speaking  of  substitution,  conjugated  acids, 
amidogen-compounds,  &c. 

According  to  Gerhardt,  the  atomic  weights  and  equivalents  of  the 
elements  and  their  compounds,  had  not  been  correctly  determined,  for 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  volume-relations  of  the  elements  and  their 
compounds  in  the  gaseous  state. 

We  must  suppose,  with  Berzelius,  that  equal  volumes  of  the  simple 
gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  therefore,  since  2  vol.  hydrogen 
combine  with  1  vol.  oxygen  to  form  water,  that  1  At.  water  contains 
2  At.  hydrogen  and  1  At  oxygen;  and  accordingly  if  1  At.  oxygen 
weighs  100  (8),  1  At.  hydrogen  must  weigh  6*28  (05).  [Contp.  I.  45.] 
For  similar  reasons,  the  equivalents  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
and  nitrogen,  must,  as  in  the  system  of  Berzelius,  be  taken  at  half  the 
values  assigned  to  them  in  this  work.  Moreover,  according  to  Gerhardt, 
this  halving  of  the  equivalents  must  also  be  extended  to  most  of  the 
metals.  For  mercuric  oxide  contains  8  pts.  oxygen  to  100  pts.  mer- 
cury, and  the  vapour-density  of  mercury  is  to  that  of  oxygen  nearly  as 
6'9  : 1  *1 ;  hence,  for  the  formation  of  mercuric  oxide,  2  vol.  vapour  of 
mercury  and  1  vol.  oxygen  gas  are  required;  for  2  .  6*9  :  1*1  =  100  :  8 
(nearly).  According  to  this,  the  equivalent  of  mercury  (that  of  oxygen 
being  8)  is  equal  to  50,  and  the  formula  of  mercuric  oxide  is  Hg^O  (that 
of  roercurous  oxide =Hg^O).  Now,  since  the  chemical  relations  of  mer- 
curic oxide  are  analogous  to  those  of  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  zinc- 
oxide,  manganous  oxide,  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  &c.,  it  follows  that  these 
latter  are  not  composed  of  CuO,  FeO,  ZnO,  MnO,  MgO,  CaO,  KG,  &c., 
but  of  Cu«0,  Fe»0,  ZnH),  Mn»0,  Mg*0,  Ca«G,  K*0,  Ac,  their  formulaa  are 
thus  brought  into  accordance  with  that  of  water,  H*0,  and  the  equivalents 
of  these  metals,  compared  with  that  of  oxygen,  are  reduced  one -half. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  in  two  ways,  viz.  (a),  leave  the  equiva- 
lents of  0,  C,  S,  Se,  as  they  are  given  in  this  Hand-book,  and  halve  those 
of  H,  I,  Br,  CI,  F,  N,  and  the  metals  ;  or  (b),  leave  the  latter  equivalents 
as  they  are  given  in  iJie  present  work,  ana  double  those  of  0,  0,  S,  and 
Se :  in  either  case  we  obtain  Gerhardt's  equivalents.  In  the  following 
table,  which  includes  the  elements  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  organic 
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1.  If  the  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  really  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  oxygen^  the  densities  of  the  vapours  of  those  elements  ought 
also  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  oxygen  gas.  The  latter  is,  in  round 
numbers =1*1  (that  of  air  =1*0);  now,  according  to  Dumas,  the  vapour- 
density  of  phosphorus  is  4*4,  and  that  of  snlphur= 6 '65,  whereas, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  the  vapour- density  of  both  these  elements  should 
be  only  2*2.  Cahours,  however,  has  found  that  certain  organic  acids,  at 
temperatures  just  above  their  boiling  points,  have  an  anomalously  high 
specific  gravity,  which,  at  higher  temperatures,  is  reduced  to  the  normal 
amount  {e,g,,  acetic  acid  at  125^  has  a  vapour- density  of  3*20,  which  at 
338**  is  reduced  to  2*08),  and,  moreover,  that  the  vapour-density  of 
sulphur,  at  a  temperature  40°  higher  than  that  at  which  Dumas  took  it, 
is  only  6*47;  hence  Gerhardt  suggests  {N,  J,  Pharm.  8,  288,  II.)  that^ 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphur-vapour 
would  be  reduced  from  6*47  to  2*2,  and  that  of  phosphorus- vapour  from 
4*42  to  2*2,  and  thus  the  anomaly  be  removed.  This,  however,  is  highly 
improbable,  first,  because  the  difference  is  too  great,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  behaviour  of  a  fow  organic  compounds,  which  present  so 
many  peculiarities,  cannot  give  much  information  with  regard  to  that  of 
a  simple  substance.* 

3.  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights  can  scarcely  be  called  EquivdUnU;  at 
all  events,  this  term,  if  applied  to  them,  must  be  understood  In  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  Wollaston  used  it.  Thus,  according 
to  the  atomic  weights  assigned  by  Wollaston  (and  in  this  Hand-book)  to 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  these  two  substances  are  really  equivalents,*  in 
CuO,  1  At.  Cu  maybe  replaced  by  I  At.  CI,  the  result  being  a  compound 
of  the  same  order;  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  CuGl  thus  formed,  behaves 
like  a  cupric  salt.  But,  according  to  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights,  1  At. 
Cu  requires,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  order  of  combination,  1  At.  CI  and 
only  \  At.  0,  or  2  At.  Cu  require  2  At.  CI  and  only  1  At.  0 ;  hence 
CI  and  0  are  no  longer  equivalent  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Gerhardt's  system  introduces  unnecessary  complexity  into  the 
formulsB  of  chemical  compounds:  thus,  Fe*0'  is  converted  into  Fe*0'. 
Fe»G*  into  Fe«0*;  Cr^C  into  Ci^»;  CrO»  into  Cr=0';  CrO»Cl  into 
Cr'O'Cl';  the  last  compound  (which,  according  the  atomic  weights  adopted 
in  this  work,  may  be  regarded  as  chromic  acid,  in  which  1  At.  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  1  At.  chlorine,  or  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  chromic  acid 
with  1  At.  terchloride  of  chromium),  is  evidently  in  strict  analogy  with 
chromic  acid;  moreover,  according  to  our  usual  formulae,  CrO'  and 
CrO'Cl  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms;  but,  according  to  Gerhardt*s 
formulffi  (Ci'O'  and  Cr^MIlP),  the  number  of  atoms  is  5  in  the  former 
.nud  6  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  analogy  is  destroyed.  Similar  irregu- 
larities likewise  occur  in  organic  compounds;  thus,  Gerhardt  himself 
observes  that  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  ordinary  formnlae, 
C^HH)'  and  C^H^G^  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms ;  whereas,  according 
to  his  own  formulce,  C*HH)  and  C*H*0',  they  contain  different  numbers, 
viz.,  alcohol  9  and  acetic  acid  only  8  atoms;  hence  they  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  type.  And  even  if  this  be  admitted,  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  compounds  is  still  too  great  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  they 
contain  different  numbers  of  atoms. 

4.  The  fact,  that  iu  most  decompositions  of  organic  compounds,  in 
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which  water  or  oarbonio  aoid  is  set  free,  the  qnantity  of  these  compoands 
thus  eliminated  is  not  I,  3,  5,  or  7  At  (Hand-b,)  bat  always  2,  4,  or  6 
At,  does  not  really  prove  that  2  At.  of  water  or  carbonic  acid  should  be 
reduced  to  1  At,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
compounds  should  be  doubled,  but  is,  in  fiici,  merely  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  law  already  developed,  according  to  which  the  greater 
number  of  organic  compounds  contain  even  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  If  now  an  organic  compound,  when  decom- 
posed, yields  carbonic  acid  and  a  new  organic  compound,  also  con- 
taining an  even  number  of  atoms,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  an  even 
number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  must  likewise  be  produced. 
Lastly,  as  we  are  obliged  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of  many  com- 
pounds, in  order  to  mi3ce  their  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  he.,  even, 
so  likewise  is  this  duplication  required,  to  give  greater  generality  to  the 
assertion  that  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds  is  attenoed  with 
the  evolution  of  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid^  &o. 


d,  Suggistiofu  rupeding  the  BeUUive  PoiUion  of  the  Elementary  Atoms 
in  a  Compound  Organic  Atom^  assuming  the  truth  qf  the  Nucleus- 
theory;  by  Qm, 

The  crude  chemical  formula  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  KSO^  the 
rational  formula  is  KO,SO',  if  the  compound  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of 
potash;  K,SO^  if  it  be  regarded  as  sulphanide  of  potassium;  and 
KS,0^,  if  it  be  regarded  as  oxidized  sulphide  of  potassium.  Now  which- 
ever of  these  three  rational  formulsB  be  adopted,  the  mode  of  writing  the 
formula  gives  no  satisfactory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are 
actually  united.  The  three  substances  in  the  formula  are  arranged 
together  in  a  straight  line,  e,  g.,  KO,  SOOO ;  but  in  nature  they  are 
doubtless  united  into  a  body  of  three  dimensions;  for  their  mutual 
affinity  induces  the  greatest  possible  approximation  of  the  heteroge- 
neous atoms.  Nearly  all  chemists  adopt  the  atomic  theory;  they  deter- 
mine the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  and  their  relative  distances  one 
from  the  other,  or  the  relative  space  occupied  by  each  atom  of  the 
combined  substances,  including  the  surrounding  calorific  envelope ;  hypo- 
theses are  also  made  respecting  the  form  of  the  atoms,  kc.  Why  then 
should  we  not  likewise  throw  out  suggestions  with  regard  to  their 
relative  positions  1 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  heterogeneous  atoms  in  a  compound  will 
approach  as  near  to  each  other  83  their  mutual  attraction  or  affinity 
requires,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  calorific  envelope  allows;  and  that 
they  will  take  np  that  particular  position  with  regard  to  each  other, 
which  allows  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  approximation  of  the 
heterogeneous  atoms.  Two  atoms,  such  as  HO,  can  only  be  disposed  in 
a  line.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  2  At.  of  one  sub«tance  and  1  At 
of  anoUier,  as  MnO?;  here  Mn  lies  in  the  middle,  and  I  At.  0  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it.  One  atom  of  a  substance  and  3  atoms  of  another,  such  as 
SO',  probably  form  a  plane  triangle,  with  the  sulphur-atom  in  the  middle* 
With  1  At.  and  4  At,  as  in  N0^  a  tetrahedron  may  perhaps  be  formed, 
having  the  N  in  the  middle  and  the  40  at  the  four  summits  of  the  figure. 
With  1  At.  to  5  At,  as  in  P0»,  P  in  the  middle,  10  above,  10  below, 
and  30  disposed  horizontally  round  P. 

When  these  and  similar  compounds  of  the  first  order  unite  together, 
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e,g.,  to  form  salts^  we  may  imagine  that,  in  many  cases,  the  relative 
position  of  the  atoms  no  longer  remains  the  same,  but  is  so  far  altered 
that  the  tendeooy  of  the  heterogeneous  atoms  to  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  is  satisfied  to  the  utmost.  Thus,  in  the  combination  of  KO 
with  SO*,  a  compound  atom  is  probably  formed,  in  which  S  is  placed 
upon  K,  or  vice  versS,  and  the  3  At.  0  norizontallj  around  the  points 
or  contact.  Similarly  with  KO,SO^  excepting  tbiat  in  this  case,  the 
4  At.  0  are  placed  in  a  square  round  the  point  of  union  of  KS,  so 
that  a  double  four-sided  pyramid  is  formed.*  The  tendency  of  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible,  causes  them 
to  assume  the  most  simple  arrangement  that  their  number  will  admit. 
That  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash  ajssume  in  spite  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  double  four-sided  pyramid,  a  form  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic,  instead  of  the  square  prismatic  system,  arises  perhaps  from 
sulphur  having  a  much  larger  atomic  number  than  potassium  ^I.,  55,  56), 
and  consequently  a  much  smaller  specific  volume  or  so-called  atomic 
volume  (I.,  58),  in  consequence  of  which  the  vertices  of  the  two  pyramids 
are  dissimilar. 

This  supposition  respecting  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  in  sulphate 
of  potash,  may  perhaps  terminate  tne  controversy  as  to  whether  that 
compound  is  iCO,SO^  or  K,SO^,  or  KS,0^.  According  to  the  above 
hypothesis  it  is  neither  of  the  three,  but  rather  KO^.  The  atoms, 
indeed,  are  united  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  say  which  of  the 
oxygen-atoms  belongs  to  the  K,  and  still  less  can  we  assert  that  the  40 
belong  to  the  S  and  not  also  to  the  K.  At  first  view,  it  might  appear 
that  the  third  formula,  KS,OS  is  admissible;  but  in  sulphide  of  potassium, 
the  K  and  S  are  probably  more  closely  united  than  in  sulphate  of  potash, 
in  which  the  four  surrounding  oxy ff en-atoms  interpose  themselves  to  a 
certain  extent  between  the  K  and  the  S.  For  the  rest,  until  the  above 
hypothesis  shall  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience — which  may  best 
be  done  by  comparing  the  crystalline  forms  of  salts  with  the  assumed 
form  and  arrangement  of  their  atoms — preference  must  be  given  to  the 
first  of  the  three  preceding  formulsB,  viz.,  KO,SO^  inasmuch  as  it  has 
always  been  adopted  hitherto,  and  in  the  rest,  the  objections  outweigh 
the  advantages. — Oil  of  vitriol  would,  according  to  the  same  hypothesis, 
be  similarly  constituted,  the  K  being  merely  replaced  by  H,  &c. 

This  theory  may  perhaps  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  three  isomeric 
states  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  greater  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  base 
(including  water)  which  approach  the  acid — the  metal  of  that  base  having 
a  tendency  to  approach  the  phosphorus — the  more  are  the  oxygen-atoms 
surrounding  the  phosphorus  thrust  aside,  and  compelled  to  take  up  new 
positions  with  respect  to  the  phosphorus  and  the  metal.  If  now  the 
phosphoric  acid  combined  with  3  atoms  of  base,  be  deprived,  first  of  one, 
and  then  of  another  atom  of  this  base,  the  oxygen  gradually  returns  to 
its  former  situation,  from  which  it  had  been  driven  by  the  action  of  the 
base,  and  the  monobasic  acid  thus  produced  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
condition  of  a  bibasic  or  terbasio  acid,  by  the  action  of  2  or  3  atoms  of  a 
base  assisted  by  heat  or  continued  for  a  long  time.  NaO,PO^=NaPO* 
is  perhaps  constituted  similarly  to  KO,SO',  exceptin£^  that  1  At.  0  is 
placed  above  the  phosphorus^atom  (this  being  supposed  to  be  above  the 
sodium)  and  another  At  0,  below  the  sodium-atom^^Iu  2Na0,P0',  we 

*  Reftdert  who  wirii  to  make  these  contiderations  «i  dear  at  possible  to  themselves, 
are  recommended  te  use  balls  of  wax  Tarionslycolowred,  as  representations  of  the  atoms 
of  the  different  elements. 
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have  perhaps  P  in  the  middle;  1  Na  above  and  1  Na  below  the  P;  lO  above 
the  npper  Na,  and  10  beneath  the  lower  Na;  and  50  arranged  horizontally 
round  the  phosphorus. — In  3NaO,PO*=Na*PO*,  we  have  10  above  and 
below  the  phosphorus>atom;  3  At.  Na  arranged  horizontally  in  a  triangle 
round  the  phosphorus-atom;  and  between  these  3Na,  likewise  in  hori- 
zontal planes,  30  above  and  30  below. — Whether  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms,  here  suggested  be  correct  or  not,  the  adherents  of  the  atomic 
theory  must  at  least  admit  that  the  atoms  are  not  disposed  in  a  line,  like 
the  letters  in  a  formula,  but  that,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity,  they  approach 
as  closely  as  possible,  thereby  forming  more  or  less  regular,  and  generally 
solid  figures;  moreover,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  out 
this  arrangement,  as  far  as  possible,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  since 
greater  light  may  thereby  be  thrown  on  crystalline  form,  isomerism,  and 
other  relations,  and  since  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  correct  views  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  and  decide 
the  numerous  existing  controversies  respecting  the  constitution  of  rational 
formulas. 

If  now  we  apply  to  organic  compounds  the  principles  above  illus- 
trated, by  examples  taken  from  inorganic  chemistry,  and  assume  with 
Laurent,  that  these  compounds  mav  be  divided  into  organic  nuclei  and 
compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  substances  externally  attached  to  them, 
we  shall  find  that,  in  the  nuclei,  the  carbon-atoms  must  be  united  with 
the  other  atoms  composing  the  nucleus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  to  approach  one  another  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible, whereby  also  a  determinate  figure  must  be  produced,  as  Laurent 
has  shown  by  the  illustration  given  on  page  14. 

The  nucleus.  Ethylene  (defiant  gas)=C*H*,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
It  has  probably  the  form  of  a  cube,  four  angles  of  which  consist  of 
C-atoms,  and  the  four  others  diametrically  opposed  to  them  of  H-atoms. 
In  the  secondary  nuclei,  from  1  to  4  At.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  other 
elements.  To  the  ethylene-series  belong,  among  many  other  compounds, 
aldehyde,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  the  crude  formulsB  of  which  are: 
C*H*0*,  C*H«0«,  and  C*H*0*.  These  three  compounds  may,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  contain  the  secondary  nucleus 
C*HH),  one  angle  of  the  cube  consisting  of  0.  This  cube-summit  formed 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen  may  be  called  an  O-pole;  and  the  summit  diagon- 
ally opposed  to  it  and  formed  of  carbon,  a  O-pole,  According  to  this 
supposition,  the  rational  formula  of  alcohol  would  be  C*H'0,H'0,  consist- 
ing, in  fact,  of  the  secondary  nucleus,  C^H'O,  with  SH  and  lO  externally 
attached.  The  3H,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiarly  strong  affinity  for 
the  0,  are  disposed  on  those  three  faces  of  the  cube,  one  angle  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  0-pole,  while  the  external  0-atom  places  itself  upon  the 
carbon-pole,  viz.,  the  C-atom  diametrically  opposed  to  the  0-atom  of  the 
nucleus,  because  it  is  most  forcibly  drawn  into  this  position  by  the  united 
action  of  the  C-  and  H-atoms. 

The  rational  formula  of  aldehvde,  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  is 
C^H'0,HO;  the  H-atom  is  attached  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  0-atom  to  the  C-pole.  The  HO  external  to  the  nucleus  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  water,  for  the  H  and  O  are  on  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  cube.  Hence  the  position  of  the  atoms  would  be  more  correctly 
expressed  bv  0,C*H»0,H  in  the  case  of  aldehyde,  and  0,C*H»0,H»  in 
that  of  alcohol;  and  these  formulsB  will  perhaps  be  preferred »  when  wo 
shall  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  nucleus-atom  from  the  external 
atoms  with  greater  certainty. 
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Acetic  acidj  C^H^O^  would  In  the  same  manner  be  regarded  as 
C*H'0,HO»,  or  more  precisely,  as  0',C*H»0,H,— 30  being  dSposed  on 
those  three  faces  of  the  cube  which  consist  only  of  C-  and  H-atoms,  and 
IH  on  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus.  The  resulting  figure  is  the  same  as 
for  alcohol. 

Ether  =  C*H'0  is  perhaps  OH»0,HH,  one  of  the  external  H-atoms 
being  placed  upon  the  0-pole,  the  other  on  the  C-pole. 

These  formulae  afford  the  most  satisfactory  explanations  of  many 
transformations  in  the  ethylene-series,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show: 

Alcohol,  by  the  action  of  20,  is  converted  into  aldehyde  and  2H0; 
and  this  aldehyde,  by  the  further  addition  of  20,  is  converted  into  acetic 
acid.  The  first  2  At.  0,  together  with  2H  out  of  the  three  external 
H-atoms,  form  2 HO;  the  third  of  these  external  H-atoms  is  transferred 
from  the  cube-face  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  this  manner 
aldehyde  is  formed.  If  20  more  are  added,  they  dispose  themselves  on 
two  of  the  cube-faces,  consisting  only  of  C  and  H,  while  the  0-atom 
attached  to  the  G-pole  is  transferred  to  the  third  cube-face,  and  thus 
acetic  acid  is  formed. 

2.  When  acetic  acid,  C^H^O^  is  neutralized  with  potash,  the  liquid 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  well  dried,  a  compound  is  left,  which  may  bo 
denoted  either,  according  to  Laurenfs  system,  as  C^H'K,0^,  or,  according 
to  the  binary  theory,  as  KO,C^H'0^  {%.  e,,  as  a  compound  of  potash  witli 
hypothetically  anhydrous  acetic  acid).  This  compound,  according  to  my 
view,  is  OH»0*,K0',  or  0»,C*H'0,K;  that  is  to  say,  the  external  atom  H 
is  replaced  by  K,  with  formation  of  water;  whereas,  according  to  Laurent's 
more  recent  system,  all  the  H-atoms  are  situated  in  the  nucleus,  and  tlie 
K  enters  the  nucleus,  taking  the  place  of  the  H,  yielding  (C*H'K,0*). — 
If  the  compound  G^H'K,0^  be  again  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  potash-solution,  no  more  water  is  formed  or  eliminated;  the 
potash,  amounting  to  more  than  1  At.  for  1  At.  of  acetic  acid,  remains 
perfectly  unaltered.  How  is  it  now  that  the  potassium  can  replace  1  At. 
H,  and  not  the  other  three  9  This  peculiarity  is  explained  when  we  adopt 
for  acetic  acid  the  formula  C^H^O,HO^  Only  the  ouo  H-atom  which  is 
external  to  the  nucleus,  can  be  replaced  by  potassium;  the  3  atoms 
within  the  nucleus  cannot.  As  with  potash,  so  is  it  likewise  with  the 
other  metallic  oxides  consisting  of  10  and  1  Metal;  and  as  with  acetic 
acid,  so  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the  more  definite  monobasic  acids. 

3.  An  opposite  relation  is  apparent  in  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic 
acid.  For,  under  certain  circumstances,  6  At.  CI  and  G*H^O*  form  3  At. 
HCl,  and  chloracetic  acid  =  C*HCI'0*,  three  atoms  of  chlorine  taking 
the  place  of  the  three  hydrogen-atoms,  which  are  converted  into  HCl;  the 
chloracetic  acid  thus  formed  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  chlorine.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  H-atom  which 
is  replaceable  by  a  metal,  remains  unaltered;  for  the  chloracetic  acid, 
when  neutralized  with  potash  and  evaporated,  yields  C^Cl'KO^  with 
separation  of  1  At.  HO.  Hence  chloracetic  acid  is  CK])PO,HO',  and 
chloracetate  of  potash  is  C*C1»0,K0». 

This  difference  of  comportment  between  the  ono  H-atom  and  tho 
other  three  is  explained  by  their  different  arrangement.  The  one  external 
atom  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  touches  only  the  0-atom  of  tho 
nucleus ;  and  when  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  a  metallic  oxide  and 
escapes  in  the  form  of  water,  the  metal  attaches  itself  to  the  0-atom  of 
the  nucleus. 

TOL.  VII.  D 
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Moreover,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  very  dose  proximity  which  exista 
between  the  simple  atoma  of  an  organic  compound,  it  is  probable  that 
the  resnlt  is  determined,  not  only  by  the  affinity  of  the  atoms  lying 
immediately  together,  bnt  also,  thongh  in  a  less  aegree,  by  that  of  the 
more  distant  atoms;  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  not  only  by  the 
affinity  of  the  0-atom  in  the  nadeus  for  the  hydrogen  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  metal  on  the  other,  but  also  by  that  of  the  more  distant  atoms  of 
C  and  H  in  the  nucleus,  and  the  three  O-atoms  external  to  it. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  metallic  oxide  forms  with  acetic  acid,  the  com* 
pound  C^H'MO^  the  action  being  attended  with  separation  of  water,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  affinity  of  the  H  for  the  0  of  the  metallic  oxide 
plus  the  affinity  which  the  compound  C^H'O,^  (t.  0.,  the  acetic  acid 
minus  the  external  atom  of  H,)  exerts  upon  the  metal  through  the 
medium  of  the  oxygen-summit  of  the  nucleus,  plus  the  affinity  of  heat  for 
the  HO,  tending  to  form  vapour  with  it  (in  case  of  heat  being  necessary), 
is  greater  than  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  oxys^n  plus  the  above- 
meniioned  affinity  of  the  C^H*0,0*  for  the  H.  Similarly,  with  other 
acids.  This  separation  of  water  does  not  take  place  with  every  acid  and 
every  metallic  oxide;  in  many  cases  not  even  at  the  strongest  heat. 
Metallic  oxides  appear  to  be  unable  to  act  on  the  three  H-atoms  of  the 
nucleus,  because  these  atoms  are  immediately  surrounded  by  carbon- 
atoms,  which  probably  have  much  less  affinity  for  metals  than  for 
hydrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  chlorine  dpes  not  act  upon  the  H-atom  external  to 
the  nucleus,  because  the  neighbouring  0-atom  has  a  very  strong  affinity 
for  the  H,  and  very  little  for  the  01;  or  more  exactly:  the  affinity  of 
C^H'0,0',  as  it  acts  at  the  0-pole  of  the  nucleus,  for  H,  is  greater  than 
the  affinity  of  the  same  to  one  atom  of  chlorine  +  the  affinity  of  another 
atom  of  chlorine  for  the  H.  But  the  chemical  relations  of  the  chlorides 
of  carbon,  show  that  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  carbon  is  somewhat  con- 
siderable ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  affinity  of  S  At.  01  for  dH  of 
the  nucleus  plus  the  affinity  of  3  other  At.  01  for  the  0-atoms  of  the 
nucleus  may  overcome  the  affinity  of  SH  for  the  latter. 

4.  When  chlorine  converts  alcohol  0*H'O,  H*0  into  chloral,  0*HOPO* 
=  OK]IPO,HO,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  first  abstract  2  At.  H  external  to 
the  nucleus  and  leave  aldehyde  =  O^H'0,HO  (the  third  external  atom  of 
hydrogen,  being  at  the  same  time  transferred  from  the  cube-surfEUse  to 
the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  is  thereby  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  chlorine);  afterwards  3  more  atoms  of  chlorine  abstract  SH  from  the 
nucleus,  and  3  other  atoms  of  chlorine  take  their  place.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  chloral  =  C*HCPO«  =  CH:P0,H0,  in  which,  therefore, 
as  in  chloracetic  acid,  the  secondary  nucleus  O^HK)  is  converted  into 
0H>1H).  Liebig  {Ann,  Fharm.  19,  274)  gives  to  aldehyde  and  chloral  the 
formulsB  C*H'0,HO  and  C*CPO,HO;  but  he  regards  the  HO  as  water 
actually  formed;  whereas  in  my  view,  the  H  of  the  HO  is  supposed  to 
be  situated  at  the  0-pole,  and  the  0  at  the  0-pole  of  the  nucleus. 

5.  Alcohol  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into  2H0, 
and  olefiant  ffas  =  0^H^  In  this  case,  the  predisposing  affinity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  water  causes  the  0-atom  in  the  nucleus  and  the 
0-atom  external  to  it  to  unite  with  2H  to  form  water,  whilst  the  third 
external  atom  of  H  takes  the  place  of  the  single  0-atom  of  the  nucleus, 
and  thus  reproduces  the  primary  nucleus: 

C*H»0,H'0  =  C^H*  +  2H0. 
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With  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil  of  Titriol,  the  products  are  ether  and 
only  1  At.  water  =  (C'H»0,H«)+ HO.  In  this  case,  only  10  and  IH 
external  to  the  nucleus  combine  to  form  water,  and  2H  remain  without  it. 

6.  When  chlorine  acts  upon  this  ether  =  G^HK),HH,  there  are  pro- 
duced: first,  the  compound  OH*0,HC1  (the  H  going  to  the  0-pole,  the 
CI  to  the  C-pole);  secondly,  C^HH),C1*  ^tbat  the  external  atom  of  hydrogen 
at  the  0-pole  is  in  this  case  abstracted  by  CI,  while  the  same  does  not 
take  place  in  acetic  acid,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  in  the  latter,  there  are  8  0-atoms  to  weaken  the  attraction  of 
the  C  and  H  in  the  nucleus  for  the  CI  which  seeks  to  place  itself  at  the 
0-pole);  and  lastly,  CK;P0,C1',  the  3H  in  the  nucleus  being  likewise 
replaced  by  chlorine. 

7.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  heated  with  alcohol  forms  hydrochloric 
ether  =  C*H*C1,  with  separation  of  2H0;  or, 

C<H>0,HH)  +  HCl  =  C*H«C1,HH  +  2H0. 

Here  the  external  0-atom  unites  with  an  external  H-atom,  and  the 
0-atom  of  the  nucleus  with  the  H  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  2 HO, 
while  the  CI  takes  the  place  of  the  0-atom  in  the  nucleus. 

8.  Finally^  to  consider  one  of  the  most  complicated  cases,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  ether:  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  form  2  At.  water  and 
1  At.  acetic  ether,  the  decomposition,  according  to  the  empirical  formulae, 
taking  place  as  follows : 

OH«0«  +  C*H*0<  =  C«fl»0*  +  2H0. 

Here  we  must  suppose  that  the  carbon*pole  of  the  alcohol  first  approaches 
the  oxyffen-pole  of  the  acetic-acid,  so  that  the  former  may  give  up  the 
external  0-atom  there  situated  to  the  external  H-atom  on  the  0-pole  of 
the  acetic  acid;  in  the  next  place,  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid — a  cube- 
face  of  the  one  being  turned  towards  a  cube-face  of  the  other — must 
turn  round  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  C-pole  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
0-pole  of  the  acetic  acid  may  move  away  from  one  another,  and  the 
0-pole  of  the  alcohol  and  the  C-pole  of  the  acetic  acid  approach  one 
another.  In  this  moyement,  one  of  the  three  external  H-atoms  surround- 
ing the  0-pole  of  the  alcohol,  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  external 
0-atoms  surrounding  the  C-pole  of  the  acetic  acid;  these  atoms  unite  in 
the  form  of  a  second  atom  of  water,  and  are  eliminated ;  and  the  cube- 
face  of  the  alcohol  thereby  exposed  attaches  itself  to  the  simultaneously 
exposed  cube-face  of  the  acetic  acid;  and  in  this  manner  1  At.  acetic 
ether  is  produced.  Hence  this  compound,  being  formed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  two  cubes,  has  the  form  of  a  square  prism.  On  two  of  the 
opposite  lateral  edges  of  this  prism,  there  are  situated  in  succession, 
supposing  the  acetic  acid  to  be  at  the  top,  CHCH;  on  the  third:  OCHC; 
on  the  fourth:  HCOC.  On  this  last  eage,  however,  there  are  likewise 
two  external  0-atoms  belonging  to  the  acetic  acid,  at  the  top,  and  two 
external  H-atoms,  belonging  to  the  alcohol,  at  the  bottom,  so  that  this 

O      H 
edge  exhibits  the  following  arrangement:  HqCO^C  (the   atoms   here 

placed  on  the  left  are  supposed  to  be  actually  at  top).  The  formula  is 
therefore: 

C*B*0,BH)  +  C<H»0,HO»  =  2H0  +  (C>HH),H«  +  C*HH),0«). 

Acetic  ether  contains  therefore  an  alcohol-residne  s=  C^H'0,H*  combined 

D  2 
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with  an  aoeiio  acid  lesidtte  =  C^H*0,0\  In  short,  in  the  formation  of 
acetic  ether,  the  alcohol  and  the  acetic  acid  both  lose  I  HO,  but  in  sach  a 
manner  that  10  of  the  alcohol  combines  with  IH  of  the  acetic  acid, 
and  IH  of  the  alcohol  with  10  of  the  acetic  acid  to  form  2  A^.  This 
alcohol-residue,  althongh  it  has  the  same  composition  as  ether,  is  never- 
theless not  identical  with  that  compound.  In  the  alcohol-residue  of  the 
acetic  ether,  the  two  external  H-atoms  are  situated  on  two  cube-faces  at 
the  C-pole;  in  ether,  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  placed  at  the 
0-pole,  the  other  at  the  C-pole. — Acetic  ether,  when  treated  with  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  is  reconverted  into  alcohol  and  acetate  of  potash. 
Here  we  may  suppose,  that  the  K  from  the  KO  attaches  itself  externally 
to  the  acetic  acid  residue,  converting  it  into  OH'0,K0^  and  the  0  to 
the  C-pole  of  the  alcohol  residue,  which  is  thereby  converted  into 
C*H*0,H*0;  moreover,  that  these  two  products,  which  have  no  separate 
existence,  decompose  IHO,  the  0  of  which  is  employed  in  completing 
the  formation  of  acetate  of  potash,  C*H'0,KO',  ana  the  H  in  completing 
the  formation  of  the  alcohol,  C*H'0,H'0. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  dried  at  100^=C'HO*;  as  thus  considered,  it  is  mono- 
basic, and  forms  with  1  At.  PbO,  CPbO*  and  1  Aq.  It  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  bibasic,  a  supposition  probable  for  several  reasons ;  and 
then  its  atomic  weight  must  be  doubled.  The  crude  formula  will  then 
bo  C^H'O^  According  to  the  latter  view,  it  likewise  belongs  to  the 
ethylene -series,  excepting  that  its  secondary  nucleus  consists  only  of  C 
and  0.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  C^O^H'O^  The  4C  are  united  with 
the  40  into  a  cube;  the  2  At.  H  being  probably  situated  on  two  of  the 
opposite  faces  of  this  cube,  and  40  on  the  other  four  sides.  If  iNaO 
comes  in  coutact  with  this  compound  atom,  the  H  of  one  cube-face  is 
replaced  by  iNa,  with  formation  of  water,  and  the  acid  salt  is  produced, 
which,  after  drying  at  a  strong  heat,  has,  according  to  the  binary  theory, 
the  composition  NaO,CH)»  +  HO,C»0'  or  NaO,HO,C*0«,  or.  according  to 
Laurent,  C^HNaO^,0',  and,  according  to  the  view  here  developed,  must 
be  written  in  the  form  C*0*,HNaO*.  When  2NaO  comes  in  contact 
with  the  oxalic  acid,  both  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  situated  on  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  cube  are  replaced  by  Na,  and  the  neutral  salt  is  formed, 
which,  according  to  the  binary  theory,  is  NaO,C'0'  or  2NaO,C*0*; 
according  to  Laurent,  C*Na*0',0*;  according  to  the  view  now  under 
consideration,  C*0*,Na^0*. — Oxalic  acid  with  2  At.  alcohol  forms  oxalio 
ether  and  4  At.  HO: 

2(C*H»0,H»0)  +  C<CH,H«0^  =  4110  +  [2(C<H'0,H«)  +  C*0*,O»]. 

The  process  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  acetic 
ether:  1  At.  alcohol  transfers  the  0-atom  situated  at  its  C-pole,  to  the 
H-atom  on  one  of  the  cube-faces  of  the  oxalic  acid;  then,  as  the  nuclens 
turns  round,  1  H-atom  of  the  three  which  are  situated  round  the  0-pole 
is  transferred  to  an  0-atom  on  a  second  cube-face  of  the  oxalic  acid; 
while  the  cube- face  of  that  substance  from  which  the  H  has  been 
abstracted  attaches  itself  to  a  cube-face  of  the  alcohol;  and  similarly 
with  a  second  atom  of  alcohol.  In  this  manner,  a  square  prism  is  formed, 
composed  of  three  cubes,  the  oxalic  acid  being  in  the  middle;  two  external 
H-atoms  are  attached  to  each  of  the  two  alcohol-residues,  and  two  external 
Oatoms  to  the  oxalic  acid  residue  (=C*0*,0'). 

Laurent's  Falene-  or  Methylene-ntn^H  includes  among  other  compounds: 
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MarsH-mssCH^;  methylic  ether=C»H'0;  wood- spirit =C*H*0*;  formic 
acid  C*HK)*.  In  this  case,  we  may  suppose  that  methylene  has  the  shape 
of  a  square  table,  the  four  comers  of  which  are  formed  of  a  C-atom  and 
an  H-atom  alternately.  In  marsh-gas,  two  more  atoms  of  H  are  attached 
to  the  nucleus,  making  CH',H*j  of  these  2H,  one  is  attached  to  the 
upper,  the  other  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  square  table;  and  if  the 
figure  be  so  placed  that  one  of  the  C-atoms  shall  be  above  and  the  other 
below,  the  4H  will  be  arranged  horizontally  round  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  2C,  so  that  an  octohedron  will  be  formed.  Methylic  ether,  C*HO,H», 
has  for  its  secondary  nucleus  a  square  table  formed  of  2  C-atoms,  1 
H-atom,  and  1  0-atom  placed  opposite  to  the  H-atom,  and  having  also 
1  At.  H  attached  to  the  middle  of  its  upper  and  under  surface;  the  same 
construction,  therefore,  as  for  marsh-gas.  Wood-spirit  =  C'HO.H'O,  has 
the  same  form  as  methylic  ether,  excepting  that  one  additional  0-atom  is 
attached  to  the  H-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and  one  H-atom  to  the  0-atom  of 
the  nucleus.  Formic  acid  is  CHO,HO',  and  therefore  contains  the  same 
secondary  nucleus,  C'HO ;  an  0-atom  is  placed  above  and  below  at  the 
middle  of  the  square  table;  also  1  0-atom  with  the  H-atom  of  the 
nucleus,  and  1  H-atom  with  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus.  Hence  it  appears 
that  wood -spirit  and  formic  acid  have  exactly  the  same  structure,  corre- 
sponding externally  to  an  acute  square-based  octohedron,  excepting  that 
in  wood-spirit  the  base  of  the  figure  is  formed  of  2C  and  2H,  and  in 
formic  acid  of  2C  and  20 ;  just  as  (p.  33)  the  structure  of  an  atom  of 
alcohol  is  similar  to  that  of  an  atom  of  acetic  acid.  When  formic  acid  =: 
CHO,HO'  is  converted  by  PbO  into  HO  and  formiate  of  lead  = 
CHO,PbO',  an  atom  of  Pb  is  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  H-atom 
attached  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus. 

These  examples  taken  from  the  ethylene-  and  the  methylene-  series 
may  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  view  which  I 
entertain  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, it  is  essentially  the  same  as  Laurent's  nucleus-theory,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  further  extension  and  confirmation  of  that  theory  by  an 
investigation  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  elementary  atoms.  Even  if 
the  data  of  this  investigation  are  defective  or  erroneous,  I  am  yet  con- 
vinced, that  all  theories  on  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  and 
all  controversies  as  to  this  or  that  mode  of  writing  rational  formulse,  if 
not  supported  by  a  plausible  arrangement  of  the  compound  atom,  will 
aid  us  but  little  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  ideas.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  controversy  respecting  the  constitution  of  ether  and  alcohol 
between  Dumas  and  Bonllay  on  the  one  side,  and  Berzelius  and  Liebig, 
on  the  other.  According  to  the  former,  ether  is  a  compound  of  etherine 
with  water =C^H^,Aq.,  and  nlcohol=OH^,2Aq.;  according  to  the  latter, 
the  hypothetical  radical,  ethyl =C^H',  forms  with  0,  the  oxide  of  ethyl= 
ether;  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  1  At,  water,  forms  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyl = alcohol =C*H*0  +  Aq.  Now,  on  comparing  these  views 
with  the  explanation  given  on  page  32,  it  appears  probable  that  neither 
of  them  is  right.  At  all  events,  neither  ether  nor  alcohol  can  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  water  ready  formed;  they  are  not  hydrates;  if  so,  they 
would  surely  give  up  this  water  to  burnt  lime  or  baryta,  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Neither  is  ether  converted  into  alcohol  by  solution  in 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  ethyl  is  a  fictitious  compound  (see  p.  12), 
supposed  to  combine  like  a  metal  with  oxygen  and  with  chlorine,  form- 
ing compounds  analogous  to  the  metallic  oxides  and  cUoiidss.    Thus 
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h7droGhlorieethera=G«H*Cl(=OH'Cl,H*.  Gfm.)  is  regarded  as  oUoride 
of  ethyl;  but  it  does  not  precipitate  Bilyer-solatioDB,  Ac. 


II.  Formation  of  Oroakio  Compounds. 

We  bare  to  distingaisb  between  the  fonnation  of  these  compoands 
from  inorganio  materiaJs^  and  their  formation  from  a  preyionsly  existing 
organic  substance. 

1.  Formation  of  Organic  Compotmds  from  Inorganic  Materials. 

This  process  takes  place  chiefly  in  living  plants.  Vegetables  elabo- 
rate the  greater  part  of  the  organic  componnds  of  which  they  consist 
from  the  inorganic  materials  presented  to  them;  chiefly  from  water, 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  the  green  parts  of  plants,  daring  the 
presence  of  light,  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
also,  of  water,  is  constantly  going  on ;  and  while  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  is  given  off*  in  the  form  of  gas,  the  remaining  portion  enters 
into  an  organic  compound. 

Thus,  we  may  suppose  that,  for  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid 
(=C*H«0*),  4  At.  CO*  and  2H0  are  reouired;  4CO»+2HO=C*H»0»«; 
and  when  20  are  evolved,  there  remains  C^IPO*=: oxalic  acid.  For  the 
formation  of  common  sugar  (supposing  that  compound  =  C**!!**^*), 
24CO*  and  22HO  are  required;  if  the  24CO'  give  all  their  oxvgen,  viz. 
480,  there  remain  24C,  which,  in  a  manner  not  yet  explained,  combine 
with  the  22H  and  220  of  the  22HO  to  form  sugar. — In  other  cases, 
oxygen  appears  to  be  given  off  from  water  as  well  as  from  carbonic  acid. 
Thus,  20CO'  and  16H0,  when  they  give  off  all  their  oxygen,  yield  20C 
and  16H,  which  unite  and  form  oil  of  turpentine. — To  give  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  azotized  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed 
in  a  plant,  we  will  suppose,  with  Mulder,  that  protein =C*®H'*N*0".  In 
that  case,  40CO',  16H0,  and  5  ammonia,  will  be  required  to  form  it,  and 
from  these  compounds  840  must  be  separated  : 

40CO»  +  16H0  +  5NHS  —  840  =  C*0H«N»O». 

Numerous  transformations  of  one  chemical  compound  into  another 
likewise  take  place  in  living  plants  as  well  as  in  animals.  [For  Anther 
detailt  on  this  subject,  fHd.  Chemeal  Phythlogy  qfPktnti  and  AnimaU."] 

Art  is  but  rarely  able  to  produce  organic  compounds  from  inorganio 
materials,  but  is  competent  to  transform  a  given  organic  compound  into  a 
great  variety  of  others. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  artificial  production  of  organic 
compounds  from  morganic  materials. 

1.  Although  nitric  acid  is  generally  produced  by  the  decay  of  azotized 
organic  bodies,  and  ammonia  by  their  decay  or  destructive  distillation, 
both  these  substances  may  nevertheless  be  formed  by  processes  purely 
inorganic;  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  nitrogen  and  5  vol.  oxygen  gaa,  subjected 
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for  some  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  electric  spark,  while  standing  oyer 
water,  yields  aqaeons  nitric  acid  (II.,  387).  When  tin  is  acted  upon  by 
aqneoos  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products  (11.,  418).  If  this  salt  be  then  oonyerted  into  sal-ammoniac, 
the  latter  intimately  mixed  with  bkck-lead  and  lime  or  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  retort,— or,  if  a  mixture  of  ammoniacal  gas 
and  carbonic  oxide  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  <&c.,  hydrocyavuUe 
of  ammonia  peases  over,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  the  first 
organic  compound  thus  formed,  may  afterwards  be  converted  into  several 
others.  Thus,  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  distilled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  yield  aqueota  hydrocyanic  acic^=:HC^N;  on  saturating 
this  compound  with  mercuric  oxide,  crystallizing  by  evaporation,  and 
heating  the  resulting  crystals  of  cyanide  mercury=Hg,C*N,  by  them- 
selves, we  obtain  gaseous  cyanogen^(?^.  Finally,  on  passing  this  gas 
into  aqueous  ammonia,  by  which  it  is  abundantly  absorbed,,  we  obtain, 
among  other  products,  oxalic  add ^Q^Jl^Q^f  and  tir0a=  CH^N^O*.  The 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  potash,  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acu]{= C'HK)^.  Besides  these  com- 
pounds, there  may  be  formed  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  paracyanogen, 
oyanurio  acid,  sulphocyanogen,  mellon,  and  various  other  organic  com- 
pounds. [Forftirther  deteHfl,  vt<f.  C^ofio^M.] 

2.  The  carbon  in  cast  iron  yields  organic  compounds  when  the  cast 
iron  is  treated  in  various  ways. 

a.  When  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  fetid  gas  is  evolved,  the  odour  of  which  is  due  to  the  vapour  of  a 
volatile  oil  mixed  with  the  gas  (V.,  216,  217).  Part  of  t^e  hydrogen,  as 
it  escapes  from  the  water  in  the  nascent  itate,  appears  to  combine  with 
the  carbon  separated  from  the  cast  iron,  to  form  this  oil.  The  vapour  of 
the  same  oil  appears  also  to  be  mixed  with  the  offensive,  empyreumatic, 
fatty-smelling  hydrogen  gas  which  Kastner  {Ratin,  Arch,  2,  239)  obtained 
by  passing  vapour  of  water  over  cast-iron  nails  (previously  softened  by 
ignition  between  ferric  oxide)  heated  to  redness  in  a  gun-barrel. 

h.  When  cast  iron  is  thus  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  residue  is  left,  which,  besides  graphite,  contains  a  brown,  mould-like 
substance,  soluble  in  potash  (V.,  216,  217).  A  similar  mould-like  sub- 
stance is  left  on  dissolving  cast  iron  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua-regia  (V.,  216). 
Part  of  this  substance  passes  into  solution  with  the  ferric  oxide;  is  thrown 
down,  together  with  the  oxide,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia;  and  may  be 
dissolved  out  from  the  precipitate  by  boiling  water  or  aqueous  potash. 
(Berzelius,  Afhandlingar^  3,  128;  also  Schcr,  Ann.  7,  234;  further,  Lehrh. 
Aufl.  5,  B.  I.,  739.)  In  the  formation  of  this  mould-like  substance,  the 
carbon  separated  in  the  nascent  state  by  the  solution  of  the  iron,  appears 
to  unite  with  H  and  0  derived  from  the  water. 

e.  When  the  alloy  of  1  pt.  platinum  and  100  steel  (VI.,  336)  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acia,  and  the  insoluble  residue,  containing 
platinum,  iron,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  boiled,  there  remains  a  blackish 
substance  no  lonffcr  soluble  in  the  acid ;  this,  after  being  washed  and 
dried,  detonates  uightly  and  with  a  faint  light  at  about  200^,  and,  as  the 
heat  gradually  rises,  decomposes  without  further  detonation.  The  same 
substance  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  yields  a  very  large  quantity  of  platinum 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  (Faraday  and  Stodart,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fkys. 
21,  72.)  In  the  production  of  this  phenomenon,  there  is  doubtless  an 
organic  compound  concerned,  probably  containing  hyponitrio  acid.  (Gm.) 
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3.  The  carbon  contained  in  bisnlphide  of  carbon  is  also  capable  of 
yielding  organic  compounds. 

.a.  When  the  anomalons  compound  CSCFO^  discoyered  by  Berzelius 
and  Marcet,  and  prodnced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  bisnl- 
phide of  carbon  (II.,  337),  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  baryta- water, 
a  solution  of  BaCl  is  obtained,  together  with  a  baryta-salt  containing 
BaO,C«Cl'S*0»=C»BaCl*,S»0«: 

2(CSCP0«)  +  2BaO  =  BaCl  +  C«BaCP,2S0». 

The  acid  of  this  salt  has,  in  the  nncombined  state,  the  formula^ 
CHC1',2S0*,  Now  this  acid  may,  by  the  action  of  re-agents  which 
abstract  chlorine  and  substitute  hydrogen  in  its  place,  t,g,^  by  zinc,  and 
by  the  electric  current  at  the  negative  pole — be  first  conyerted  into 
C?HH?1»,2S0',  then  into  C«H»C1,2S0»,  and  finally  into  C»H*,2S0».  AU 
these  acids  may  be  regarded  as  conjugate  acids  containing  for  eyery  2  At 
sulphuric  acid,  1  At.  marsh-gas  =:C'H*,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partly 
replaced  by  chlorine. 

If,  now,  we  regard  this  substance  CH^,  thus  combined  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  organic,  we  must  conclude  that  an  organic  product  has 
been  formed  from  inorganic  materials,  and  the  question  then  arises,  where 
does  this  formation  begin  %  Is  sulphide  of  carbon  an  organic  compound= 
CS^?  Or  is  Berzelius  and  Marcet*s  compound  to  be  regarded  as 
0^01^280^,  i.«.,  as  a  compound  of  sulphurous  acid  with  an  organic  chloride 
of  carbon  ?  Or  does  the  organic  formation  begin  with  the  four  acids 
above  mentioned?  The  first  and  second  of  these  suppositions  are  the 
most  probable.  The  peculiar  camphor-like  nature  of  the  CSCl'O'  inclines 
us  to  suppose  that  this  compound  is  organic.  But  there  are  also  many 
reasons  for  regarding  even  sulphide  of  carbon  as  an  organic  compound. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  much  less  than  the  mean  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  its  constituents  (I.,  72),  and  there  is  no  example  of  such 
expansion  in  the  case  of  an  inorganic  compound.  It  likewise  exhibits 
remarkably  great  volatility  in  comparison  with  its  constituent  elements. 
Lastly,  it  yields  a  number  of  other  organic  compounds  (t^.  inf,  h  and  c). 
But,  if  sulphide  of  carbon  be  regarded  as  an  organic  compound,  we  lose 
the  analogy  which  this  substance  and  carbonic  acid  exhibit  in  their  saline 
compounds.  Carbonate  of  potash =KO,CO';  but  sulphocarbonate  of 
potassium  will  no  longer  be  KS,CS«,  but  2KS,C*S*,  &c.  Hydrosulpho- 
carbonic  acid  CHS'  (II.,  206)  would  then  be  the  acid  of  this  potassium- 
salt,  and  =C^H'S^  On  such  a  supposition,  the  analogy  can  only  be 
restored,  by  doubling  the  atomic  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thereby 
converting  it  into  a  bibasic  organic  acid  :  Monocarbonato  of  potash = 
2K0,C0*j  bicarbonate  of  potash =KO,HO,C*0*.  But  carbonic  acid 
does  not  exhibit  any  real  similarity  with  the  organic  acids,  which,  in  the 
free  state,  contain  a  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  equal  to  the  number 
of  atoms  of  metal  which  they  take  up  to  form  a  salt ;  there  is  no  acid 
having  the  composition  C'H^O*  or  2H0,C'0*,  and  analogous  to  hydrosul- 
phocarbonic  acid.  Lastly,  if  we  regard  carbonic  oxide  as  C^O',  phosgene 
as  C'CPO',  and  suppose  that  cast-iron,  a  substance  formed  at  a  white 
heat,  contains  (together  with  free  iron^  an  organic  compound  of  C  and 
Fe,  which,  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  m  acids,  exchanges  its  iron  for  H 
or  H  and  0, — we  shall  be  led  to  consider  all  carbon-compounds  as 
organic,  and  may  then  perhaps  agree  with  Gerhardt  in  making  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron=.12. — How  far  we  may  safely  go  in  this  direction 
must  be  decided  by  further  investigations. 
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h.  When  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  ia  passed,  together  with 
chlorine,  throagh  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  chloride  of  sulphur  and 
chloride  of  carbon =CGP  [0^01^  Om,]  are  produced;  the  latter,  when  \ 

purified  and  passed  by  itself  through  a  red-hot  porcelun  tube,  yields 
chlorine  ffas  and  a  mixture  of  CCl  and  C*CP  f  (XJl*  and  C*Cl«;  for 
compounds  containing  but  few  atoms  of  carbon  may  be  conyerted  by  a  red 
heat  into  compounds  containing  many  carbon^toms:  Gfm,'\  This  CCl 
[CH)1^]  being  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water,  and  exposea  to  sunshine 
m  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
C^CP  [C*C1«],  but  part  of  it  is  transformed  into  chloracetic  acid  fC^HCl'O*]. 
(Kolbe,  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  147,  and  181).  By  the  action  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  mercury  and  also  by  water,  this  chloracetic  acid  may  be 
converted  into  ordinary  acetic  aeid=C^H^O^  (Melsens,  N,  Ann»  Uhim, 
Phy»,  10,  233.)  Thus  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  sulphide  of  carbon. 
This  acid  may  then  be  converted  into  acetone,  C^H'O^  cacodyl,  and 
various  other  organic  compounds. 

c.  Aqueous  ammonia,  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  forms  hydrosulpho- 
cyanate  as  well  as  hydrosulphocarbonate  of  ammonia. 

4.  When  potassium  is  prepared  by  distilling  carbonate  of  potash  with 
charcoal,  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  as  it  escapes,  carries  with  it  a  yellowish 
grey  vapour  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  grey  substance 
in  the  delivery  tube  (III.>  7).  This  substance  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  reddish  yellow  solution,  from  which  rhodvdnate  (6m.;  Heller),  croconaU 
(Gra.),  and  oxalate  of  potash  (Liebig,  Schw.  47,  114;  also  Mag.  Phai^m. 
15,  141;  Gm.  Pogg.  7,  525;  also  Mag.  Pharm.  15,  140)  may  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  the  dark  brown  mother-liquor  of  these  salts  contains  a  large, 
quantity  of  a  potash-salt,  the  acid  of  which  is  kumic,  or  some  similar  acid, 
together  with  small  quanities  of  acetate  of  potash,  ^nnto^^  of  potash,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  (Gm.).  Tartrate  of  potash,  the  presence  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Liebig,  I  was  not  able  to  find.  Since,  according  to  Liebig, 
rhodizinate  and  croconate  of  potash  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  passing 
carbonic  oxide  gas  over  heated  potassium,  it  follows  that  these  acids  are  not 
formed  directly  from  the  charcoal  or  from  the  rock-oil  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  potassium,  but  by  the  action  of  potassium-vapour  on  carbonic 
oxide  gas  at  a  lower  temperature. 

5.  Wood-charcoal  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  dis- 
solves and  forms  a  brown  liquid,  which,  on  eyaporation,  leaves  a  brown 
extract  soluble  in  water;  it  precipitates  a  solution  of  glue,  and  is  there- 
fore called  ariiJiciaZ  tannin.  (Hatchett.)  The  same  reaction  is  obtained 
with  charcoal  prepared  from  inorganic  substances,  viz.,  by  decomposing 
carbonate  of  soda  with  phosphorus  at  a  red  heat.  (Gm.) 

Dobereiner  {Oken's  Isis,  1817,  s.  576;  further,  Gilb.  58,  210)  observed 
that  when  vapour  of  water  is  passed  in  considerable  quantity  over  charcoal 
heated  to  redness  in  a  gun-barrel,  the  gas -delivery  tube  bemg  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  a  gelatinous,  volatile  substance,  which  smells  like  fat 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  collects  in  the  tube  and  ultimately  stops  it  up. 

This  experiment  did  not  succeed  in  the  hands  of  B^rand  and  Tromms* 
dorff.  (iT.  Tr.  2,  2,  203.) 

A  mixture  of  1  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  and  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  or  of 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  and  1  vol.  hydrogen,  placed  over  aqueous  solution  of 
potash,  either  in  the  light  or  in  the  shade,'does  not  yield  oxalic  acid ;  neither 
18  sugar  formed  by  strongly  compressing  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  marsh-gas.  (Dobereiner,  Oilb,  59,  323;  75,  338.) 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  that  only  the  lower  order  of  oiganio  oom- 
pounds,  those,  namely,  which  contain  but  few  atoms  of  carbon,  oan  be 
formed  artificially  from  inorganic  materials;  in  the  monld-like  substances, 
howerer,  which  are  obtained  from  cast-iron  and  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium^  a  larger  number  of  carbon-atoms  is  supposed  to  be  present 

2.  Fomuttum  ofans  Organic  Compound  from  AnMer. 

Many  transformations  of  this  kind  take  place  in  Itring  plants  and 
animals,  but  art  is  likewise  capable  of  convertiug  a  given  orffanio  com- 
pound into  a  great  variety  of  others.  Many  of  these  artificially  formed 
organic  compounds  likewise  occur  in  nature. 

The  following  compounds,  for  example,  may  be  formed  by  artificial 
processes: — Formic  cukd;  from  tartaric  acid,  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid. — Oxalic  acid,  from  sugar  and  nitric  acid. — Acetic  acid,  in 
various  ways. — Butyric  acid,  from  sugar,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermen- 
tation.—  Valerianic  acid,  from  potato-oil,  by  the  action  of  fused  hydrate 
of  potash. — Succinic  acid,  by  treating  fatty  substances  with  nitric  acid. — 
The  volatile  oil  in  the  flowers  of  Spirwa  tumaria,  from  salicin  and  chromic 
acid. — The  volatile  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbcns  (salicylate  of  methyl), 
from  salicylic  acid  and  wood-spirit.— ^rop^-Mi^ar,  from  starch  or  woody 
fibre,  by  sulphuric  acid. — Margaric  acid,  from  stearic  acid  by  distillation. 
—  Urea,  from  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia^  or  from  uric  acid  by  the  action  of 
peroxide  of  lead. — Allantoic,  from  uric  acid  by  peroxide  ot  lead. 

Tbe  number  of  artificially  formed  organic  compounds  which  do  not 
occur  in  nature,  is  however  immeasurably  greater.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  Methylic  alcohol,  methylic  ether,  and  many  other  memoers 
of  the  methylene-series;  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  ethylene-seriee;  the 
members  of  the  phenylene-series,  &c.; — so  that,  taking  into  account  the 
numerous  compounds  in  which  H  is  artificially  replaced  by  01,  Br,  I,  Ad, 
or  X,  we  may  say  that  the  organic  compounds  which  can  only  be  obtained 
artificially,  &r  exceed  in  number  those  which  occur  in  nature.  Lately, 
indeed,  chemists  have  even  succeeded  in  forming  artificial  alkaloids,  e,  g., 
melamine,  ammeline,  aniline,  chinoline,  lophine,  furf urine,  thiosinnaminOi 
sinnamine,  sinapoline,  napthalidam. 

But  in  most  cases  of  the  artificial  formation  of  one  organic  compound 
from  another,  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  either  remains  the  same  or 
diminishes,  the  latter  phenomenon  being  equivalent  to  the  depression  of 
the  compound  to  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale.  In  some  few  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  by  artificial  processes,  convert  compounds  containing  a 
smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms,  into  others  containing  a  greater  number. 
If  now  we  consider  that  art  is  capable  of  producing  certain  organic 
compounds  from  inorganic  materials,  and  in  some  cases,  also,  of  increasing 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  a  given  organic  compound,  it  appears  not 
impossible  that  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  form  artificially,  many  if  not 
all  the  organic  compounds  which  occur  in  nature. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon-atoms 
by  artificial  process  is  only  apparent. 

In  the  actual  ina^eoMe  in  the  number  ofcarbon^aioms,  the  product  richer 
in  carbon  must  be  a  primary  organ ie  compound;  the  symmetrical  figure  in 
which  the  constituent  atoms  are  arranged,  must  not  appear  like  an 
Aggv^gAto  of  several  figures,  Jbut  must  have  a  common  centre. 
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This  aotnal  increase  in  the  number  of  oarbon-aionu  is  meat  readily 
brought  about  by  strong  heat. 

When  benzoate  of  lime,  O^^H'CaO^i  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  or 
when  yapour  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  creosote  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  naphthaline,  C"H«,  is  formed.  Hence,  C*H«0>,  OH*0,  or  C>«H»0», 
yields  C^H^;  the  earbon  of  5  At  alcohol,  for  example,  must  therefore  be 
employed  in  forming  1  At.  naphthaline.  At  a  red  heat,  carbon  separates 
from  the  organio  vapours  in  the  form  of  soot;  and  at  the  moment  of 
separation  from  one  part  of  the  organic  compound,  it  appears  to  pass  over 
to  another  part  in  order  to  form  therewith  a  compound  richer  in  carbon. 
Even  if  naphthaline  be  regarded  as  C'H'  it  will  still  contain  1  At.  of 
carbon  more  than  alcohol;  but  this  formula  is  inadmissible,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  boiling  point,  vapour-density,  compounds,  and  substitution- 
products  of  naphthaline:  for  instance,   it  would  require  that  G**H^C1, 

should  be  expressed  fractionally:  C'H*OK 

The  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  &c,,  yields  paraffine=C*H", 
whereas  wood  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  only  24  At.  0. 

CCl*  passed  tnrough  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  in  addition  to  free  chlorine, 
two  kinds  of  chloride  of  carbon,  which  must  be  regarded,  not  as  CGI*  and 
C*C1*,  but  as  OCl*  and  C*C1*;  for  both  may,  by  a  process,  in  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  increase  of  carbon-atoms  takes  place,  be 
converted  into  chloracetic  and  afterwards  into  acetic  acid,  in  which  the 
existence  of  40  must  be  admitted  (p.  41). 

If  oxalic  acid  be  regarded,  not  as  monobasic =C'HO*,  but  as  bibasic= 
OHK)*,  the  transformation  of  formiate  of  potash  into  oxalate  by  heating 
it  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
change  of  the  same  nature: 

2(C«KHO<)  =  C^IPO  +  H«. 

In  the  same  light  also,  we  must  consider  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen,  CN,  on  aqueous  ammonia. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained 
=C*o{j8Q^  or  more  probably  =C*H**0',  whereas  an  atom  of  acetic  acid 
contains  only  4  At.  U. 

Fusel-oiL  C'®H**0*,  may  be  converted,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
acid  at  a  gradually  increasmg  heat,  first  into  C^^H'®,  then  into  t^H^,  and 
lasUv  into  C«H*>. 

Another  transformation  of  the  same  kind  is  the  conversion  of  lactic, 
acid,  C'H*0*,  into  butyric  acid,  C'H®0*,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation. 

2(C«H«0«)  =  4H  +  4C0»  +  C^H^O*. 

Also  the  brown  resin  into  which  aldehyde  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  notash,  and  the  resinous  and  coaly  products  which  oil  of  vitriol  forms 
with  many  organic  compounds,  doubtless  coutain  in  one  atom  a  larger 
number  of  carbon-atoms  than  the  compounds  from  which  they  are 
formed. 

In  the  apparent  increate  of  the  number  of  carhon-atome,  organic  compounds 
or  parts  of  them  are  made  to  unite,  to  the  number  of  two  or  more  atoms, 
so  as  to  form  a  complex  product,  in  which  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  is 
consequently  increased.  But  the  resulting  complex  compounds,  Laurent's 
Syndennidee,  may  asain  be  resolved  into  the  original  compounds  contain- 
ing the  smaller  numoer  of  oarbon-atoms. 
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Urea,  when  subjected  to  a  moderately  strong  heat,  is  converted  into 
ammonia  and  cTanaric  acid,  which  latter  compound  is  supposed  to  contain 
three  times  as  manj  carbon-atoms  as  urea: 

3(C«HW0»)  =  3NH»  +  C«H»N»0«. 

HydroBulphocyanate  of  ammonia  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  close 
vessel,  yields  Mellon  =  C*N*. 

Crude  bitter  almond  oil,  C**H*0*,  is  converted  by  certain  modes  of 
treatment,  into  compounds,  which,  according  to  Laurent,  contain  2,  8,  4, 
6,  and  even  9  times  as  many  carbon-atoms.  A  few  examples  may  serve 
to  elucidate  this  matter.  Bitter  almond  oil  is  converted,  by  the  action  of 
hydroBulphate  of  ammonia,  into  Sulphobenzene: 

C"H«0»  +  2HS  «  C"H«Sa  +  2H0 ; 

And  this  compound,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields,  among 
other  products,  crvstalline  lamin»  of  Stilbene  =  C^H^'.  This  compound 
might  be  regarded  as  the  hitherto  unknown  nucleus  of  bitter  almond  oil 
and  benzoic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  as  Benzene  =  C^^H*.  But,  according  to 
this  formula,  its  vapour  would  be  monatomic  (2  volumes);  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  C^H'',  it  is  diatomic  (4  volumes).  The  latter 
view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  substitution-products  of  stilbene,  f.  ^., 
C^H^'Cl  and  C*^H^^X.  In  the  oxidation  of  stilbene  by  chromic  acid, 
however,  it  is  brought  back  to  the  denees  of  oxidation  of  benzene,  viz., 
into  bitter  almond  oil,  C^^H^O',  and  benzoic  acid,  C^^H^O^  Moreover, 
bitter  almond  oil  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  by  aqueous 
ammonia  into  rectangular  octohedrons  of  Hydrobenzamide,  C^H^^N',  in 
which  3  At.  benzene  G^^H',  are  united  with  2N.  This  compound,  by 
contact  with  cold  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  bitter 
almond  oil  and  sal-ammoniac : 

C«HWN«  +  6HO  +  2Ha  =  3(Ci<H«0«)  +  2(NH<C1). 

In  a  similar  manner,  Isatin  =  C^^H'NO*  may  be  transformed  into  com- 
pounds in  which  2,  3,  or  6  atoms  of  it  are  united. 

3  At.  Mellitic  acid  =  3(C*H0^)  with  1  At.  ammonia  form  Euchronio 
acid  =  C"H^NO^  with  separation  of  4H0;  but  the  latter  compound, 
when  heated  to  200°  in  contact  with  water,  is  again  resolved  into  3  At. 
mellitic  acid  and  1  At  ammonia. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  a  resin  con- 
taining twice  as  many  carbon-atoms: 

2(C»Hi«)  +  60  =  C*»H»»0*  +  2H0 ; 

to  suppose  that  this  resin  has  the  composition  G^H^^O',  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  its  slight  volatility,  and  with  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  bases.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  a  real  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  takes  place. 

The  class  of  Syndesmides  Hkewiso  includes  those  compounds  which 
are  regarded  as  Acetones  in  the  general  sense  (Ketones  ?).  When  acids 
containing  40  are  made  to  combine  with  potash,  and  the  dry  salt  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  carbonate  of  potash  remains  and  tbe  acetone  passes 
over.  Thus  2  At.  acetate  of  potash  are  resolved  into  2  At.  carbonate  of 
potash  and  1  At.  acetone,  properly  so  called. 

2(C^H»K04)  =  2(KO,C02)  +  C«H«0*. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  6-carbou  compound  produced  from  a  4-carbon 
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compound.  The  fomier  may^  however,  be  regarded  as  a  oooipoand  of 
the  second  order,  consisting  of  the  residues  of  2  At.  acetic  acid,  viz.^ 
G^HH)'-)-C'H'.  For  by  the  action  of  oxidating  agents,  an  acid  is  pro- 
dnced  containing,  not  6  but  4  C-atoms,  yiz.,  acetic  acid.  Similar  observa- 
tions might  be  applied  to  other  products  of  the  same  class  (yid.  Decom- 
poiUion  of  organic  compounds  by  fixed  alkalis). 

In  the  same  category  must  be  included  the  various  compound  ethers, 
formed,  with  separation  of  water,  by  treating  an  alcohol  with  an  organic 
acid.  In  these  compounds,  the  number  of  C-atoms  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  C-atoms  in  the  alcohol  and  the  acid;  but  they  are  not  primary 
organic  compounds;  and  when  treated  with  aqueous  alkalis,  they  are  again 
resolyed  into  alcohol  and  acid. 

Gerhardt  and  Lanrcnt,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  uneven  numbers  of 
atoms,  suppose  that  when  only  1  At.  H  comes  in  contact  with  1  At.  of  a 
compound,  2  At.  of  the  compound  unite  with  2H.  Thus,  by  addition  of 
IH,  alloxan  O»H*N*0»^  is  converted  into  alloxantin,  C«H*N*0'°;  chinone, 
C»H*0*,  into  green  hydrochinone,  C»H»0*;  indigo-blue,  C"H»NOS  into 
indigo-white,  C^H'NO^;  they  therefore  write  the  crude  formula  of  the 
hvdrogenated  compounds  as  follows:  C"H»«N*0«»;  C»*H^<>0»;  C»H"N»0*. 
Further  proofs  are,  however,  required  to  establish  the  necessity  of  this 
duplication. 


III.  Profebties  of  Oroanio  Compounds. 

1.  State  op  Aoorboation. — But  few  organic  compounds,  those, 
namely,  which  contain  but  a  small  number  of  C-  or  H-atoms,  and  little 
or  no  0  or  CI;  such  as  C«H*,  C*H*,  C»H»,  CH'O,  C*H>C1,  are  gaswus 
at  0^  - 

The  following  are  mobile  liquids:  Wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  most  com- 
pound ethers  of  the  methylene  and  ethylene  series,  acetone,  lignone,  &c. 

The  following  are  viscid  liquids:  Some  compound  ethers,  most  yola- 
tile  oils,  some  fats,  many  alkaloids  not  containing  oxygen,  a  few  acids, 
such  as  lactic  acid,  certain  saccharine  matters,  such  as  glycerine  and 
gum-sugar. 

Example  of  glutinous  substances  are  found  in  the  soft  resins  and 
caoutchouc. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  organic  compounds  ave  solid  at  0®,  and 
among  these  the  majority  are  ctystaUizable,  Several  of  them  may  be 
obtained  both  in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorphous  state,  and  in  that 
case,  they  exhibit  two  different  melting  points,  the  lower  of  which  belongs 
to  the  amorphous  state. 

When  sylvic  acid,  lithofellic  acid,  common  sugar,  or  amygdalin  is 
cooled  after  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  solidifies  in  a  vitreous  mass.  In 
this  state  it  has  by  no  means  lost  its  power  of  crystallization,  but  exhibits 
a  lower  boiling  point,  which,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision, because  the  amorphous  mass,  before  solidifying,  passes  into  the 
viscid  state.  The  melting  point  of  crystallized  sylvic  acid  is  140°;  that 
of  the  amorphous  acid,  between  50"^  and  100°;  of  lithofellic  acid,  the  two 
melting  points  are  205°  and  105°— 110°;  of  sugar,  160'  and  90''— 100°^ 
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and  of  amygdaline,  200"^  and  126''— lao"*.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  41, 
155;  alto  JPopg,  58,  259.) 

When  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  an  organic  componnd  ia  replaoed  by 
Gl  or  Br,  the  oomponna  Bometimee  retains  the  tame  crystalline  form. 
This  is  the  case  vith  oxamethane  =  C*H^NO',  and  chloroxamethane  s 
C<>C1*H*N0*.  (Preyostaye).  fierzelia8(«/aArM&«  21, 402)  lays  too  little  stress 
on  this  relation.— Similarly  the  componnds  C»H^C1^  and  C»H^C1,C1« 
(the  latter  being  crystallized  from  ether)  exhibit  the  same  form,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  differences  in  the  angles.  These  small  angular 
differences  are  sometimes  produced  even  by  treating  a  hydrocarbon,  first 
with  bromine  and  then  with  chlorine,  or  contrariwise;  so  that  ultimately 
the  same  compound  is  produced,  having  part  of  its  H  replaced  by 
Br  and  CI,  only  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  Br-atoms  fill  up  the  places  of 
those  H-atoms  which  have  first  been  removed,  and  the  Cl-atoms,  the 
places  of  those  which  hare  last  been  removed;  while  in  the  other  case, 
the  substitution  is  effected  in  the  contrary  order. 

Thus,  when  naphthaline,  C^H^  is  first  treated  with  bromine,  so  that 
C^H'Br'  is  produced,  and  afterwards  with  chlorine,  the  final  product  is 
C^H^Br'Cl*;  but  if  the  process  be  begun  with  chlorine,  the  ultimate 
product  is  C^HH^PBr*.  Both  these  compounds  crystallize  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms;  but  in  the  former,  the  angles  of  the  fihces  are  101°  30', 
102°  50,  and  101°  15';  in  the  latter,  102^10',  103°,  and  101°  20'.  Such 
compounds,  possessing  similar  crystalline  forms  and  the  same  stoichio- 
metric composition,  but  with  the  individual  atoms  of  the  elements  in 
different  places,  are  called  Isomeromorphotu.  (Laurent,  Compt,  rend.  14, 
350;  20,  1590.)  For  the  establishment  of  this  isomeromorphism,  how- 
ever, further  proofs  are  desirable;  for  the  small  angular  differences  which 
have  been  observed  may  result  from  inequality  of  the  crystalline  faces, 
&c.  Until  the  position  of  the  H-atoms  in  naphthaline  is  determined,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  two  hydrogeu'^toms  first  withdrawn 
have  a  different  value  to  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  organic  compounds  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
state,  lies  between  0*627  (the  most  volatile  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  from 
oil-gas),  1*75  (tartaric  acid),  1'92  (hydriodic  ether),  and  2*237  (iodide 
of  methyl).  Compounds  containing  nothing  but  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  the  lightest;  those  which  are  most  rich  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromme, 
and  iodine,  are  the  heaviest. 


CalctUatum  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquid  Organic  Compounds, 

According  to  the  explanations  given  in  Vol.  L,  pp.  58  and  74,  the 
so-called  Atomic  Volume  or  Specific  Volume  signifies  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance,  either  simple  or  compound, 
by  its  specific  mvity;  this  quotient  expressing,  in  met,  the  relative 
volume  occupied  by  1  At.  of  the  substance,  together  with  its  thermic 
envelope.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance  =  G;  its  specific  gravity 
=  D,  and  its  specific  volume  =  V,  we  have 

G  =  D.V; 

that  is  to  say,  the  atomio  weight  of  any  substance  varies  directly  as  the 
space  occupied  by  an  atom  of  the  substance,  together  with  its  thermic 
envelope,  and  directly  also  as  the  density  of  the  substance,  and  consequently 
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BB  the  apecifio  grarity  of  the  speoifio  yolame.  The  above  equation  gives 
further: 

D         *        V 

that  is  to  say,  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific  gravity,  gives 
the  specific  volume,  and  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific  volume, 
gives  the  specific  gravity.  Further,  we  may  assume,  according  to  this 
volume  theory,  that  (with  certain  limitations),  the  specific  volume  of  a 
componnd  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  specific  volumes  of  its  constituents. 
Upon  this  theorem,  first  enunciated  by  Schroder,  depends  the  application  of 
the  volume-theory  to  the  specific  gravity  of  organic  compounds,  an  appli- 
cation which  is,  nowever,  subject  to  important  exceptions  in  particular 
cases.  As  the  result  of  these  endeavours  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  from  its  composition  is  still  very  nnsatisfactory,  it  may 
sufiice,  for  the  present,  to  give  a  short  exposition  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  Kopp,  Schrdder,  and  L&wig,  have  endeavoured  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem. In  this  exposition  I  shall  make  use  of  the  atomic  weights  adopted 
in  the  present  work;  consequently  all  numbers  having  reference  to  the 
assumption:  0  =  100,  H  =  6 '25,  &c.  will  be  altered. 

Kopp't  Theory, — We  must,  in  the  first  place,  determine  the  specific 
volumes  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.     The  great  variations  in  the 
specific  gravity,  and  consequently  m  the  specific  volume  of  organic 
liquids,  produced  by  change  of  temperatures,  render  it  necessary  to  ^i^ 
upon  some  standard  temperature;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  boiling  point 
under  a  given  pressure  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted.     This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  calculation  of  the  specific  volumes  of  water,  ether, 
and  alcohol:  Alcohol,  C^H'O',  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ether, 
C^H^O,  with  water,  HO.     According  to  Gay-Lussac*s  determinations,  the 
specific  gravities  of  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  at  their  boiling  points,  are 
0*961,  0'695,  and  0*739:  if  now  we  divide  these  specific  gravities  by  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  three  substances,  which  are  9,  87,  and  46,  we 
obtain  their  specific  volumes,  viz.,  9*37,  53*24,  and  62*25,  and  by  adding 
together  the  specific  volumes  ojf  water  and  ether,  we  obtain  that  of 
alcohol  very  nearly:  9*37 +  53*24= 62*61.     Consequently,  1  At.  water, 
at  its  boiling  point,  and  1  At.  ether  at  its  boiling  point,  take  up  together 
the  same  space  as  1  At.  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point.     If  now  we  take  the 
specific  gravities  of  these  three  liquids  at  10°,  or  any  other  temperature, 
the  same  accordance  is  by  no  means  evident;  because  at  10",  or  any 
other  ffiveu  temperature,  they  are  removed  from  their  boiling  points  by  a 
very  different  number  of  degrees.     But  the  agreement  still  exists  when 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  three  liquids  are  taken  at  equal  distances 
from  their  l^iling  points,  e.  g,,  that  of  water  at  lOO""— 20''=:80'';  that  of 
ether  at  35*4^-20*' =  15*4*»;  and  that  of  alcohol  at  78*4«-20  =  58*4°. 
These  temperatures,  equi-distant  from  the  boiling  points,  are  called  corre^ 
ipondvng  temperature$,  {Fogg*  56,  371.)     As  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  determining  tne  specific  ffravities  of  liquids  at  their  boiling 
points,  it  is  beet  to  imtke  the  determination  at  equal  distances  below  those 
points,  t.  e.,  at  corresponding  temperatures.     This  method  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  accurate,  because  different  liquids,  in  cooling  a  giyen  number  of 
aegrees  below  their  boOing  points,  may  contract  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mntnal  relations  of  their  specific  volumes  no  longer  remain  the  same. 
It  IB  found  that,  in  organic  cotnpoaods,  the  specific  volume  of  hydrogen 
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16  equal  to  that  of  oxygen  [at  least  in  the  same  series:  OmJ];  for  two 
compounds  containing  equal  numbers  of  carbon-atoms,  but  different 
numbers  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen-atoms, — the  differences,  however,  being 
such  that  the  sum  of  the  H-  and  0-atoms  is  the  same  in  both, — hare 
equal  specific  volumes;  e.g.,  acetic  acid=C*H*0*,  and  alcohol  =  OHK)'; 
similarly,  aldehjrde  =  C*H*0*,  and  ether =OH*0.  Hence  1  At.  hydrogen, 
with  its  thermic  envelope,  takes  up  as  great  a  volume  as  1  At.  0,  with 
its  thermic  envelope,  although  the  oxygen-atom  is  eight  times  as  heavy. 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  its  boiling  point  is  0*9616;  and  if  we 
divide  9  (the  atomic  weight  of  water)  by  this  number,  we  obtain  9*36  as 
the  specific  volume  of  HO.  Assuming  then  that  H  and  0  have  equal 
specific  volumes,  it  follows  that  the  specific  volume  of  water  must  be 
produced  from  1  sp.  vol.  H=4'68,  and  1  ep.  vol.  0=4*68. 

The  atomic  weight  of  alcohol,  C^H*0*,  is  24  +  6  +  16  =  46;  its  specific 
gravity  at  the  boiling  point  =  0*739;  and  46 -4- 0*739 =62-2.  Hence  the 
specific  volume  of  alcohol  is  62*2.  Now,  in  alcohol,  4  sp.  vol.  C  are 
united  with  6  sp.  vol.  H  and  2  sp.  vol.  0;  and  if  from  the  sp.  vol.  of 
alcohol =62*2,  we  substract  the  sum  of  6  sp.  vol.  hydrogen  and  2  sp.  vol. 
oxygen,  viz.  8  x4-68=37-44,  there  remains  24*76  (62*2— 37-44=24-76) 
for  4  sp.  vol.  carbon.  Hence  the  specific  volume  of  carbon=6*2. — A 
similar  calculation  with  ether  gives  for  the  specific  volume  of  carbon,  the 
number  6*28;  and  the  mean  of  these  numbers,  viz.,  6*24,  is  taken  as  the 
real  specific  volume  of  that  element.  (Atomic  weight  of  ether,C*H'0= 
24  +  5  +  8  =  37;  sp.  gr.  at  boiling  point=0*695;  37— 0*695  =  53*2; 
53*2-6 .  4-68=25*12;  25-12^4=6'28.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  the  boiling  points  of  liquids,  the  specific 
volume  of  0=6 '24,  and  of  H  and  0=4*68.  These  numbers  are  in  the 
ratio  of  4  : 3;  and,  consequently,  the  sp.  vol.  of  C  may  be  denoted  by 
4  .  li'56,  and  that  of  H  and  0:=d  .  1*56;  and  when,  by  the  cooling  of  the 
liquids,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  con- 
tained in  them  are  diminished,  the  ratio  of  the  C-volume  to  the  H-  and 
0-volume  remains  the  same,  viz.,  4:3;  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  4  and  3  remain  unaltered,  and  the  diminution  £ei11s  wholly  on  the 
common  factor,  1*56. 

Ether  boils  at  35*7,  and  from  its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature, 
its  specific  volume  is  found  to  be  53*2;  at^l9*d°,  that  is  to  say,  55^ 
below  its  boiling  point,  its  sp.  gr.  is  such  that  the  sp.  vol.  is  reduced  to 
49°.  Hence  by  cooling  55^  oelow  its  boiling  point,  the  specific  volume 
of  ether  is  reduced  from  53*2  to  49;  and  the  specific  volumes  of  its  three 
constituent  elements  are  simultaneously  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
viz.,  C  from  6*24  to  5  76;  H  and  O,  from  4*68  to  4*32;  Or:  the  common 
factor,  1*56,  is  diminished,  as  the  liquid  cools  down  SS'^  below  its  boiling 
point,  from  1*56  to  1*44;  for  4  .  1*44=5*76,  and  1*44  .  3=4*32.  Since 
then,  by  a  reduction  of  55^  below  the  boiling  point,  the  common  factor  is 
diminished  by  0*12  (1*56  — 1'44=0'12),  it  would  appear  that  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  equal  to  1°,  the  diminution  of  the  factor  must  be 
0*00218;  but  since  in  calculations  relating  to  other  liquids,  the  diminution 
of  the  specific  volume  comes  out  somewhat  less,  it  is  admitted,  as  a  mean 
result,  that  the  common  factor  1*56,  which  corresponds  to  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid,  diminishes  by  0*0016  for  each  degree  below  the 
boiling  point. 

Thus,  the  sp.  vol.  of  carbon,  at  a  certain  number  of  degrees  (=  d) 
below  the  boiling  point  =  (4  .  1*56— «?  .  0*0016),  and  that  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygcn=(3 . 1  '56 — cf .  0*001 6).    For  an  organic  compound  containing 
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a  At  C,  h  At.  H,  and  e  At.  0,  the  formula  for  calculating  the  apecific 
volume  at  a  given  temperature  is  therefore: 

(4fl  +  34  +  3c)     .     (1-56  -  <f  .  0-0016). 

{Ann.  Fharm.  55, 197).  The  specific  volumes  of  C,  H,  and  0,  at  different 
degrees  below  the  boiling  pointy  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  number  of  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  is  denoted  bv  d,  and  the 
specific  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  being  equal,  are  put  together  in 
the  same  column: 


d. 

C 

HandO 

d. 

C 

HandO 

d. 

C 

Hand 

0«».... 

6-24 

4*68 

110«».... 

5-54 

4-15 

220«.... 

4*83 

....  3*62 

10  .... 

6*18 

4-63 

120  .... 

5-47 

4-10 

230  .... 

4*77 

••..     «J*a)0 

20  .... 

611 

4-58 

130  .... 

541 

4 '06 

240  .... 

4*70 

....     O'OtJ 

30  .... 

6-05 

4-55 

140  .... 

5-34 

4-01 

250  .... 

4*64 

....  3-48 

40  .... 

5-98 

4-49 

150  .... 

5-28 

3-96 

260  .... 

4*58 

....  3*43 

50  .... 

5-92 

4-44 

160  .... 

5-22 

3-91 

270  .... 

4*49 

....    ti'oO 

60  .... 

5*86 

4*39 

170  .... 

5*15 

3-86 

280  .... 

4*45 

....     %7  u4 

70  .... 

5-79 

4-34 

180  .... 

5-09 

3-82 

290  .... 

4*38 

....     O'^af 

80  .... 

5-73 

4-30 

190  .... 

502 

3-77 

300  .... 

4*32 

....  3-24 

90  .... 

5*66 

4-25 

200  .... 

4-96 

3-72 

310  .... 

4*26 

....  3*19 

100  .... 

5-60 

4*20 

210  .... 

4-90 

3-67 

From  this  table,  we  mny  calculate  the  specific  gravities  of  organic 
liquids  consisting  of  C  and  H,  or  of  C,  H,  and  0  at  any  required  tempe- 
rature, when  their  composition  and  boiling  points  are  known.  As  an 
example,  take  acetic  acid  =  C^H^O^  which  boils  at  118^  "What  is  its 
specific  gravity  at  16°,  that  is,  at  102°  below  its  boiling  point?  At  that 
temperature,  1  sp.  vol.  €=5*585;  and  4  .  5'585=22'34;  1  sp.  vol.  Hand 
0=419;  and  8  .  410=33-52;  hence  22-34 +  33-52= 85*56^the  specific 
volume  of  acetic  acid.  If  now  we  divide  the  atomic  weight  of  acetic 
acid=60,  by  this  number,  wo  obtain  1*074  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
acetic  acid  at  16^.  Experiment  gives  1*063,  differing  somewhat  consider- 
ably from  the  calculated  result;  many  of  the  examples  calculated  by 
Kopp  exhibit  similar  and  even  greater  differences. 

The  specific  volumes  of  the  other  elements  which  occur  in  organic 
liquids  are  more  difficult  to  determine.  Kopp  estimates  that  of  chlorine 
by  calculation  from  chlorobenzido,  C^H^HUl,  as  equal  to  21*84  at  the 
boiling  point,  or  14  (V5Q—d  .  0*0016)  at  other  temperatures.  The 
specific  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  still  more  uncertain. — 
According  to  this  mode  of  calculation,  any  two  isomeric  organic  liquids 
should  have  equal  specific  gravities  at  equal  distances  from  their  boiling 
points, — a  result  empirically  obtained  by  Aubergier  with  respect  to  the 
oils  which  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  (Kopp^  Ann,  Fharm, 
50,  71.) 

Before  publishing  the  preceding  general  theory,  Kopp  had  laid  down 
the  following  particular  laws  {Ann,  Fharm,  41,  79  and  169),  which  the 
general  theory  now  serves  to  explain:  (1.)  The  specific  volume  of  an 
acid  is  less  by  24  than  that  of  the  compound  ether  which  the  acid  forms 
with  wood-spirit,  and  less  by  43  than  that  of  the  ether  which  it  forms 
with  alcohol.  The  general  theory  gives  for  acetic  acid  the  following 
numbers:  Acetic  acid=:OH*0*;  acetate  of  methyl =C'H*0*;  acetate  of 
ethyl=C®H"0*.  The  specific  volume  of  aceticacid=4  .  6*24  +  8  .  4*68=: 
62*40;  that  of  acetate  of  methyl  contains  2  sp.  vol.  C,  and  2  sp.  vol.  H 
in  addition,=  12'48  +  9'36=21*84;  thesp.  vol.  of  acetate  of  ethyl  contains 
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4  sp.  YoL  C  and  4  sp.  vol.  H  more  than  acetic  acid;  therefore  4  .  6*24  -|- 
4  .  4*68=43*68.  Hence,  according  to  the  general  theory,  acetic  acid 
when  converted  into  acetate  of  methyl,  increases  in  specific  volume  hy 
21*84,  and  when  converted  into  aceic  ether,  by  43*68;  now  the  law  (1) 
empirically  found  gives  the  approximate  numbers  24  and  43. 

(2.)  The  specific  volume  of  every  ethyl-comDound  is  greater  by  18*7 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  methvl-compound.— Now  methyl  is  CH', 
and  ethyl,  C^H'j  the  latter,  therefore,  contains  C'H'  more  than  the 
former;  this  makes  2  .  6*24  +  2  .  4*68=21*84,  which  is  not  very  far  from 
18*7;  &c.  (Kopp;  comp,  also  Rieckher,  Ann.  Fharm,  46,  222);  also 
Kopp  {Oliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  104). 

Sckroder^s  Theory. — The  specific  volumes  of  C,  H,  and  O  may  be 
supposed  to  be  equal,  and  may  be  calculated  from  that  of  alcohol.  This 
substance =C^H*0',  contains  2  double  atoms  of  C,  3  double  atoms  of  H, 
and  1  double  atom  of  0,  making  together  6  double  atoms.  [The  double 
atoms  of  H  here  spoken  of  are  twice  as  great  as  those  assumed  by  Berze- 
lius.l  If  now  the  atomic  weight  of  alcohol,  46,  be  divided  by  its  specific 
gravity  at  the  boiling  point =0*7395,  we  obtain  62*2  for  the  specific 
volume  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point;  and  dividing  this  by  6,  we  have 
10*379  for  the  specific  volume  of  a  double  atom  of  C,  H,  or  0.  From 
this,  we  may  easily  calculate  the  specific  volume,  and  thence  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  organic  compound  consisting  of  G,  H,  and  0,  taking 
account,  however,  as  in  Kopp's  theory,  of  the  distance  from  tiie  boiling 
point;  for,  at  10°  below  the  boiling  point,  the  specific  volume  of  alcohol 
is  only  10*262;  at  20""  below  the  same  point,  10*136;  at  30°,  10022;  at 
40^  9*905;  at  50^,  9*794;  at  60°,  9*693;  at  70°,  9*601,  &c.;  hence,  to 
obtain  the  specific  volume  of  1  double  atom  of  C,  H,  and  0,  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  boiling  point  of  any  liquid,  these  numbers  must  be 
divided  by  6.* 

Example :  Wood-spirit,  C*H*0',  boils  at  60® ;  it  contains  4  specific 
volumes  of  double  atoms;  its  atomic  weight=]2  +  4+l6=32.  The 
specific  volume  of  a  double  atom  at  40°  below  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  is  9*908;  this,  taken  4  times,  gives  39*62  for  the  specific  volume  of 
wood-spirit  at  40°  below  its  boiling  point,  that  is  to  say,  at  20^;  and 
dividing  the  atomic  weight=32,  by  the  specific  volume,  39  62,  we  obtain 
0*808  for  the  specific  gravity  of  wood-spirit  at  20° ;  observation  gives 
0*798.  Most  of  the  other  examples  calculated  by  Schroder  and  collected 
in  a  table,  give  results  more  exact  than  this ;  but  in  some  the  differences 
are  even  greater.  In  these  calculations,  the  atomic  weights  of  organic 
compounds  must  be  taken  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  atom  of  them  may 
yield  4  volumes  of  vapour  or  a  diatomic  gas  (p.  53) ;  hence  ether  must 
be  not  C*H»0,  but  C»H*°0«.  (Fogg.  62,  341.)— Kopp  {Fogg.  63,  311) 
remarks  that  these  calculations  give  very  good  results,  although,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  the  specific  volume  of  C  is  to  that  of  H  and  0  as 
4 : 3,  and  not  as  1  : 1 ;  this  anomaly,  however,  is  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  specific  volume  which  Schrbder  assigns  to  a  simple 
atom,  viz.,  Lft^4iJ^=5*19,  is  very  nearly  a  mean  between  Kopp's  sp.  vol. 
of  a  C-atom=6*84,  and  that  of  an  H-  or  0-atom=4*68,  and  consequently 
in  calculating  the  specific  volumes  of  organic  compounds,  the  proportion 
of  the  C-atoms  to  the  H-  and  0-atoms,  remains  nearly  the  same. 

*  There  is  an  error  here:  the  numbers  10*262,  10*136,  &c.  evidently  denote,  not 
the  specific  volumes  of  alcohol,  but  the  specific  volumes  of  the  double  aiomt  of  C,  II 
and  O,  at  the  distances  lO',  20',  &c.  below  the  boiling  point.  [W.] 
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Lbioigs  Theory  (Ghemie  der  org.  Verbindungen,  91). — ^The  specific 
Yolnmes  of  the  different  elements  stand  in  close  relation  to  their  atomic 
weights;  if  the  atomic  weights  of  H,  C,  0,  N,  and  Cl=l,  6,  8,  14,  and  36, 
the  atomic  Tolnmes  will  be  1,  3,  4,  7»  and  9  (corresponding  to  a  twofold 
and  fourfold  condensation  of  the  thermic  envelope  surrounding  the  atoms). 
Putting  0=100^  Lowig  estimates  the  specific  yolnmes  of  H=44^  0=182, 
N=308,  0=176,  &c.  But  in  organic  compounds,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  may  be  condensed  to  |,  ^,  and  ^,  whereby  it  is  reduced  from  44 
to  33,  22,  or  11.  In  certain  organic  compounds,  the  volumes  of  the  other 
elements  above-mentioned,  may,  besides  these  three  condensations,  suffer 
a  condensation  to  |  and  \, — Example  :  Benzin,  C"H^  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'85;  its  atomic  weight  (0=100)  is  12 .  76  (atomic  weight  of 
C)-f6.12-5  (atomic  weight  of  H)=950;  and  950-h0-85=1147  (sp. 
vol.  calculated  from  the  sp.  gr.,  6=100).  If  now  we  add  together 
12  sp.  vol.  of  carbon  condensed  to  two-thirds,  viz.,  12  .  88,  and  6  sp.  vol. 
of  hydrogen  condensed  to  one-half,  viz.,  6.  22,  we  obtain  a  6um=1188, 
which  is  the  specific  volume  of  benzin.  This  calculated  specific  volume, 
however,  is  neater  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  observed  specific 
gravity,  and,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  obtained  by  dividing  the 
atomic  weight  by  this  specific  volume,  is  not  the  same  as  the  sp.  gr.  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  but  a  smaller  number,  viz.,  0*821. 

Very  important,  if  confirmed  by  further  examples,  would  be  LSwig's 
observation,  that  the  specific  volume  of  a  compound  is  not  altered  by 
addition  of  oxgen;  e.g.,  Aldehyde,  C*H*0*j  atomic  weight =44;  sp.  gr. 
at  18^=0-79;  and  Acetic  acid,  C*HH)*;  atomic  weight=60;  sp.gr.  at 
16°=1063;  hence  the  sp.  vol.  of  aldehyde=44-t-0-79=55-7,and  that  of 
acetic  acid=:60-f- 1*063=56*4.  The  agreement,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  to  be;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  is  taken  102^ 
below  its  boiling  point,  and  that  of  aldehyde  only  3°  below;  at  99° 
below  the  boiling  point,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  latter  would  be  much  greater, 
and,  therefore,  its  specific  volume  much  smaller,  and  accordingly  differ- 
ing more  widely  from  that  of  acetic  acid.  On  comparing  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine (C*H",  atomic  weight  152;  sp.  gr.  0*87;  boiling  point  157""), 
Campnor  (C^'H^'O',  atomic  weight  152;  sp.  gr.  0*986;  boiling  point 
204°),  and  Camphoric  acid  (C*H**0';  atomic  weight  200;  specific  gravity 
1*194 ;  boiling  point  270°),  we  find  the  specific  volume  of  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine=156;  of  Camphor  =154,  and  of  Camphoric  acid=:167.  Similarly 
the  specific  volumes  of  Valeral,  C»°H^°0»  and  Valerianic  acid,  C^^H^^O* 
are  nearly  =105  and  108.  These  calculations,  therefore,  seem  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  above-mentioned  law  of  Lowig  relating  to  oxygen. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  general  character  of  L  6 wig's  mode  of 
calculating  specific  volumes  and  specific  gravities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
since  the  specific  gravities  of  most  organic  compounds  lie  between  0*800 
and  1*400,  and  consequently  the  range  of  variation  does  not  exceed 
0*600,  and  since,  moreover,  these  compounds  contain  the  same  elements 
in  different  proportions,  while  the  specific  gravities  of  the  elements  them- 
selves probably  vary  but  little,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  an  organic  compound  should  admit  of  calculation  within 
0*010  (and  sometimes  even  this  degree  of  approximation  is  not  attained), 
especially  when  we  take  the  specific  volumes  of  the  elements  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  and  assume  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  imagining,  when 
necessary,  that  they  are  condensed  in  the  compound  to  |,  |,  ^,  ^,  and  }. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  Kopp,  Schroder,  and 
more  especially  Lowig,  proceed  from  assumptions  differing  so  widely  one 
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from  the  other,  and,  nevertheleBS,  each  one  is  of  opinion  that  spedfio 
gravities  may  be  rightly  determined  according  to  his  method,  we  cannot 
but  feel  considerable  mistmst  of  all  these  attempts,  and  of  the  so-called 
theory  of  atomic  volumes  altogether.  If  either  one  be  right,  both  the  others 
must  be  wrong.  In  the  earlier  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  the  dis- 
crepancies between  observed  and  calculated  specific  gravities,  were  attri- 
buted to  the  unequal  expansion  of  difierent  compounds  by  heat ;  but  now 
that  this  source  of  error  has  been  removed  in  the  case  of  liquids,  by 
taking  the  specific  gravities,  &c.,  at  corresponding  temperatures  below 
the  boiling  point,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  observation  and 
calculation  should  agree  exactly ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  either 
in  the  theory  of  Kopp,  or  in  that  of  Schroder  or  Lowig. 

Specific  OravUy  of  Organic  Compounds  in  the  Gaseoui  StcUe,  or  Vapour^ 

density  of  Organic  Compounds, 

An  organic  compound,  considered  in  the  gaseous  state,  always  occu- 
pies a  smaller  volume  than  its  elements  would  occupy  in  the  free  state, 
supposing  them  to  exist  in  the  gaseous  form  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  the  same  pressure;  hence,  in  the  formation  of  an  organic 
compound,  condensation  always  takes  place,  and  moreover  in  a  simple 
ratio. 

In  some  rare  instances,  the  entire  volumes  of  the  elements,  supposed 
to  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  are  united  into  one  volume  of  the  compound 
(also  in  the  gaseous  state).  Thus  1  vol.  of  gaseous  cyanogen,  CN,  con- 
tains 2  vol.  hypothetical  carbon- vapour  and  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas.  The 
gas  of  the  compound  is  therefore  monatomic,  that  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  atoms  of  the  compound  contained  in  1  vol.  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  1  vol.  hydrogen  gas.  The  specific 
gravity  of  an  organic  gas  thus  constituted  may  therefore  be  found  by 
adding  together  tne  specific  gravities  of  the  gaseous  elements,  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  of  them,  if  it  be  monatomic,  being  taken  as  many  times 
as  there  are  atoms  of  the  element  in  the  compound,  and  half  as  many 
times  if  it  be  2-atomic. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  entire  volumes  of  the  gaseous  elements 
arc  united  into  2  volumes  of  the  organic  compound.  The  compound  then 
forms  a  {-atomic  or  diatomic  gas,  that  is  to  say,  a  gas  which,  in  a  given 
volume,  contains  only  half  as  many  atoms  of  the  compound  as  the  same 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  contains  of  hydrogen-atoms.  These  organic 
compounds  are  usually  said  to  form  4  volumes  of  vapour  (vid,  inf.).  In 
this  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  organic  gas  is  obtainea  as  above,  by 
adding  together  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gaseous  elements,  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  2. 

We  must  here  call  to  mind  the  hjrpotheses  laid  down  on  page  53, 
Vol.  I.  of  this  Hand-book  respecting  the  volumes  of  gases  :  the  atoms 
of  the  elements  in  the  gaseous  state  are  surrounded  with  thermic  enve- 
lopes of  various  sizes ;  those  of  the  sulphur-atoms  are  the  smallest ;  those 
of  the  oxygen-,  phosphorus-,  and  arsenic-atoms,  are  3  times  as  large, 
and  those  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  6  times 
as  large :  or,  in  other  words,  a  space  which  contains  1  .  z  At  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  chlorine,  <&c.,in  the  gaseous  state,  will  contain  2  .  x  At  oxygen. 
Sec,  and  6  .  x  At.  sulphur  (all  these  substances  being  supposed  to  be  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  at  equal  temperatures  and  pressures).  If  then 
hydrogen  gas^  &c.,  he  called  monatomic,  oxygen  gas  will  be  2-atomic  and 
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salphor-rapour  6-atoinic.*  Carbon-yaponr,  which  doubtless  exists  above 
a  certain  temperature,  is  hypotheticallj  supposed  to  beloDg  to  the  mon- 
atomic  gases,  and  accordingly  its  sp.  gr.  is  by  calculations 0*41 60,  that 
of  air  being  1*000.  Many  other  chemists,  however,  regard  carbon- 
vapour  as  2-atomic,  and  accordingly  make  its  sp.  gr. =0*8320. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  calculation  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  diatomic  organic  gases. 


C-vapour 

H-gas , 

O-gas 


At.    Vol.     Density. 
.  2  ....  2  ....  0-8320 
.  4  ....  4  ....  0-2772 


Oil  of  Terpentine, 

At.      Vol.      Density. 
20  ....  20  ....  8-3200 
16  ....  16  ....  11088 


Alcohol, 

At.    Vol.     Density. 
4  ....  4  ....  1-6640 
6  ....  6  ....  0-4158 
2  ....  1  ....  1-1093 


Org.  Compound     1  ....  2     1*1092 
Vapour-density....  0*5546 


1  ....     2  ....  9*4288 


1     ....     2     ....     O'lcill 


4*7144 


1*5945 


The  2  At.  oxygen  in  the  alcohol,  enter  as  only  1  vol.  of  gas,  inasmuch 
as  oxygen  is  a  2-atomic  gas.  It  appears  then  that  in  marsh-gas,  for 
example,  2  At.  C.  are  united  with  4  At.  H.  to  form  1  At.  marsh>gas, 
which,  in  the  gaseous  state  occupies  2  volumes;  these  two  volumes 
weigh  1*1092;  consequently,  the  weight  of  1  volume,  or  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  is  M092-f-2=0*5546  (the  sp.  gr.  of  air=10000). 
Hence  1  At.  marsh-gas  occupies  twice  as  large  a  space  as  1  At.  hydrogen ; 
or  a  space  which  would  include  1  .  x  At.  hydrogen,  contains  only  | .  x 
At.  marsh-gas.  If  then  hydrogen  gas  be  called  monatomic,  marsh-gas 
must  be  diatomic. 

Other  chemists  make  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  only  half  as 
great,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon-vapour,  not=0'416  as  in  this 
Hand-book,  but  =0*832  (supposing  it  to  be  2-atomic,  like  oxygen  gas): 
on  these  hypotheses  the  preceding  table  will  be  altered  as  follows  : 


C-Tspour . 

H-ga. 

O-gaa  


Marsh' ffM, 

At.  Vol.  Density. 
.  2  ....  2  ....  1-6640 
.  8  ....  8  ....  0*5544 


Oil  qf  T\trpeniine, 

At.  Vol.  Density. 
20  ....  20  ....  16-0400 
32  ....  32  ....    2-2176 


At. 

4 
12 

2 


Alcohol, 
Vol.     Density. 


4 

12 
2 


3-3280 
0*8316 
2*2186 


1  ....  4  ....  2*2184 


4 


0-5546 


18-8576 
4-7144 


4  ....  6-3782 


1-5945 


According  to  this  theory,  the  elements  form,  by  their  combination,  four 
volumes  of  organic  gas  ;  hence  the  often  occurring  expression  that  most 
(or  all)  organic  compounds  form  4  volumes  of  vapour.  In  this  svstem, 
therefore,  an  organic  compound  of  4  vol.  gas  or  vapour  is  equivalent  to 
that  which  in  the  present  Hand-book  is  designated  as  an  organic  com- 
pound, whose  gas  or  vapour  is  ^-atomic  or  diatomic.  The  origin  of  the 
difference  is,  that  in  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  calculation,  the  volume 
of  an  atom  of  any  organic  compound,  in  the  gaseous  state,  is  compared 
with  the  volume  of  1  At.  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned,  with  the  volume  of  1  At.  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  state. 

*  According  to  Bineau's  ezperunents,  sulphur-Tapour  Is  2-atomic  like  oxygen  gas. 
(See  note,  p.  29.) 
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If  we  adopt  the  system  of  Dumas,  and  suppose  the  atomic  weight  of 
0,  C,  and  H  =  100  :  375  :  625  =  8  :  3  :  i,  the  sp.  ^r.  of  carbon- 
rapour  will  still  be  0'416,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table  which  denote  the 
Tolumes  of  carbon- vapour  will  be  doubled,  viz.,  4  vol.  carbon-vapour  in 
marsh-^as,  40  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  8  in  alcohol. 

A  few  organic  compounds  form  monatomic  instead  of  diatomic  gases, 
viz.^  cjanogen,  ether,  carbonic  ether,  and  one  or  two  others. 


Cyanoffen. 

Biker. 

Carbonic  Ether. 

At.    Vol.    Density. 

At. 

Vol.     Density. 

At.    Vol.      Density. 

c 

....  2  ....  2  ....  0-8320 

C 

■  •••     ^ 

....  4  ....  1-6640 

C 

....  5  ....  5     ....  20800 

N 

....  1  ....  1  ....  0-9706 

H 

•  .••     d 

....  5  ....  0-3466 

H 

....  5  ....  5     ....  0*3465 

O 

•  ■  ■■      A 

....  i  ....  0*5546 

0 

....  3  ....  li  ....  1-6639^ 

1  ....  1  ....  1-8026 

1 

....  1  ....  2-5651 

1  ....  1     ....  4-0904 

No  division  by  2  is  here  required;  the  sum  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
elementary  gases  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  organic  compound 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Such  exceptions  from  the  rule  may  in  most  cases 
be  removed  by  doubling  the  atomic  weights;  thus,  ether  may  be  written: 
C'H^W,  and  carbonic  ether:  C^«H»<^0«(=2C*H'^0  +  2CO').  In  the  case 
of  cyanogen,  however,  there  are  considerable  objections  to  this  dupli- 
cation. 

In  some  very  rare  cases,  almost  confined  to  certain  organic  acids,  the 
vapour  of  an  organic  compound,  when  its  density  is  taken  near  the 
boiling  point,  is  found  to  contain  -|  as  many  atoms  m  a  given  volume  as 
hydrogen  gas.  But  the  farther  above  the  boiling  point  the  determination 
is  made,  the  more  nearly  does  the  density,  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  expansion,  approach  to  that  of  a  diatomic  gas. 

If  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  C^H^O^  be  regarded  as  diatomic,  calcula- 
tion gives  its  specific  gravity  as  follows  : 

Vol.  Sp.  gr. 

C-vapoor 4  ....  1*6640 

H-gas  4  ....  0-2772 

O-gas  2  ....  2-2186 


2        ....        4-1598 
1         ....        2-0799 

But  Dumas  (Ann.  Pharm.  27 y  138)  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic  acid 
vapour  to  be  2*74.  Now  |  of  4-1598  =  2*7732 ;  hence  Dumas  concluded 
that  the  mode  of  condensation  in  acetic  acid  is  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  in  other  organic  compounds,  the  vapour  being  in  fact  con- 
densed into  3  instead  of  4  volumes.  Similarly,  Bineau  found  {CompL 
rend.  19,  767;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  423)  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic  acid 
vapour  at  temperatures  between  129°  and  132^,  varies  from  2*78  to  2*86. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  by  Cahours  {CompL  rend.  19,  771;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  427)  that  when  the  heat  is  raised  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point,  120^  the  anomaly  disappears.  According  to  his  experi- 
ments, the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  vapour  at  145^  is  equal  to  2-75, 
but  at  219"*,  it  is  2-17;  in  another  specimen  of  acetic  acid,  the  sp.  gr.  at 
231^  was  found  to  be  2-12.  This  last  number  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  the  calculation  above  given.  Finally,  Cahours  has  shown  {Compt. 
rend.  19,  771;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  427;  further:  CompU  rend.  20,  51; 
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also  iT.  J.  Pharm.  7,  129;  also  Pogg,  65,  420)  that  this  anomaly  dis- 
appears when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is  taken  at  least  100° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  acetic  acid.  Close  above  the  boiling  pointy 
the  density,  as  shewn  by  the  following  table,  is  even  greater  than  it 
should  be  for  a  |-atomic  vapour,  or  a  vapour  of  3  volumes.  This  density 
diminishee  as  the  temperature  rises,  till,  at  250**,  it  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  a  diatomic  gas,  after  which  it  is  not  altered  by  further  rise  of 
temperature : 

Temperature  125'*    ISO*     140'     150*»     160*     171*     190*    200*    219*    230* 

Denaity  3*20     3'12     2-90     275     248     242     2*30     2-22     2- 17     2*09 

Temperature 250*    280*    300®    338* 

Density 2*08     2*08     2*08     2-08 

Sioiilarly  with  butyric  acid,  which  boils  at  164''.  The  calculated  density 
of  its  vapour,  supposing  it  to  be  diatomic,  is  3-0505;  but,  according  to 
Cahours^  its  density  varies  with  the  temperature  as  follows : 

Temperature 177*    208*    228*    249*    261*    290*    310*    330* 

Density  3*68     3*44     322     310     307     307     307     307 

Valerianic  acid  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  butyric  acid,  but  its 
variations  are  not  so  great.  (Cahours.) 

The  vapour  of  anise-camphor,  C»H^O^  which  boils  at  222°,  has  a 
calculated  density  of  5*1301,  supposing  it  to  be  diatomic.  But  Cahours 
observed  the  following  variations : 

Temperature 245*    260*    270*    325*    338* 

Density 5-98     5-73     5*64     5-22     5*19 

Formic  acid,  which  boils  at  99®,  likewise  exhibits  too  great  a  vapour- 
density  just  aboTe  its  boiling  point.  Regarding  the  vapour  as  diatomic, 
the  calculated  density  is  1*5946;  but  Dumas  found  it  to  vary  between 
2*13  and  2  14  at  temperatures  between  115°  and  118*^,  and  Bineau  found 
it  =  2125  at  111°. 

On  the  other  hand,  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  fusel-oil,  and  most 
compound  ethers,  exhibit  the  density  of  diatomic  gases  just  above  their 
oiling  points.  (Cahours.) 

3.  BoiLiNO  Point. — Organic  compounds  are  more  volatile  in  propor- 
tion as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Of  polymeric 
compounds,  the  one  whose  compound  atom  contains  the  smallest  number 
of  elementary  atoms  is  always  the  most  volatile. 

The  boihng  compound  of  an  organic  compound  is  higher  by  a;  .  19° 
than  that  of  another  organic  compound,  when  the  former, — with  an  other- 
wise similar  composition — contains  x  .  C'H'  more  than  the  latter.  (Kopp.) 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  examples : 

Boiling  point.  Biiference.  Calculated  Biff. 

CH'O*    =  Formic  acid    99* 

C*H*0<    =  Acetic  add 120*  ....  19**  ....  1.19*=    19* 

C^H'O*    =  Butyric  acid    164*  ....  65*  ....  3.19*=    57* 

C»H»0*  =  Valerianic  acid  175*  ....  76*  ....  4.19*=    76* 

C»H»0*  =  Caproic  add  262*  ....  103*  ....  5.19*=    95* 

CWflWO*  =  Caprylic  acid 236*  ....  137°  ....  7  .  19*  =  133 


o 
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Similarly, 

BoUiog  point. 

C»H<0«    =Wood.spirit  60** 

C^HW    =  Alcohol  78' 

CiOH»0»  =  Fusel-oil 132' 


DiffcTCikOo. 

18' 
72' 


1 

4 


CaleuIatodBiff. 

19'=    19** 
19'=    7C' 


Comp.  Schiel  {Ann.  Pharm.  43, 107);  Febling  {Ann.  Fharm.  53,  409), 
Also,  according  to  Hofmann  Sc  Muspratt  {Ann,  Fharm,  54,  16): 


Boiling  point. 

C»«H«     =  Benzol 86' 

CJ3H7N  =  Aniline 182' 

Also,  according  to  Kopp : 

C  H  O  B.P. 

4  6  2  Alcohol 78 

4  4  4  Acetic  add   118 

8  8  4  Acetic  ether 74 

8  8  4  Acetic  ether 74 

C^H^I  Hydriodic  ether  ....  65 


Boiling  point. 

C"H«     =Dracyl 106' 

C^H'N  =  Toluidine....  198' 


C  H  O  B.P. 

10  12  2  Fusel  ott  132 

10  10  4  Valerianic  acid 175 

14  14  4  Acetate  of  Amyl ....  131 
14  14  4  Valerianic  ether  ....  131 
C»>H"I  Hydriodate  of  Amyl  122 


Diir. 
20'' 
16' 


Diff. 

57 
57 
57 
57 
57 


As  the  second  series  contains  dCH'  more  tHan  tHe  first,  tlie  difference 
between  the  boiling  points  should  be  3  .  19=57^;  a  result  nearly  idei\jbical 
with  that  which  is  given  by  observation.  (Kopp.) 

The  same  law  is  also  approximately  confirmed  by  comparison  of  the 
following  numbers : 

C 

Benzol 12 

Dracyl 14 

Cumol 18 

Cymol 20 

Oil  of  Copaiba....    30 

The  following  are  less  accordant : 

C 

Amylene  10 

Oleene 12 

Elaene 16 

Paramylene 20 

Cetene 32 

In  these  compounds,  the  addition  of  C'H'  appears  to  raise  the  boiling 
point  more  than  1 0°;  hence  Schrbdcr  assumes  26°  as  the  real  increment; 
this  however  is  too  great,  in  the  case  of  cetene,  for  example. 

If  the  number  1 9  were  correct  in  all  cases,  the  difference  between  a 
member  of  the  ethylene-series  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  amylene- 
series  would  always  be  3  .  19=57^,  because  the  members  of  the  latter 
series  differ  from  those  of  the  former,  only  by  containing  3CH'  in  addition. 
But  the  difference  of  temperature  is  often  greater,  and  yaries  in  different 
members : 


H 

Boa.  pt. 

Calculation. 

6 

.... 

85' 

85'  plaa. 

8 

..*• 

106' 

1 

.  19  =  104' 

12 

.... 

153' 

3 

.  19  =  142' 

14 

•••. 

175' 

4 

.  19  =  161' 

24 

••*. 

260' 

9 

.  19  =  256' 

lant 
H 

• 

Boil.  pt. 

Calculation. 

10 

%••• 

39' 

39'  plus. 

12 

*.•« 

55' 

1 

.  19  =    58^* 

16? 

.... 

110' 

3 

.  19=    96' 

20 

.... 

160' 

5 

.  19  =  134' 

32 

.«■« 

275' 

11 

.  19=248'' 

Ethylene  series.            Boiling  pt. 

Anylene  series. 

Bailing  pL 

Diir. 

C^H^QS            ....        22' 

CioH»»05 

•  ••• 

96' 

74' 

C^H*C1            ....         ir 

C»°H»C1 

•  ••• 

102' 

91' 

Cm^&            ....        36' 

CioHUS* 

•  ••• 

117' 

81' 

C*H»0,NO»    ....        16' 

CWH"0,NO» 

■  •«• 

96' 

74' 

This  law,  discovered  by  Kopp,  that  the  addition  of  C'H*  raises  the 
boiling  point  of  a  compound  by  about  19°,  is  confirmed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.     Since,  however,  in  the  comparison  of  certain  compounds,  this 
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number  is  not  found  to  be  exact,  Schroder  supposes  that  in  many 
compounds,  as  in  the  ethylic  and  methyiic  ethers,  the  influence  of  C'H' 
on  the  boiling  point  amounts  to  about  16*,  and  in  the  acids  to  21°. 
Kopp  attributes  these  discrepancies  to  want  of  accuracy  in  determining 
the  Doiling  points  of  the  compared  compounds.  For  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  conditions  for  exact  determination  of  the  boiling 
points  were  not  obserred,  such  as  constant  atmospheric  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  0*76  metr.,  the  introduction  of  platinum  wire  into  the  liquid, 
and  the  immersion  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stem 
may  be  completely  surrounded  with  vapour,  the  vapour  being  allowed  to 
escape  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  cork.  (For  further  observations  on 
this  matter,  vid,  Kopp,  Chem.  Soc,  Q,  t/i  3, 104.) 

In  compounds  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  each  addi- 
tional double  atom  of  carbon  which  enters,  raises  the  boiling  point  by  a 
quantity  varying  from  85^  to  35*5°,  and  each  double  atom  of  hydrogen 
lowers  it  by  15*^.  (Gerhardt.)  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  Kopp's 
supposition  that  each  addition  of  CIP  raises  the  boiling  point  19°; 
for  35—15=20. 

In  calculating  the  boiling  points  of  these  compounds,  we  may  start 
from  oil  of  turpentine.  To  Bnd  from  this  the  boiling  point  of  another 
hydro-carbon  of  known  composition,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the 
difference  of  C*  and  H^  As  many  times  as  the  compound  in  question 
contains  C^,  more  or  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  so  many  times  35°  must 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
as  many  times  as  the  compound  contains  H'  more  or  less,  so  many  times 
15^  must  be  taken  from  or  added  to  the  boiling  point. 

Thus,  Cymene,  C^H'S  contains  2H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  whence 
its  boilinic  point  should  be  15°  higher;  now  160°-hl5°=175°.  (Obser- 
vation gives  in  fact  175°.) — Cumene,  C^^H'*,  contains  20  and  4H  less 
than  oil  of  turpentine;  160—35  +  2  .  15=154.  (Observation  gives  153°.) 
— Naphthalin,  0*^H',  contains  8H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine;  160  + 
4  .  15=220,  (Observation  gives  221°.)  Styrol,  C"H«  contains  40  and 
8H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  160—2  .  35  +  4  .  15=150°.  (Observation 
gives  146°.) 

In  those  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  calculation  does  not  give  the 
boiling  point  correctly,  the  difference  may  arise  partly  from  impurity  in 
the  hydrocarbon  whose  boiling  point  was  determined  (as,  for  example, 
when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidized  hydrocarbon,  which 
raises  the  boiling  point),  partly  from  the  isyct  that  many  hydrocarbons  are 
altered  by  ebullition,  in  such  a  manner  that  tbeir  boiling  points  are  raised, 
•—and  partly  from  want  of  due  care  in  determining  the  boiling  point. 
(Gerhardt,  Jy*  Ann.  Chim.Pkys.  14,  107;  also  J.  pr,  C/iem.  35,  300. — 
Oompt,  rend,  meMuels,  1,  77.) 

A  compound  which  contains  C^H^  more  than  another,  boils  52^  higher. 

i Schroder.)    According  to  Gerhardt's  law,  the  difference  should  be  55^; 
or  2  .  35-15=55. 

B.  P.      Diff. 


Cinnamic  acid  CWH^O*        ....        293' 

Benzoic  add C"H«0<        ....        239 


o 


J  54" 


Bemoic  ether    C"H>»0*       ....        209"     }  ^^** 


Cinaamic  ether C»H»0*       ....        260" 

}  ^*' 


Cinnamene    C"H8  ....         140 


Benxol  C«H«  ....  86 
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A  compound  which  differs  from  another  by  the  addition  of  CK)\  has  a 
boiling  point  91°  higher.  (Schroder.) 

B.  P.        Diff. 

Carbonic  ether 2(C^H*0),C«0*     =  C^^hioo*        ....        126'     I     <j,o 

Ether C8H"»0»  =  C«H«»0«         ....  35»    J    ** 

Succinic  ether  2(C<H»0),C8H<0«=  C"HWO«        ....        214'     I     o,. 

Acetate  of  Amyl   ....  C>0H"O,C<H»O»    =C"HWO<        ....        125»     /    ^^ 

Benzoate  of  methyl    C*HK),C"H*08    =  C^BH>*         ....        198»     I     q«o 
Dnicyl  C"H»  =  C"H8  ....        lOG^    f    *^ 

The  boiling  [point  of  an  acid  is  40^  higher  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol^  which  differs  from  the  acid  dj  containing  2H  more  and 
20  less.  (Kopp.) 

B  P  B  P 

Formic  acid CH^G*      ....      99'*  Acetic  acid C*H^O*      ....     120^ 

Wood-spirit C«H^O«      ....      60*  Alcohol   C^HW      ....      78° 


39'  42 

B  P. 

Valerianic  acid C»H»0<        ....        176« 

Fniel-oil  C»H»0»        ....        132- 


o 


43° 

The  same  difference  of  40®  is  found  between  cnminol,  C*H'*0', 
which  boils  at  220°^  and  camphogene^  C^H'^,  which  boils  at  175®;  also 
between  acetic  ether  C^HH)^,  which  boils  at  7^°,  and  common  ether, 
Q8|{io()3^  which  boils  at  35°,  the  first  of  each  of  these  pairs  of  substances 
containing  20  more  and  2H  less  than  the  second.  (Schroder.) 

The  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  63°  higher  than  that  of  the  ether  which 
it  forms  with  wood-spirit,  and  44^  higher  than  that  of  the  ether  which  it 
forms  with  alcohol.  (Reickher,  Ann.  Fharm.  46,  222;  Kopp.) 

B.  P.  of  the      B.  P.  of  its  B.  P.  of  its 

free  acid.       methyl- ether.  Diff.         ethyl-ether.  Diff. 

Formic  acid 99'  ....         37*  ....  62'  ....         55**  ....  44" 

Acetic  add    120  ....         56  ....  64  ....         74  ....  46 

Butyric  acid 164  ....  102  ....  62  ....  110  ....  54 

Valerianic  acid 175  ....  114  ....  61  ....  133  ....  42 

Oxalic  add   216  ....  161  ....  55  ....  183  ....  33 

Sucdnicadd    235  ....  198  ....  37  ....  214  ....  21 

Benzoic  add     239  ....  198  ....  41  ....  209  ....  30 

Cinnamic  add  293  ....  241  ....  52  ....  260  ....  33 

These  numbers  certainly  exhibit  a  few  great  discrepancies,  bat  only 
with  regard  to  those  acids  whose  boiling  points  are  high,  and  therefore 
difficalt  to  determine  with  exactness. 

Compound  ethers  which  are  metameric  with  each  other^  have  equal 
boiling  points.  (Kopp.) 

Thus,  acetate  of  methyl,  C»H»0,C*H'0»,  boils  at  55-7^ ;  formiate  of 
ethyl,  C*H»0,C«HO»,  at  555°;  formiate  of  amyl,  C»<»H"0,C»HO',  at  116^; 
and  valerate  of  methyl,  C»H^O,C**»H»0',  at  114°;  acetate  of  amyl, 
C»'>H"0,C*H'0»,  at  133-3°,  and  valerate  of  ethyl,  C*H\),C"^H*0',  at 
183-2°. 

The  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  81^  higher  than  that  of  a  compound 
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eiher  which  is  metameric  with  it^  though  the  yapoars  of  both  compoonds 
are  diatomic.  (Kopp.) 

B.  P.        Diff. 


Acetic  add  C^H^O  ....        120'*     ^     ^,0 

ro 


FormUte  of  methyl aBH),(?RG^         ....  37'    )     ®^* 

Butyric  acid C»H80*  ....        164'     >     ^fto 

AoeUte  of  ethyl  C<H*0,C^HK)»        ....  74'*     f    ^" 


Valeric  add C»H>»0*  ....        ITb'     ^    ^,, 

Butyrate  of  methyl     C«H»0,C»H70»        ....         lOa'* 


}    73' 


Schroder  {Pogg.  62^  184  and  dd7«  more  fuUy  in  a  special  work, 
Mannh.  1844^  imagines  'organic  compounds  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  certain  binary  compounds  which  ne  calls  ComptmenU,  Each  of  these 
components  exerts  a  determinate  influence  on  the  boiling  point  either  to 
raise  or  to  depress  it. 

H',  Bihffdrogen,  lowers  the  boiling  point,  by  3^.  All  other  com- 
ponents raise  the  boiling  point;  HK)^  water  of  kydrcUion,  by  113*5'; 
C*0',  carbonic  oxide,  by  dT"";  CH)\  carbonic  add,  by  90' ;  formffl,  by  52^ ; 
(PH^,  in  the  form  of  methylene,  by  21°,  and  CH'  in  the  form  of  elayl, 
byir. 

To  calculate  the  boiling  point  of  any  compound,  we  may  set  out 
from  Benzol  =C"H«  (=3  :  C^R^=Triformyl).  Since  this  compound 
boils  at  S6°,  and  moreover  3  .  OH'  must  raise  the  boiling  point  by 
3  .  52=  156%  the  influence  of  the  triformyl  =  156°  must  be  deducteid 
from  the  boiling  point  86%  leaving  —  70"' ;  and  to  this  —  70%  must 
be  added  the  influence  of  the  components  of  the  compound  whose  boil- 
ing  point  is  sought.  If,  for  example,  the  compound  is  Caoutchin  = 
C^H%  consisting  of  4  At.  methylene,  we  must  add  4  .  21  ==  84  to  the 
—  70°,  which  makes  the!  boiling  point  of  caoutchin  =  14°  (by  obser- 
vation it  is  14*5).  Similarly,  alcohol  =  bihydrate  of  elayl  =  2C^H'+ 
H«0»;  therefore,  2  .  17  +  113-5  =  U7-5;  147-5-70°  = +77  5°  =  boil- 
ing point  of  alcohol  (by  observation,  78°). 

Hence,  to  find  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  compound,  we  must 
resolve  it,  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  into  its  components^  estimate 
their  aggregate  effect  upon  the  boiling  point,  and  diminish  the  sum 
by  70°. 

The  table  calculated  by  this  method  gives  results  agreeing  very 
closely  with  observation ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  as 
occasion  requires,  C'H'  is  sometimes  introduced  as  methylene,  with  an 
influence  of  21°,  sometimes  as  elayl  with  an  influence  of  17°,  sometimes 
even  in  both  capacities  in  the  same  compound ;  thus,  fusel-oil,  C^°H"0% 
is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  C'H'  in  the  form  of  methylene,  4C'H'  in 
the  form  of  elayl,  and  H'O*,  while  valerianic  acid,  C"H***0*,  a  compound 
intimately  related  to  it,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  2  methylene  and  2  elayl 
with  CO'  and  H'O'.  Nevertheless^  it  is  not  with  all  compounds  that  this 
method  yields  satisfactory  results.  For  instance,  aldehyde,  C*H*0%  may 
be  regarded  either  as  C*H'  +  H'0%  in  which  case  the  calculation  will  be: 
52°  +  113*5°-70''=:  +  95*5°,—or  as  CK)»+C'H'+H%  which  gives  57  + 
21-^3 — 70= +  5°.  Thus,  the  calculation  gives  for  the  boiling  point  of 
aldehyde,  either  95*5°  or  5°,  whereas  the  actual  boiling  point  is  21^. 
In  a  similar  manner,  acetone  gives  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  point, 
according  to  the  components  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  formed. 
Neverthless,  the  i^j^reement  which  exists  in  many  cases,  induces  the 
supposition  that  this  theory  has  some  foundation  in  &ct,  and  so  far  would 
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Btill  hold  good^  67en  if  organic  compoands  were  not  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  the  components  above  mentioned. 

From  the  uncertain  results  obtained  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
these  components,  Schroder  has  lately  been  induced  to  transfer  their 
supposed  influence  on  the  boiling  point  to  their  elements.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  each  double  atom  of  hydrogen  (H^)  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  a  componnd  10^;  each  double  atom  of  carbon  (C^)  raises  it  30°; 
and  each  double  atom  of  oxygen  (0^)^  29^.  The  sum  of  these  influences, 
diminished  as  before  by  70^,  gives  the  boiling  point. 

This  latter  theory  approximates  in  many  points  to  the  preceding. 
According  to  the  former,  H'  lowers  the  boiling  point  by  3^  j  according  to 
the  latter,  by  IC;  according  to  the  former,  CO'  raises  it  by  57°;  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  C*  gives  31  and  0'  20,  together=60^ ;  according 
to  the  former,  C'O^  raises  the  boiiiuff  point  by  90^;  according  to  the 
latter  view,  C  raises  it  by  31,  and  20' by  58,  the  sum  of  which  is 
89°;  according  to  the  former,  CH'  raises  it  by  52°;  according  to  the 
latter,  2C  raises  it  by  62°,  and  H»  by- 10,  the  sum  of  which  is  52°; 
according  to  the  former  theory,  C'H'  raises  it,  sometimes  by  1 6^  sometimes 
by  21°;  according  to  the  latter  by  (31  —10)  or  21°.  In  HW,  however, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difierence,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  former 
theory,  it  raised  the  boiling  point  113*5°,  whereas,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  increase  which  it  produces  is  only  29° — 10°=  19°;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  it  chiefly  arises  that  with  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
compounds,  the  latter  theory  gives  less  satisfactory  results  than  the 
former.  With  the  hydrocarbons,  the  numbers  obtained  are  satisfeictory. 
Thus,  Benzol,  C"H«,  which  boils  at  86°,  gives  (6.31—3.  10—70), 
which  is  actually  equal  to  86°;  Dracyl,  C^^H",  which  boils  at  106°, 
gives  (7  .  31-4  .  10-70)  equal  to  107";  andCetene  C«H»,  which  boils 
at  275°,  gives  (16  .  31  —  16  .  10—70)  or  276°.— But  in  most  oxygen- 
compounds,  the  calculated  results  difier  widely  from  those  of  observation. 
It  is  true  that  ether,  C^H^^OS  which  boils  at  35°,  gives  a  satisfactory 
result:  4C«  =  4  .  31=124;  0»  =  29;  5H2=-50;  124  +  29-50=103; 
103—70=33.     But  with  formic  acid,  which  boils  at  99°,  calculation 

E laces  the  boiling  point  at  11°,  that  is  to  say,  88°  too  low;  and  simi- 
krly,  in  the  greater  number  of  oxygen-compounds,  the  calculated  boiling 
point  is  much  lower  (sometimes  by  more  than  100°)  than  that  which  is 
given  by  observation.  Schroder  supposes  that,  in  certain  compounds 
containing  oxygen,  this  element  sometimes  exerts  twice,  and  sometimes 
four  times  ns  great  an  influence  as  in  certain  others,  i.  e,,  that  0' 
frequently  raises  the  boiling  point  by  58°  or  116°,  instead  of  only  29°. 

According  to  Lowig  {Pogg.  66,  250),  1  At.  H  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  a  compound  by  29*2°;  1  At.  C  raises  it  by  38*4°;  and  1  At.  O 
either  raises  it  by  28°  or  lowers  it  by  8*4°,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  condensation  of  the  0-volume  in  the  compound.  The  sum  thus 
obtained  is  not  to  be  diminished  by  70°  or  any  other  number,  Ac. — 
According  to  this  theory,  marsh-gas  should  boil  at— 40°  or— 20",  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  regarded  as  C'H*  or  CH».  (2  .  38-4  -  4  •  292=  -  40;  or, 
38-4  —  2  .  29-2=  —  20).  Benzol,  C"H«,  should  boil  at  285'6°  instead 
of  86°  (12  .  38-4  —  6  .  29-2=285-°6),  &c.  C(mp.  Schroder  {Pogg,  QQ, 
250). 

The  boiling  point  question  has  hitherto  been  treated  exclusively 
according  to  the  radical- theory,  and  not  according  to  the  nucleus-theory. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  whether  the  latter  may  not  afibrd  a  further 
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clue  to  its  solutioDy  and  whether,  hy  assigning  to  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  within  the  nucleus  a  different  amount  of  influence  from  that 
which  is  exerted  hy  the  same  elements  without  the  nucleus,  we  may  not 
succeed  in  discovering  a  universal  law.  That  this  circumstance  is  of 
importance  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  :  Salicylous  acid  and 
benzoic  acid  have  the  same  empirical  formula  =C*^H*0*;  but  the  former 
boils  at  196^  the  latter  at  239''.  The  difference  of  43"^  is  too  great  to  be 
attributed  to  error  of  observation,  and  must,  together  with  the  other 
striking  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  two  acids,  be  attributed  to 
difference  of  constitution.  Benzoic  acid  is  supposed  by  Laurent  to  con- 
tain the  nucleus  benzene,  C^^H*,  which,  together  with  40  externally 
situated,  forms  benzoic  acid,  C^H*,0^ ;  but  salicylous  acid  is  supposed  to 
be  formed  upon  a  different  primary  nucleus,  U^^H^  (possibly  identical 
with  dracyl).  A  secondary  nucleus,  C"H*0',  derived  from  this  by  the 
substitution  of  20  for  2H,  forms,  with  2  additional  atoms  of  oxygen,  the 
compound  C"H*0',0*,  which  belongs  to  the  aldehyde  type,  may  be  com- 
pared with  bitter  almond  oil,  G^^H'O^  and  moreover  requires  the  addition 
of  20  to  convert  it  into  an  acid  actually  comparable  with  benzoic  acid, 
viz.,  salicylic  acid,  0'^H'0^0^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  circumstance 
of  benzoic  acid  having  40  without  the  nucleus,  and  salicylous  acid  20 
within  and  20  without,  produces  a  difference  of  properties,  and  among 
the  rest  in  the  boiling  point ;  moreover  it  seems  to  follow,  from  this 
example,  that  oxygen  within  the  nucleus  raises  the  boiling  point  less 
than  oxygen  without.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  might  further 
examine,  and  perhaps  decide,  the  question,  as  to  whether  benzoic  and 
salicylous  acid  should  be  expressed,  as  in  Laurent's  system,  by  the  for- 
mulas C"H*,0*  and  C^H'0^0*,  or,  according  to  the  principles  explained 
on  pages  30—37,  by  C"H»0,HO»,  and  C"H*0»,H0. 

By  way  of  example,  we  may  take  the  following  attempt  to  calculate 
boiling  points  accortling  to  the  former  of  these  two  views,  the  results  of 
which  are  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  boiling  point  of  the  C  and  H  in 
the  nucleus  is  first  determined  according  to  Gerhardt's  method  (p.  57). 
It  is  further  empirically  assumed,  from  calculations  of  the  boiling  points 
of  different  compounds,  that  0'  within  the  nucleus  raises  the  boiling 
point  25"^;  that  the  first  0'  without  the  nucleus  raises  it  50"^  (in  some 
rare  cases,  as  in  that  of  phenic  acid,  the  rise  thereby  produced  amounts 
to  100°);  and  that  the  following  O'  without  the  nucleus  raises  it  100° 
(rarely,  as  in  benzoic  acid,  only  50°).  HK)^  without  the  nucleus  raises 
the  boiling  point  108°.  The  observed  boiling  point  is  placed  in  brackets 
before  the  calculated  value  : 


Formic  add,  (?H»+0* 

CSH2  -  50' 

O*  without  -  50* 
0>  without  +100** 


(99*)     +  lOC* 

Alcohol,  OH^  +  H«03 

C^H*  -  30» 
H»0«  + 108' 


(78')     +  78* 


Wood.8pirit,C8H3  +  IPO* 
H«02  + 108** 


(60*)   +   58* 

Aldehyde,  C<H*  +  0« 

C^H^  -30* 

02  without  +  50* 


(21*)     +20* 


Acetic  acid,  C*H*  +  0* 

C^H*  -  30* 

0«  without  +   50* 
O*  without  + 100* 


(120*)     + 120* 

Butyric  acid,  C^H*  +  O* 

CH  +   10* 

OS  without  +   50* 
02  without  +100* 


(lf>4*)     H  160" 
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Valerianic  acid,  Om^+O 

C^W*  30' 

03  without    50"* 
03  without  lOO^" 

(178')     180^ 

Caprylicacid,  C»H"  +  0* 
CWflW  90* 

0>  without    50* 
0>  without  100** 


Fusel-oil,  C«>H»+HH)» 

HW    108* 
(132*)    138* 


Lactone,  C»H80»  +  0* 
C10H8  45* 

O*  within     25<' 
QS  without  50* 


Caproic  acid,  C«H«  +  0< 

C«H»  50* 

0»  without    50* 
0>  without  100* 


(202*)    200* 

Metaoetone,  OOW*  +  C 

C»«HW         30* 
O*  without  50* 


(236*)    240* 

Mesitic-cther,  C»«H«>  +  0« 

C"HW  65* 

O*  without    50* 


(92*)     120* 

Acrolein,  CH*  +  0* 

C«H*  5* 

(y  without  50* 


(84°)     80* 


AcryUc  acid,  C«H*  +  0* 

C«H<  5* 

O  without     50* 
QS  without  100* 


(120*)     115* 


Pyrogallic  acid,  C»H«0«  +  O* 

C»H«  95* 

OS  within      25* 
O^  without  100* 


(52*)     55* 


Phenicacid,  C»2H«  +  0> 

C^H*  95* 

Qs  without  100* 


(210*)    220* 


(188*)     195* 


(ahofe  100*)     155* 

Salicylout  acid,  C^*¥LKfi  +  O' 

C»*H«  130* 

0»  within      25° 
O*  without    50° 


Benzoic  acid,  C"H*  +  O^    Bitter  almond  oU,  C>^H«  +  0> 

C"H«  130*  CMH«  130* 

O*  without  100''  C  without    50* 


(196°)     205* 

Cinnamic  add,  C»Hs  +  O* 

CWH»  185* 

O*  without  100* 


(239)     230* 


(180°)     180* 


(290*)    285* 


Camphoric  add  Anhydride,  C»H"0<  +  0* 

C»H"  175° 

O^  in  the  nudeus  50* 

C  without  the  nucleus    50° 


Campholic  acid,  C"H»  +  O^ 

C»H«         145* 
0«  without  100° 


(aboTe  270°)    275* 

Pyroguajadc  acid,  C"H8  +  O^ 

C"H»  115* 

0>  without  100* 


(250*)    245* 

Cuminic  add,  O^H^  +  O^ 

C»H»         190* 
O^  without  100° 


(210*)     215* 


(above  250")     290* 


Pyroterebic  add,  C^H^  +  0^  Caryophyllic  acid,  C»H»02  +  O^  Cumarin,  C^HW  +  O^ 

C^W°  65*  C^H"         190*  C»H«         200* 

0»  without    50*  0«  within      25*  O^  within     25* 

0»  without  100°  0»  without    50*  0«  without    50* 


(above  200)     115° 

Aniaol,  C"H8  +  04 
C"H8  115* 

02  without    50* 


(above  150*)     165* 


(243°)     265* 

Hydranisyl,  Om^O^  +  0» 

Om^  150* 

0«  within      25* 
02  without    50* 


(270*)    275* 

Cuminol  and 
Anise-camphor,  C^^H^^ 

C»HW       190* 
0»  within    25° 


(254*)    225*         (220")  and  (222'*)    215° 
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Pavsley-ounplior,  C^H^O^  +  O^ 

O^  in  the  nncleua   50** 
0«  without  50' 

(300«)    290* 

Common  camphor,  C^H^'C 

C»HW       160* 
0>  within    25« 


Peppermint-camphor,  C^H^  +  O^ 
C»H»         130' 
03  without    50° 


Or?  C»HW  +  0» 

C»HW         160* 
C  without    50* 


(213»)     180' 


Cajeput  oU,  C»HM03 

C»HW  145* 

0>  in  the  nucleus  25'' 


(204*)     185* 

Furfurol,  C»H<0*  +  0* 
C10H4  750 

0«  within      25* 
C  without    50* 

(162*)     150* 


(204*)     210* 


(173*)     170* 


CaTTacrol,  C^WHy^ 

CMRM  215* 

O*  in  the  nudeuB    25* 


(232*)    240* 


Bat  this  mode  of  calculation,  though  it  may  appear  tolerably  satis- 
factory in  so  far  as  regards  the  examples  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
nevertheless  inaccurate  when  applied  to  many  others;  partly  perhaps 
because  the  composition  and  boiling  points  of  these  latter  have  not  been 
correctly  determined,  but  partly  also  because  the  mode  of  calculating  is 
not  adapted  to  certain  compounds,  for  which,  perhaps,  peculiar  laws 
should  be  assumed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  me  thy  lie, 
ethylic,  and  amylic  ether,  with  acetone  and  certain  compounds  allied  to 
it;  with  lignone  and  its  products  of  decomposition,  &c. 

But  even  if  we  should  succeed,  by  this  or  any  other  mode  of  calcula- 
tion,  in  overcoming  the  principal  difficulties,  it  will  still  remain  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
determining  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  compound  from  its  composi-* 
tion.  The  numerous  oils  composed  of  C^H^**  have  boiling  points  varying 
between  156^  (terebene)  and  173°  (carvene);  and  this  difference  of 
boiling  point  is  accompanied  by  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  of 
optical  and  chemical  relations  (e.  g,,  towards  hydrochloric  acid  gas).  We 
cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  these  deviations  merely  to  impurity  in  the 
oils  or  to  errors  of  observation,  but  are  forC'Cd  to  admit  that  in  the  same 
nucleus^  the  20C  and  16H  may  be  united  in  different  ways;  and  as  this 
difference  of  arrangement  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  boiling 
point  are  likely  to  remain  unknown,  the  calculation  of  the  boiling  point, 
even  if  founded  on  the  most  accurate  data^  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
an  exact  result  in  all  cases. 

Certain  other  compounds  likewise  have  different  boiling  points, 
though  their  composition  is  the  same,  e,  g,,  maleic  and  fumaric  acids; 
there  are,  however,  other  reasons  which  seem  to  show  that  the  boiling 
point  of  fumaric  acid  should  be  doubled. 

Some  facts  seem  to  show  that  nitrogen  raises  the  boiling  point  of  a 
compound  much  more  than  carbon  or  oxygen,  and  that  IN  introduced 
in  the  place  of  IH  produces  a  rise  of  about  100°.  Thus,  benzol, 
C^^H*,  boils  at  86°;  the  compound  C"H"  boils  at  a  still  lower  tempera- 
tare;  but  the  boiling  point  of  aniline,  C^H^N,  is  182°;  £]aene  (probably 
C"H«)  boils  at  110°;  coniine,  C"H«N,  at  212°.  This  strong  fixing 
power  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  organic  compounds  is  very  remarkable, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  their  otherwise  great  elasticity. 
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4.  Relations  to  Light.  —  (7o/our. — Most  organic  oompounds  are 
colourless,  eren  those  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  carbon- 
atoms  ;  some,  which  however  contain  at  least  1 4  At.  carbon,  viz.,  the 
organic  colouring  maUerg,  are  brightly  coloured,  not  only  in  the  free 
state,  but  likewise  in  most  of  their  compounds  with  colourless  sub- 
stances. 

The  Refracting  Poioer  of  organic  liquids  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
they  are  specifically  heavier  and  moro  viscid;  in  the  hydrocarbons,  it  is 
greater  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  exceeds  that  of  the  hydrogen,  and  in 
oxygenated  compounds,  it  increases  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  pro- 
portionally less.  If  two  or  more  isomeric,  polymeric,  or  metameric 
compounds,  have  the  same  density  and  consistence^  they  exhibit  the  same 
refracting  power;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  denser  or  more  viscid  compound 
has  the  greater  refracting  power. 

For  more  exact  information  on  this  point  md.  Becquerel  &  Cahonra  {Compt,  rend, 
11,  876 ;  also  Pogg,  51,  427;  alao  /.  pr.  Ckem,  23,  129) ;  and  DevUle  {Compt  rend. 
U,  865 ;  also  J.pr,  Chem.  i.  3,  134). 

Circular  Polarization, — Certain  colourless  or  very  slightly  coloured 
organic  liquids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  or  solutions  of  certain  solid 
substances  in  water,  or  in  other  liquids  which  have  no  specific  action  of 
their  own — e.g,^  the  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric  acid,  dextrin,  the 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  and  several  natural  alkaloids, — exhibit,  as  dis- 
covered by  Biot,  a  peculiar  relation  towards  polarized  light  transmitted 
through  them ;  they  exert,  in  fact,  a  Rotatory  Power  upon  it,  turning  it, 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  in  other 
words,  they  produce  Circular  Polariz€Uion,'oT  a  Rotation  or  Turning  of  the 
plane  of  Polarization  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Any  given  liquid  always 
produces  a  rotation  of  the  same  number  of  degrees,  provided  the  concen- 
tration of  the  liquid  and  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
polarized  light  has  to  pass,  remain  the  same;  if  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  or  the  degree  of  concentration  be  increased,  the  angle  of  rotation 
likewise  increases.  Now,  since  most  other  liquids,  and  most  solid  sub- 
stances, when  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  exert  no  action  whatever 
on  polarized  light,  it  follows  that  the  prcjsence  of  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  4&c., 
in  liquids,  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  circular  polarization.  More- 
over, substances  in  the  liquid  state  may,  by  the  same  means,  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  either  by  one  producing  rotation  and  the 
other  none,— €.  g,,  tartaric  and  racemic  acid;  or  one  producing  a  rotation 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left ;  or  by  one  producing  a  greater 
rotation  than  the  other,  with  equal  concentration  and  equal  thickness  of 
the  liquid.  When  the  nature  of  a  dissolved  substance  is  known,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  liquid  stratum  likewise  given,  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  rotation.  It  is 
even  possible,  by  examining  this  property,  to  discover  differences  between 
two  compounds,  which,  in  regard  to  their  other  properties  and  chemical 
relations,  must  be  regarded  as  identical,  e.g,,  certain  kinds  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  of  sugar  in  various  isomeric  states,  in  which  they  either 
produce  rotation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  or  none  at  all. 

Biot,  Ann,  Ohim,  Phys,  52,  58;  also  Schw,  68,  151  ;  also  Pogg,  28, 
165;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  257;  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  64,  401;  69,  22. — 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  \\,^Compt,  rend,  15,  528  and  619;  21,  1. — 
N.  J.  Phann.  4,  350. 
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IT  A  very  remarkable  relation  between  rotatory  power  and  molecular 
constitution  bas  been  discoyered  by  Pasteur  {N.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  28,  56; 
abstr.  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  3^  79).  It  bas  been  long  known  that  tartaric 
acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  ri^ht,  whereas 
racemic  acid  and  the  raccmates,  wliich  are  isomeric  with  them,  possess  no 
such  property.  Now,  Pasteur  has  shown  that  racemic  acid  is  a  compound 
of  two  other  acids^  identical  in  chemical  composition,  crystallizing  in 
forms  which  present  the  same  number  of  perfectly  similar  faces,  but  are 
disposed  Bymmetrically  with  respect  to  each  other  (like  the  image  and 
object  in  a  mirror,  or  the  two  halves  of  the  human  body),  and  therefore 
incapable  of  coinciding  by  superposition.  These  crystals  are  in  fact  rect- 
angular prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  replaced  by  planes;  and  the  inter- 
section of  two  only  of  these  planes  with  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism  are 
replaced  by  facets ;  hence  the  crystals  are  hemihedml.  Now  one  of  these 
acids  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left :  they  are  called  respectively,  Dextroracemic  and  Lcevoracemic  acids, 
the  former  being  that  which  is  usually  called  tartaric  acid.  A  solution 
containing  equal  weights  of  the  two  acids  yields,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  of  racemic  acid,  perfectly  homohedi-al,  and  having  no  action 
whatever  on  polarized  light.  The  relations  of  form  and  rotatory  power 
which  exist  in  the  acids  themselves,  are  likewise  found  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  their  salts.  All  the  chemical  properties  of  the  tartrates  or 
dextroracemates  are  reproduced,  in  the  minutci^t  details,  in  the  Isevorace- 
niatcs;  and  to  each  tartrate  there  corresponds  a  Isevoracemate,  differing 
from  the  former  iu  nothing  but  the  symmetrical  situation  of  certain 
corresponding  faces  of  the  crystals  and  the  direction  of  the  rotatory 
power. — Pasteur  has  also  shown  (iV".  Ann,  Chim,  Phya,  34,  30)  that 
aspartic  acid  prepared  from  fumarate  of  ammonia  (a  substance  not  posses- 
sing rotatory  power),  is  itself  without  action  on  polarized  light,  although 
the  same  acid,  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  from  aspara^ine,  pos- 
sesses the  rotatory  power;  moreover,  that  inactive  aspartic  acid  may  be 
converted  into  an  inactive  malic  acid  by  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  active  aspartic  acid  is  converted  into  active  malic  acid.  These 
active  and  inactive  acids  are  exactly  alike  in  all  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  form  salts  identical  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  in  some 
few  instances  the  crystals  of  the  two  varieties  belong  to  different  systems, 
and  that  the  active  substances  always  exhibit  hemihedral  facets,  which 
the  inactive  compounds  never  do.  It  does  not  appear,  Jiowever,  that  the 
inactive  varieties  of  aspartic  and  malic  acid  can  be  resolved  into  two 
oppositely  active  compounds  like  dextroracemic  and  IsBvoracemic  acid; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  exists  an  inactive  variety  of  malic 
acid  and  also  of  asparagine.  IT 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Ventzke  {J.  pr,  Chem,  25,  ^5)  for  the 
observation  of  circular  polarization,  is  constructed  as  follows :  A  metal 
tube  Ijring  horizontally  is  connected  at  each  end  with  a  NichoFs  prism. 
The  prism  at  the  further  end  is  immoveable,  and  directed  towards  the 
brightest  part  of  an  Argand  lamp;  but  the  prism  at  the  nearer  end, 
through  which  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  light,  is  capable  of  turning  round 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  is  provided  with  an  index  which  moves  upon  a 
graduated  disc  surrounding  the  nearer  end  of  the  tube,  and  marked  0^  at 
its  highest,  and  180'' at  its  lowest  point.  If  now  the  eye  be  directed 
through  the  empty  tube,  towards  the  Argand  lamp  or  towards  the  solar 
light,  and  the  nearer  prism  turned  once  round,  two  points  are  found, 
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defined  with  considerable  sharpness,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  light  dis- 
appears. The  index  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  to  0®  and  1 80° 
at  the  two  points  at  which  perfect  darkness  is  produced.  A  glass  tahe^ 
0*234  met.  long,  closed  at  each  end  with  a  glass  plate,  and  completely 
filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  is  now  introduced  into  the  metal 
tube,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  lamp  may  pass,  first  through  the  further 
prism,  then  through  the  stratum  of  liquid  0*234  met.  long,  and  then 
through  the  nearer  prism,  into  the  eye.  If  the  liquid,  water  for  example, 
has  no  rotatory  power,  perfect  darkness  is  produced  as  before,  when  the 
index  points  to  0°;  but,  if  the  liquid  possesses  rotatory  power,  the  light 
of  the  lamp  is  still  seen  with  the  prism  in  that  position.  But,  if  the 
nearer  prism,  with  its  index,  be  turned  round  to  the  right,  then  if  the 
liquid  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  the  following  colours 
appear  in  sucxsession :  light  blue,  dark  blue,  violet,  purple,  red,  orange ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  polarization  is  to  the  left,  the  same  series  of 
colours  is  exhibited  on  turning  the  prism  in  that  direction.  In  either 
case,  the  rotation  is  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  red,  intermediate 
between  the  purple  and  orange,  appears,  and  the  number  of  degrees  from 
0°,  which  the  index  then  marks,  is  to  be  read  off.  This  is  the  number  of 
degrees  of  circular  polarization  which  the  liquid  exhibits,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 

5.  Physiological  Relations. — All  volatile  organic  compounds  are 
odoriferous,  and  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  very  strong  odours; 
e.  g,,  volatile  acids,  volatile  oils,  camphors  or  stearoptenes,  and  alcoholic 
liquids;  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas  have  but  very  little  odour. 

Some  organic  compounds,  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  white  of  egg^ 
&C,,  have  no  Taste;  others  have  a  sour  taste  (most  acids);  or  a  rough 
taste  (tannin);  or  sweet  (sugar,  glycerin,  glycocol);  or  bitter  (bitter 
principles,  narcotic  substances,  and  many  acrid  substances,  also  many 
resins);  or  acrid  (acrid  oils  and  camphors,  acrid  resins,  acrid  alkaloids); 
or  fiery  (alcoholic  liquids,  volatile  oils,  camphors). 

In  their  medicinal  action  on  the  body,  organic  compounds  likewise 
exhibit  the  greatest  difiTerences;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  wonder, 
that  the  same  elements,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  enter 
into  an  organic  compound,  should  produce,  sometimes  nutritious  matters, 
sometimes  medicinal  substances  and  poisons,  sometimes  indigestible  and 
inert  substances. 


Difference  of  Properties  accompanied  toith  apparently  similar  Constitution, 

There  are  many  organic  compounds  which,  though  possessing  the 
same  per-centage  composition,  nerertheless  exhibit  marked  differences  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  relations.  These  differences  may  be  ascribed 
to  Isomerism,  Polymerism,  and  Metamerism.  (I.,  108-111.) 


Isom^erism. 

Many  volatile  oils  have  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
C"H",  but  differ  in  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  circular  polarization, 
smell,  and  taste, — in  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  they 
are  able  to  absorb,  and  in  the  liquid  or  solid  nature  of  the  resulting 
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h^drochl orate, — also  in  their  power  of  dissolving  caoutchouc^  &c.  Thus, 
oil  of  turpentine  is  composed  of  two  such  isomeric  oils,  and  these  may  be 
transformed  into  other  isomeric  modifications.  The  same  formula,  C^H^*, 
likewise  belongs  to  the  following  oils:  Oil  of  Lemons  (boiling  point  146°); 
neutral  oil  of  Gloves  (Sp.  gr.  0*918;  B.  P.  142°);  oil  of  Elemi-resm 
(Sp.  gr.  0-852;  B.  P.  166");  Car^'ene  (B.  P.  I73p;  and  several  others. 

Crystalline  Engenin,  and  acid  oil  of  cloves  (caryophyllio  acid);  hare 
the  same  formula,  C**H"0*. 

Oil  of  Cumin,  Esdragon-oil,  Fennel-oil,  and  Anise-camphor  are  com- 
posed of  C"H"0*,  and  may  be  converted  by  treatment  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
chloride  of  zinc,  See,,  into  three  other  oily,  camphor-like,  or  resinous 
isomeric  compounds. 

The  formula  of  Itaconic  acid  is  C^HH)*,  the  same  as  that  of  Citraconic 
acid;  but  the  salts  of  these  acids  exhibit  different  properties. 

Tartaric  and  Racemic  acid  =  C'HH)'*,  are  likewise  isomeric.  Not 
only  are  the  compounds  of  these  acids  with  water  and  with  bases  different 
in  their  properties,  but  tartaric  acid  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution 
exhibits  circular  polarization,  while  racemic  acid  does  not. 

Mucic  acid,  C"H"0",  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  converted,  by 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  into  the  isomeric  substance,  Paramucic  acia, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  both  these  acids  are  isomeric  with  Saccharic 
acid. 

To  the  same  class  of  bodies  appear  to  belong:  Pyromucic  and  Pyro- 
meconicacid=C»«H*0«;— Ampelic  and  Salicylic  acid=C"H«0«;—Ethalic 
and  Palmitic  acid =C«H»0*;— Oleic  and  Elaidic  acid=C«»H»*0*;— Pinic 
and  Sylvic  acid=C«H»0*. 

Furfuramide  and  Purfurine  are  both  composed  of  C*H"N*0*.  The 
former,  when  treated  with  acids,  is  resolved  into  an  animoniacal  salt  and 
furfurol;  and,  by  contact  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  converted  into  the 
isomeric  compound,  furfurine,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  acids,  but  is  a 
salifiable  base  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Salicylous  acid  is:  C"H»0»,0»,  and  Benzoic  acid,  C"H«,0*. 

Crystalline  Eugenin  and  Pyroguaiacio  acid,  an  oily  substance  quite 
different  from  it,  both  have  the  formula  C"H®0*;  the  former  is  probably 
C^*H«0»,H«0*;  the  latter,  C>*H«,0*. 

Gum  arable,  dextrin,  milk-sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  when  well 
dried  per  se,  aU  have  the  formula  C»H"0^  or  C^H»0".  This  is  per- 
haps a  case  of  polymerism,  one  compound  being  C^'H^^O^^,  another 
2(C»Hi<>0>°),  &o. 

Butyrone  and  Oenanthol  are  C"H"0*. 

Metacetone  and  Valeral  are  C^^'H^^O*. — This  case  may,  however,  be 
ascribed  to  metamerism,  if  metacetone  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the 
second  order=C'H'0*,C*H*  (p.  44).  This  view  of  its  composition  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  metacetone  is  converted  by  chromic  acid,  not 
into  valerianic  acid,  but  into  metacetonic  acid,  C*H*0*,  and  acetic  acid, 
C*H*0*. — Similar  remarks  appljr  to  the  preceding  case. 

These  phenomena  of  isomerism  are  very  probably  due  to  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms. 


Polyfifi€T%f9n, 

Poljrmeric  substances  are  supposed  to  differ  from  one  another  in 
this  manner,  that  Xh^  atom  of  one  body  contains  a  larger  number  of 
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simple  atoms  tban  that  of  another;  e.  g.,  the  atom  of  one  compound 
containing  1  .  (C'H'O*),  that  of  another  contains  2  .  (C>H'0'),  that  of  a 
third,  3  .  (C«H'0"),  and  that  of  a  fourth,  4  .  (C«H»^0*),  ike.  This  hypo- 
thesis is,  in  many  cases  justified  by  the  mode  of  formation,  the  boiling 
point,  and  vapour-density  of  such  compounds.  Since,  for  example,  sul- 
phuric acid  converts  alcohol,  C*H*0^  by  the  abstraction  of  H^0^  into 
olefiant  gas,  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  C^H*;  and  similarly, 
cetene,  which  is  produced  from  ethal,  C^^H^O',  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid,  may  be  regarded  as  C^H^.  Moreover,  since  the  boiling  point  of  a 
compound  rises,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  with  the  number  of  simple 
atoms  of  the  same  kind  which  its  compound  atom  contains  (pp.  55 — 63), 
this  circumstance  evidently  furnishes  a  datum  for  determining  how  many 
times  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  more  volatile  compound  must  be  multi- 
plied, to  give  that  of  the  more  fixed  compound.  Finally,  since  the 
vapour-density  of  the  most  volatile  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  obtained 
from  oil-gas  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  olefiant  gas,  C^H^,  the  former  is 
supposed  to  contain  twice  as  many  elementary  atoms  as  the  latter,  viz., 
C"H',  so  that  its  vapour  may  likewise  be  diatomic. 

Very  many  compounds  couisist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  consequently  6  pts.  C  to  1  pt.  H,  or  85*714  per  cent. 
C  to  14-286  H.  To  this  class  belong:  Methylene-gas  (palene),  C'H«; 
Olefiant  gas  (ethylene),  C^H^;  Faraday's  most  volatile  oil  from  oil-gas, 
C'HS-  Araylene,  C"H»*»;  Oloene,  C"H»;  Naphthene  (from  rock-oil)  and 
Elaeno,  C"H»«;  Paramylene,  C*H»;  Cotene,  C«H».  To  tiie  same  cate- 
gory likewise  belong  Caoutchin,  Oil  of  Wine,  Wine-camphor,  Kose-cam- 
phor,  Aurad,  Hatchcttin,  Ozokerite,  aud  Caoutchouc,  respecting  which, 
however,  there  is  a  want  of  data  for  determining  the  number  of  atoms  of 
which  the  compound  atoms  are  formed. — When  Fusel-oil,  C*°H"0*,  is 
distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  first  product  distillato 
obtained  is  Amylene,  which  boils  at  39®;  then  Paramylen,  C^H^,  which 
boils  at  160°,  and  has  a  double  vapour-density;  aud  lastly,  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  an  oil  of  nearly  fourfold  vapour-density,  probably  therefore 

3  At.  carbon  to  1  At.  hydrogen,  or  18  pts.  C  to  1  H,  or  94*74  percent. 
C  to  5-26  H,  are  found  in  Chrysene,  C**H«,  and  in  Idrialin,  C»H*". 

The  proportion  of  5  At.  C  to  2  At.  H  is  found  in  Naphthaline,  C»H«, 
Anthracene,  C**H",  and  Pyrene. 

Cyanogen  is  C*N;  Paracyanogen,  into  which  the  cyanogen  of  cyanide 
of  n:ercury  is  partly  converted  by  heat,  is  probably  C*N'. 

Cyanic  acid  is  C'NHO';  Cyanuric  ncid  is  probably  C*N*H^0';  more- 
over, the  insoluble  cyanuric  acid  has  the  same  composition  per  cent 

Volatile  Chloride  of  Cyanogen  is  C^NCl;  the  fixed  chloride  is  probably 
C*N»CP. 

Gaseous  Methyl-ether  is  CH»0;  Alcohol  is  C*H«0». 
.  Aldehyde,  C*H*0',   when  preserved,  is  occasionally  converted  into 
crystals  which  are  sometimes  fusible,  sometimes  infusible.     These  two 
kinds  of  crystals  are  probably  C«H»0*  and  G"H»0«. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  C'^H*0^,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
hydrate  of  potish,  is  converted  into  Benzoin,  C^H^O*. 

Acrolein  and  Mesitaldehyde,  which  differ  greatly  in  their  properties, 
both  have  the  formula  C«H*0';  but  the  latter,  which  is  much  the  less 
volatile  of  the  two,  is  perhaps  more  correctly  represented  bv  the  formula 
C"HH)*.  ^ 

Malfic,  FumariC;and  Aconitic  acid-?  maj'be  expressed  by  the  formula, 
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C*H'0*j  but,  judging  from  their  different  degieee  of  volatility,  inalcic 
acid  IB  probably  C^H^O*,  fumaric,  C«H<0»,  aod  aconitic,  C«HH)". 

Monobaaio  ADgelicio  acid  is  C'^HH)  *  and  bibasio  Camphoric  acid. 


1.  When  two  organic  componnds  come  together,  a  more  complex 
substance  is  often  formed,  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  C,  H, 
and  0,  as  another  product  formed  from  two  other  organic  compounds. 

Formic  ether  is  metameric  with   acetic  methyl-ether  (acetate    of 

methyl). 

C   H    O 

Alcohol  —  1  Water  =  C*H«0»  —  HO  =    4    5    1 
with  Formic  add  —  1  Water  =  C«H«0<  —  HO  =    2    1    3 


forms  Formic  ether  ss    6    6    4 

Wood-«pirit  —  1  Water  =  C»H^O«  —  HO  =    2    3    1 
with  Acetic  acid  —  1  Water  =  C<H<0*  —  HO  =    4    3    3 


forms  Acetic  methyl-ether  ss   6    6    4 

Similarly,  Anisic  methyl-ether  (anisate  of  methyl)  =  (?H»0,C*«H'0* 
contains  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  Salicylic  ether  (salicylate  of  ethyl) 
=C*H*0,C»*H»0*.      [Other  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  2.] 

2.  An  atom  of  a  complex  organic  compound  may  contain  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  several  elements  as  1  or  2  atoms  of  a  primary 
organic  compound. 

Cyanate  of  ammonia,  NH',C'NHO^,  has  the  same  number  of  atoms 
as  Urea  CH*N'0'. 

Oxalate  of  methyl,  C»H»0,C»0«  (or  C*H•O^C*0•)  =  Succinic  acid, 
C*H»0*  (or  C«H*0»). 

Pormiate  of  methyl,  C»H»0,OH0'= Acetic  acid,  C*H*0*. 

Formiate  of  ethyl,  C*H*0,C»HO',  and  Acetate  of  methyl,  CHH),C*H»0» 
= Propionic  acid,  C*H*0*. 

Acetate  of  ethyl,  C*H»0,C*HH)5=: Butyric  acid,  C»H«0*=2  Aldehyde, 
2(C*H*0«);  and  Chloracetic  ether,  CH:i1*0,C*C1K)»=2   Chlor-aldehyde, 

2(ck:;i*o»). 

Valerate  of  amyl,  C»«H"0,C»«H»0»=2  Valeral,  2(C«Hi«0*). 

Butyrate  of  methyl,  C*H»0,C?»H'0'= Valerianic  acid,  Ci°H"0*. 

Butyrate  of  ethyl,  C*H»0,C«H'0»=  Formiate  of  amyl,  C^«H"0,C«HO»j 
and  Valerate  of  methyl,  C»H'0,C*»H»0»=Caproic  acid,  C"H»H)*. 

Caproate  of  methyl,  ClVOfi^m^^G^,  and  Valerate  of  ethyl, 
C*H»0,C'«H»03=0enanthylic  acid,  C"H**0*. 

Oenanthylate  of  methyl,  C«H30,C"H"0',  and  Caproate  of  ethyl, 
C*H»0,C«H"0»=Caprylic  acid,  C^«H'«0*. 

Valerate  of  amyl,  C»*>H"0,C^*H»0^  =  Capric  acid,  C»H»0*,  and  = 
2  Valeral =2C'®H*^0'. 

Salicylate  of  methyl.  CH'0,C"H»q«= Anisic  acid,  C>WO«. 

Metameric  compounds  like  those  just  adduced,  may  have  the  same 
specific  gravity  in  the  saseous  state ;  but  in  the  liquid  state,  they  difi*er 
both  in  density  and  in  boiling  point,  the  density  and  boiling  point  of  com- 
pound ethers  being  lower  than  those  of  the  acids  with  which  they  cor- 
respond in  number  of  atoms. 
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3.  The  following  is  a  perfectly  aniqne  case  of  metamerism  or  isomerism, 
produced  by  nitrogen  entering  into  one  compound  as  an  element,  into 
another  as  amidogen,  and  into  a  third  as  hjponitric  acid;  C^^H'^NO^  is 
the  empirical  formula  of  Anthranilic  acid,  Benzamic  acid,  Salicylamide, 
and  Nitrotoluidine ;  but  the  rational  formula  of  Anthranilic  acid  is 
C^ITNO*;  of  Benzamic  acid,  C"H»AdO*;  of  Salicjlamide,  C"H»AdO»,0»; 
and  of  Nitrotoluidine,  C^^H^X. 


ly.  Decompositioxs  and  Transformations  of  Organic  Compounds. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  chemical  force  which  unites  the 
elements  of  an  organic  compound  is  in  most  cases  weaker  than  that  by 
which  iuorffanic  compounds,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonia,  are  held  together,  and  that  the  constituents  of  the  more  simple 
organic  compounds,  such  as  marsh-gas  (C'H'),  olefiant-gas  (C^H*),  cyano- 
gen (C^N),  &c.,  are  united  by  a  stronger  affinity  than  those  of  the  more 
complex  substances.  These  affinities,  which  tend  to  restore  the  consti- 
tuents of  an  organic  compound  to  the  inorganic  state,  together  with  the 
great  affinity  of  heat  for  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  favours  their 
evolution  in  the  gaseous  form,  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  speedy 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  after  the  death  of  the  plant  or 
animal  which  has  produced  and  maintained  them  during  its  life.  Never- 
theless, under  certain  external  circumstances,  especially  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  out  of  contact  of  air,  they  remain  unaltered  even  after  the  death 
of  the  plant  or  animal.  The  elementary  atoms,  by  a  peculiar  vis  inertias, 
remain  in  the  relative  position  into  which  they  were  brought  when  the 
organic  compound  was  u>rmed,  although  the  affinities  which  tend  to  the 
formation  of  gases  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  are  in 
reality  of  greater  intensity.  Slight  causes,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
bring  these  stronger  affinities  into  action,  and  then  the  original  organic 
compound  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
and  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  inorganic  compounds,  or  of  organic 
compounds  of  lower  order  and  held  together  by  stronger  affinities.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  likewise  exhibited  by  inorganic  compounds :  Nitrite 
of  ammonia  is  resolved  at  50°  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  at  238"^,  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide. 

The  transformations  of  organic  compounds  may  take  place  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Conversion  of  one  isomeric,  polymeric,  or  metameric  compound 
into  another  (pp.  6(j — 69). 

2.  Substitution. 

3.  Absorption  of  one  or  more  substances  into  the  organic  compound 
-from  without: — Absorption  of  oxygen:  Aldehyde,  C*H*0*,  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,   C*H*0*;— of  hydrogen:    Indigo-blue,  C"H»NO»,   into 


indigo-white,   C"H»NO»;  chinone,   C"H*0*,   into  green   and  colourless 


converted  into  turpentine-camphor,  C*^H**6*. 
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4.  Complete  or  partial  abstraction  of  one  or  more  constituents  (carbon 
excepted).  Alcohol  is  converted  into  aldehyde  by  abstraction  of  2H,  into 
ether  by  abstraction  of  IIO,  and  into  defiant  gas,  by  removal  of  2H0. 
Malic  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  water  and  maleic  acid. 

5.  Resolution  into  several  new  organic,  or  partly  also  inorganic 
compounds :  separation,  dedoublement. — Chloral,  C*HC1»0*,  treated  with 
aqneous  potash,  is  resolved,  with  decomposition  of  2H0,  into  formic  acid, 
C»H»0*,  and  chloroform,  CHOP;  acetic  acid,  C^HH)*,  ignited  with  excess 
of  baryta,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  2  At.  carbonic  acid,  C*0*. 

6.  Complete  decomposition  into  inorganic  compounds  and  elements: — 
By  the  complete  combustion  of  organic  compouncLs; — ^by  passing  some  of 
them  through  red-hot  porcelain  tubes; — by  treating  oxalic  acid  with  oil 
of  vitriol. 

I.  JSvbstUution  or  MetdUpsy. 

This  term,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  may  include  all  decompositions, 
in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  simple  substance,  or  of  an  inorganic  or  even 
an  organic  compound,  any  element  of  an  oreanic  substance,  excepting 
carbon,  is  wholly  or  partially  withdrawn,  and  its  place  in  the  organic 
compound  is  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  another  simple 
substance  or  of  another  compound,  organic  or  inorganic, — so  that  we  may 
suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  new  substance,  simple  or  compound,  take 
the  places  previously  occupied  by  the  substance  which  has  been  removed, 
and  therefore,  not  only  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  compound,  but  like- 
wise their  relative  position,  remains  the  same. 

The  carbon  of  an  organic  compound  cannot  be  removed  by  substitution; 
for  this  element  is  the  one  essential  principle  of  organic  compounds;  the 
number  of  its  atoms  determines  their  character;  and  no  other  substance 
can  take  its  place.  Without  carbon,  nothing  organic  can  exist  1  Even 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  atoms  m  a  compound  would  imme- 
diately remove  that  compound  into  another  series,  and  alter  its  character 
entirely. — ^Walter*s  supposition  that  in  sulphocamphoric  acid,  2C  are 
replaced  by  2S0,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  It  is  only  when  the  substitu- 
tion-theory admits  the  possibility  of  replacing  carbon-atoms  by  others, 
that  it  deserves  the  ridicule  sometimes  cast  upon  it  {Ann.  Pharm, 
83,  809.) 

The  removal  of  one  of  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  by  tho 
action  of  any  substance,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  true  substitution. 

Sometimes  certain  constituents  of  a  compound  are  removed  without 
any  substitution: — Thus,  alcohol,  C*H*0',  is  deprived  by  the  oxygen  of 
nitric  acid,  &c.,  of  2  At.  H,  and  there  remams  aldehyde,  C^tPO*. — 
Similarly,  10  of  the  air  takes  away  IH  from  indigo- wnite,  C"H*NO', 
forming  water,  and  leaves  indigo-blue,  C"H*NO*. 

In  other  cases,  the  replacement  of  the  original  substance  by  the 
new  one  is  incomplete.— Thus,  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  upon 
alcohol,  5H  are  removed,  but  only  dCl  enter  into  the  new  compound, 
chloral: 

C«H»0«  +  801  =^  OHCP08  +  5HC1. 

In  other  oases,  again,  the  compound,  after  substitution,  contains  more 
atoms  than  before, — sometimes  because  the  compound  formed  by  the 
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substitution  of  the  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  the  introdaced 
substance^  takes  up  an  additional  nnmber  of  them  (outside  the  nucleus); 
sometimes,  again,  because  it  retains  the  compound  formed  bj  the  union 
of  the  abstracted  substance  with  the  decomposing  body,  in  a  state  of  loose 
combination  (likewise  outside  the  nucleus). — An  instance  of  the  former 
case  is  afforded  by  olefiant-gas,  C^H^  which,  when  treated  with  chlorine 
in  sunshine,  is  ultimately  converted  into  OCT: 

C^H*  +  lOCl  =  C^C1«  +  4HC1. 

In  this  case,  the  true  substitution-product  of  C*H*,  namely,  C*C1*, 
takes  up  two  additional  atoms  of  chlorine. — An  example  in  which  the 
decomposition-product  formed  in  the  substitution — that  is  to  say,  the 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  the  abstracted  element  and  the  acting 
substance — remains  combined  with  the  organic  compound  altered  by 
substitution,  is  afforded  by  benzole,  G^^H*.  This  substance,  when  treated 
with  excess  of  chlorine,  yields  C"H*CP,  or  more  properly,  C"H'Cl»,  3HC1; 
and  when  the  dHCl  are  removed  by  potash,  the  true  suostitution-product 
=  C»H»CP,  remains. 

In  many  organic  compounds,  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  complete  removal 
of  one  of  the  constituents,  hydrogen,  for  example,  by  substitution,  if  the 
substance  which  produces  the  substitution  be  allowed  to  act  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  under  fitting  circumstances  (of  heat,  light,  &c.).  In  such  a 
case,  as  one  after  another  of  the  removable  substances  is  replaced,  the 
original  compound  passes  through  several  definite  intermediate  stages  to 
the  last  stage,  in  which  one  of  the  elements  of  the  original  compound  has 
completely  disappeared.  Thus,  hydrochloric  ether,  C*H*C1,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  chlorine,  at  continually  higher  degrees  of  light  and  heat, 
is  converted,  first  into  C*H*CP,  then  into  C^H^CP,  then  into  C*H»C1*, 
then  into  C*HC1«,  and  finally  into  OCT. 

In  other  compounds,  only  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  can  be 
removed  by  substitution,  as  in  C"H',  C**H",  &c. 

Substitution  may  take  place  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  One  or  more  atoms  of  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  organic 
compound,  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  removable  element,  and 
form  an  inorganic  compound,  while  other  atoms  of  the  acting  body,  equal 
in  number  to  the  abstracted  atoms  of  the  removable  substance,  enter  the 
organic  compound: — Thus,  for  example,  in  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by 
chlorine: 

OH<0^  +  601  =  3HC1  +  C<HC1»0<. 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  add. 

2.  A  compound  body  acts  upon  the  organic  substance,  one  of  its  con- 
stituents uniting  with  the  removable  suostance,  while  another  portion 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  organic  compound. — Thus,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  hyponitric  acid  for  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or 
of  sulphurous  acid  for  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
NH  for  20  by  the  action  of  ammonia: 

CKHS  +  NO*  =  HO  +  C"H«NO*(  =  Ci«H«X). 

C^W  +  S03  =  HO  +  CKH*S02. 

C»2H«,02  +  NH'  =  2H0  +  C»2H7N. 

a.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  most  frequently  replaced,  and  by  the 
following  substances: 
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By  Chlorine,  Bromifie,  and  Iodine. — Aldehyde  is  converted  by  chlorine 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloral : 

C^H^O^  +  6C1  =  3HC1  +  C*HCP02. 

Benzole  acted  npon  by  bromine  is  first  converted  into  hydrobromate 
of  bromobenzide : 

C»H«  +  6Br  =  C»2H8Br«,3HBr ; 

but  when  the  SHBr  are  removed  by  caustic  potash,  bromobenzide  = 
C^H'Br*  alone  remains. — Olefiant  gas,  C*H*,  yields,  with  iodine,  first, 
C^H'I,  HI,  and  after  withdrawal  of  the  HI  by  potash,  C*H'L— Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  C'NH,  with  2C1,  yields  HCl  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CNCl. 
Compounds  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  oromine,  or 
iodine,  possess  the  character  of  the  original  compounds.  Thus,  not  only 
do  acid  compounds  retain  their  acid  character,  and  neutral  compounds 
their  neutral  character,  but  even  basic  compounds  retain  their  basic 
character,  in  a  less  degree,  however,  as  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms 
removed  is  ereater;  e.  g,,  in  Aniline.  The  compounds  in  which  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine  likewise  exhibit  with  sulphurous  acid, 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  heated  potash,  &c.,  reactions  exactly  cor- 
responding to  those  which  are  exhibited  under  similar  circumstances  by 
the  original  compounds.  The  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  these  com- 
pounds is  not  indicated  by  solution  of  silver,  not  even  when  the  com- 
pounds insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  reaction  does  not 
take  place  till  they  are  decomposed. 

By  Oxygen, — Alcohol  by  taking  up  oxygen  and  parting  witli 
hydrogen,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid: 

C<H«0»+  40  =  2H0  +  C<H*0*. 

(Qerhardt  does  not  admit  the  substitution  of  H  by  0,  S,  Se  and  Te,  which 
in  fact  would  not  agree  with  the  double  atomic  weights  [in  comparison 
with  that  of  HI,  which  he  assigns  to  those  elements  (p.  28);  he  supposes, 
therefore,  that  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  only  1  At.  O 
enters  the  compound  for  every  2  At.  H  withdrawn,  so  that  the  resulting 
compound  contains  a  smaller  number  of  atoms:  C'H'0  +  20=H'0-h 
C'H*0^) 

By  a  Melal.  Many  metallic  salts  of  organic  acids  in  their  greatest 
state  of  dryness,  may  be  regarded  as  acids  dried  per  se,  in  which, 
according  to  the  monobasic  or  polybasic  character  of  the  acid,  one  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  e<^ual  number  of  atoms  of  a 
metal;  e,g,, 

C^H^O*  +  KO  =  HO  +  C^H'KO*. 

By  ffyponitrie  acid.  When  strong  nitric  acid  acts  npon  an  orsanic 
compound  containing  hydrogen,  its  fifth  atom  of  oxygen  often  combines 
with  hydrogen,  forming  the  compound  HO,  and  NO*=X  takes  the  phice 
of  the  hydrogen. — ^Thns,  when  Benzole  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid 
and  water  added,  Nitrobenzide  separates  out: 

C»H«  +  N0»  =,H0  +  C»»H«NO^  (  =  C^^H^X). 

Similarly,  Benzoic  acid,  C^^HH>,  is  converted  by  strong  nitric  acid  into 
Nitrobenzoic  acid,  C>*H*XO*;  Salicylic  acid,  C"H«OS  into  Indigotic 
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acid,  C^^H^XO*;  and  Cinnamio  acid,  C^'HK)^  into  Nitrocinnamio  acid. 

It  would  appear  that  not  more  than  3  At.  H  of  a  compound  can  be 
replaced  bj  "NO*;  if  too  much  hyponitric  acid  accumulates  in  the  com- 
pound, its  oxygen  burns  the  carbon,  and  complete  decomposition  takes 
place.  Compounds  retain  their  original  chemical  character,  even  after 
the  substitution  of  NO^  for  H.  Hence  the  new  compound  exhibits  acid 
characters,  only  when  the  original  compound  was  an  acid.  The  acid 
character,  however,  is  strengthened  by  the  substitution.  The  resulting 
compounds  are  generally  yellow;  most  of  them  deflagrate  when  heated — 
if  they  do  not  evaporate  unaltered — because,  like  gunpowder,  they  contain 
carbon  together  with  the  loosely  combined  oxygen  of  the  hyponitric  acid; 
they  detonate  with  sodium  under  the  hammer.  They  give  off  red  fumes, 
when  heated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  heated 
a] one,  or  in  presence  of  chlorine  gas,  even  without  contact  of  air. 

These  nitro-compounds  might  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  nitrons 
acid  with  an  organic  oxide,  corresponding  to  the  compound  ethers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Nitrobenzide  would  not  be  C"H*NO*,  but 
C"H*0,NO»;  in  that  case,  however,  Binitrobenzide,  C"H*N«0»,  must,  to 
be  consistent,  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C^*H'0',2N0',  which  contains 
1  At.  H  more  than  is  ^i^en  by  analysis.  A  still  stronger  objection  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  these  compounds  are  not  converted  by  potash  into 
nitrous  acid  and  the  oxide  supposed  to  exist  in  them,  as  tneir  assumed 
analogy  with  the  compound  ethers  might  lead  us  to  expect. 

By  Sulphurous  acid.  When  strong  sulphnric  acid  acts  upon  organic 
compounds,  its  third  atom  of  oxygen  sometimes  forms  water  with  part  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  compound,  and  SO'  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. — 
Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  with  benzole  forms  sulphobenzide  and  water: 

C"H«  +  SO»  =  CMH«(SO«)  +  HO. 

Mitscherlich  {Pogg.  31,  631)  first  showed,  in  1834,  that  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  can  enter  so  intimately  into  an  organic  compound  in  the 
forms  of  NO^  and  SO' — with  separation  of  water — ^as  to  lose  their  acid 
character. 

%  By  Organic  Badicah,  such  as  Methyl,  Ethyl,  Amyl,  Phenyl,  &c. 
This  substitution  is  seen  in  the  new  compound  ammonias  discovered  by 
Wurtz  and  Hofmann,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  &c. ;  e,  g.,  Methylamine  = 
NH»(C'H');  Ethylamine  =  NH'(C«H»);  Diamylamine  =  NH(C^<»H>^»; 
Triethylamine  =  N(C*H%  Diethylamylamine=NH(C*H»)(C«H"),  &c., 
&c.  (p.  17)  ^ 

b.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  are  replaced: 

By  Hydrogen,  This  substitution  is  effected  by  means  of  potassium, 
zinc,  &c.;  also  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  electric  circuit,  in  presence  of 
water. — A  cetic  acid,  C^HH)^,  maybe  converted  by  chlorine  into  ckloraoetio 
acid,  OHC1'0^  and  the  latter  may  be  reconverted  into  acetic  acid  in  Uie 
form  of  a  potash-salt,  by  bringing  it,  in  the  dilute  state,  into  contact  with 
potassium-amalgam.  (Melsens.)  3K  take  up  dCl;  1 K  goes  over  to  the 
acetic  acid,  and  2K  transfer  2H  from  the  water  to  the  acid: 

C^HCPO*  +  6K  +  2H0  =  C*JCH»0^  +  3KC1  +  2K0. 

By  Amidogen,    Ammonia  acting  upon  compounds  containing  CI,  Br^ 
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or  I,  gives  ap  lis  third  atom  of  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine^  bromiDe,  or 
iodine,  and  NH'  passes  into  the  compoand,  while  HCl,  HBr,  or  HI  is 
separated,  and  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia. — Chlorobenzoyl 
with  ammonia  yields  benzamide  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

CMH*C10«  +  NH«  «  C"H»(NH«)0«  +  HCl. 

By  Sulphur,  Sulphide  of  potassium  acts  on  certain  organic  com- 
ponnds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  while  sulphur 
enters  the  compound  in  place  of  the  chlorine. — The  compound  of  oledant 
gas  with  chlorine=C^HHIIl'  forms  with  2  At.  KS  dissolved  in  alcohol: 
2KC1  and  C*H*S«.  Similarly,  hydrochloric  ether,  C*H»C1,  with  KS  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  yields  KCl  and  C^H^  (sulphide  of  ethyl);  and  with 
KS,HS,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  yields  KCl  and  O^H'S^  (mercaptan). 

c.  Hyponiiric  acid  may  be  replaced: 

By  Amidogeriy  when  the  compound  containing  NO  is  acted  upon  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  ammonia.  In  this  case, 
the  N  of  the  NO^  remains  in  the  compound,  but  gives  up  its  40  to  4 H 
of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  taking  in  its  place  2H  from  2  other  atoms  of 
HS,  to  form  amidogen.  Hence,  for  each  atom  of  NO^  converted  into 
amidogen,  6HS  are  decomposed  and  6S  precipitated. — This  change  is 
exemplified  by  the  conversion  of  Nitrobenzoic  acid  into  Benzamic  acid: 

C"H*(NO<)0<  +  6HS  =  C"H»(NH«)CH  +  4HO  +  6S; 

also  by  the  conversion  of  Nitrobenzide  into  Aniline: 

C«H»NO*  +  6HS      C>»H7N  +  4H0  +  68 ; 

of  Nitronaphthaline,  C^H^NOS  into  Naphthalidam,  C»H«N;  and  of 
Binitrobenzide  into  Nitraniline: 

C«H^2(NO<)  +  6HS  =  C»H*(NO<)(NH»)  +  4HO  +  6S. 

Hyponitric  acid  may  also  be  replaced  by  Nitrogen, — Thus  Nitroben- 
zide, C^'H'X,  when  heated  with  alcjholic  potash,  is  converted  into  Azo- 
benzide,  C"H'^N,  with  formation  of  oxidation-products  of  the  alcohol  by 
the  40  of  the  NO*.  • 

d.  Oxygen  in  an  organic  compound  may  be  replaced: 

By  Amidogen,  by  tne  action  of  ammonia.  The  latter  compound  is 
freouently  resolved  by  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  substance  into  HO  and 
NI^,  which  enters  in  place  of  the  oxygen. — At  the  same  time,  1  At.  HO 
escapes  from  the  compound.  Salicylate  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  is 
resolved  into  water  and  Salicylamide: 

NIP,C"H«0«  =  2HO  +  CMH»NH»0*  (  =  C"H«AdO*). 

By  Nitrogen,  likewise  from  the  action  of  ammonia;  inasmuch  as,  in 
certain  cases,  all  the  dH  of  the  ammonia  appear  to  combine  with  30  from 
the  organic  compound  and  form  water,  so  that  the  30  are  replaced  by 
IN.  This  case  then  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head  of  substitu- 
tions, because  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  substituting  aud  substituted 
body  are  unequal;  and  the  new  compound  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
tjTpe  as  the  original. — Thus  3  At.  Bitter  almond  oil  with  2  At.  ammonia, 
form  6  At.  water  and  Hydrobenzamide,  or  some  other  compound  isomeric 
with  the  latter: 

3C"H«0«  +  2NH»  =  6H0  +  C^H^N^. 
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Here  then  60  are  replaced  by  2N;  moreover^  3  At.  of  one  compound  are 
required  to  form  i  At.  of  the  other,  which  is  held  together  by  2N. 

Laurent  likewiae  supposes  that,  in  certain  cases,  10  is  replaced  by 
1  At.  Imidogen=lm,  This  he  regards  as  composed  of  ^  At.  N  +  ^  At  H, 
or  1  At.  N  + 1  At.  H,  taking  the  atomic  weights  as  given  by  Berzelius. 
But  the  cases  in  which  I  At.  Imidogen  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a 
substituted  compound  are  doubtful;  and  in  those  compounds,  which 
Laurent  supposes  to  contain  2ln],  we  may  just  as  well  write  NH.  But 
N'H'  might  in  some  few  cases  be  written  as  Im^ 

By  StdphuVf  acting'  in  the  form  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  a  metallic 
sulphide. — Alcohol,  as  it  exists  in  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  is  converted  by 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  into  mercaptan,  C^H^: 

(BaO,SO»  +  C<H«02,S0»)  +  BaS,HS  =  2(B»O,S0»)  +  HO  +  C<H»S«. 

Bitter  almond  oil  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  forms  sulphobenzene  and  water: 

CWHW  +  2HS  =  C"H«S»  +  2HO. 

By  Tellurium*  In  the  formation  of  tellnride  of  ethyl  from  sulpho- 
vinate of  baryta  and  telluride  of  sodium. 

e.  Sulphur  may  be  replaced : 

By  Oxygen;  as  by  the  action  of  metallic  oxides,  which  form  metallic 
sulphides,  and  transfer  their  oxygen  to  the  organic  compound. — Oxide  of 
silver,  under  certain  circumstances,  decomposes  oil  of  garlic,  C*H*S, 
forming  oxide  of  allyl,  C'HH),  and  sulphide  of  silver. 

For  the  replacement  of  anj  substance  by  Artenie  or  bj  Artidt  s  AsH*,  vid. 
CacodjfU 

Oerhardt's  Law  of  ResidueB, 

Whenever  one  atom  of  an  element  in  an  organic  compound  is  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  another  compound,  organic  or  inorganic,  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  separates  out,  formed,  according  to  nature  of  the  compounds, 
sometimes  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  first  compound  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  second,  sometimes  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  second  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  first.  The  compound  thus  formed  by  substitution  contains  there- 
fore the  residues  of  the  two  compounds  united,  that  is  to  say,  the  4irst 
compound  +  the  second,  minvA  an  equal  number  of  H-  and  0-atoms. 

Accordingly,  Gerhardt  assumes  the  existence  of  the  following 
residues: 

Ammonia  NH^     — H'=NH        =  Am  (different,  therefore,  from 

Laurent's  Am  =  NH^) 

Arseniuretted  Hydrogen  ....  AsH'    —  lP==AsH       =  Ar   (different,  therefore,  from 

Laurent's  Ar  =  Arside 
=  AsH') 

Hydrate  of  Nitric  acid NHO«  -0«  =  NHO^    =  Ni 

Oil  of  Vitriol S«H2O»-0«  =  S«H20«  =  Su 

Hydrate  of  Phosphoric  acid  PH»0»  -0«  =  PH»0«  =  Ph 

Formic  acid CSH'O^-O^  =  CTl^oa  =  Yo 

Acetic  acid    Cm<0<-0»  =  C^H^O*  ==  Ac 

Wood-spirit C=H^02-H«  =  C^H-O*  =  Me 

Alcohol t<H^O'-H»  =  C^H^O«=  E  (therefore  =  Ac) 

Aniline CKH^N-H":^  C"H«N  =  An 
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Examples:  Oxalic  aoid,  C^H'CH^,  with  2NH^  yields  4H0,  and  Oxamide, 
C^H^N*0^  This  may  be  reffarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two  residues, 
C*H»0*  and  2NH. 

Benzine,  C'm\  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  HO,NO^  yields  2H0 
and  Nitroben»ide=C«H»NO*  {=C»H»X):  according  to  Gerhardt*s  view 
=:C"H*(NHO*). 

1  At.  WoodHBpirit,  CH^O^  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  forms  Sulpho- 
methylic  acid=C^H^0^2S(P.  This  reaction  is  expressed  by  Gerhardt  as 
follows: 

C?H^02  +  S-H«08-  2H0  =  C2H202  +  S^HSO*  =  Me  +  Su. 

[But  the  residue  of  sulphuric  acid  cannot  always  be  expressed  by 
S«H«0».  Thus,  Wood-spirit,  C^H*0«,  and  SO*  form  HO  and  sulphate  of 
methyl =G^HK),SO*.  In  this  case,  Gerhardt  doubles  the  formulas,  because 
he  estimates  the  atomic  weights  of  S  and  0  at  twice  their  usual  values, 
and  therefore  supposes  2  At.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  as  given  in  this  Hand-book 
=:S*H*0^  (or  according  to  his  own  atomic  weights,  SH*0*,)  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  action.  Thus,  2  At.  wood-spirit,  C*H*0*,  with  S'H*0% 
form  4H0  and  2  .  CH'O' -t- S^H^O^;  and  since  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
have  given  up  40  to  form  4 HO,  its  residue  must  be  S'H'O^.I 

Alcohol,  C*H«0»,  with  formic  acid,  CllH)*,  yields  2HO  and  formic 
ether=C«H«0*.  This,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  =C*H*0  +  C«HO»; 
according  to  Gerhardt's,  it  is  C*HH)«  +  C«H»0*=E-|-Fo;  &c. 

2.  DecomposUion*  ly  Heat, 

a.  Dry  or  Destructive  Distillation, — Some  organic  compounds  boil  at 
80  low  a  temperature  that,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  they  pass  over 
unchanged,  especially  if  the  air  be  excluded;  e,  g,^  Alcohol,  ether,  vola- 
tile oils. — The  air  in  the  apparatus  may  form  more  fixed  products  by 
oxidation,  and  these  will  not  pass  over  without  decomposition;  «.</., 
small  quantities  of  resin  formed  from  volatile  oils. 

Other  organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  which  would  not  boil  till 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  undergo,  before  they  attain  the  boiling 
temperature,  that  kind  of  decomposition  called.  Decomposition  by  Dry  or 
DestrwAive  Diitillaivyii, 

Compounds  whose  boiling  points  are  not  much  above  the  temperatures 
at  which  their  decomposition  begins,  pass  over  to  a  certain  extent  unde- 
composed.  For  the  vapours  and  gases  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  one  part,  take  up  the  other  part  of  the  compound  below  the  boiling 
temperature  in  the  form  of  vapour,  just  as  water  evaporates  in  the  air 
considerably  below  its  boiling  point  (I.,  266). — Thus,  oxalic  acid,  margaric 
acid,  and  other  fatty  acids,  also  pinic  acid,  and  certain  other  resins, 
indigo-blue,  &c.,  undergo  but  partial  decomposition.  Such  compounds 
may  therefore  be  volatilized  without  decomposition,  if  they  be  heated  in 
open  vessels  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  at  which  they  decom- 
pose; or  in  a  wide  distillatory  apparatus  filled  with  air;  or  in  a  tube  or 
a  conical  enlargement  of  it,  through  which  is  passed  a  stream  of  air — or 
if  the  air  exerts  an  oxidizing  action — of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas;  also  when  carefully  heated  in  vacuo.  \Comp.  Gay-Lussac,  Ann, 
Chim.  74,  189;  also  JV^.  Geld.  9,  765.) 

A  contrary  action  is  exerted  by  tand,  brickdust,  <&c.,  mixed  in  large 
quantities  with  the  organic  compound,  even  if  the  boiling  point  of  that 
compound  be  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  decomposes;  for  the 
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wiM  volatilise  the  carbon,  is  converted  bj  the  oxygen  into  water*  Tlieae 
componnds  leave  more  charcoal  in  proportion  as  they  are  heated  more 
slowly,  because  the  quantity  of  water  formed  is  then  ukewise  greater. — 
When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  large,  this  element  also  tends  to 
volatilize  the  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. — 
When  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  comparatively  small,  the  hydrogen 
combines  chiefly  with  the  carbon,  forming  volatile  compounds,  such  as 
gases,  oils,  camphors,  and  resins. 

If  the  compound,  during  dry  distillation,  passes  into  a  fused  or 
softened  state,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  the  charcoal  appears 
inflated,  like  that  formed  from  resin  and  sugar,  or  at  all  events  very 
porous,  like  that  from  tartaric  acid  and  cork.  But  if  the  compound, 
wood,  for  example,  remains  solid  while  subjected  to  heat,  the  charcoal 
still  exhibits  the  original  form  and  internal  structure,  but  is  contracted 
iu  volume. 

So  long  as  the  original  compound  is  uniformly  exposed  to  a  compara- 
tively gentle  heat,  tho  products  formed  are  different  from  those  which 
make  their  appearance  at  a  higher  temperature;  the  residue  which 
remains  after  the  more  gentle  heating,  and  resists  decomposition  at  this 
temperature,  suffers  a  further  decomposition  at  a  certain  higher  tempera- 
ture, yielding  new  volatile  products,  and  leaving  a  still  more  fixed 
residue,  which  is  not  decomposed  till  raised  to  a  yet  higher  temperature, 
when  it  again  yields  new  products,  &c.  &c.,  till  finally  nothing  but 
charcoal  remains. 

SponOT  platinum,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  the  formation  of  vapour  in 
liquids  (11.,  275,  3),  may  cause  an  organic  compound  to  be  completely 
resolved  into  volatile  products  at  a  lower  temperature  than  it  would  if 
heated  alone.  Thus,  tartaric  acid  mixed  with  spongy  platinum  and  care- 
fully heated,  yields  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  a  transparent  and 
colourless,  crystal lizable  distillate.  (Reiset  8c  Afillon.) 

The  products  of  dry  distillation  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
classes,  according  to  their  external  forms : 

1 .  Gases :  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ; — carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  liydrosulphuric  acid  gases ; — 
marsh-gas,  olcfiant  gas,  and  the  gas  from  Faraday's  most  volatile  empy- 
renmatic  oil,  C^H^  In  this  gaseous  mixture,  the  vapours  of  empyreu- 
matic  oils  and  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  also  diffused. 

2.  Watery  Distillate,  The  water  contained  in  this  distillate  was 
either  attached  as  such  to  the  organic  compound,  or  it  has  been  formed  at 
the  high  temperature  to  which  that  compound  has  been  subjected,  from 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it.  In  this  water  are  dissolved  : 
a.  In  some  few  instances,  alcoholic  fluids,  such  as  aldehyde,  wood-spirit, 
lignone,  and  acetone. — 6.  Almost  always  acids,  of  which  the  most  fre- 
quent is  acetic  acid.  Hence  the  watery  distillate  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  non-azotized  organic  bodies  almost  always  has  an  acid 
reaction.  —  c.  The  watery  distillate  obtained  from  azotized  substances 
contains  small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  large  quantities  of 
ammonia.  When  the  quantity  of  that  base  is  but  small,  it  is  completely 
saturated  by  the  acetic  acid  or  any  other  stronger  acid  that  may  be 
present,  and  the  watery  distillate  still  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  or  is 
noutral;  but  in  the  distillate  obtained  from  most  azotized  bodies,  these 
stronger  acids  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the 
lurgo  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  excess  of  which,  therefore,  unites  with 
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the  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia/ imparts  aid 
alkaline  reaction  to  the  liquid.  By  this  character,  a  non-azotized  organic 
compound  may  be  distinguished  from  one  which  contains  nitrogen.  The 
former  yields  an  acid  distillate,  which  does  not  give  off  ammonia  even 
on  the  addition  of  potash ;  the  latter  gives  either  an  alkaline  distillate,, 
or,  if  it  contains  but  little  nitroffen,  a  neutral  or  acid  distillate,  which 
^ves  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  But  a  non-azotized 
organic  compound  likewise  yields  ammonia  by  destructive  distillation,  if 
it  be  previously  mixed  with  nitre.  Thns,  gum-arabic  distilled  with  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitre  yields  ammonia  and  a  pyrophoric  charcoal 
containing  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  72,  59)* — 
5  The  watery  distillate  from  azotized  organic  substances  may  also  con- 
tain volatile  organic  alkaloids.  (Anderson.)  IT — d.  The  watery  distillate 
likewise  holds  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  tarry  matter  next  to  be 
considered,  which  gives  it  a  brown  colour. 

3.  Oily  or  Tai*ry  Distillate,  Empyreumatic  Tar. — Generally  a  brown 
and  fetid  mixture  of  different  empyreumatic  oils,  camphors  and  resins, 
which,  according  to  Unverdorben,  may  likewise  contain  volatile  alkaloids; 
a  brown  mouldy  substance,  and  another  brown  substance  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  forming  with  potash  baryta  and  lime,  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and,  with  the  earths,  compounds  which  are  insoluble. 
[The  oily  bafes  discovered  by  Anderson  io  the  Oleum  mUmale  Dippelii  have  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  79)].  The  most  fetid  tar  is  that  obtained  from  the  more 
highly  azotized  compounds,  such  as  gelatine  and  white  of  egg.  The 
offensive  odour  of  most  empyreumatic  tars  is  ascribed  by  Unverdorben 
(Pogg.  8,  2jd,  297,  and  477)  to  a  peculiar  oily  acid  which  he  calls 
empyreumojtic  add  (Brandsiiure),  but  which  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  original  compound,  being  sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  heavier,  than 
water. 

4.  Svhlimed  Products. — These  products  consist  sometimes  of  an  acid, 
e.  g.,  pyrogallic  acid,  sometimes  of  a  camphor,  sometimes  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

5.  Charcoal. 

Some  organic  compounds  yield  all  these  products,  viz.,  gases,  watery^ 
liquid,  tar,  sublimate,  and  charcoaL  Such  is  the  case  with  gelatin, 
albumen,  &c.,  in  which  the  sublimate  consists  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
Other  compounds,  as  sugar,  woody  fibre,  <&c.,  yield  gases,  a  watery  liquid, 
tar,  and  charcoal,  but  no  sublimate. 

Many  acids  are  wholly  resolved  into  water  or  carbonic  acid  (or  both, 
together),  and  one  or  more  acids,  called  Pyro-adds,  containing  less  oxygen.. 
The  decomposition  is  not  attended  with  evolution  of  gas, — excepting  in 
some  cases,  carbonic  acid, — or  with  separation  of  charcoal,  especially  if  the 
heat  be  carefully  applied,  so  that  the  new  compounds,  at  the  moment  of 
their  evolution,  may  not  be  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  and  thereby 
resolved  into  charcoal  and  more  complicated  products.  Distillation  of 
this  kind  is  distinguished  by  Pelouze  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  803),  who 
has  described  several  instances  of  it,  by  the  term  While  Distillation 
(Distillation  blanche),  the  other  form  of  the  process,  in  which  charcoal 
remains  behind,  being  called  Black  distUlation  (DistiUalion  noire). 

Malic  acid  (considered  as  bibasic),  when  quickly  heated  to  200°,  is 
almost  completely  resolved  into  water  and  maleio  aoid,  which  distil  over : 

C»H«0»  =  2(OH«0<)  +  2H0. 
At  150°,  it  yields,  as  principal  product^  a  residue  of  fumarie  acid,  whicb 
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i0  polymerio  with  maleio  soid^  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  bibaeio  acid 
ssG'lrO'.  At  a  more  intense  heat,  the  products  are  oarbonio  oxide, 
marsh-gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 

Mucio  acid  is  resolved  into  2  At.  carbonic  acid,  6  At.  water,  and 
I'yromnoio  acid : 

C»H»0>«-2CO>-6HO  «  C»HH)«. 

Citric  acid,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  giyes  off  2  At.  water,  and 
leayes  a  residae  of  Aoonitic  acid : 

CMH«OM-2HO  «  C»H*0» 

This  aconitic  acid,  if  more  strongly  heated  in  the  retort,  gives  off  2  At. 
carbonic  acid,  and  distils  over  as  Itaconic  acid : 

C"HH)»-2C08«  CWH«08. 

At  the  same  time,  another  portion  of  the  citric  acid  is  decomposed  in  a 
different  manner,  being  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide,  acetone,  empy- 
reumatic oil,  and  charc(Mil. 

Gallic  acid,  heated  to  210^,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  a  distillate  of 
Pyrogallic  acid: 

Ci4H<0»  =  C«H«0«  +  2C0» ; 

bnt  at  250^  it  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  Meta- 
gallic  acid : 

C"H«0»  «  C»H<0*  +  2H0  +  2C0». 

Meconic  acid  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  jrields  a  sublimate  of 
Py  romeconio  acid : 

C"H<OM  *  C»HH>«  +  4C0». 

Oxalic  acid  partly  sublimes  nndecomposed ;  another  portion  is 
?esol?ed  into  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid ; 

C<HH)»  =»  2HO  +  2C0  +  2C0» ; 

And  a  third  part  into  formic  and  carbonic  acids : 

C^EPO"  =  C«IPO*  +  2C0«. 

A  pyro-acid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  another  acid,  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  original  acid,  deprived  of  a  certain  (even) 
number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  water,  or  of  both  together. 
[Vid.  Pelouze  (J.  chim.  mSd.  10,  120;  also  Fogg.  31,  212),  whose 
method  of  calculating  the  decomposition-products  of  organic  compounds 
in  general  {Pogg.  59,  100),  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing.] 

Dry  distillation  is  the  basis  of  certain  technical  operations,  especially 
of  the  Preparation  of  Charcoal  and  Coke^  and  the  collection  and  applica* 
tion  of  the  volatile  matters  thereby  produced.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  charring  or  coaking  in  heaps  or  mounds,  the  wcetbtbt  part  of  the  wood, 
tnrf,  or  coal  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  by  the  heat  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  other  part  in  the  sparingly  admitted  air;  at  the  proper 
time,  the  fire  is  put  out  by  excluding  the  air.  In  this  process,  the  vola* 
tile  products  of  the  distillation  are  lost;  the  vapours  of  acetic  acid  given 
off  m  the  charring  of  wood  may,  however,  be  condensed,  and  obtained 
in  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime,  by  covering  the  heap  with  lime-dust 
Instead  of  earth.    A  more  complete  method  of  collecting  Uiese  volatile 
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prodnot8  is  to  heat  wood,  turf,  coal,  resin,  or  bones  and  other  parts  of 
animals,  to  redness  in  closed  vessels  of  cast-iron  or  brickwork,  either  hj 
means  of  a  furnace  surrounding  the  vessel,  or  of  several  furnaces  placed 
within  it.  The  elastic  fluids,  which  issue  by  a  tube  from  the  generating 
vessel,  are  made  to  pass  through  cooler  spaces,  where  they  deposit  their 
tar  and  watery  liquid,  while  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases  remains 
nncondensed.  The  charring  of  wood,  conducted  in  this  manner,  yields 
chiefly  Wood-vinegar,  or  Fyroligneom  acid,  fitted  for  the  preparation  of 
the  purer  acetic  acid  and  of  wood -spirit;  coal,  and  more  especially  animal 
substances,  yield  larre  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  used 
for  the  preparation  of  Sal-ammoniac  (IL,  478).  The  mixture  of  nncon- 
densed gases,  when  freed  by  milk  of  lime  from  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  serves  tor  Gcu-lighUng.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
gas  from  wood,  which  contains  large  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen,  and  no  olefiant  gas,  is  least  adapted ;  that  from  turf  is  bettev 
adapted ;  still  better  that  from  coal  and  animal  substances,  which  contains 
olefiant  gas ;  better  even  than  this  is  the  gas  from  resin ;  and  the  greatest 
Quantity  of  light  for  a  given  volume,  is  yielded  by  the  gas  produced  by 
dropping  fatty  substances  into  tubes  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  this  gas 
being  particularly  rich  in  olefiant  gas,  and  likewise  in  the  vapour  of  two 
empyreumatic  oils,  and  one  empyreumatic  camphor. 

Dinnfeding  power  of  ffeat. — The  poison  of  cow-pock  retains  its 
efficacy  when  dried  in  the  air  on  a  glass  plate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
then  heated  for  four  hours  to  49^,  but  becomes  innocuous  if  heated  for 
four  hours  to  a  temperature  between  54*5^  and  60"^;  hence  54*5^  appears 
to  be  the  limit.  Woollen  jackets  which  have  been  worn  by  persons 
sufiering  from  a  coutagious  typhus  or  scarlet  fever,  if  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  95*4^,  do  not  communicate  the  contagion  to  healthy  persons. 
Hence  bales  of  cotton  suspected  of  the  plague,  should  be  opened  and 
heated  in  double  leaden  receivers,  by  surrounding  them  with  aqueous 
vapour ;  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  then  becomes  very  brittle  from  loss  of 
water,  but  its  tenacity  maybe  restored  by  exposure  to  the  air.  (W.  Henry, 
Fkil.  Mag.  Ann.  10,  363;  11,  22,  and  205.)  It  is  not  yet  decided 
whether  this  action  depends  upon,  the  destruction  of  certain  organisms 
of  the  lower  orders  and  their  germs,  or  on  the  decomposition  of  poisonous 
oiganic  compounds,  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the  simnltaneous  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air.  (Gm.) 

h,  A  still  more  complete  transformation  of  organic  compounds  takes 
place  when,  instead  of  being  gradually  heated  to  redness,  they  are 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  red  heat  by  passing  them  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
The  oxygen  of  the  organic  compound  is  then,  in  most  cases,  completely 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  water ;  the  hydrogen 
not  thereby  consumed,  partly  escapes  as  gas,  partly  unites  with  the 
carbon  to  form  gaseous,  oily,  and  camphoroidal  compounds,  and  partly 
with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  But  the  stronger  and  more  continued 
the  heat  to  which  the  vapour  is  exposed  (by  nsiug  a  long  tube,  and  passing 
the  vapour  through  it  slowly),  the  more  completely  are  the  hydrocarbons 
resolved — since  the  affinity  of  heat  for  hydrogen  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature— ^into  pure  hydrogen,  and  carbon  which  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  soot;  in  a  similar  manner,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  the 
tube  contains  fragments  of  porcelain  or  metal  wire  (II.,  432),  is  resolved 
into  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
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Naphthalin,  C^H*,  ia  not  directly  prodaeed  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal,  but  only  when  the  volatile  decompoeition-prodncts  are  passed  through 
a  hotter  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  thereby  undergo  a  further  decom- 
position; one  of  the  products  then  formed  is  naphthalin.  (Reichcnbach, 
Sckw,  61,  175.)  As  the  cast-iron  retorts  in  which  coal  is  distilled  for  gas- 
lighting,  are  ultimately  heated  to  redness,  the  carbon  derived  from  the 
volatilized  hydrocarbons  is  deposited  in  their  inner  surfaces,  in  the  form 
of  graphitic  scales.  (Marchand,  J,  pr.  Chem,  26,  482.) 

3.  Decomposition  by  Combustion, 

€L  Slow  Combustion. — Many  organic  compounds  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  a  little  above  it,  aud  are  thereby 
converted,  sometimes  into  organic  compounds  richer  in  oxygen,  sometimes 
entirely  into  inorganic  compounds. 

Volatile  oils  become  resinous  by  exposure  to  the  air;  so  likewise  do 
certain  volatile  alkaloids,  e.  g.,  nicotine  and  couiine.  Fixed  oils  become 
more  tenacious  or  more  solid,  as  is  the  case  with  linseed  oil.  Aldehyde, 
C*H*0',  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*;  acrolein,  C'H*0*,  into 
acrylic  acid,  C*HH)*;  cacodyle,  C*H*As,  when  partially  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  converted  first  into  oxide  of  cacodyle,  and  then  into  cacodylio 
acid. 

Many  compounds  which  would  remain  unaltered  if  simply  exposed 
to  the  air,  take  up  its  oxygen  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  m  contact 
with  large  surfaces  of  platmum,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
transfers  it  to  the  organic  compound  (II.,  25):  Saligenin,  C**HH)^  when 
heated  per  se  in  the  air,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  water,  into  sail- 
cylous  acid,  C^^H^^  but  in  contact  with  plalinum-black,  the  conversion 
takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. — Platinum-black,  moistened  with 
aqueous  oxalic  or  formic  acid,  causes  it  to  bum  away  slowly,  and 
form  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  induces  the  conversion  of  hydrated 
wood-spirit,  CH*0',  into  formic  acid,  C*H*0*;  and  of  hydrated  alcohol, 
OHH)',  into  acetic  acid,  C*HH>*.  When  stronger  wood-spirit,  or 
alcohol,  is  dropped  upon  it,  the  metal  becomes  heated  to  redness.  To 
this  class  of  actions  also  belongs  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  vapour 
of  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils,  camphors,  &c.,  which  takes  place  when 
these  vapours,  mixed  with  air,  come  in  contact  with  platinum  foil  or 
wire  heated  below  redness,  the  metal  being  thereby  raised  to  a  red  heat. 

h.  Rapid  Combustion. — Since  organic  compounds  contain  less  oxygen 
than  is  required  to  convert  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  their 
hydrogen  into  water,  they  take  up,  when  heated  in  the  air,  the  oxygen 
requii^d  for  that  purpose.  They  then,  for  the  most  part,  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  rapid  combustion,  which  is  more  vivid  as  the  substances- 
themselves  are  less  rich  in  oxygen,  and  also  as  they  contain  less  nitrogen^ 
inasmuch  as  that  element  plays  a  less  active  part  in  the  combustion. 

Sometimes  the  combustion  begins  without  the  application  of  any 
external  heat ;  for  some  few  substances,  such  as  cacodyle  and  its  oxide, 
take  fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  In  other  substances, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  in  large  masses,  and  with  surfaces  of 
considerable  extent,  the  heat  developed  by  slow  combustion  sometimes* 
goes  on  accumulatinff ;  the  combustion  is  then  accelerated,  and  the  tem- 
perature again  raised  thereby ;  and  in  that  manner  the  action  may  go  on 
till  the  organic  body  bursts  into  flame.    Sometimes  tihis  rise  of  tern- 
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rperature    ia  assisted  by  fermentation  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass. 

The  following  snhstances  have  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneoosly: 
hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  wool,  ashes,  ochre,  and  other 
poroas  substances,  when  saturated  with  any  fixed  oil,  especially  with  a 
drying  oil  {q.  v.),  (Riide,  Teuchenb.  1782,  151);  cofiee,  peas,  or  beans, 
tied  up  in  a  sack  after  roasting  and  grinding ;  oatmeal,  hay,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  turf,  dung,  horse-dung,  for  example,  when  heapend  up  in  the 
damp  state,  espeebJly  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

The  spontaneous  inflammation  of  many  kinds  of  charcoal,  arises  not 
so  much  ^om  slow  combustion,  as  from  the  development  of  heat  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  air  and  aqueous  vapour  (vid.  Charcoal) ;  that  of  the 
pyrophorns  from  the  presence  of  potassium,  &c  {vid.  Pyrophori) ;  that  of 
coal  heaped  up  in  mass  and  moistened,  from  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  white 
iron  pyrites  contained  in  it  (V.  282);  comp,  Mohr  {Ann,  Pharm,  35,  339). 

On  spontaneous  eorabustion  in  general,  comp.  Thomson  {Ann,  Phil. 
16,  390).  Froriep's  Notizen  (1820,  No.  140);  Mense  {SiU,  Am,  J.  38, 
147,  and  199). 

When  rapid  combustion  takes  place  completely,  a  compound  con^* 
sisting  only  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is  entirely  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  a  compound  containing  nitrogen  yields  nitrogen 
gas  in  addition,  and  frequently  also  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 

If  the  organic  compound  contains  ^i.e^  inorganic  matters,  these  are 
left  behind  in  a  more  or  less  altered  state  in  the  form  of  Ash,  Any 
compounds  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  &c,  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid, 
and  likewise  the  corresponding  chlorides  that  may  exist  in  an  organic 
compound,  generally  remain  unaltered  after  combustion ;  if,  however,  the 
supply  of  air  be  deficient,  sulphates  may  be  converted  into  sulphides. 
But  compounds  of  bases  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  organic  acids,  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates,  and  remain  as  such  in  the  ash.  Planch^  {J,  Pharm, 
23,  545)  however  maintains  that  the  nitre  existing  in  quassiarwood, 
may  remain  unaltered  in  the  ash  after  the  wood  is  burned. 

Rapid  combustion  is  often  imperfect.  For,  while  that  part  of  the 
organic  compound  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  f^ 
bums  away,  the  other  part  not  so  exposed  is  decomposed  by  the  heat 
thereby  produced,  in  the  same  mannw  as  if  it  were  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  If  now  the  combustib/e 
mixture  of  gases,  vapours,  and  soot,  thus  produced  with  an  insufficient 
snpply  of  air,  be  not  brought  soon  enough  m  contact  with  the  Quantity 
of  air  necessary  to  bum  it  completely^  it  cools  down  below  its  burning 
point,  and  mixes  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  soot  with  the  ascending  air. 

When  a  piece  of  wood  is  set  on  fire,  part  of  it  is  brought  into  the 
condition  of  dry  distillation,  and  the  evolved  gaseous  mixture  bums  with 
a  flame  which  continues  to  heat  the  inner  portion  and  liberate  volatile 
substances,  till,  as  in  the  diy  distillation  of  wood,  part  of  the  carbon  is 
left  behind  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  That  portion  of  the  disengaged  vapour 
which  escapes  combustion  condenses  in  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  wood-tar 
and  pyroligneous  acid,  which  dry  up  to  a  shining  soot  {GlanMnus).  The 
finely  divided  charcoal  deposited  in  the  form  of  ordinary  soot  {FkUterruss) 
is  not  an  immediate  product  of  the  dry  distillation,  but  is  formed  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  flame;  iKScause  the  combustible  vapours  are  surrounded  with  a 
white-hot  envelope,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  combustible 
vapours  and  the  air,  and  is  consequently  the  place  where  the  actual  com- 
bustion goes  on;  and  the  vapours  are  there  deconipoeed  in  the  sam^- 
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manner  as  if  they  were  passed  thronje^h  a  red-bot  tube*    [On  the  oomlrastioft 
and  flame  of  ordinary  iUuminating  materials,  eomp.  II,  39.] 

Or^nic  compounds  may  undergo  rapid  combustion,  not  only  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  but  likewise  by  contact  with  many  substances 
con  tain  iug  oxygen  loosely  combined.  Afany  organic  compounds  when 
raised  to  a  certain  temperature  in  the  yaponr  of  perchloric  or  hyponitrie 
acid,  or  in  nitrous-oxide  gas,  or  in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid,  take 
fire  and  burn  with  a  brighter  flame  than  when  they  are  burned  in  the 
air.  They  exhibit  incandescence  when  h^ted  with  iodic  or  chromic  acid, 
or  their  salts,  also  with  period  a  tes,  biromates,  chlorates,  perchlorates, 
nitrites,  nitrates,  manganates,  and  permanganates;  when  intimately  mixed 
with  these  substances,  they  often  explode  with  flame,  sometimes  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  sometimes  by  a  blow,  sometimes  only  when  heated« 
They  also  become  incandescent  when  heated  with  certain  peroxides,  such 
as  peroxide  of  lead,  which  sets  fire  to  many  compounds  when  triturated 
with  them  merely  at  ordinary  temperatures, — also  with  other  metallic 
oxides,  the  oxygen  in  which  is  but  loosely  combined,  such  as  teroxide  of 
gold,  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  protoxides  of  mercury  and  copper. 

Since  in  all  these  combustions,  when  they  are  so  conducted  as  to  be 
perfect,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  compound  is  conyerted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water,  the  quantity 
ef  which  products  can  be  determined,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  organic  compound  thereby  estimated,  these  combustions 
serve  to  determine  the  per^centage  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  an 
organic  compound;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  Ultimate  ob  Elementabt 
Analysts  of  Organic  Compounds. 

For  this  purpose,  the  organic  compound  is  burned  in  a  tube,  called  the 
Combustion-tube,  either  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  or  intimately  mixed 
with  a  very  large  excess  of  chlorate  of  potash,  oxide  of  copper,  or 
chromate  of  lead.  The  evolved  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapour  of 
water  is  first  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
with  asbestos  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  increase  of  weight  in 
which  gives  the  quantity  of  water  produced;  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
estimated  either  by  receiving  it  in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury,  or  by 
connecting  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  with  Liebig's  potash-apparatus, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  potash- ley,  so 
that  its  increase  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced. 
Since  9  parts  of  water  contain  1  pt.  of  hydrogen,  and  22  pts  of  carbonic 
acid  contain  6  pts.  of  carbon,  the  composition  of  a  hydrocarbon  may  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  quantities  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  obtained; 
if  the  compound  likewise  contains  oxygen,  the  deficiency  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  that  element.  There  is  no  known  process  by  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  an  organic  compound  can  be  directly  estimated. 

Nitrogen,  when  it  occurs  in  an  organic  compound,  must  be  estimated 
bjr  a  separate  experiment,  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways:  1.  The 
mixture  of  the  compound  with  excess  of  oxide  of  copper  is  ignited  in  a 
tube,  and  after  the  air  has  been  completely  expelled,  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  is  received  in  a  graduated  tube.  The  quantity 
of  cas  is  then  read  off;  caustic  potash  introduced  to  absorb  the  carbonic 
a^id;  and  the  volume  of  residual  gas,  which  is  nitrogen,  also  accurately 
njeasured.    The  proportion  by  volume  between  the  carbonic  add  and  the 
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nitrogen  is  tkdreby  determined;  and  from  this^  after  the  quantity  of 
carbon  has  been  found  by  an  experiment  made  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  amoant  of  nitrogen  is  readily  oalculated. 

2.  The  mixture  of  the  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  is  introduced 
into  the  middle  of  a  tube,  containing  at  its  closed  end,  a  carbonate,  such 
as  carbonate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  copper,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from 
which  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  The  air  of  the  tube 
is  first  driven  out  by  heating  this  carbonate,  as  well  as  by  exhaustion 
with  the  air-pump;  the  mixture  of  the  organic  substance  with  oxide  of 
copper  is  then  ignited;  and  the  evolved  gas  is  received  over  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  and  leaves  the  nitro- 
gen: lastly,  the  nitrogen  still  remaining  in  the  combustion-tube  is  expelled 
by  again  heating  the  carbonate.  This  process  gives  the  absolute  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  the  weight  being  calculated  from  the  observed  volume.  In 
both  these  processes  (1)  and  ^2),  a  quantity  of  finely  divided  metallic 
copper  is  placed  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat,  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  oxygen  from  any  nitric  oxide  or  hyponitric  acid 
which  may  be  formed  by  &e  nitrogen  of  the  compound  taking  oxygen 
from  the  oxide  of  copper. 

3.  The  azotized  organic  substance  is  mixed  with  a  larse  excess  of 
Bodorlime  (prepared  by  fusing  hydrate  of  soda  with  pounded  lime),  and 
the  mixture  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  is  thereby  expelled  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  which  is  absorbed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum  in  the 
form  of  platinum  sal-ammoniac;  and,  the  precipitate  having  been  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
compound  is  calculated  from  its  weight. 

IT  Nbllner  {Ann,  Pharm,  66,  314)  passes  the  ammonia  directly  from 
the  combustion-tube  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  estimates  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  acid  tartrate  of  ammonia 
thereby  produced  (the  salt  containing  10*2  p.  c.  NH'  or  8*4  p.  o.  N).— 
E.  Schmidt  {Arch.  Pharm,  [2],  50,  317)  passes  the  ammonia,  together 
with  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  into  a  solution  of  1  pt.  chloride  of  barium 
in  8  pts.  water;  heats  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point;  filters;  and  calculates 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  weight  of  the  Ignited  carbonate  dT 
baryta  thus  obtained. 

P6ligot  {G(mkfpt.  rend,  24,  550;  Ann.  Pharm,  64,  402^  receives  the 
ammonia  in  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  determi- 
nate strength  (using  for  each  experiment  100  cub.  cent,  of  an  acid  con- 
taining 61*250  grm.  of  HO,SO'  in  a  litre,  so  that  100  cub.  cent,  corre- 
spond to  2*12  grm.  of  ammonia^  or  1*75  grm.  of  nitrogen).  The  acid 
containing  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  poured  into  a  beaker  glass,  coloured 
with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and  neutralized  with  a  standard 
solution  of  lime  in  eau  wcrSe,  the  exact  point  of  neutralization  being 
known  by  the  change  of  colour  from  red  to  blue.  The  volume  of  the 
sugar-lime  solution  required  to  saturate  10  cub.  cent,  of  the  standard  acid 
having  been  previouuy  determined,  the  volume  of  the  acid  combined 
with  the  ammonia  (and  thence  the  quantity  of  nitrogen)  is  found  by 
deducting  the  volume  of  acid  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  sugar- 
lime  used  after  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia,  from  the  volume  of  pure  acid 
taken,  viz.,  10  cub.  cent.  [For  further  modifications  of  this  process,  vid,  P^igot, 
Compt,  rmd,  24,  1155]. — ^A  similar  modification  of  process  3,  had  pre- 
viously been  proposed  by  Bineau  {N.  J,  Pharm,  11,  462;  Q(ymvt,  rencL 
24,  686;  25,  254),  who,  however,  recommends  a  standard  solution  4>f 
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iiydrbchloric  acid  instead  of  salpliario,  and  of  soda-ley  instead  of  the 
-engar-lime  solution. — Mitchell  {Chan.  &<yc,  Qu.  J.  1,  19)  also  sobstitntes 
for  the  sugar-lime,  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1'018,  and  for  the 
tincture  of  litmus  a  decoction  of  Campeachy  wood;  a  few  drops  of  this 
decoction  impart  to  the  acid  liquid  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  which  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali  immediately  converts  into  blackish  blue.  IT 

Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  when  they  occur  in 
^organic  compounds,  must  be  estimated  by  special  processes. 

Complete  descriptions  of  the  different  processes  of  ultimate  organic 
analysis,  are  given  especially  by:  Oay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  Recherches, 
2,  265;  also  Silb.  37,  4011. — Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  Ausg.  3,  6, 
'28. — Liebig,  ffandw'drterbiush,  1,  357. — Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.  d.  Ckem. 
Aufl.  4,  1,  1,  125. — Dumas,  Traits  de  Ckimie  appliqu^e  aux  Arts,  5,  4; 
also  in  J.  Pha^Tn.  20,  129. — H.  Rose,  Analyt,  Chem.  Aufl.  1851,  Bd.  2, 
8.  812,  935,  990. — Regnault,  Cours  il&mentaire  de  Chimie,  4. 

Special  Processes  and  Modifications  in  Ultimate  Analysis,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  : 

Babington. — Determination  of  Water.     Quart,  J,  of  Sc,  19,  182. 

BERARD.-^With  oxide  of  copper.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  5,  290;  also  S(^w, 
22,  439;  also  iT.  Tr.  2,  2,  192. 

Bbrthollbt. — The  vapours  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  analysed.     M^,  d'Arcttcil,  3;  also  £(chw. 

,        29,  490. 

Berzelius. — Analysis  by  chlorate  of  potash.  Ann,  Phil.  4,  323. — By 
oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash  together.  Pogg.  19, 308. — By 
oxide  of  copper;  moisture  therein; — ^by  oxide  or  ohromate  of  lea<l^ 
in  the  case  of  compounds  containing  sulphur,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Fogg,  44,  389. — Determination  of 
nitrogen  by  hydrate  of  potash.     J.  pr,  Chem,  23,  231, 

BiNEAU. — Modification  of  method  3  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen^ 
Compt,  rend,  24,  686  and  1155;  25,  254;  Jakreeber.  1847-8,  955. 

Broheis. — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  vola- 
tile organic  compounds.     Ann,  Pharm,  52,  134. 

BrunnEr. — Combustion  in  oxygen  gas.  Pogg,  26,  497;  34,  325. — Com- 
bustion in  air.     Pogg,  44,  138. 

Bunben. — Determination  of  nitrogen.  Ann.  Pharm,  37,  27. — Determi- 
nation of  arsenic  and  mercury.     Ann,  Pharm,  37,  2  and  41. 

Cheyrbul. — Combustion  by  oxide  of  copper.  Hecherches  chimiquea  tur 
les  corps  gras,  8. 

Glaus. — Combustion  by  oxygen  gas.     J,  pr.  Chem,  25,  256. 

Cooper. — With  oxide  of  copper  and  spirit-lamps.     Ann.  Phil,  23,  170. 

Coubrbe — With  oxide  of  copper.     Ann.  Ckim.  Phy$,  52,  352. 

Crum. — With  oxide  of  copper.     Ann.  Phil.  21,  85. 

Dobereiner — With  oxide  of  copper.  Schw,  17,  369;  further,  N.  Tr. 
2,  1,  357, 

DoppiNG  &  Schlossberoer. — Determination  of  nitrogen.     Ann,  Pharm. 

52,  107. 

Dumas. — Determination  of  nitrogen.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  44,  133  and 
172;  47,  198  and  324  (these  two  memoirs  also  in  N.  Tr,  25,  2,  237); 

53,  171. 

X>iJVUkB  &  Pblletier. — With  oxide  of  copper.    Determination  of  nitro- 
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gen.     Ann,  Ohim.  Fhys.  24,  163  and  187;  aleo  Sckw.  40^  76;  also 
£agtn.  Arch.  1,  385;  also  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  129. 

Pumas  &  Piria. — ^Antimonious  acid  with  potaah-compounds.  iiT.  Ann, 
Chim,  Pkys.  5,  365  and  366. 

Dumas  &  Stas. — Exact  detennination  of  carbon.  A  nn,  Chim.  Phys,  76, 38 ; 
N,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  1,  38. 

Erdmann. — Chloride  of  calciam  after  fusion  for  a  short  time  does  not 
absorb  carbonic  acid.  J.  pr.  Chem,  13,  424. — Protection  of  the 
cork  between  the  combustion-tube  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
with  lead-foil.  «/.  pr.  Ohem.  13,  513. — Combustion  in  oxygen  gas, 
19,  322. — Absorption  of  oxygen  gas  by  the  potash-ley,  22,  258. 

Erdmamn  k  March  AND. — Detennination  of  nitrogen.  J.  pr.  Chem, 
14,  206;  22,  148.— Combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  23,  175;  27,  129. 

Fellenbsro. — Potfwh-compounds  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper.  Fog^, 
44,447. 

0AT-Li7ssAC. — Analysis  with  oxide  of  copper.  Ann.  Chim.  96,  306; 
also  Sdiw.  16,  84;  further,  J.  Fharm.  8,  581;  also  Repert.  15,  184. 

6ay-Lussac  &  LiEBio. — Analysis  of  fulminating  silver.  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhys.  25,  290. 

Gros. — Analysis  of  compounds  containing  chlorine.  Ann.  Fharm. 
27,  243. 

O.  Henry  &  Plisson. — Peculiar  method.  J.  Fharm.  16,  249  and  581 ; 
17,  437;  18,  285;  19,  16;  20,  54. 

Hermann. — Analysis  of  rock-oil.     Fo^.  18,  386. 

^Bss. — Determination  of  hydrogen.  Fogg.  43,  577;  also  J^n.  Fharm. 
26, 189. — Analysis  by  oxygen  gas.  J.  pr.  Chem.  17, 98 ;  also  Fogg. 
46,  179;— further,  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  399;  Fogg.  47,  212. 

Laurent. — Method  of  determining  hydrogen  within  T^nir  ^^  ^^®  whole. 
N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  19,  360;  Ann.  Fharm.  62,  96;  J.  pr,  Chem. 
490;  Jahresber.  1847—8,  942. 

Lerch. — Analysis  of  baryta-compounds  with  oxide  of  copper.  Ann, 
Fharm.  49,  216. 

LiBBio. — Nitrogen-determination, &o.  Fogg.  1 7, 39 1 ;  18,357. — Nitrogen- 
determination  and  potash-apparatus.  Fogg.  21,  1. — Analysis  of 
chlorine-compounds.  Fogg.  24,  261. — Desiccation  of  the  compounds 
to  be  analysed;  Nitrogen^etermination.  Fogg.  27,  679. — Deter- 
mination of  hydrogen.     Ann.  Fharm,  26,  1 92. 

liiBBiG  &  Wo^LER. — Analysis  of  sulphovinates.   Fogg.  22,  486. — Drying  ' 
of  the  mixture  in  the  combustion-tube.    Fogg.  26,  330. — Introduction 
of  peroxide  of  lead  before  the  chloride  of  calcium-tube,  in  the  analysis 
of  sulphur-compounds,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid.     Ann,  Fharm. 
26,  270. 

LowiG. — Determination  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds  by  ignition 
with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Magnus. — Evaporation  of  water  from  the  potash-apparatus.    Fogg.  40, 

587. 
Mallet. — Galvanic  coating  of  the  combnstion-tube  with  a  film  of  copper. 

FhU.  Mag.  J.  22,  439. 
Manzini. — ^Determination  of  nitrogen.     N.  J.  Fharm.  2,  98. 
Marchand. — Water  proceeding  from  the  cork  of  the  combustion- tube; 

peculiar  arran^ment  of  the  potash-apparatus.     J.  pr.  Chem,  13, 409. 
Melsbns. — ^Determination  of  nitrogen.     Compt.  rend.  20,  1437. 
MicHAELis. — ^Determination  of  nitrogen.    Sdwo,  25,  461. 
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Mitchell. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  metbod  8.    Chenu  Soe.  Qu,  J, 

1,  19;  Jahreiber.  1847 — 8,  956. 
Mulder. — Anatjsis  of   nitrogen-componnda   and  of   non-pulTerizable> 

fibrous  substances.     Poff^.  40,  213  and  266. — Analysis  of  compounds 

containing  sulpbur  and  pbospboms.     «/.  pr,  Ckem.  15,  I90.^-Com* 

bustion  of  mould  bj  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash.    J.  pr. 

Chm.  21,  206. 
Mulder. — Observations  on  Dumas'  metbod   of  determining  nitrogen. 

Pharm.  Centrh,  1849,  508;  Jakraber.  1849,  577. 
NoLLNER. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.    Am^  Pkarm,  66, 

314;  Jahrnber.  1847—8,  956. 
Oppermamn. — Analysis  of  oil  of  turpentine.     Pogg.  22,  196. 
Peligot. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.   Ccmpt,  rend.  24,  550; 

iT.  J.  Pharm.  11,  334;  J,  pr.  Chan.  41,  122;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  402j 

Jakresber.  1847 — 8,954. 
Persoz. — Analysis  by  means  of  mercuric  sulphate.    Ann.  Chim,  Phy$* 

75,5. 
Pfaff. — Analysis  of  nitrogenous  bodies.     Sehw.  61,  494;  62,  42. 
Prout. — Peculiar  apparatus  for  analysis  by  oxide  of  copper.     Ann.  Phil, 

15,  190;  also  ^chw.  29,  487. — Peculiar  apparatus  for  combustion  by 

oxygen  gas.     Phil.  Trans.  1827,  355;  also  Schw.  53,  218. 
Rbiset.— Determination  of  nitrogen.     Catnpt.  rend.  15,   134;  further^ 

N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  8,  232. 
Richardson. — Analysis  of  coal  by  oxide  of  copper ;  determination  of  the 

nitrogen  contained  in  it;  analysis  by  chromate  of  lead.    Ann*  Pharm* 

23,  44  and  58. 
RiQO. — Peculiar  process.     PhU.  Mag,  J.  12,  31,  and  232.  ^ 
H.  Rose. — Potash-apparatus  connected  with  a  tube  containing  hydrate  of 

potash.     The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  potash-ley  may  be  expelled  by 

a  current  of  air.     Pogg.  48,  66.  ' 
H.  Saussurb. — Combustion  in  oxygen  gas.    BibU  Brit.  Nos.  448,  333. 
Schmidt. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.     Arch.  Pharm.  [2], 

50,  317;  Jahresber.  1847 — 8,  956. 
SchrStter. — Analysis  by  oxide  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  tube.     Zek^chr. 

Phys.  V.  W.  4,  21. 
Sbrullas. — Analysis  by  oxygen  gas,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 

Prout.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  182. 
Ure. — Analysis  by  oxide  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  apparatus.    PhU,  Tran*, 

1822,  457. 
Varrentrapp  &  Will. — ^Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  (3).  Ann, 

Pharm.  29,  257;  45,  95. 
WoHLER. — SesQuioxide  of  manganese  instead  of  peroxide  of  lead  for 

absorbing  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  evolved  from  compounds  containing 

sulphur.    Ann.  Pharm.  50,  13. 
Zeiss. — Analysis  of  sulphur-compounds.    Pogg.  31,  411;  35,  490,  and 
495. 
'    —  Analysis  of  chlorine-compounds.     Pogg.  40,  245. 

4.  Spontaneous  Decomposition, 

This  term  is  applied  to  decompositions  of  organic  bodies  either  simple 
or  complex,  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  produced  merely 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.     For  most  of  these  decompositions,  bota 
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air  and  water  are  required,  and  only  a  small  number  of  organic  compounds 
are  susceptible  of  them. 

Spontaneous  decomposition  consists  eitber  in  a  slow  combustion  of 
the  organic  matter  by  the  surrounding  air,  or  in  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  the  compound  in  different  proportions,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  new  products.  The  former  process,  that  of  slow 
combustion,  may  be  called  Eremacausis  or  Decay  (  Verwesuiig) ;  the  latter, 
Fermentation  or  Putre/aclion  in  ike  widest  eense  {Gdhrung  dder  Faulniss 
im  weitesten  Sinne),  When  the  latter  process  of  inward  decomposition  is 
accompanied  by  an  offensive  odour,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  compouuds,  it  is  denoted  by  the  special  term  Futre- 
faction  {Fatdnise) ;  in  the  contrary  ease,  especially  if  it  yields  useful 
products,  it  is  called  Fermentation  (Gdhrung),  Both  processes,  yiz.,  that 
of  slow  combustion  and  that  of  inward  decomposition,  generally  take  place 
simultaneously.  An  abundant  supply  of  air  is  favourable  to  the  former, 
a  scanty  supply  to  the  latter;  hence  decay  takes  place  most  on  the  surface, 
fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Many  substances  are  more 
inclined  to  decay,  others  rather  to  fermentation. 

Fremacatuis  or  Decay.  A  slow  combustion  taking  place  in  presence 
of  air  and  water,  and  accompanied  by  a  fermentation-process.  The  water 
doubtless  acts  in  this  process  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron, 
viz.,  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  transferring  it,  in  the  liquid 
form,  to  the  constituents  of  the  organic  compound. 

Simple  oxidation  of  organic  substances  in  the  air,  such  as  the  con- 
yersion  of  aldehyde  into  acetic  acid,  or  the  resinizing  of  yolatile  oils  by 
exposure  to  the  air  (p.  84),  must  not  be  regarded  as  instances  of 
eremacausis. 

In  eremacausis  or  decay,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  compound 
are  converted  by  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the 
nitrogen  either  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  or  is  conyerted  into  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid.  As  in  this  process,  the  compound  continually  loses  more  and 
more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  might  be  supposed  that'  the  residue  would 
become  continually  richer  in  oxygen.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case.  For,  while  the  carbon  of  the  compound  is  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  it  is  possible  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  compound  may  go  off  with  the 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  so  that  the  residue  may  become  richer  in 
carbon  than  the  original  compound.     Such,  according  to  Saussure,  is  the 

E recess  which  takes  place  in  the  decay  of  wood  and  its  conyersion  into 
umns  or  mould,  a  substance  which  is  richer  in  carbon,  but  is  afterwards^ 
by  a  further  process  of  decay,  completely  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water. 

A  decaying  substance  may  brin?  other  bodies  into  the  state  of  slow 
combustion.  Decaying  organic  substances  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  air  or  oxygen,  cause  it  to  condense  in  the  form  of  water. 
(Saussure,  camp.  II.,  57.)  Decaying  substances  iu  contact  with  water 
and  alcohol  cause  the  latter  substance  to  oxidize  and  form  acetic  acid. 
(Liebig.) 

Eremacausis  is  accompanied  by  EvoliUion  of  jffeat;  which  in  most 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  with  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
cooling  produced  by  surrounding  objects,  amounts  to  only  a  few  degrees, 
but  when  large  masses  are  concerned,  may,  under  fayourable  circum- 
stances, rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  rapid  combustioa  (p.  85)] 
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e.g.f  the  gmohkig  of  dung.    .Id  some  few  oase^  eremacausis  is  attended 
with  Developmeni  of  Light,  as  in  decaying  wood,  dco.  (XL,  28.) 

With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  nitrogen  in  eremacausis,  a  great 
number  of  particulars  have  to  be  observed. 

1.  The  nitrogen  of  an  organic  compound  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas, 
especially  if  the  air  has  free  access,  or  the  compound  is  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  no  salifiable  bases  are  present. 

2.  It  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  espedallj  with  free  access  of  air,  in 
the  shade,  and  in  presence  of  a  salifiable  base,  which  favours  the  formation 
of  the  nitric  acid  by  predisposing  affinity,  f  II.,  888:  III.,  68.)  This  base 
may  be  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  m  combination  with  carbonic 
acid  or  a  vegetable  acid;  for  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  as  fast  as  the  nitric 
acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  potash,  and  the  organic  acid  is  destroyed 
by  the  slow  combustion.  The  ammonia  produced  by  fermentation  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  may  also,  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  induce  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  there  being  set  free,  and  form  nitrate 
of  ammonia  by  combining  :seith  it,  as  was  formerly  observed  by  Thaer  and 
Einhof  in  the  putrefaction  of  cow-dung.  If  fixed  salifiable  bases  are  pre- 
sent, the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  itself  may  also  be  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid.  (Kiihlmann;  II.,  388.)  According  to  Vaudin's 
experiments  {vid.  inf.),  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  appears  to  be  preceded 
by  that  of  nitrous  acid. 

3.  The  nitrogen  of  the  compound  unites  with  its  hydrogen  and  forms 
ammonia,  which  generally  escapes  as  carbonate.  This  ammonia  is  not 
so  much  a  product  of  eremacausis  as  of  fermentation. 

4.  Non-azotized  organic  compounds  appear,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  during  eremacausis,  either  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrous  acid. 

Extract  of  Hyoscyam'us,  when  kept  for  a  long  time,  forms  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  interior  of  its  mass,  but  becomes  covered  on  the 
surface  with  needles  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Flashofi^,  N.  Tr,  11,  2,  134.) 

The  leaves  of  mangel-wurzel  grown  on  a  poor,  sandy  soil  do  not 
contain  any  perceptible  quantity  of  nitre  (those  which  grow  on  a  rich  soil 
contain  a  considerable  quantity),  but  chiefly  malate  and  oxalate  of  potash. 
But  when  suspended  on  threads  for  some  months,  they  become  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  nitre  and  covered  with  fine  crystals,  nitric  acid  having  in 
fact  been  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  azotized  matter  in  the  leaves; 
the  oxalate  and  malate  are  found  to  have  disappeared  entirely.  (Braconnot^ 
4nn.  Chim.  Phya.  35,  261;  also  Pogg.  10,  506.) 

Extract  of  quassia,  after  a  year's  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  more 
nitre  than  it  would  contain  if  kept  for  the  same  time  in  close  vessels. 
(Planche,  J.  Pharm.  23,  548.) 

Extract  of  Borago  off.  when  not  sufficiently  evaporated,  gives  off 
nitric  oxide  gas  on  being  stirred.  (Guibourt,  J.  Pharm.  12,  134.) 

The  aqueous  infusion  of  orange-leaves  evaporated  in  the  air  on  flat 
dishes,  yields,  according  to  Vaudin,  an  extract  which,  if  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  to  damp  air,  and  then  collected  in  a  pot,  swells  up  considerably, 
from  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and  continues  for  some  months  to  give  off 
this  gas,  whenever  it  is  stirred.  A  similar  decomposition  is  observed  in 
the  aqueous  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  following  vegetable  matters, 
when  they  are  evaporated  in  flat  dishes,  then  exposed  to  moist  air,  and 
then  furtner  evaporated :  Qlycyrrhiza  glabra  (dried  roots),  PhoMolus 
vulgaris  (husks  dried  on  the  plant),  Vicia  faba  (stalks,  leaves,  and 
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husks,  hiiet  drying),  Tri/olium  pratense  (the  dried  herb),  Guajaeum  of, 
(l)ark),  Quassia  amara  (wood),  Alikcea  off.  (roots),  TUia  europasa  (leaves, 
after  a  month's  drying),  Brassiea  olemcea  (dead  leaves),  Chelidonium  majvA 
(herb,  after  a  month's  drying),  Sanictda  europaxi  (herb,  kept  for  a  long 
time),  Sambuctu  nigra  (old  flowers).  Cinchona  (Kalisaya^China),  Vinca 
minor  (leaves  and  flowers,  dried  for  a  month).  Datura  Stramonium  and 
Solanum  nigrum  (the  herb  of  both,  dried  for  a  month),  Oynoglossum  off., 
Borago  off.,  Lj/copsis  arvensis  (the  herb  of  all  three,  dried  for  a  month), 
Glecoma  kederaceum  (herb  and  flowers,  kept  for  a  long  time),  Verbascum 
ThapsusQeskYea  withered  on  the  stem),  HelianihuB  annttuf  (withered  leaves), 
SaUx  alba  (old  bark),  PoptUus  nigra  (old  bark),  Populttstremida  (withered 
leaves,  deoayed  wood,  saw^dust),  Ulmus  campesiris  {i^WBn  leaves),  QvLercua 
robur  (very  old  tan)  Corylus  avellana  (leaves,  dried  for  a  month),  Pinus 
Abies  (old  bark),  Cannabis  saliva  (old  leaves).  Asparagus  off.  (herb  with 
berries),  Scilla  maritima  (the  powdered  root  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
months),  Junctis  conglomerattis  (withered  herb),  SecaU  cereale  (roots, 
hanlm,  empty  ears,  grain,  straw  from  thatch,  both  the  lower  part  and 
that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air),  TrUicum  oestivum^Avena  sativa  (the 
green  plant  of  both,  dried  for  a  month),  Hordeum  vtdgare  (haulm  and 
ears).  Lichen  islandicus  (dried  for  a  month),  Polypodium  Filix  mas  (roots 
exhausted  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air),  Poly^ 
podivm  FUix  femvna  (the  green  leaves  dried  for  a  month).  These 
vegetable  matters  must,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  weeks, 
before  they  will  yield  any  traces  of  nitric  oxide.  This  gas  is  evolved, 
sometimes  on  merely  stirring  the  extract,  sometimes  when  it  is  in  smaller 
quantity,  on  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  which,  if  the  extract  merely 
contains  nitre,  does  not  liberate  nitric  oxide.  The  juice  of  fresh  plants 
never  gives  off  nitrous  vapours  when  treated  with  tartaric  acid.  The 
formation  of  nitrous  acid  in  vegetable  matters  takes  place  much  more 
quickly  in  damp  than  in  dry  air.  The  air  yields  both  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  for  the  formation  of  the  nitrous  aci<i  ( V audin).  [Saussure  {Bibl.. 
Univ.  56,  J  30)  rightly  observes  that  the  nitrogen  might  also  be  derived* 
from  an  azotized  compound  in  the  plant.] 

It  appears  to  be  the  n^oody  fibre  of  plants  which  more  especially 
attracts  the  nitrogen  of  the  air;  and  the  nitrogen  thus  absorbed  takes  up 
oxygen  and  remains  combined  with  the  woody  fibre  in  the  form  of  nitrous 
acid,  till  that  acid  is  transformed  into  nitric  acid,  which  then  unites  with 
the  potash  and  lime  contained  in  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  present. 
When  liquorice- wood  is  exhausted  22  times,  first  with  cold  and  then  with 
hot  water,  the  last  extract  still  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  treated  with 
tartaric  acid.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Lycopsisarvensis 
eontains  neither  nitrons  acid  nor  nitre;  but  the  exhausted  residue,  after  four 
weeks'  exposure  to  the  air,  yields  with  hot  water  an  extract  which  gives 
off  nitrous  acid  when  treated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  deflagrates  on  red- 
hot  coals.  When  Iceland  moss  {Lichen  islandicus)  is  several  times 
exhausted,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  after  each  immersion,  all  the  extracts  yield  nitrons  acid 
and  nitre.  (Vaudin,  J.  chim.  mid.  1,  674;  9,  321.) 

Connected  with  the  above,  but  not  sufficiently  explained,  are  the 
following  observations,  in  which,  however,  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
gas  must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  fermentation  :  Woad-leaves 
gave  off  nitric  oxide  after  two  or  three  days'  fermentation.  (Chevallier.) 
The  herb  of  wormwood,  pressed  into  a  still  containing  water,  and 
distilled  oa  the  following  day^  gave  off  niirio  oxide  at  the  commeucement^ 
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of  the  distillation.  (Tilloj.)  The  same  gas  was  eFolved  in  the  fernien- 
tation  of  mangel-wurzel  juice^  to  which  no  salphuric  acid  had  been 
added.  (Derosne.)  When  syrup  from  the  preparation  of  beet-sngar, 
which  contained  no  free  acid,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
was  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  beer-yeast,  it  scarcely  began  to 
ferment  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  when  nitric  oxide  gas  was  also  evolved 
and  checked  the  fermentation.  But  on  diluting  it  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  water,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  a 
slight  acid  reaction, — whereupon  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
given  off, — heating  the  liquid  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  boiling 
point,  which  produced  no  evolution  of  nitric  oxide, — then  cooling  it  and 
adding  yeast,  it  passed  completely  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation, 
without  giving  off  nitric  oxide.  (Tilloy,  J.  Pharm.  12,  123.) 

When  the  air  has  but  partial  access,  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
organic  compound  appears  to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and 
form  ammonia,  which  can  then  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrogen 
to  the  fungi  which  grow  upon  these  putrefying  substances. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  milk-sugar  or  common  sugar  be  left  for 
three  months  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  together  with  a  sevenfold  volume  of 
air,  and  the  mould,  which  is  produced  in  particular  abundance  from  the 
milk  sugar,  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  obtained ;  hence  there  has  been  produced  in  the  fungus,  together  with 
cellulose  (woody  fibre)  a  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  doubtless  protein; 
for  when  the  fungus  produced  from  milk  sugar  is  digested  in  acetic  acid, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium.— Starch  from  arrow-root,  when  kept  under  water  in  a  bottle  also 
containing  air,  soon  becomes  very  turbid,  and  in  ten  weeks  forms  a  white 
deposit,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  mould  in  the  mass,  and  finally 
also  a  little  on  the  sur&4;e.  A  fungus  of  this  kind  obtained  from  potato- 
starch  yielded  strong  traces  of  ammonia  when  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion.— A  mixture  of  humic  acid  and  sugar,  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  kept  for  six  months  in  a  closed  vessel  containing 
air,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash. — 
Well-ignited  charcoal,  introduced  while  still  hot  into  a  bottle  containing 
air,  and  shut  up  therein  for  six  months  in  the  summer  in  contact  with 
water  and  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  gum-arabic,  or  potato-starch,  gives 
off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  the  quantity  being  particularly 
large  when  milk-sugar  is  used.  [These  experiments  are  not  conclusive, 
because  the  charcoal  may  contain  cyanide  of  potassium.  Chn,"]  In  a 
similar  manner,  woody  fibre,  which  putrefies  with  scanty  access  of  air  in 
the  lower  strata  of  a  vegetable  soil,  appears  to  form  ammonia,  part  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  wood  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  another 
portion  with  the  nitrogen.  This  ammonia,  according  to  Kuhlmann's 
supposition  (II.  887),  may  be  afterwards  transformed  into  nitric  acid.  In 
this  manner  we  might  explain  the  formation  of  nitre  in  the  caves  of 
Zeilan  described  by  J.  Davy,  where  no  animal  substances  can  be  dis- 
covered [there  are,  however,  nitrogenous  vegetable  matters  present]; 
also  the  formation  of  nitre  in  India,  Spain,  Eg3rpt,  in  the  grottos  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in  many  cellars.  (Mulder,  J,  pr,  Ckem,  32,  326 
and  344.) 

Damp  wooil,  putrefying  in  confined  air,  converts  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  producing,  at  the  same 
time,  much  more  water  than  carbonic  acid.  (Saussure.)  At  the  same 
time,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and 
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aome  of  it  is  converted  into  aminonia,  while  the  remainder  enters  as 

nitrogen  into  the  nitroline  which  is  formed  together  with  other  fnugoid 

substances.     (Hermann^  J,  pr,   CUem,  27,  165.)    For  further  details,  vid. 
fVood^  Fibre, 

Many  organic  compounds  do  not  undergo  slow  combustion  at  ordinary 
temperatnres  or  in  the  dark,  but  exhibit  that  phenomenon  when  mode- 
rately heated  or  exposed  to  light,  especially  to  direct  sunshine. 

Air  is  necessary  as  well  as  heat;  substances  which,  between  100'' 
and  120°,  suffer  no  alteration  out  of  contact  of  air,  decompose  in  the  air 
even  when  but  slightly  heated.     (Chevreul,  Analyse  organique^  69.) 

Compounds  which  remain  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  medium 
temperatures  in  the  dark,  become  changed  when  likewise  exposed  to  light. 

These  changes  due  to  the  action  of  light  are  especially  conspicuous  in 
many  organic  colouring  matters,  which  are  bleached  thereby. 

In  the  following  experiments  of  Chevreul,  coloured  fabrics  were 
exposed  to  sunshine  for  two  years  in  different  media. 

1.  In  vacuo:  Indigo,  safflower,  and  orchil  remain  permanent  on  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton;  roucou  on  silk  and  cotton;  sulphindigotic  acid  on  silk ; 
bat  roucou  on  wool,  sulphindigotic  acid  on  wool  and  cotton,  and 
turmeric,  as  well  as  Prussian  blue,  lose  their  colour  on  all  three  of  these 
&brics.  [Either  oxygen  is  not  required  for  this  discolouration,  or  the 
vacuum  was  imperfect.] 

2.  In  perfectly  dry  air :  Indigo  remains  permanent  on  wool  and  cotton, 
less  so  on  silk;  sulphindigotic  acid  stands  tolerably  well  on  silk,  less  on 
wool  and  cotton;  orchil  on  wool  and  silk  is  nearly  destroyed,  leaving  only 
a  reddish  tinee,  and  on  cotton  completely;  roucou  on  wool  retains  its  red 
colour  tolerably  well;  on  silk  it  changes  to  pale  reddish  yellow^  and  on 
cotton  it  is  completely  decolorized.  Turmeric  and  safflower  are  com^ 
pletely  destroyed  on  all  three  fabrics.  Prussian  blue  bleaches  slightly  on 
cotton,  more  upon  wool  and  silk. 

3.  In  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air  and  filled  with  aqueous  vaponr: 
Safflower  on  cotton  merely  acquires  a  faint  violet  tinge;  on  wool  and  silk 
it  remains  unaltered.  Orchil  remains  permanent  on  wool  and  silk,  but 
not  upon  cotton;  turmeric  and  roncou  fade  upon  cotton ;  Prussian  blue 
en  cotton  bleaches  more  quickly  than  in  vacuo. 

4.  In  air  saturated  with  watery  vapour:  Indigo  on  wool, — orchil, 
saffron  and  Prussian  blue  on  all  three  fabrics, — turmeric  and  roucou  on 
silk  and  wool,  stand  as  well  as  in  perfectly  dry  air;  but  indigo  on  cotton,: 
sulphindigotic  acid  on  all  three  fabrics,  and  turmeric  and  roucou  oa 
eotton,  are  much  more  quickly  decolorized  than  in  dry  air. 

5.  In  the  open  air  :  The  effects  are  similar  to  those  in  (4). 

6.  In  dry  hydrogen  gas  :  Similar  effects  to  those  in  vacuo. 

7.  In  hydrogen  gas  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  :  The  same  as  ii| 
aqueous  vapour  alone.  (Chevreul,  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys,  66,  71.) 

Fresh  flowers  exposed  to  sunshine  under  colourless  glass,  exhibit  the 
following  charges:  Eosa  gallica:  quickly  turn  as  pale  as  those  of  Rosa 
centi/olia,  but  retain  their  perfume. —  Viola  odorala:  rapid  decoloration 
and  browning. — Malva  sylvestrU:  quickly  turn  light  brown ;  afterwards 
dark  brown. —  Verbascum  Thapsus:  soon  lose  their  colour  and  aroma,  then 
swell  up,  agglomerate  together,  and  afterwards  crumble  to  a  brown 
powder,  having  an  ammoniacal  odour. — CalendvXa  officinalis:  pale  yellow 
colouring.— T'ttm^o  Farfara:  brown  colouring  somewhat  rapidly  pro-^ 
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daced,  afterwards  fermentation. — Gnaphalium  diotcum:  the  colour  remains 
nndiminished. — ConvcUlaria  majalis:  tbe  white  colour  soon  changes  to 
light  brown,  without  further  alteration.  (Langlois,  Bull,  Fharm,  3,  88.) 

The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  tincture  of  carnations  loses  its  colour  under 
blue  glass  in  sunshine;  so  likewise  does  paper  or  cotton  coloured  with  it; 
but  in  the  dark,  even  at  50^,  the  paper  or  cotton  so  coloured  remains 
unaltered.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  saffron  is  likewise  decolorized  when 
exposed  to  light,  whereas  that  of  red  sandal-wood  and  of  China  stands 
tolerably  well. — The  yellow  oils  of  peppermint  and  savine  become  colour- 
less on  exposure  to  sunshine;  blue  oil  of  camomile  and  colourless  oil  of 
turpentine  turn  yellow. — ^When  water  distilled  over  aromatic  plants 
[solution  of  a  volatile  oil  in  water]  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  months 
in  closed  glass  vessels,  the  solutions  obtained  with  roses  and  savine  remain 
clear;  but  those  produced  from  peppermint,  thyme,  and  fennel  become 
milky,  but  without  reddening  litmus  more  than  before.  (A.  Vogel, 
J.  Pharm.  1,  109.) 

To  this  head  likewise  belongs  the  decoloration  of  linseed-oil  ia 
sunshine. 

Colonred  fabrics  which  gradually  fade  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  suffer 
the  same  change  in  an  hour  or  two  when  subjected  in  the  dark  to  a  heat 
between  160°  and  200°,  the  air  having  access  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  experiments  were  made  with  silk  stuffs  coloured  rose- 
colour  by  safflower,  and  with  woollen  stuffs  coloured  violet  by  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  red  by  logwood,  and  yellow  by  weld  and  turmeric,  the 
colours  being  in  all  cases  fixed  by  an  alum-mordant.  The  coloured  stuffs 
were  placed  in  a  siphon-shaped  tube  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  mercury 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  legs  of  the  tube  projecting  above 
the  mercury,  in  order  that  fresh  air  might  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

The  stuff  coloured  with  safflower  remained  unaltered  after  an  hour*s 
heating  to  120°,  but  became  dirty  white  in  an  hour  at  160°. — The  stuff 
dyed  with  Campeachy  was  but  slightly  altered  in  an  hour  at  150°,  but 
became  red-brown  in  an  hour  at  180"". — The  stuff  dyed  with  logwood 
remained  unaltered  for  2  hours  at  140®,  but  became  much  paler  when 
heated  for  the  same  time  to  1 90°. — The  stuff  coloured  with  weld  was 
not  altered  in  2^  hours  at  160°,  but  became  more  reddish  yellow  when- 
heated  for  the  same  time  to  200°.  The  stuff  coloured  with  turmeric 
underwent  but  little  change  when  heated  for  1|  hour  to  150°,  but  in  the 
same  interval  at  200°,  its  orange-yellow  colour  changed  to  rusty  brown.. 
••—When  air  saturated  with  moisture  was  passed  through  the  bent  tube, 
the  changes  of  colour  took  place  much  more  quickly.  These  changes  o£ 
colour  produced  by  heat  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  in  longer 
time  by  light,  and  in  both  cases  the  stuff  becomes  rotten.  Hence  they 
appear  to  depend  upon  slow  combustion.  (Gay-Lussao  &  Th^nard, 
Hecherches,  2,  166.) 

Yellow  resin  of  ffuaiacum  reduced  to  powder  or  diffused  through 
paper  (by  saturating  the  paper  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  and 
then  drying  it)  acquires  a  green  colour,  when  exposed  to  light  and  at  the 
same  time  to  air,  but  not  in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas; 
hence  light  induces  a  slow  oxidation.  (WoUaston,  Gilb,  32,  291 ;  comp. 
also  I.,  171.) 

FermentcUion  (including  putrefaction)  depends,  like  dry  distillation, 
on  an  alteration  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  already  contained  in  the 
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oi^ganic  oomponnd:  bat  the  elements  of  water  are  likewise  coDcemed  in 
the  action;  in  fact,  without  their  presence  no  fermentation  can  take  place. 
«— -For  the  commencement  of  fermentation,  free  access  of  air  is  often 
necessary,  but  when  once  set  np,  it  can  go  on  without  contact  of  air. 
(6ay>Lassac.) 

In  the  process  of  fermentation,  oi^nic  compounds  of  a  higher  order 
are  resolved,  sometimes  into  lower  organic  compounds,  sometimes  into 
inorganic  compounds,  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  or  sulphuretted 
hjdrogen,  sometimes  into  simple  substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases.  In  many  fermentations,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  gases  are 
evolved;  in  fiBu;t,  they  go  on  without  any  evolution  of  gas.  The  affinities 
which  tend  towards  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  of  a  lower  order, 
or  of  inorganic  products,  are  doubtless  stronger  than  those  by  which  the 
original  substance  is  held  together;  and  this  circumstance  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  heat  which  accompanies  fermentation, 
and  may  be  partly  the  cause  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  organic 
bodies. 

Fermenting  substances  generally  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  other  bodies.  Hence,  when  fermentation  takes  place 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  accompanied  by  eremacausis  on  the  surface 
of  the  organic  substance. — Putrefying  substances  reduce  sulphide  of  iron 
from  ferrous  sulphate  (Y.,  228).  The  conversion  of  blue  into  white 
indigo  by  the  action  of  grape-sugar  in  the  indi^o-vat  is  a  process  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  substances  most  disposed  to  fermentation  are  numerous  com* 
ponnds  rich  in  nitrogen,  viz.,  the  albuminous  or  protein  substances,  such 
as  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  emulsin,  legumin,  gliadin,  gluten,  &c.,  and 
gelatinous  substances,  such  as  membranes  consisting  of  gelatin  and 
other  tissues,  glue,  chondrin,  osmazome,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
other  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid,  the  alkaloids,  indigo, 
Ac,  which,  of  themselves,  at  least,  are  not  capable  of  putrefying,  and 
even  some  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  protein-compounds,  but  of 
a  coherent  nature,  such  as  hair,  horn,  and  hard-boiled  albumen,  are 
susceptible  only  of  a  slow  decay.  The  former  compounds,  on  the  con- 
trary, require  only  the  presence  of  water  and  the  access  of  air  at  the 
commencement,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  which,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  odour  which  accompanies  it,  is  especially  denoted 
by  the  term  putrefaction.  Since  animals  are  mainly  composed  of  these 
substances,  they  are  especially  liable  to  this  putrid  decomposition ;  but 
many  seeds  of  plants,  mosses,  &c.,  which  are  likewise  rich  in  protein- 
compounds,  are  also  liable  to  pass  into  the  state  of  stinking  putrefisustion. 
The  bad  smell  which  accompanies  stinking  putrefaction,  proceeds  partly 
from  inorganic  compounds,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia, 
partly  from  newly  formed  volatile  organic  compounds,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  exactly  known .  [Respecting  the  pernicious  action  of  the  exhalations 
of  pQtref jing  substances,  eomp.  11.,  414,  415.] 

Of  other  organic  compounds,  there  are  but  few  which  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  contact  with  air  and  water,  so  long  as 
ffelatin  and  protein-compounds  are  excluded.  Urea  dissolved  in  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water  is  very  slowly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  many  vegetable  acids,  and  more 
especially  of  their  ammoniacal  salts,  also  of  sugar,  gum  and  starch,  are 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  mould. 

But  many  substances  incapable  of  fermenting  per  se,  undergo  that 
VOL.  vii,  H 
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change  wben  in  contact  with  gelatinous  or  protein '  compoundf!-;  and 
those  which  are  capable  of  fermenting  alone,  ferment  more  quickly,  or 
with  formation  of  ai£ferent  products,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  these  compounds.  Many  compounds,  however,  those,  namely, 
which  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  incapable  of  fermenting 
even  under  these  circumstances.  As  gelatinous  and  protein  compouncb 
excite  fermentation  in  other  substances,  they  are  called  Fe^^menU,  and 
the  compounds  which  are  brought  into  the  fermenting  state  by  contact 
with  them  are  called  Fermentable  Subdances;  strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  most  fermentable  of  all  substances  are  the  ferments  themselves. 

Protein-  and  gelatin-compounds  sometimes  excite  fermentation  in 
other  substances,  even  when  they  are  in  the  fresh  state,  as  they  exist  in 
plants  and  animals; — sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation, 
before  they  will  act  as  ferments  upon  other  bodies ;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
is  often  found  that  they  will  bring  another  substance  into  different  states 
of  fermentation,  according  to  the  particular  stage  of  decomposition  which 
they  have  themselves  attained. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  salicin  or  amygdaJin  would  probably  remain 
unaltered  for  a  long  time,  if  left  to  itself;  but  the  emulsion  of  almonds 
(Synaptase)  added  in  its  unaltered  state,  just  as  it  exists  in  recently 
prepared  sweet  almond  milk,  decomposes  salicin  into  grape-sugar  and 
saligenin,  and  amygdalin  into  grape-sugar,  bitter-almond  oil  and  hydro* 
cyanic  acid. — In  black  mustard,  the  addition  of  water  induces  the  forma* 
tion  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  in  conseonence  of  the  action  of  the 
emulsin-like  substance  contained  in  it  on  the  myronic  acid  which  it  also 
contains. 

Fixed  oils  appear  to  pass  into  a  state  of  rancid  putrefaction,  only 
when  a  protein-compound  is  mixed  with  them. 

Starch  boiled  to  a  paste  with  water,  and  then  left  to  itself  in  a  close 
ressel  for  some  weeks,  is  in  great  part  converted  into  grape-sugar,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  but  in  contact  with  gluten  at 
60°,  the  starch  of  the  paste  is  converted  into  grape-sugar  in  eight  hours; 
lastly,  if  the  gluten  has  previously  passed  into  that  peculiar  condition  in 
which  it  exists  as  germinated  gluten  or  diastcue  in  malt,  it  effects  this 
conversion  of  the  sugar  at  60*^  in  less  than  an  hour. 

A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  grape-sugar  or  common  sugar,  which 
remains  unaltered  when  alone,  or  only  forms  a  little  mould  and  mucus 
after  a  long  time,  may  be  brought,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ferment 
and  its  stage  of  decomposition,  and  according  to  the  temperature  and 
dilution  of  the  solution,  into  three  different  states  of  fermentation ; 
whereby  it  is  converted :  first,  into  lactic,  and  then  into  butyric  acid 
(Zoc^ and  Butyric  Acid  Fermentation), — or  into  a  mucous  substance  allied 
to  gum,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  into  mannite  (  Viscoua  or  Gummy 
and  Mannite  Fermentation),— or  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol  (Vinotu  Fermentation).  [A  solution  of  milk-suear  undergoes 
similar  changes  under  some  of  the  following  circumstances  J 

'  With  beer-yeast  or  wine-yeast,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ferment 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  a  solution  of  sugar  passes  at  once  into  the 
state  of  vinous  fermentation.  So  long,  however,  as  the  glutinous  matter 
continues  in  the  unaltered  state  in  which  it  exists  in  solution,  together 
with  grape-su&;ar,  in  the  juice  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  it  is  not 
capable  of  inaucing  the  vmous  fermentation;  it  must  first  be  brought 
into  the  state  of  wine-ferment  by  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  air. 
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When  this  cbiange  has  onoe  taken  place,  the  vinous  fermenUttion  goes  on^ 
even  when  fnrther  access  of  air  is  completely  prevented.  Hence  the 
frnit  remains  unaltered,  so  long  as  its  outer  skin  is  uninjured;  but  a  very 
slight  perforation  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  vinous  fermentation,  which 
soon  extends  from  the  injured  part  over  the  entire  fruit,  and  ultimately 
passes  into  putrefaction. 

Diastase,  or  gluten  of  barley  altered  by  germination,  brings  a  solutioq 
of  sugar,  and  also  gelatinous  starch,  not  into  vinous,  but  into  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  whereby  the  sugar  is  converted,  without  any  evolution 
of  gas,  into  lactic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid;  towards  the 
end  of  the  fermentation,  part  of  the  dissolved  diastase  is  precipitated  in 
a  further  state  of  alteration,  as  wine-ferment,  which  then  brings  the  rest 
of  the  sugar  into  the  state  of  yinons  fermentation. 

Fresh  animal  membranes,  such  as  bladder  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  immersed  in  water  in  an  open  vessel,  pass  through 
certain  successive  stages  of  decomposition,  and  accordingly,  in  the  first 
phase  of  their  decomposition,  bring  a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  state  of 
lactic  acid  fermentation,  in  the  second,  into  mucous  fermentation,  and  in 
the  third,  into  vinous  fermentation . 

Moist  casein  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time>  and  the  curdled 
emulsion  produced  by  the  acidification  of  almond-^milk,  bring  a  solution 
of  sugar  into  the  state  of  lactic  acid  fermentation ;  but  the  lactic  acid 
thereby  produced  combines  with  the  ferment,  and  stops  its  action,  unless 
it  be  neutralized  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  (Bouton  &  Fr6my.) — By 
the  further  action  of  the  ferment,  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  earlier 
sta^e  of  the  operation  is  converted  into  butyric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases.  (Pelouze  &  Gelis.) — Between  24°  and 
80*^,  casein  acquires  the  properties  of  wine- ferment.  (Liebig.) 

Mucous  fermentation  appears  to  be  most  readily  inducNsd  when  the 
solution  is  very  dilute,  and  the  wine-ferment  is  either  not  fully  deve- 
loped, or  has  been  brought  by  the  action  of  various  substances,  a  trace  of 
snlphurio  acid,  for  example,  into  a  less  efficient  state.  Thus,  according 
to  Desfosses,  the  filtered  decoction  of  beer-yeast  brings  a  solution  of 
sugar  at  S{f  into  the  state  of  mucous  fermentation. 

The  juice  of  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  or  onions,  which  contains  com- 
mon sugar  and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  passes  at  ordinary  temperatures 
into  vinous  fermentation,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  yeast ;  but 
between  30°  and  45%  it  fives  ofi*  but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  accordr 
ingly  forms  but  little  tucohol,  the  sugar  contained  in  it  being  for  the 
most  part  converted  into  grape-sugar,  and  afterwards  into  lactic  acid, 
mannite,  and  mucilaginous  matter.  (Liebig.) 

The  fermentation  of  protein-  and  gelatin-compounds  is  prevented  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  likewise  interrupt  its  further  progress 
if  it  has  already  begun .  The  same  circumstances  likewise  prevent  or 
interrupt  the  fermentation  of  any  fermentable  materials  that  may  be 
mixed  with  the  ferment 

Among  these  circumstances  are  the  following : 

1.  Exdtuion  of  the  a»r.*-— Keeping  the  substances  in  vacuo,  in  water 
free  from  air,  in  hydrogen,  nitroffen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases, 
which  cannot  furnish  oxygen  to  the  nitrogenous  substances;  covering 
them  with  oil,  butter,  tallow,  wax,  or  resin. — Wood  inunened  in  the 
<l€^th8  of  lakes  and  peat-mosses,  where  no  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air 
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can  reach  it,  because  it  la  intercepted  on  the  way  by  organic  substances 
diffused  through  the  water,  remains  unaltered  for  thousands  of  years. — 
This  exclusion  of  air  may  preyent  incipient  fermentation,  but  does  not 
usually  interrupt  the  progress  of  that  which  has  already  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwann  (vid,  in/*),  exclusion  of  air  acts,  not  by  intercepting 
oxygen,  but  by  preventing  the  admission  of  the  germs  of  microscopic 
plants  and  animals  diffused  through  the  air  {vid.  inf,), 

2.  Dryness. — Perfect  dryness  prevents  every  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  seldom  allows  even  of  slow  combustion :  e.  g.,  the  preservation  of 
wood  for  three  thousand  years  in  Egyptian  tombs,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  only  to  the  action  of  tolerably  dry  air. 

3.  Freezing  temperature. — Water  in  the  solid  state  is  quite  inactive, 
and  does  not  allow  fermentation  to  go  on ;  but  even  at  a  few  degrees 
above  0^,  certain  kinds  of  fermentation  do  not  take  place,  and  others 
are  very  slowly  produced.  All  kinds  of  fermentation  appear  to  take 
place  most  readily  between  20""  and  40°. — Mammoths  have  remained 
nndecomposed  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  ice  of  Siberia. 

4.  Boiling  Heat  prevents  incipient  fermentation,  and  completely 
stops  that  which  has  already  begun,  either  because  all  ferments  are 
altered  by  it,  in  a  similar  manner  to  albumen,  which,  when  boiled  hard, 
is  scarcely  susceptible  of  putrefaction;  or  because  it  kills  the  microscopic 

Slants  and  animals  and  their  germs;  or  from  both  causes  together, 
'ermentation  prevented  or  interrupted  by  a  boiling  heat,  does  not  re< 
commence  after  cooling,  if  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded,  because  either 
oxygen  or  living  germs  are  required  to  produce  new  ferment. 

On  this  principle  is  founded  Appert*s  process,  by  which  easily  decom* 
posible  articles  of  food  and  drink,  such  as  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  milk, 
&c.,  may  be  preserved  for  years, — viz.,  by  packing  them  in  air-tight 
bottles  or  soldered  tin-cases,  heating  the  vessels  for  several  hours  in 
boiling  water,  and  keeping  them  carefully  closed.  To  explain  this  action, 
we  may  either  suppose,  with  Liebig,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
isontained  in  the  enclosed  air  is  taken  up  by  the  organic  matter,  without 
being  able  to  produce  ferment  at  that  temperature,  or,  with  Schwann,  that 
the  microscopic  organisms  are  killed  by  the  heat. 

If  the  air  be  admitted,  the  boiled  substance  passes  again,  after  a 
while,  into  the  fermenting  state. — If,  however,  grape-juice,  milk,  meat, 
&o.,  be  exposed  once  a-day  to  a  boiling  heat,  without  bein^r  protected 
from  the  air,  and  the  small  quantity  of  reproduced  ferment  thereby  ren- 
dered inactive,  before  it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  rest  of  the  masa^ 
fermentation  may  be  prevented  for  any  length  of  time. 

5.  AntiptUrescent  or  Antiseptic  Substanees. — By  the  addition  of  various 
substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  fermentable  bodies  are  deprived  of 
their  tendency  to  fermentation,  and  fermentation  already  commenced  is 
interrupted. 

These  antiputrescent  bodies  probably  act  in  various  ways: 

a.  They  abstract  water  from  the  fermentable  substance. 

b.  They  form  with  it  a  compound  less  liable  to  fermentation. 

e.  They  decompose  the  ferment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  tendency  to  fermentation. 

d.  They  take  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  also  from  the  ferment 
.already  oxidised  by  it,  the  oxygen  required  for  fermentation. 

e.  They  probably  kill  the  fungi  and  infusoria  and  their  germs. 

The  action  mentioned  in  a  is  probably  exerted  by  powdered  sugar  in 
^contact  with  meat  and  fresh  cut-up  vegetables;  the  solution  of  sugar 
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thereby  fonned  is  too  strong  to  ferment. — a  and  b  together :  Alcohol  and ' 
wood-spirit;  common  salt,  nitre,  &c. — b:  The  stronger  mineral  acids, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  ferric  sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
other  heavy  metallic  salts;  tannin,  creosote. — c:  Chlorine,  hyponitrio 
acid,  and  chromate  of  potash. — d:  Probably,  sulphurous  acid. — e.  Arse- 
nious  acid,  as  also  corrosive  sublimate,  and  several  other  of  the  substances 
above  mentioned.  Arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  kiU  fungi  and 
infusoria;  I^ux  vomica,  only  the  latter. 


Phenomena  exhibited  by  certain  vegetable  and  animal  etibstaneea  durinff 

fermentation. 

Wood, — Wood-shavings  taioistened  with  water  and  enclosed  in  a  space 
containing  air,  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  an  equal  rolnme  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  at  the  same  time  produce  from  their  own  oxygen  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  brown  mould-like  substance,  into 
which  the  wood  is  converted  l^y  this  process — ^which  consists  of  decay  and 
putrefaction  together — contains  a  larger  per-centage  of  carbon  than  the 
wood.  (Saussure.)  When  the  air  is  excluded,  moist  wood-shavings  like- 
wise give  off  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  converted 
into  a  pale,  rotten  substance,  containing  a  smaller  per-centage  of  carbon 
than  the  wood.  (Saussure.) — Wood  in  this  altered  state  possesses  the 
property  of  shining  by  slow  combustion  after  exposure  for  some  time  to 
the  air.  (I.,  191.) — Wood  which  putrefies  under  water,  emits  carbonic 
acid  and  marsh-gas,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  (W. 
Henry.)     [For  farther  details,  vid.  Presentation  qf  Wood;  alio  Woody  FUre.'i 

Seeds  and  Soft  Parts  of  Plants, — Four  peas,  weighing  1  gramme, 

macerated  in  4  grm.  of  water  over  mercury,  till  they  begin  to  give  off 

ffas — durinff  which  time  they  take  up  1  gnu.  of  water — then  introduced 

into  200  CUD.  cent,  of  different  gases  together  with  various  quantities  of 

water  over  mercury,  and  left  there  in  the  shade,  exhibit  the  following 

results:  1.  In  oxygen  gas,  nnder  6  grm.  water,  for  8  days  at  18^:  they 

absorbed  72*2  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas;  evolved  61*0  carbonic  acid  and  1*6 

hydrogen. — 2.  Other  softened  peas  in  oxygen  gas  without  water,  absorbed 

45*0  cub.  cent,  oxygen;  evolved  39*0  carbonic  acid,  but  no  hydrogen.-* 

3.  Other  peas  un((er  1  grin,  of  water  at  23"^  for  3  days,  absorbed  1  *2  cub. 

cent,  oxygen,  evolved   2*3  nitrogen,  5*9  hydrogen,  and  14*7  carbonic 

acid. — 4.  Other  macerated  peas  kept  in  air,  without  water,  for  48  hours, 

absorbed  10*7  cub.  cent,  oxygen  and  1*4  nitrogen,  and  evolved  13*8 

carbonic  acid. — 5,  The  peas  of  3,  afterwards  introduced  into  fresh  air 

[for  48  hours?],  absorbed  11*25  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas  and  1*4  nitrogen,  and 

evolved  16*7  carbonic  acid. — 6.  Other  macerated  peas  also  left  in  air  for 

4  days,  absorbed  17*4  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas  and  1*0  nitrogen;  evolved  17*4 

carbonic  acid. — 7.  Four  peas  undergoing  slow  putrefaction  in  200  cab. 

cent,  of  nitrogen  gas,  absorb  in  8  days,  3  cub.  cent,  nitrogen,  and  evolve 

2*5  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  putrefaction,  they  absorb  no 

nitrogen  in  8  days,  but  give  off  from  30  to  35  cub.  cent,  carbonic  acid.—* 

8.  In  a  mixture  of  100  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas  and  100  cub.  cent. 

hydrogen,  4  peas  macerated  as  above,  absorb  2*7  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas 

and  2*6  hydrogen,  and  evolve  12*5  carbonic  acid. — 9.  During  slow  pntre* 

fluxion  in  hydrogen  gas,  peas  absorb  little  or  none  of  that  gas,  but  evolve 

a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. — 10.  In  a  mixture  of  equal  measaree> 
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of  hjdrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases^  they  do  not  absorb  any  of  the 
former.  (Saussare.) 

Young  leafy  stems  of  Medicago  scttiva  (corresponding  to  0*8  grm.  of 
tbe  dried  plant),  brought  under  water  to  a  state  of  commencing  putrefac- 
tion, and  then  suspended  for  48  hours  in  268  cub.  cent,  of  air  at  1 9% 
absorbed  23*7  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas,  scarcely  1*8  nitrogen,  and  eyolved 
20 '7  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  sample  of  lucem  brought  under  water 
to  a  state  of  fermentation,  then  beaten  to  a  pulp,  wrapped  up  in  gauze, 
and  suspended  for  8  days  in  200  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas,  absorbed  at  17% 
4*8  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas  and  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  without 
any  hydrogen.  (Saussure.) 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved  during  putre* 
faction,  especially  in  the  latter  stage.  Four  peas  macerated  as  above  till 
gas  begins  to  go  off,  evolve  no  nitrogen,  when  immersed  in  pure  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  stops  the  putrefaction;  but  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogeu,  they  evolve  7*7  cub.  cent,  nitrogen,  8*8  hydrogen,  and  18*0 
carbonic  acid.-^Four  peas  macerated  for  only  one  day,  and  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  100  cub.  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  100  nitrogen  at  19%  evolve- 
in  8  days,  1*75  nitrogen  gas,  1*3  hydrogen,  and  24*1  caroonic  acid;  but  4 
peas,  previously  macerated  for  6  days,  evolve  4*0  cub.  cent,  nitrogen,  2*7 
hydrogen,  and  4*0  carbonic  acid.  Peas  macerated  for  6  days,  and  in  a 
state  of  active  putrefaction,  may  give  off  nitrogen,  together  with  carbonic 
acid  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen,  even  when  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pure  nitrogen  (and  though  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  escapes,  may 
be  removed  by  potash),  but  less  than  they  would  evolve  in  nitrogen 
gas  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  e,  g,y  in  pre- 
sence of  potash^  1*8  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  and  3'2  hydrogen  in  8  days.- 
(Saussure.) 

When  peas,  lentils,  French  beans,  colza,  wheat  or  barley,  are  kept  for 
two  months  in  the  summer,  under  a  fourfold  weight  of  water  free  from 
air,  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  and  standing  in  the  shade,  no  nitrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  but  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  rye 
and  barley,  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  (but  these  also  yield  hydrogen  gas, 
if  there  be  any  air  above  the  water).  The  hydrogen  is  evolved  more 
abundantly  as  the  temperature  is  higher,  and  the  putrefaction  is  farther 
advanced.  Three  grammes  of  peas  evolve  in  two  months  342  cub.  cent, 
of  a  mixture  of  gases  containing  98  parts  of  hydrogen.  Three  grammes 
of  lentils  yield  64  cub.  cent,  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  7  of  which  are- 
bydrogen;  if  they  ferment  between  12^  and  15%  they  yield  nothing  but^ 
carbonic  acid.  Three  grammes  of  wheat  yield  only  38  cub.  cent,  of 
mixed  gases;  barley  still  less.  The  hydrogen  gas  given  off  by  peas  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas  or  caroonic  oxide,  and  hence,  when 
exploded,  yields  2  64  p.  c.  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Saussure.) 

It  appears  then  that  peas  in  a  state  of  slow  putrefaction  absorb 
nitrogen  gas,  if  they  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrugen,  common  air> 
qr  nitrogen  mixed  with  hydrogen;  an  excess  of  oxygen  interferes  with 
ijie  absorption  of  the  nitrogen.  In  a  state  of  rapid  putrefaction,  they 
give  off  nitrogen  in  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid;  a  smaller 
quantity  in  pure  nitrogen  gas;  and  none  in  hydrocen  or  carbonic  acid, 
these  last-mentioned  gases  putting  too  great  a  check  on  the  putrefaction. 
(Th.  Saussure,  BM,  univ,  56,  130;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  3,  160);  comp.  also 
Th.  Saussure  (Ann,  Chim,  Phya.  11,  398). 

Wheat  left  to  itself  in  a  flask  containing  air  and  provided  with  a  gas- 
4^11  very  tnbe^  g^y^^  off  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas,  fijst  in  (he  ratio* 
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by  Tolame  of  3:2,  ihon  of  2  : 1,   and  lastly  of  3:1]  the  hydrogeii< 
evolved  is  free  from  carbon.      The    residual   watery  liquid  contains, 
batyric  acid.     If  in  this  experiment  the  air  be   completely  excluded 
by  removing  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beans  after  their  immersion  in, 
water,  by  repeated  pumping,  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  is  very 
imperfect,  and  yields  but  veiy  little  gas,  containing  3  vol.  carbonic  acid, 
to  2  vol.  hydrogen.     White  beans  treated  like  the  wheat  in  the  first 
experiment  first  give  ofi*  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  and  then  a  mixture  of 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  hydrogen,  the  latter  being  free  from  carbon. 
At  the  end  of  9  weeks,  the  evolution  of  gas  is  finished,  and  the  residual' 
liquid  contains  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  butyric  acid. — Peas  give  off 
carbonic  acid  at  first,  then  a  mixture  of  that  gas  with  hydrogen  and  tracer 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  the  same  time  producing  butyric  acid. — 
Orains  of  maize  give  ofi"  in  8  weeks  but  very  little  carbonic  acid,  but  no 
hydrogen,  and  yield  but  a  trace  of  butyric  acid,  the  formation  of  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Erdmann  &  Mar-, 
chand,  J.  pr»  Chem.  29,  465.) 

i/t/ib.— ^Two  glass  bottles,  each  containing  3  ounces  of  water,  were 
three  parts  filled  with  fresh  milk,  then  well  closed  with  ground  stoppers,, 
and  heated  for  two  hours  in  boiling  water.  The  air  of  one  of  those  bottles, 
examined  eudiometrically  after  boiling,  still  contained  16*7  p.  c.  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  second  bottle  was  kept  under  water  for  19  days  in 
June,  at  a  temperature  between  20°  and  25>^,  and  then  opened,  that  the 
milk  might  be  examined;  no  escape  of  gas  took  place  when  it  was 
opened.  The  milk  was  not  curdled,  did  not  redden  litmus,  and  had  the 
taste  of  sweet  fresh  milk.  On  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  it  curdled  and  acquired  the  power  of  reddening  litmus. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  four  other  bottles,  the  first 
being  filled  with  milk  to  \  of  its  bulk,  the  second  to  f ,  the  third  to  ^^ 
and  the  fourth  only  to  \,  After  two  hours'  heating  in  boiling  water, 
the  air  of  the  first  bottle  still  exhibited  a  proportion  of  oxygen  amounting 
to  16 '4  per  cent.  The  other  bottles  were  kept  under  water  for  six  weeks 
in  July  and  August.  The  milk  remained  fluid:  but  on  opening  these 
three  bottles  a  mixture  of  gases  issued  with  great  violence;  this  gas  was 
collected  from  the  third  and  fourth  bottles,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  but  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen.  The  milk 
of  the  fourth  bottle  still  remained  liquid,  but  reddened  litmus,  and  had 
not  a  putrid  but  a  spirituous  odour.  In  fact,  when  distilled  in  the  appar. 
ratns  described  in  Pogg.  42, 559,  it  yielded  a  few  drops  of  an  inflammaole 
distillate  which  smelt  like  alcohol.  The  milk  curdled  during  distillation^ 
and  was  afterwards  found  to  be  still  strongly  acid;  a  proof  that  carbonic 
acid  was  not  the  only  acid  produced.  (Th.  v.  Dusch  &  Gm.) 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  when  milk  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with 
a  small  quantity  of  air,  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
and  yet  the  oxysen  which  remains  causes  no  fermentation;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  milk  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  air,  carbonic  acid,' 
lactic  acid,  and  alcohol  are  produced,  even  if  all  further  access  of  air  be 
prevented.  The  former  fact  does  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  Liebig, 
nor  the  latter  with  that  of  Schwann. 

Blood  and  the  more  soUd  parts  of  Anitnals, — ^Freshly  drawn  blood 
placed,  together  with  air,  over  mercojy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  does 
not  act  upon  the  air  in  the  first  12  hours;  Bnbsequently  die  quantity  of 
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gas  diminisbes,  because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  fonned  from  tbe  oxygen  is 
absorbed;  but  wben  the  blood  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
ammoniacal  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  the  volume  of  gas  increases  in 
consequence  of  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Fibrin  of  blood  similarly 
treated,  converts  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  24  hours  into  carbonic  acid, 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  decomposed  mass;  afterwards, 
the  volume  of  gas  continually  increases,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  (J.  Davy.) 

Of  the  more  solid  parts  of  animals,  those  which  putrefy  most  quickly 
in  the  fresh  state  are  the  brain,  muscles,  spleen,  liver,  and  other  glands; 
they  give  off  carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  first  few  hours,  and  increase  the 
volume  of  gas  in  24  hours;  then  follow,  the  skin,  periosteum,  dura  mater, 
intestines,  veins,  arteries,  and  stomach,  which  produce  carbonic  acid  in 
24  hours,  and  increase  the  volume  of  gas  in  an  interval  varying  from  48 
to  72  hours.  Putrefaction  takes  place  still  more  slowly  in  tendons^ 
intervertebral  substance,  cartilage,  and  bones.  (J.  Davy.) 

When  putrefaction  has  once  commenced,  it  goes  on  even  after  the 
oxygen  has  been  completely  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  being 
disengaged,  and  sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  (especially  in  the  case  of  muscles),  of  marsh-gas.  (J.  Davy.) 

During  this  putrefaction  heat  is  evolved,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
quickly  putrefying  animal  matters,  such  as  blood,  fibrin,  the  heart  and 
other  muscles,  the  liver,  dura  mater,  tendons,  &o.,  the  temperature  rises 
from  1^  to  6°.  In  slowly  putrefying  substances,  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
not  perceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  the  action,  but  it 
undoubtedly  takes  place.  Animal  substances  are  converted  by  putre- 
faction— ^with  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia — into  a  semifluid 
mass,  which  serves  as  food  for  the  larvse  of  flies,  and  is  gradually  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  extractive  matter.  PutrefiEustion  takes  place  more 
quickly  under  diminished  pressure  in  a  tube  standing  over  mercury  than 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  because  the  products  of  putre* 
faction,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  exert  an  anti- 
putrescent  action.  Thus  a  piece  of  muscle  immersed  In  a  solution  of 
3  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  water,  does  not  putrefy 
for  4  weeks;  and  a  piece  of  jejunum  remains  unchanged  for  8  months  in 
a  solution  of  5  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
(J.  Davy,  Edinh.  Med,  and  Surg,  J,  No.  105,  243.) 

Casein,  or  gluten,  immersed  in  water,  gives  off  a  stinking  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydroeen  gas;  imparts  to  the  water,  first  free  acid, 
together  with  sulphurettea  hydrogen,  afterwards  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  is  converted  mto  oxide  of  casein.  (Proust.) 

A  solution  of  gelatin  passes  at  once  into  the  state  of  ammoniacal  putre- 
faction, without  previously  going  through  the  acid  stage. 

In  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  substances  which  are  inclined  to  putrefy, 
innumerable  infusoria  are  quickly  formed. 

The  phosphorescence  of  putrefying  fish  (I.,  189),  and  the  light  of  the 
ignis  fatuus,  perhaps  arise  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  in 
putrefaction. 

Muscular  flesh  keeps  tolerably  well  at  a  few  degrees  above  0^  but  at 
15°  it.  passes  into  slow,  and  at  25''  into  rapid  putrefaction.  It  then 
becomes  softer,  yields  a  watery  liquid,  gives  off  an  almost  intolerable 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases 
altogether;  and  is  converted  first  into  a  thin  pap,  and  afterwaids  into  a 
nearly  inodorous^  brown,  fusible  mass  (mould),  which  weighs  but  very 
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little.  (Fonrcroy,  Sya.  des  C<mnaiu.  Ohim,  2,  96 ;  camp,  Priestley,  Exp. 
and  Ohserv.  an  diferent  kind$  of  air,  1,  70,  and  123;  8,  840.  Pringle, 
FkU.  Tram.  46,  480;  CreU,  Crell,  chem.  J.  1,  158.)  The  gieeniflh 
Qolonr  of  meat,  at  the  commencement  of  patrefaotion,  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron.  (Gm.) 

When  a  piece  of  masonlar  flesh  is  left  to  itself  [on  what  support  f ],  a 
second  piece  laid  upon  a  sine  plate,  and  a  third  on  a  plate  of  copper,  the 
first  piece  begins  to  putrefy  on  the  following  day,  but  the  other  two  not 
till  after  a  longer  time,  and  with  formation  of  different  products;  for  the 
piece  laid  upon  the  jsinc  giyes  off  ammonia  and  carburetted  hydrogen  [?], 
while  that  upon  the  copper  yields  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  which  forms 
acetate  of  copper.  Corresponding  differences  are  exhibited  by  the 
different  parts  of  a  piece  of  flesh  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanic 
battery.  (Matteuoci,  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  42,  310;  also  Sckw,  58,  309;  also 
£r.  Arck.  36,  329). 

Fresh  beef,  enclosed  in  oxygen  ffas,  exhibits  for  the  first  few  days  a 
finer  red  colour  than  before,  but  afterwards  becomes  paler  and  moist, 
exudes  transparent  drops,  which  afterwards  turn  milky,  and  becomes 
putrid  in  11  days;  if  left  for  51  days,  it  deliquesces  and  emits  an  insup- 
portable odour.     A  great  part  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid. — In  Hydrogen  gas,  meat  acquires  a  light  brown  colour; 
becomes  somewhat  drier  and  more  solid,  and  after  1 1  cuiys  is  not  at  all 
putrid,  but  has  a  scarcely  perceptible  sour  smell ;  if  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  dries  up  to  a  haid  mass  without  putrefying.     In  another 
experiment,  the  meat,  even  after  54  days,  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
fresh  meat,  but  stank  horribly,  though  its  odour  was  different  from  that 
of  meat  putrefied  in  oxygen  gas;  the  hydrogen  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  mixed  with  carbonic  acid. — In  Carbonic  acid  gas^  meat  appears  brown 
or  red  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  paler.     After  1 1  days,  it  resembles 
boiled  meat  in  colour,  and  is  very  soft,  but  not  sticky ;  its  odour  is  very 
&intly  acid,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  does  not  putrefy,  but  dries  up. 
After  51  days'  immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  exhibits  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  boiled  meat,  and  is  not  at  aU  putrid. — In  Sulphurous  acid 
aas,  meat  immediately  loses  its  colour;  after  76  days,  it  becomes  much 
hanier  and  drier  than  fresh  meat,  smells  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  oi| 
exposure  to  the  air  dries  up  in  four  days  without  putrefying. — In  goMous 
Fluoride  qfSilicium,  meat  exhibits  nearly  the  same  characters.— In  Nitric 
oxide  gtu,  it  immediately  acquires  a  brighter  red  oolour,  and  if  taken  out 
after  11  days,  exhibits  a  fine  red  colour,  is  nearly  inodorous,  acquires  a 
dark  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air^  and  dries  up  quickly.     A  piece  of 
meat  left  in  this  gas  for  184  days,  appears  bright  red  and  solid,  and 
smells  somewhat  of  nitric  acid-^^— In  Ammoniaoal  g€U,  meat  acquires  a 
brighter  red  colour,  which  it  retains  if  kept  in  the  gas  for  76  days. 
When  taken  out,  it  is  soft,  inodorous,  and  does  not  putrefy  on  enosure 
to  the  air,  but  dries  up  to  a  brown,  shining  mass.  (Hildebrandt,  N\  Gchl^ 
7,283;  8,  180;  Schu;.  1,  358). 

Similar  experiments  were  formerly  made  by  Priestley  {Exp.  and 
Observ.  an  dif,  kinds  of  air,  1,  123);  by  Brugnatelli  {CreU,  Chem,  Ann» 
1787,  2,  483);  and  more  especially  by  Bockmann  (Scner,  J.  9,  240). 

If  a  bottle,  containing  water  with  meat,  be  well  boiled,  and,  while 
the  open  air  is  excluded,  only  air  be  passed  throuffh  it,  which  has  been 
previously  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  no  putrefiMtion  or 
formation  of  infusoria  takes  place  even  in  several  weeks ;  but  on  opening 
the  bottle^  these  phenomena  soon  show  themselves.    Hence  it  is  probablQ 
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thai  the  air  contains  'germs  of  infusoria,  which  are  destrojed  by  ignition ;' 
but  the  germs  contained  in  the  unignited  air  pass  into  the  organic  matter^  * 
developing  themselves  and  increasing  at  its  expense,  and  the  organic  sub* 
stance  is  thereiby  bronght  into  the  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition. 
Arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  exert  a  poisonous  action- 
both  on  infusoria  and  on  fungi,  prevent  putrefaction  ;  but  extract  of  ntix 
vomica^  which  is  a  strong  poison  for  infusoria,  but  not  for  fungi,  stops- 
those  putrefactive  changes  which  accompany  the  formation  of  infusoria, 
such  as  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  allows  mouldy  putre- 
faction to  go  on.     Perfectly  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  vinous, 
fermentation  (q.  v.).  (Schwann,  JPoff(/,  41,  184.) 

Thfs  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  both  with  meat- 
and  broth,  by  Ure.  {J.  pr.'Chfm.ldy  186.) 

Helmholtz  (J,  pr.  Chem.  31,  429)  proceeded  with  similar  experi- 
ments, as  follows.  The  flask  containing  the  organic  matter  is  closed- 
with  a  well-sealed  cork,  through  which  pass  two  glass  tubes  a  and  6, 
bent  at  right  angles.  The  outer  end  of  the  conducting  tube  a  is  drawn 
ontto  a  point,  and  that  of  the  tube  b,  which  serves  as  a  sucking  tube,* 
is  bent  downwards.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  boiled  till  vapour  issues' 
from  the  outer  ends  of  both  tubes  i  the  tube  a  is  then  closed  with  sealing- 
wax,  and  part  of  the  tube  h  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  spirit- flame,  m 
order  to  heat  the  air,  which  flows  into  the  tube  as  it  cools,  the  heat  being 
gradually  extended  to  the  enter  end,  whereupon  this  end  is  also  closed 
with  sealing-wax.  The  air  which  has  entered  the  flask  soon  gives  up 
the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  substance.  To  allow  a 
ehange  of  air  to  take  place,  each  of  the  tubes  is  then  heated  to  redness 
at  one  point,  the  ends  are  opened,  and  air  drawn  out  from  time  to  time 
ti  the  end  of  6,  which  causes  fresh  air  to  enter  the  flask  throngh  the  tube 
a.  In  this  manner  parts  of  animals,  or  pieces  of  meat,  may  be  kept 
tinaltered  for  8  weeks  in  hot  summer  weather,  in  contact  with  water, 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  grape-juice,  without  alteration  of  appearance,  taste, 
smell*  or  behaviour  with  re-agents.  But  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  unig* 
nited  air  is  admitted,  or  if  the  vessel  be  not  perfectly  closed,  putrefao* 
tion  or  fermentation  takes  place  in  2  or  4  days;  with  a  solution  of  gelatin, 
the  change  may  be  recognised,  before  the  liquid  begins  to  smell,  by  the 
decoloration  of  tincture  of  litmus  mixed  with  it.  Urine,  on  the  con-* 
trary^  enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and  heated  in  water  to  100°,  ex* 
bibits'the  same  slow  decomposition  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  in  the 
air,  but  without  any  appearance  of  putrefactive  fermentation.  Hydro* 
cyanic  acid  likewise  decomposes  when  heated  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tubey 
as  quickly  as  when  tbe  air  has  free  access  to  it.  IT  Dipping  &  Struve 
{J.  pr.Cfkem.  41,  255;  JahreBber,  1847-8.  472),  in  repeating  these  ex» 
perimehts,  obtained  difierent  results,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
bitrogenous  olfganic  bodies  sufier  decomposition,  even  under  the  influence 
of  air  which'  has  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  that-  tbe  phenomena^ 
in  the  preceding  experiments,  are  merely  retarded  and  altered  by  tho 
influence  of  the  boiling,  beat.  IT 

•  If  a  wide  test-tube  be  completely  filled  with  a  fermentable  material; 
then  bound  round  with  bladder,  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  immersed 
witb-the  bladder  downwards,  in  a  putrefying  or  fermenting  liquid  of  the 
same  kind,  the  following  effects  are  produced :  Orape-juice  in  the  tube, 
surrounded  with  fermenting  must  (new  wine  in  a  state  of  fermentation ), 
remains  unaltered,  excepting  that  it  acquires  by  endosmose  a  vinous 
taste  and  smell;  a  siraihu:  result  was  formerly  obtained  by  Mitscherlicli 
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{vid.  VinotufermerUaiion), --Me&t  with  water  in  the  tuhe  putrefies  almost  * 
as  quickly  as  in  the  open  air.     But  instead  of  deliquescing  as  it  usually 
does,  and  forming  a  turhid,  semifluid  mass,  it  retains  its  structure,  be-  * 
c  omes  more  solid  than  boiled  white  of  egg,  and,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  exhibits  neither  infusoria  nor  plants.     Solution  of  gelatin  also ' 
putrefies' under  these  circumstances  as  quickly  as  in  the  air,  but  without 
turbidity.     It  appears  then  that  meat  and  gelatin  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction  by  dissolved  putrefying  substances  which  can  pass - 
through  the  bladder;  the  presence  of  infusoria  is  unnecessary,  but  at  the  - 
same  time,  no  infusoria  are  produced  during  the  putrefaction;  in  the  ca^e 
of  must,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  fermentation-fungi  is  essen- 
tial.    Thus  far  Helmholtz. — Lowig  suggests  that  the  outer  putrefying 
liquid  may  have  merely  penetrated  by  endosmose  into  the  bladder,  and 
undergone  further  decomposition,  without  bringing  the  matter  originally 
enclosed  in  the  tube  into  the  putrefying  state,  inasmuch  as  the  meat  ^ 
preserved  its  structure  unaltered. 

Urine. — Urea  remains  unaltered  when  dissolved  in  pure  water;  but 
in  the  urine,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  together 
with  mucus  and  other  substances,  it  changes  with  various  degrees  of 
rapidity  into  carbonate  of  ammonia : 

C?H^N«02  +  2HP  =  2(NH8,CO«). 

The  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  certain  substances, 
and,  according"  to  Jaquemart  {If,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  7,  149;  also  J,  pr. 
Chem.  29,  188),  in  the  following  manner  :    Healthy  urine,  in  a  perfectly' 
dean  vessel,  decomposes  very  slowly,  even  at  32®  C.  and  during  storms;' 
it  is  not  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  that  a  snfiicient  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed  in  it  to  efl*ervesce  with  acids;  on  the  nmrteenth  day  it-' 
gives  off,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  9  times  its  volume  of  gas,' 
4  of  which  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  which  can  only  have  been' 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  all  the  urea  contained  in  the  nrine. 
(It  is  here  understood,   that  the  mixture  of  urine  and  sulphuric  acid 
retains  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  ^this  quantity  is 
added  to  the  carbonic  acid  actually  evolved.)     Urine  mixed  with  1  per- 
cent, of  beer-yeast,  gives  with  acids  6 '7  volumes  of  gas  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  12 '6  vol.  on  the  seventh.     With  4  per  cent,  of  beer-yeast  it  gives 
10*4  vol.  on  the  fifth  day,  and  12*6  vol.  on  the  seventh.     Mixed  with 
2*0  percent,  of  glue,  it  gives  6*7  vol.  on  the  second  day,  and  10  vol. 
on  the  third.     Mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  it 
yields  6*3  vol.  carbonic  acid  on  the  fourth  day  (after  deduction  of  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  added),  and  on  the  fifth' 
day  the  decomposition  is  complete.     Hence  fresh  urine  mixed  with  8  per' 
oent.  of  putrefied  urine,  yields  6  vol.  of  gas  on  the  second  day,  and  is 
completely  decomposed  on  the  third.     Urine  collected  in  receptacles  in' 
public  places,'  passes  quickly  into  ammoniacal  putrefaction;     On  empty- 
ing these  receptacles,  washing  them  superficially  without  removing  the' 
deposit  on  their  sides  and  bottom,  then   introducing  fresh   urine  for 
only  20  minutes,  and.  filtering  it,,  this  urine  decomposes  completely  in' 
24  hours;  if  it  be  mixed  immediately  after  filtration  with  another  portion 
of  fresh  urine,  the  mixture  becomes  very  turbid  on  the  first  day,  gives 
dfif  6  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  in  24  hours,  and  is  completely  fermented  by 
the  fourth  day.     The  white  deposit  produced  in  public  receptacles  of 
urine  daring  -  fermentation,  exhibits  very  strong  decomposing  power;- 
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when  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  between  paper,  and  mixed  with  50 
times  its  weight  of  fresh  urine,  it  produces  rapid  fermentation,  which 
sometimes  terminates  in  24  hours. 

If  According  to  C.  Schmidt  {Ann,  Pharm.  61,  168),  urea  mixed  with 
yeast  is  quickly  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  When  mixed 
with  yeast  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  it  does  not  decompose  till  the 
sugar  is  completely  fermented.  With  a  certain  proportion  between  sugar 
and  yeast,  a  kind  of  equilibrium  is  established;  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
sugar,  the  urea  is  protected  from  decomposition;  and  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar,  the  urea  is  decomposed  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
according  to  the  excess  of  yeast  present.  A  given  quantity  of  yeast 
decomposes  only  a  definite  quantity  of  urea;  equal  quantities  of  yeast 
and  water  mixed  with  different  quantities  of  urea  always  yielded  the 
same  amount  of  urea  in  a  given  time.  Fungi  are  not  essential  to  the 
fermentation  of  uren^  A  solution  of  glue  mixed  with  urea,  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  had  been  filtered,  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
previously  passed  through  sulphuric  acid,  yielded,  after  8  days,  a  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  equal  to  that  which  the' 
same  liq^uid  wonld  have  given  under  similar  circumstances  if  exposed  to 
to  the  air  in  its  ordinary  state.  IT 

PtUrefadion  of  Cottdung. — When  dung,  rendered  loose  by  mixture 
with  chopped  straw,  is  floated  on  w^ter  in  a  basin,  and  covered  with  an 
inverted  bell-iar,  it  converts  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  a  nearly  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  imparts  nitric  acid  to  the  water  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  likewise  nitrate  of  ammonia  if  the  air  be  not  renewed, 
because,  in  this  case,  hydrocen  is  also  evolved.  If  the  cowdung  be  well 
covered  up  with  clay,  it  llkwise  absorbs  oxygen  abundantly;  gives  off 
carbonic  acid,  but  no  hydrogen;  rises  in  temperature  by  12" — 15^;  and 
acquires  first  a  pungent  aipmoniacal  and  afterwards  a  musty  smell,  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  considerably  in  quantity,  and  being  converted 
into  a  dry,  liffht,  porous,  black  mass,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  peat,  and  decays  very  slowly.  No  nitric  acid  is  found  in  the  water 
surrounding  the  bottom  of  the  jap.  (Thaer  &  Einhof,  4.  Gctd,  3,  290.) 


Theories  of  FermewtaJtion* 

1.  In  vinous  fermentation,  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  liquid  takes 
np  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  ferment,  and  this  ferment,  by  its 
catalytic  power  (I.,  114,  115),  causes  the  sugar  to  resolve  itself  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol.  (Berzelius.)  This  is  to  give  a  name  to  the  ftust, 
not  to  explain  it. 

2.  The  nitrogenous  body,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
undergoes  a  change  of  composition;  the  ecjuilibrium  of  the  attractive 
forces  which  held  its  particles  together  is  thereby  disturbed;  new 
compounds  are  formed;  and  the  body  undergoes  progressive  transfor- 
mations, which,  now  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  is  destroyed, 
go  on,  even  if  further  access  of  air  be  prevented.  The  alteration  of 
arrangement  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements  produces  a  motion  in  the 
compound  atom  of  the  nitrogenous  body,  which  motion  is  trausferred 
from  one  compound  atom  to  the  next ;  and  in  this  manner  the  deoom« 
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poaiiion  or  fermentation  is  propagated  tbroughont  the  wbole  of  the 
nitrogenoDs  body. 

Now,  when  a  nitrogenoas  substance  in  this  state  of  decomposition 
eomes  in  contact  with  another  substance,  snch  as  sugar,  which  would  not 
ferment  by  itself,  the  motion  by  which  the  elementary  atoms  of  the  former 
body  are  affected,  is  also  transrorred  to  the  contiguous  atoms  of  the  latter, 
causing  the  elementary  atoms  contained  in  the  compound  atoms  of  the 
latter  to  assume  new  arrangements  and  enter  into  new  combinations:  and 
in  this  manner  the  latter  substance  is  made  to  resolve  itself  into  new 
products.  (Liebi^.) 

This  mode  of  explanation  is  likewise  unsatisfactory.     Admitting  for 
a  moment  that  the  oxygen  brings  the  nitrogenous  matter  into  a  state  of 
progressire  decomposition,  and  thereby  causes  a  motion  of  the  elementary 
atoms  which  form  the  compound  atom  of  that  substance,  still  we  cannot 
suppose  that  this  atomic  motion  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  atom 
of  the  ferment  into  that  of  a  neighbouring  atom  of  sugar.     For,  the  cause 
of  this  atomic  motion  is  the  tendency  of  the  elementary  atoms  contained 
in  an  atom  of  the  ferment,  to  unite  among  themselves  in  new  proportions; 
there  is  no  cause  assi^ed  to  induce  them  to  move  out  of  their  sphere. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  motion  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  the 
ferment  should  go  so  far  as  to  cause  one  of  them  to  impinge  upon  an 
elementary  atom  of  the  sugar-atom,  and  endeavour  to  push  it  out  of  its 
place,  such  impact  would  probably  cause  a  change  of  place,  not  merely 
in  the  individual  elementary  atom  of  the  sugar  which  was  struck,  but  in 
the  compound  atom  as  a  whole.     If,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  this  mecha- 
nical impact  of  one  atom  upon  another  is  capable  of  altering  the  state  of 
combination  in  the  sugar-atom,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  the  agitation 
of  sngar- water  with  sand  or  small  shot,  by  which  some  of  the  elementary 
atoms  of  the  sugar  must  receive  a  stronger  impulse  than  others,  should 
not  alao  produce  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar.     Neither  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  other  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sugar- solution,— - 
even  when  they  are  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ferment,  with  evolu- 
tion of  gas, — e.  g.y  the  action  of  acids  on  a  solution  of  sugar  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  the  solution  of  zinc  in  a  sugar-solution  mixed  with  acid-— 
do  not  produce  decomposition  of  the  sugar; — why  it  is  only  a  particular 
kind  of  matter  in  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  which,  by  the  motion 
of  its  atoms,  can  induce  fermentation;  why  this  substance,  in  its  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  brings  the  sugar  mto  totally  different  states  of 
fermentation;  and  why — since,  according  to  Liebig,  the  soluble  portion  of 
the  yeast,  which  can  penetrate  the  bladder,  is  the  more  active  portion — a 
mgar-solution  separated  from  the  yeast  by  a  bladder,  is  found,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Mitscherlich  and  Helmholtz,  not  to  enter  into  fermentation. 
H  Dopping  &  Stmve  {J.  pr.  Chem,  41,  255),  in  repeating  Helmholts's 
experiments,  sometimes  observed  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  in  the  sugar- 
solution  in  the  tube,  so  long  as  the  outer  solution  was  in  the  fermenting 
state;  subsequently  also  they  found  yeast-cells  in  the  former  solution;  in 
seveml  other  experiments,  however,  this  effect  was  not  observed.  IT 

Moreover,  the  experiments  of  Schwann  &  Helmholtz  (p.  106)  which 
show  that  air  which  has  been  previously  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
and  is  thereby  freed  from  the  germs  of  microscopic  organisms,  does  not 
induce  fermentation  or  putrefaction  in  nitrogenous  bodies,  throws  great 
doubt  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that  oxygen  alone  is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  nitrogenous  matter  into  the  state  of  ferment.    IT  But  on  this 
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point  aUo  the  experiments  of  Dcpping  &  Strnve  give  results  different 
from  those  of  Helmholtz  (comp,-^,  106).  IT 

3.  According  to  Schwann,*  the  air  contains  the  germs  of  microscopic 
plants  and  animals;  and  when  these  gei'ms  find  a  fitting  soil,  such  as  is 
joffered  by  various  nitrogenous  bodies,  thej  develop  themselves  therein, 
producing  fungi  and  infusoria,  which  then,  in  a  manner  not  yet  explained, 
induce  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  &c  In  vinous  fermentation,  Mitscher- 
lich  supposes  that  the  jeast-fungi  act  like  contact-substances  (vid,  VinouB 
FermenUition). 

%  Blondeau  {IT.  J,  Pharm.  12,  244  and  336)  also  maintains  that 
fermentation  in  all  its  forms  depends  on  the  development  of  fungit 
Alcoholic  fermentation  he  attributes  to  a  fungus  which  he  calls  Torvula 
cerevisice;  lactic  acid  fermentation  to  Penicillium  glaucwm.  The  latter 
fermentation  takes  place  after  the  former,  when  a  mixture  of  30  grammes 
of  sugar  and  10  grm.  jeast  with  200  cub.  ceut.  water  at  the  temperaturi^ 
pi  about  25%  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  after  the  termination  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  (which  is  completed  in  about  2  days).  Beer-yeast 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  left  to  itself  in  a  dark  moist  place,  was 
found  to  contain  germs  of  Torvvla  cereviaim  and  FenicUUum  glaticum/ 
when  the  liquid  was  filtered,  the  former  of  these  remained  on  the  filter 
and  brought  a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation; 
but  the  latter  being  extremely  small,  ran  through  the  filter,  and  the 
Jfiltrate  brought  sugar-water  into  the  state  of  lactic  acid  fermentation. 
Acetic  acid  fermentation  depends  on  the  development  of  Tormda  acetic 
The  conversion  of  nitrogenous  substances  into  fat  {c.  g.,  of  casein  in  the 
preparation  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and  of  fibrin  under  similar  circum- 
stances), which  Blondeau  distinguishes  by  the  term  fatty  or  adipic 
Fermentation  (fermentation  adipcTise),  is  ^rodacedhj FenicUlium glaticum 
or  Tof'vula  viridis;  and  in  butyric  acid  fermentation,  and  urinous  fer- 
mentation (the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia),  the  action 
depends  on  the  development  of  Penicillium  glaucum.  (Blondeau.)  IT 

A^inst  this  view  Liebig  raises  the  following  objections: 

Beer-yeast,  which  is  supposed  by  Schwann,  Turpin,  and  others,  Iq 
consist  of  fungi,  does  not  possess  the  composition  of  true  fungi,  but  of 
gluten. — It  has  never  yet  been  specified  in  what  manner  these  micro- 
scopic organisms  effect  the  decomposition  of  fermentable  substances.  Are 
the  products  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  the  excrements  of  these 
living  beings,  to  which  the  fermentable  substance  serves  as  food  9  Or  do 
these  organisms  transform  the  original  fermentable  substance  into  new 
compounds  (products  of  fermentation)  by  an  external  exertion  of  their 
vital  force? — If  vinous  fermentation  were  a  consequence  of  the  mor^ 
perfect  development  of  funsi — as  we  might,  perhaps,  suppose  to  be  the 
case  in  the  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine — beer-yeast  ought  not  to  bring 
sugar- water  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  inasmuch  as  the  sugar- water 
contains  no  nitrogenous  matter  which  can  serve  as  food  to  the  fungi 
composing  the  yeast,  but  on  the  contrary  these  fungi  disappear  during 
the  fermentation. — Sugar- water  is  likewise  brought  into  the  state  of 
vinous  fermentation  by  contact  with  cheese  or  almond-milk,  though  in 
this  case  no  fungoid  bodies  are  developed  like  those  of  the  vinous  formeirt, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  or  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice. — In 
thousands  of  cases,  no  infusoria  can  be  detected  in  putrefying  cheese, 
blood,  urine,  or  bile,  or  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the 
putrefaction  has  gone  on  for  some  time ;  hence  they  cannot  be  the  cause 
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of  the  puirefiictiony  bat  are  merely  developed  from  germs  existing  in  the 
air,  because  these  germs  find  uounshment  in  the  putrefjiug  substance.  I^ 
is  true  that  they  then  accelerate  the  decomposition,  because  they  feed  upon 
the  organic  matter,  and  convert  it  by  their  vital  action  into  carbonic  acid, 
&c.  When  they  have  thus  consumed  all  the  nutriment,  they  die,  and 
serve  as  food  for  infusoria  of  other  species.  All  this  may  take  place 
when  the  air  has  access  to  the  putrefying  substance;  but  bodies  which 
putrefy  out  of  contact  of  air,  cowdung  for  example,  never  exhibit 
infusoria,  which  in  fact  would  be  killed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved.  (Liebig.)  T  Liebig  also  remarks  {Handworterhuch  der  Chemie, 
8,  217),  that  in  the  fermentation  of  milk,  when  that  liquid  is  left  to  itself 
for  a  while  in  vessels  containing  air  and  bound  over  with  blotting  paper, 
till  fermentation  Mid  formation  of  lactic  acid  are  comple£ely  eslablis'hed, 
not  a  trace  of  vegetable  growth  can  be  detected.  He  moreover  observed 
that  in  the  study  of  fermentation,  attention. has  been  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  conclusions  of  too  great  gene- 
Tality  have  been  drawn  from  the  phenomena  observed  in  that  particular 
process;  whereas,  the  explanation  of  vinous  fermentation  ought  rather 
to  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  fermentation  in  the  more  general 
'sense. 

C.  Schmidt  (Ann,  Pharm.  61,  168)  is  also  of  opinion  that  fungi  are 
not  the  prime  movers  either  in  urinous  (p.  108)  or  in  vinous  fermen^ 
tation.  He  finds  that  the  clear  filtrate  obtained  by  throwing  afanonds 
beaten  up  with  water  on  a  wetted  filter,  soon  brings  urea  and  grape-sugar 
into  the  fermenting  state;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  fermentation  may 
be  in  full  play,  although  no  trace  of  yeast-Ksells  is  discernible  by  the 
microscope,  these  cells  not  appearing  till  afterwards.  If  the  saccharine 
liquid  be  left  to  itself  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  completioiL  of 
4he  fermenting  process,  the  groups  of  cells  continue  to  grow  in  it,  though 
no  putrefaction  takes  place;  the  fungi,  if  washed  and  then  introduced 
into  a  fresh  solution  of  grape-sugar,  grow  in  it  vigorously,  but  excite 
but  feeble  and  transient  fermentation,  if  any;  hence  it  appears  that  the 
growth  of  these  plants  is  but  a  secondary  phenomenon  in  fermentation. 
The  los^  of  activity  in  bruised  yeast  depends,  not  upon  the  destruction 
iof  the  fungi,  but  on  the  chemical  change  produced  by  the  air  during  the 
long  time  required  to  bruise  the  yeast  completely;  the  crushed  yeajsi- 
cells  convert  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  with  scarcely  any  evolution  of  gas.-— 
Schmidt  is  also  of  opinion  that  [vinous]  fermentation  is,  like  etherification, 
a  process  in  which  one  or  more  compounds,  capable  of  splitting,  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  formation,  into  alcoholic  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
produced  from  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  yeast  toother  witb  the 
elements  of  the  grape-sugar, — just  as  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
process  of  etherification.  IT 

That  fermentation  and  putrefaction  do  not  actually  depend  upon  the 
action  of  living  beings,  appears  also  from  the  observation  of  Helmholtz 
mentioned  on  x>a^e  106, — viz.,  that  fresh  meat  separated  from  putrefying 
meat  by  a  bladder,  through  which  living  organisms  cannot  pass,  never- 
theless passes  into  the  state  of  putrefaction;  the  same  conclusion  is 
likewise  supported  by  the  second  series  of  experiments  with  milk  (p.  103). 
It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that,  although  living  beings  play  an 
important  part  in  some  fermentations,  the  vinous,  for  example,  and  in 
others  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  course  and  products  of  th0 
flecompo^ition,  still  they  cannot  be  regarded  ajs  the  cause  of  the  fermen- 
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tation ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  bm  yet  possess  any  perfectly  satis&ctory  theor 
of  these  processes. 

[For  further  details,  see  the  sereral  kinds  of  fermentation,  especially 
Vimnt9  Fermentation.] 


Preeertatian  ofOrganie  StAstances^ 

PrtMtrvatum  of  Wood, 

Wood  consists  principally  of  lignin  or  woody  fibre;  bnt  in  its  cells 
there  is  deposited  another  substance  insolable  in  water  and  less  disposed 
to  putrefy,  vis.,  the  incruBting  matter  Ojf  ike  tffood.  The  cells  likewise 
contain  the  dried  sap  of  the  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  gum,  and 
albuminous  matter.  Wood  felled  at  any  time  between  the  end  of  summer 
and  the  beginning  of  spring  also  contains  starch,  destined  to  supply  the 
sap  which  rises  from  the  roots  in  spring,  with  nourishment  for  the  first 
leayes  in  the  form  of  sugar.  These  substances,  starch,  gum,  sugar 
(frequently  also  tannin),  and  more  especially  the  albuminous  matter, 
pass  into  the  state  of  putrefaction,  bring  the  woody  fibre  and  incrusting 
matter  into  the  same  state,  and  favour  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  well  as 
serving  for  food  to  the  wood-worm.  Morever,  even  pure  woody  fibre, 
such  as  linen,  paper,  &c.,  is  liable  to  putrefy,  though  much  less  than  wood 
in  its  natural  state.  According  to  Boucherie,  oak-wood  contains  from 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  Unwashed  oak-shavings, 
kept  moist  with  water  for  half  a  year,  become  mouldy  and  diminish 
considerably  in  weight;  the  same  shavings,  when  washed,  do  not  turn 
mouldy,  and  undergo  scarcely  any  diminution  in  weiffht.  (Boucherie.) 

The  preservation  of  wood  intended  to  be  exposed  to  air  and  water  is 
effected,  sometimes  by  removing  the  ferments bfe  substances  contained  in 
it,  sometimes  by  bringing  these  substances  into  a  less  fermentable  state 
(partly  by  means  of  re-agents  which  likewise  act  as  poisons  on  the  wood- 
fungi),  sometimes  by  impregnating  and  coating  the  wood  with  substances 
which  oppose  the  access  of  air  and  water. 


Semoval  of  the  eonstittienU  of  ihe  Sap. 

Formerly,  trees  intended  for  ship-buildinff  were  felled  in  winter;  the 
ends  of  the  branches  cut  off;  and  the  trees  soSbred  to  lie  with  the  bark  on 
till  the  following  summer,  at  which  time  they  put  forth  buds  and  leaves, 
and  thereby  consumed  the  sap  contained  within  them.  Latterly,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  fell  the  trees  in  spring,  and  work  them  up  with  the 
sap  in  them ;  in  consequence  of  this,  wood  used  for  ship-building  decays 
much  more  quickly  now  than  formerly.  (Carey,  Dingl.  Polyt.  J,  40, 21 5.)— 
In  treating  the  trees  by  Boucherie's  process  {vid.  inf.),  the  sap  might  be 
more  completely  removed  by  causing  pure  water  to  rise  in  the  stem. 
Another  method  is  to  steep  the  wood  as  soon  as  it  is  felled,  in  water — best 
in  a  runninff  stream — and  keep  it  there  for  some  months  or  a  year. 
(Prechtl,  Polyt,  Jahrb,  3,  129.)  According  to  Boucherie,  the  removal  of 
the  sap  by  this  process  is  merely  superficiaL    The  wood  may  also  be 
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6oelosed  in  a  box,  and  exposed  to  vapoar  of  water  under  somewhat 
increased  preesoxe.  (Streicher,  Dingl.  Fol^.  J.  36,  199.) 

DimintUion  of  the  tendency  to  PtUrrfaction. 

By  exposing  the  wood  to  a  strong  heat;  e.ff.,  the  spiked  ends  of  palings 
are  often  haif-charred.— By  saturating  the  wood  with  antiseptic  liquids  ; 
e.^.,  covering  it  with  OU  of  VUriol    This  liquid  chars  the  wood  externally, 
forms  a  compound  with  it,  and  prevents  the  attachment  of  cryptogamous 
plants.    {J,  chim,  mid.  19,  668.)— Saturation  of  the  wood  with  Iqueoue 
eoltUians  of  ealte.     Common  9alt :  Protects  the  wood  from  fungi,  but  is 
washed  out  by  rain.  {Folyt.  J.  3,  449;  40,  216;  58,  479.)     Chloride  of 
Calcium,  or  the  mother-liquor  of  many  salt-springs  containing  that  sub- 
stance: Makes  the  wood  very  flexible,  protects  it  from  decay,  by  retaining 
a  portion  of  its  water,  and  thereby  considerably  diminishing  its  com- 
bustibility ;  but  to  protect  it  from  putrefiMstion,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
crude  acetate  of  iron  must  be  added.  (Boucherie.) — A  lum :  Less  efficient  as 
a  protection  from  putrefaction  than  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  {Polyt.  J. 
21, 2S6.y-'Green  vitriol,  or  its  mother- liquid :  Protects  the  wood  from  dry 
rot,  but  is  in  other  respects  not  very  efficient  in  preventing  putrefaction. 
(Chapman;  Strutzki,  J.  pr,  Gkem.  3, 1%H,)— Crude  acetate  of  Ferroso-ferriG 
oxide,  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  turnings,  smithy  scales,  Ac,  in  pyrolig- 
neons  acid.    The  antiputrescent  power  is  partly  due  to  the  tar  contained  in 
this  liauid.  (Prechtl,  Boucherie.)— 5Z««  vitrioL    Very  efficient  against  dry 
rot  and  putrefaction.— ProeocA^ortdd  of  Copper.    Very  efficient  (vid.  inf.). 
Corrosive  eublimate.    Very  efficient.    First  recommended  by  Kyan  (Folyt. 
J.  49.  456;  50,  299;  58,  486),  Vhence  the  saturation  of  the  wood  with 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  called  Kyanidng.     According  to  Kyan, 
the  best  strength  of  solution  is  1  pt.  of  sublimate  in  60  of  water.     The 
sleepers  on  the  Baden  railway,  which  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  ]  pt. 
corrosive  sublimate  in  75  parts  water,  have  romained  in  excellent  pre- 
servation for  7  years.     Wood  or  cotton  steeped  in  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  does  not  yive  up  a  trace  of  mercury  when  immersed  in  water, 
bnt  yields  it  to  nitric  acid;  after  being  washed  with  water,  it  keeps  quite 
as  well  as  before.     Hence  corrosive  sublimate  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  woody  fibre.     Kyanized  wood  remains  unaltered  in  a  mould- 
pit  for  5  years,  whereas  that  which  has  not  been  kyanijsed  becomes 
thoroughly  mouldy  in  3  years.     The  difference  between  the  nrepared  and 
unprepared  wood  is  likewise  seen  when  they  aro  placed  under  a  gutter. 
Kyanixed  calico  remains  unaltered  for  three  months  in  a  damp  cellar ; 
nnkyanised  cotton  similarly  ciroumstanced  falls  to  pieces  when  unrolled. 
The  intimate  combination  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  texture  also 
prevents  it  from  evaporating,  and  theroby  exerting  a  poisonous  action. 
(Faraday,  Folyt,  J.  50,  299.)     Thero  is  however  a  danger  of  poisonous 
effects  in  steeping  the  wood,  and  also  in  its  subsequent  use  as  fuel.  (Gm.) 
Steeping  the  wood  successively  in  different  liquids,  which  decompose 
each  other,  and  yield  an  insoluble  substance  whi^  fiUs  the  cells.     First 
green  vitriol,  then  crude  acetate  of  lime.    By  this  treatment,  sypsum,  and 
perhaps  afterwards  sesquioxide  of  iron,  is  fixed  in  the  wood,  while  the 
acetic  acid  is  washed  out  or  evaporates.     This  process  is  said  to  yield 
good  results. — ^First  protochloride  of  copper,  afterwards  carbonate  of  soda 
or  milk  of  lime;  the  latter  does  not  however  penetrate  well.  (Troffy, 
Folyt.  J.  72,  461.) — It  might  be  nseful  also  to  try  groen  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  then  a  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  (soluble  glass,  III.,  371).    The 
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wood  would  be  thereby  penetrated  witb  a  m^allio  uliieate,  and  petrified 
to  a  certain  extent. — Or:  Bine  Titriol^  then  ehloride.  of  calcinm,  theft 
Boluble  glass.  By  this  prooess  gvpsam  Would  be  deposited  as  well  as 
silicate  of  copper;  also  silicate  of  lime,  if  the  uuantity  of  soluble  glass  were 
larger.—  First,  oil  of  vitriol,  then  a  solution  ot  resin  in  aqueous  potash. 

Coating  or  saturating  the  wood  with  MednouB  or  FaUy  JSubalaTices^ 
which  keep  out  air  and  water.  Repeated  rubbing^in  of  coal-tar  or  wood- 
tar  (the  latter  is  not  so  good  as  the  fonner);  or  a  solution  of  common  resin 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  train  oil,  or  any  other  fat.  {PolpL  J.  4,  480;  27>  185; 
40,  218;  56,  152.) — Saturation  with  a  fixed  oil,  such  as  tn^n  oU;  with  ai 
aolution.  of  litharge  ia  linseed  oil ;  with  a  solution  of  pitch,  sulphar,  and 
wax  in.  train  oil>  &c.  {^Folf/t,  J.  87,  1 52;  40,  218.) 

Small  boards  of  Pinus  sylwstris,  2  lines  thick,  1  inch  wide,  and  4  inches 
h>ng,  were  macerated  in  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  either  of  the  following  salCe* 
in  25  parts  of  water;  Priestley's  substance  was  produced  only  m  the* 
alumr«olution.  A  portion  of  these  boards  cut  into  sharings,  and  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  salt  to  the  water ;  but  the 
boiled  shavings  yielded  an  ash  containing  alumina  and  one  of  the  fixed 
heavy  metallic  oxides.  The  soaked  boards,  together  with  one  which  had 
not  been  so  treated,  were  buried  in  the  garden  under  the  northern  earea 
of  a  house*  After  two  years  tho  boards  exhibited  the  following  characters: 
Wood,  in  its  ordinary  state,  not  steeped :  brownish,  rotten. — 2.  With 
alum:  like  1.— 3.  With  sulphate  of  manganese:  like  1. — 4.  With  proto- 
chloride  of  tin:  like  I. — 5,  With  nitrate  of  lead:  somewhat  firmer.^ 
0.  With  blue  vitriol:  less  brownish,  solid. — 7.  Corrosive  sublimate:  more 
reddish  than  brownish  yellow,  and  still  more  solid  than  8. — Linen- 
saturated  with  these  solutions,  then  placed  in  a  large  dish,  and  buried  in 
garden-mould,  which  was  situated  in  a  sunny  place,  and  often  copiously 
watered,  disappeared  completely,  even  when  saturated  with  corrosive 
sublimate. 

When  the  strips  of  linen  were  steeped  in  rather  strong  solutions,  buried 
ia  the  garden-mould  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  the  strip  projected 
out,  and  otherwise  treated  as  above  for  nine  months,  the  following  eflects 
were  produced :  Linen  in  its  ordinary  state :  the  whole  disappeared  as 
far  as  the  projecting  end,  which  was  brownish  white,  but  still  tough;  a  few 
light  brown,  brittle  remnants  of  the  portion  which  had  been  covered  with 
earth,  still  adhered  to  it. — 2.  With  sulphate  of  manganese:  like  1.— ^ 
3.  With  sulphate  of  zinc :  like  1 ,  excepting  that  somewhat  more  of  the 
buried  portion  remained  in  a  brown,  brittle  state. — 4»  With  protocUoride 
of  tin :  none  of  the  strip  had  disappeared,  but  it  was  for  the  most  part 
brown  and  brittle. — 5.  Green  vitriol :  like  1 . — 6.  Pyrolignate  of  iron : 
like  1. — 7.  Blue  vitriol :  almost  unaltered,  white  and  tough :  the  lowest 
part  alone  was  somewhat  brown  and  brittle. — 8.  Protochloride  of  copper: 
oompletely  preserved,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  green  (a  proof  of  the 
fixation  of  the  copper),  perfectly  tough  and  solid. — 9.  Corrosive  sublimate: 
the  lower  part  had  disappeared;  Uie  upper  portion  was  white,  tough,  and 
oompletely  preserved ;  the  middle,  brownish  and  brittle. — 10.  Creosote: 
like  1. — The  superior  preserving  power  of  the  copper-salts  above  that 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  greater  solubility 
of  the  former,  which  enables  them  to  be  used  in  a  more  saturated 
solution.  (Gm.) 

At  all  events,  these  experiments  show  that  the  greatest  preservative 
power  is  exerted  by  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  vitriol,  and  chloride  of 
copper.     The  high  price  and  exoessively  poisonous  propertiee  of  corrosive 
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Bablimate  render  it  highly  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  on 
the  large  scale,  with  the  yiew  of  testing  the  edicacj  of  one  of  these  copper- 
salts  in  place  of  oorrosiye  sublimate  for  steeping  the  sleepers  of  railways. 
(Gm.) 

Method  Qftaiutating  Ww>d  tffkk  the  mbo^  mentioned  Liquids, 

1.  ConUnwd  immersion  of  tke  wood  in  cisterns  JUled  with  the  Hquid.-^ 
The  liquid  does  not  diffuse  iteelf  nnifermly;  it  is  prevented  by  the  enclosed 
air  from  penetiating  the  weed;  and  pc^ions  of  the  wood  afe  left  uuim- 
m«gaated,  larger  id  prOfertion  as  the  time  of  imiMefsion  is  shorter  and  the 
iMinid  is  less  mobile. 

2^  Boueherie*9  frocese, — A  tree  is'  stripped  in  summer  of  a  portion  of 
its  branches,  leaving  only  the  terminal  boughs;  a  hole  is  bored  horisontally 
through  the  stem  above  the  soil,  and  the  tree  sawn  through  right  and  left 
from  this  hoto,  leaving  only  a  portion  an  inch  thick  on  each  side  entire. 
The  whole  section,  excepting  the  opening  of  the  bore-hdeyis  then  wrapped 
round  with  a  tarred  doth,  and  the  apertnre  immediately  donnected  with 
a- vessel  containing  the  liquid.  Rapid  absorption  then  takes  place  (in 
laige  trees  to  the  amount  <^  200  or  300  litres);  the  liquid  rises  quickly  in 
the  stem  (in  a  poplar  it  rose  30  metres  in  7  days),,  driving  the  sap  before 
it  into  the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  freeing  the  wood  from  all  substances 
which  would  give  it  a  tendency  to  putrefy;  and  in  10  days  penetrates  the 
stem  throughout,  excepting  the  innermost  part,  which  has  already  lost  a 
great  part  of  its  vitality.  Boucherie  chiefly  uses  crude  acetate  of  iron 
(1  pt.  of  which  in  the  dry  state  suffices  for  50  parts  of  wood),  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  because  the  former  when  used 
aAone  makes  the  wood  very  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  [Copper-salts  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  Boucherie  also  more  lately  used,  would  exert  a 
tftill  greater  antiseptic  action.]  If  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  made  to 
rise  in  the  stem  after  the  iron-salt,  the  wood  acquires  a  blue  colour;  and 
other  colours  ma^  be  produced  by  similar  means.  Vegetable  liquids 
penetrate  less  easily,  probably  because  the  atoms  of  orsanio  compounds 
are  larger.  (Boucherie,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  74,  113;  also  /.  pr.  C/tem, 
21,  445.) 

Transverse  sleepers  for  railways,  formed  of  oak,  beech,  white  beech, 
birch,  alder,  with  the  sap  in  them,  when  saturated  by  this  process,  either 
with  blue  vitriol,  or  with  a  mixture  of  (Corrosive  sublimate  and  common 
salt,  or  with  Chlorure  de  calcium  pyroligniti  (a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  crude  acetate  of  iron),  and  buried  in  the  gfouud  for  three 
y^nr,  were'  found  to  be  quite  Unaltered,  or  even  harder  than  at  first; 
while  similar  sleepers  in  the  unprepared  state  suffered  in  the  same  time  a 
ctonsiderabie  degree  of  putreAiction,  and  were  sbftened  on  the  surface. 
(Boucherie,  OompL  rend,  21, 1153.)' 

3.  Brianfe  process.— ^The*  pieces  of'  wood  are  enclosed  in  a  metal 
cylinder  and  surrounded  with  the  liquid,  which  is  forced'  into  the  wood 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  or  of  steam,  the  air  disengaged  from  the 
wood  being  suffered  to  escape  from  the*  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by 
a^  safety-valve.  By  this  treatment  the  wood  becomes  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  liquid,  excepting  the  knots  and  resinous  parts.  Wood 
slUnrated  in  this  manner  with  linseed  oil  keeps  remarkably  well;  but  when 
sittarated  with  green  vitriol,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  well  adapted  for  n&e. 
(From  the  Reports  of  the*  See.  d'Encouragement,  1840.  Decemb.  in  the 

Mefme  sdeni.  4,  273.)' 
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PrtterwUion  of  Vegdablei. 

1.  Salting^. 

2.  Drying. 

d.  By  Appert's  procesa  (p.  100).     Effective,  bat  rather  troublesome. 

4.  According  to  Braconnot.  {Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  64,  170;  also  J.  ekim. 
mid,  13,  442;  also  /.  pr,  Chem.  11,  275,)  A  cask  provided  with  a  door 
is  three-fonrths  filled  with  sorrel,  lettuce,  endive,  chicory  (even  if  rancid), 
or  asparagus ;  and  a  piece  of  a  raff  steeped  in  sulphur  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  wire  is  set  on  fire  and  introduced  through  the  door,  the  con- 
tamination of  the  vegetables  by  the  falling  down  of  the  burnt  matter  being 
prevented  by  laying  a  board  upon  them ;  the  door  is  then  closed,  and  the 
cask  agitated  to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  The 
sulphuring  is  twice  more  performed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  vegetables, 
together  with  the  liquid  which  has  oozed  from  them,  are  put  into  stone- 
ware  jars,  which  are  then  merely  tied  round  with  parchment  and  put  into 
a  cellar.  Vegetables  thus  treated  keep  well  till  the  April  of  the  following 
year.  They  do  not  however  soften  so  quickly  in  water  as  fresh 
vegetables,  and  must  therefore,  before  boiling,  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours  (asparagus  in  April  for  24  hours).  During  the  boilings 
which  generally  does  not  last  longer  than  with  fresh  vegetables,  the 
snlphurous  acid  is  given  off*.  This  method  is  applicable  only  to  tender 
vegetables,  which  easily  soften  in  boiling. 

Praervatum  ofJSggs, 

Eggs  immersed  while  fresh  in  milk  of  lime,  will  keep  in  it  for  years, 
doubtless  because  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  the  egg^  completely  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  shell.  On 
pulling  down  a  sacristy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ldffo  Maggiore,  eggs 
were  found  quite  fresh,  after  having  been  surrounded  with  mortar  and 
enclosed  in  a  wall  for  300  years.  {J.  Pharm,  7,  457.) 

PretervcUion  of  Meat  intended  for  comumption. 

1.  Freezing  temperature, — In  Canada^  cattle  whose  flesh  is  intended 
for  winter  consumption,  are  slaughtered  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and 
the  meat  is  kept  in  the  frozen  state. 

2.  Drying, — The  well-known  process  adopted  in  South  America. 

"     3.  ApperC»proceiB  (p.  100). — Pieces  of  meat  likewise  keep  for  several 
weeks  when  immersed  in  well-boiled  water  covered  with  oil.  (Swenv.) 

4.  NUric  oxide  gat, — This  gas  is  passed  into  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
meat,  and  the  vessel  well  closed;  the  hyponitric  acid  thus  formed  turns 
the  meat  brown.  ^Guepin,  J.  ckim.  mid,  11,  545;  Lippack,  Jahrh, 
praht,  Pharm,  1,  23.)  This  preservative  power  of  nitric  oxide  gas  was 
discovered  by  Priestley.  {Ejep.  and  Oh$,  on  dif,  hinds  of  air,  1,  123.) 
After  Priestley,  Hildebrandt  (p.  105),  and  Braconnot  {J.  ckim,  mid.  7, 
708),  showed  that  nitric  oxide  gas  and  vapour  of  hyponitric  acid  protect 
meat  from  putre&ction. 

5.  Chlorine. — Meat  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  chloride 
of  lime,  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (Braconnot.) — ^Beef,  placed  for 
a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  air, 
will  keep  for  six  months;  only  it  becomes  perfectly  dry.    Putrid  meat 
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immened  in  cblorine-water,  loses  its  bad  smell  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  fresh  meat.  (Raimond, «/.  Pharm.  4,  426.) 

6.  Pickling  with  Common  Salt  and  Nitre;  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  pounded  sugar. 

7.  Injection  wUh  Hydrqchhrate  of  Alumina, — The  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein  of  an  oz  just  kiUed  bj  the  pole-aze,  are  opened ;  the  two 
extremities  of  the  iagnlar  vein  and  the  upper  end  of  the  carotid  arteiy 
are  tied,  after  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow;  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
carotid  arteiy  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  with  a  syringe,  by 
means  of  which  a  solution  of  2  kilogrammes  of  chloride  of  aluminum  in 
10  kilogrammes  of  water  is  rapidly  injected,  till  the  superficial  veins 
appear  fully  distended.  Lastly,  the  flexible  tube  is  taken  between  the 
fingers  and  pressed  from  above  downwards,  in  order  to  force  in  more 
liquid;  the  carotid  artery  is  tied;  the  syringe  removed ;  the  skin  of  the 
animal  stripped  off  after  20  minutes;  the  entrails  taken  out;  and  the 
carcase  cut  up.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  exhibit  the  usual  appear- 
ances, excepting  that  the  lungs  appear  of  a  paler  colour  than  usuaL 
Meat  thus  prepared  will  keep  in  the  air,  provided  files  be  kept  off,  for  4 
weeks  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  in  a  cool  airy  place,  for  2  weeks.  If 
required  to  be  kept  longer,  it  must  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of  10°  Bm.,  and  the  above  solution  of 
1  pt.  chloride  of  aluminum  in  5  water,  to  remove  coagulated  blood  and 
mucous  matters;  then  pressed  down  into  casks,  till  the  casks  are  quite 
full;  another  portion  of  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
aluminum  poured  in;  and  the  casks  securely  closed.  Flesh  thus  treated 
keeps  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Or  the  meat,  after  having  been 
washed  with  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of  aluminum,  is 
dried  either  in  a  current  of  hot  air,  or  by  smoking,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  casks  closed  air-tight.  Before  use,  it  is  macerated  for  24  hours  in 
water  or  salt  and  water.  (Gannal,  Rewu  scientif.  5,  183;  abstr.  CompL 
rend.  12,  532;  also  J.  pr.  Qhem.  23,  305.) 

8.  Smoking, — By  this  treatment,  the  meat  becomes  impregnated  with 
acetic  acid  and  empyreumatic  oils  and  resins,  which  exert  an  antiputrea- 
cent  action;  among  these  substances,  creosote  appears  to  pla^  the  principal 
part.  A  similar  result  is  produced  by  immersing  the  meat  in  an  aqueous 
infusion  of  pounded  Glamnus  (p.  85),  or  in  dilute  creosote-water,  whereby 
it  acquires  the  taste  and  smell  of  creosote.  But  if  a  basin  containing 
creosote  be  placed  near  the  meat,  in  summer,  and  a  cover  put  over  bot^ 
the  meat  will  keep  in  the  atmosphere  of  creosote  four  days  longer  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  yet  will  not  taste  of  creosote  after 
boiling.  (Stenbouse,  Glasgow  Phil.  6oc,  1,  145.)  Monge,  Meinecke,  and 
Berres  recommend  pyroligneons  acid;  meat,  after  immersion  in  thisliquid, 
dries  in  the  air  without  putrefying,  but  is  not  very  palatable. 


Pretervatum  ofCorp$ei  and  Anatomical  PreparaUoM, 

Aqueous  Stdphurous  acid,  first  recommended  by  J.  Davy,  is  very  efll- 
cacious;  it  does  not  destroy  the  muscular  fibre,  but  in  the  course  of  five 
months,  converts  the  cellular  tissue  and  tendons  into  a  transparent  jelly. 
Parts  of  the  animal  body  keep  longer  than  4  weeks,  if  surrounded  with 
tow  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid.  (Taufflieb,  J.  Pharm. 
18,  452.)^Oz-blood  also,  agitated  with  air  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
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bnrned,  rematD^  unaltered  for  at  least  foar  veeki.  (Pontet,  BulUt.  Phamu 
3,  567.) 

Sulphuric  field. — Corpees  immersed  for  a  few  bovrs  in  water  contaiining 
sulphuric  acid,  keep  for  14  days  without  any  signs  of  patreCsctioD. 
(Soubeiran,  J,  Pkarm.  18,  456.) 

Corpses,  which  are  to  be  kept  for  future  legal  investi^tion^  may  ba 
iniected  (avoiding  the  use  of  heavy  metallic  salts),  aooording  to  Sucquet, 
with  sulphitt  of  $oda;  aooording  to  Bobiere  (Compi.  rend.  22,  272)  with 
sulphate  of  eoda;  aoc<H^iog  to  Gannal  (•/.  chim  vUd.  11,  367)  with  |k 
solution  of  1  U>.  of  Bitre,  2  lb.  common  salt,  and  2  lb.  aliun  in  40  lb. 
water. — For  animals  to  be  kept  for  stuffing,  Gannal  (</•  ckim,  mid.  29, 
53)  uses  sulphate  of  alumina  mixed  witb  an  aqueous  doooction  of  Nux 
fK>micg(.-^Mapartney  kee|NB  aaatomioal  prepaiations  in  a  solution  of  nitm 
and  alum. 

Solutions  of  common  salt,  nitre,  alnm^  or  sulpbate  of  zinc  afford  buJt 
partial  protection  against  the  decomposition  of  anatomical  preparations. 
In  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  as  recommended  by  Braconnot,  they 
become  covered  with  a  yellow  crust  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  which  makes 
it  difficult  t^  recognise  them ;  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  deco- 
lorized, from  formation  of  ferrons  salt.  Corrosive  sublimate  decolorizes 
anatomical  preparations,  hardens  them,  and  renders  them  undistinguisb- 
able.  The  li<}uid  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  a  solution  of  1  pt. 
bichloride  of  tin  in  20  water,  acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  bydio- 
chloric  acid.  In  this  solution,  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  body  pre- 
serve tbeir  peculiar  consistence  and  aspect,  excepting  that  the  muscular 
flesh  becomes  somewhat  brownish.  But  preparations  containing  bones, 
must  first  be  immei'sed  for  a  while  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  lime-salts  which  would  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
tin.  Muscular  flesh  which  has  been  kept  in  the  tin-solution  does  not 
putrefy  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air,  but  gradually  dries  up. 
(Taufflieb). 

Anatomical  preparations  and  corpses  freed  from  Uie  viscera,  if  mace- 
rated in  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  dry  up  to  an  unalterable  mass,  in  which  the  muscular  flesh  is 
almost  as  hard  as  wood.  (Chaussier.)^— The  action  of  corrosive  sublimate 
depends  upon  its  forming  chemical  compounds  with  fibrin  and  albumen. 
(Lassaigne.)— <-Ferric  sulphate  may  perhaps  save  from  putrefaction  the 
finger  Si  a  child's  corpse,  but  not  a  whole  bod^.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
corrosive  sublioiate  affords  complete  protection.  (Deschamps,  J.  ekim. 
mid.  5,  32.)-— An  alcohol  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  mucb  greater 
preserving  power  than  the  aqueous  solution,  because  it  penetrates  the 
dermis  and  epidermis  much  more  readily.  When  the  aaueous  solution 
is  lised,  it  is  necessary  to  make  numerous  incisions  in  the  skin^  to  fill 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  with  the 
saturated  solution,  and  to  take  out  the  brain,  which  will  not  keep  in  the 
aqueous,  but  only  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Pelletan,  J.  chim.  mid. 
5,  54.) 

To  preserve  corpses  for  several  years,  Trancbina  injects  into  the  aorta 
24  lb.  of  alcohol,  through  which  is  diffused  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  arsenious 
acid  with  1^  oz.  red-lead  or  cinnabar  in  a  state  of  minute  division. — 
Corpses  thus  treated  may  give  off  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  (Hiinefeld, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  155.)  It  is  sufficient  to  boil  from  60  to  125  fframmes  of 
arsenious  acid  with  1500  grammes  of  water,  and  inject  tbis  solution  witb 
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tome  force,  by  means  of  a  common  enema-syringe,  which  shonld  not  he 
greaay,  into  the  carotid  or  cmral  artery,  and  if  the  corpse  is  to  be  kept 
as  long  as  possible,  to  repeat  this  operation  twice  more  in  the  course  of  a 
few  honrs.  The  corpse  thus  treated  with  arsenioas  acid  gradually  dries 
up,  and,  as  no  putrefaction  takes  place,  no  arseniuretted  hydrogen  can  be 
formed;  the  bnMn  appears  quite  sound  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
This  injection  likewise  serves  for  anatomical  preparations,  the  muscles 
remaining  of  a  deep  red  colour;  bones  and  ligaments  are  also  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  by  dipping  them  into  warm  arsenious  acid. 
(Dnjat,  J.  ekim.  nUd.  16,  81.) — Gannal  also  uses  arsenious  acid  in  large 
quantities  for  embalming  corpses.  (Moian,  /.  ohim,  mid.  21,  645  and 
648;  22,  14  and  68.) 

Corpses  freed  from  the  viscera  may  be  preserved  for  a  while  by 
washing  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  creosote 
in  weocUvinegar.  (Landerer,  ReperU  58,  405.) 

In  place  of  the  spirit  commonly  used  for  preserving  anatomical  pre- 
paratiens,  Bobiere  (Ccmpi,  rend.  22,  672)  uses  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood- 
spirit  and  8  water;  Gaanaga  (J.  chim.  mid,  80,  55)  the  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  brandy  obtained  from  grain 
(British  brand v)  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Jacobson  {Hamb.  Mag,  1833,  Jan.  48)  recommends  for  anatomical 
preparations  a  solution  of  1  pt.  chromate  of  potash  in  256  pts.  water. 

Flesh  immersed  in  treacle  becomes  mummy-like  ana  imalterable. 
(Mackenzie,  Edinh,  Med,  and  Surg,  J,  No.  96,  84.) 

Tannin  likewise  protects  flesh  from  putrefaction.  (J.  Davy.) 

It  is  well  known  that  corpses  buried  in  very  warm  dry  earth,  dry  up 
to  mummies  without  putrefying. 


5.  DeoompontioM  by  Chlorine^  Bromine,  and  Iodine* 

Chlorine  decomposes  oi^faaic  compounds  containing  hydrogen  chiefly 
by  its  strong  affinity  for  that  element.  It  acts  for  the  most  pa^  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  the  action  is  greatly  assisted  by  light  and 
heat. 

a.  It  withdraws  hydrogen  from  many  compounds  rich  in  thai  element, 
producing  an  evolution  of  heat  which  sometimes  rises  to  flery  combustion, 
the  carbMi  being  separated  in  the  form  of  finely  divided  soot ;  in  some 
cases,  the  action  of  light  or  of  an  elevated  temperature  is  required  to 
induce  the  fiery  decomposition. 

Marsh-gas  mixed  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  exhibits  fier^ 
explosion  and  deposition  of  soot;  if  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
likewise  present,  and  the  action  thereby  weakened,  decomposition  takes 
place  quietly  by  substitution, — Olefiaat  gas  mixed  with  chlorine,  is 
decomposed  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  producing  a  red  flame 
darkened  by  smoke. — A  similar  flame  is  produced  on  introducing  a  wax 
taper  into  chlorine  eas. — Bubbles  of  chlorine  gas  passed  through  alcohol, 
heat  it  at  first,  and  if  the  vessel  be  placed  in  the  sunshine,  may  also  pro- 
duce fiery  detonations  and  formation  of  soot.  Ether  is  affected  by  chlorine 
in  a  similar  manner. — Oxide  of  cacodyle  bums  in  chlorine  gas  even  at 
ordinanr  temperatures,  with  deposition  of  soot. 

h.  In  most  cases,  chlorine  abstracts  hydrogen  from  organic  compounds 
^wtthout  production  of  fire;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  aepoi4- 
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tion  of  soot,  beoanae  all  the  carbon  remaius  in  tbe  altered  oonipoao4. 
Thifi  decomposition  is  likewise  faronred  by  light  and  heat.  The  hjdio- 
chloric  acid  formed  in  the  reaction  may  then  act  on  the  organic  compound 
in  its  own  way. 

a.  The  organic  compound  loses  all  its  hydrogen,  and  is  resolved  into 
a  number  of  inorganic  compounds. — Formic  acid,  C'HH)*,  by  taking  up  201, 
is  converted  into  2C0'  and  2HC1. 

/3.  Or  only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  the  chlorine  does 
not  enter  into  the  organic  compound. — Ohlorine  gas  passed  through 
alcohol  dilated  with  2  parts  of  water,  forms  nothing  but  aldehyde  and 
hydrochloric  acid : 

C<H«0»  +  2C1  =  C*H<0«  +  2HC1. 

Benzoin,  C^H^O*,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  bensoyl,  C*H'H)*. 

7.  Or  the  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  which  enter  into  the  compound 
is  less  than  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn. — Alcohol, 
Qil{9Q2^  by  the  action  of  801,  is  ultimately  converted  into  chloral, 
C*HOPO'  and  5HCI. 

S,  Or  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  (p.  73).  The  following  are  additional 
examples:  Marsh  gas,  O'H^  is  converted  by  801 — provided  fiery  decom- 
position be  prevented — into  chloride  of  carblon,  CPC\*  and  4H01.^-0hloride 
of  methyl,  CPH'Ol,  is  converted  by  chlorine,  in  sunshine,  first  into  O'H'Ol*, 
then  into  C*HC1",  and  kstly  into  0*01*.— Ether,  0*H»0,  is  converted  by 
the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  first  into  O^HKDIO,  then  into  O^HHIHH), 
and  finally  into  OH!!1'0. — Acetic  acid,  O^UH}^  is  converted  into  chlor- 
acetic  acid,  C*HCPO*;  butyric  acid,  0«H*0*,  first  into  0»H»CI»0*,  afterwards 
into  C**H*CI*0*;  valerianic  acid,  0**H**0*,  into  chlorovalerianic  acid, 
0"H^CiH)*;  saligenin,  C"H«0*,  first  into  0"H'01O*,  then  into  C"HH:II*0S 
and  lastly  into  O^^H^OPO^  j  salicylous  acid,  0^^H*0\  into  chlorosalicylous 
acid,  C"H*C10*;  salicylic  acid,  C»*H»OS  into  bichlorosalicyHc  acid, 
0"H*C1*0«;  cuminol,  0»H»OS  into  chlorocuminol,  C»H"010». 

t.  Or  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn  are  replaced  by  a  larger 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine. — Olefiant  gas,  O^H^  nuxed  with  201,  con- 
denses to  an  oil  C^H^Ol';  but  by  the  action  of  a  larger  Quantity  of  chlorine 
in  sunshine,  it  is  transformed  into  C^Ol*. — Toluol,  O^^H^,  exposed  to  the 
continual  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  light,  is  converted  into  0^*H*01^ 
(=C"H»OF,HCl),  then  into  C"H»Or  (=  0"HH:;1»,HH:;P),  and  0**H*01« 
(=C^^HK:;1SHH:]P),  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
stitution really  takes  place  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  but  that  the 
resulting  compound  retains,  in  addition,  either  201,  or  H  and  01  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  (pp.  71,  72). 

f .  Or  chlorine  simply  enters  the  organic  compound  without  elimtni^ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  it  appears  as  though  the  new  substance 
were  simply  a  compound  of  the  original  substance  with  two  or  more 
atoms  of  chlorine. — Olefiant  gas,  O^H^  forms  with  201  the  oi)  of  defiant 
gas,  0*H*01»  ( = C*H'01,H0l).— Bensol,  0»H«,  with  601,  forms  chlorobensin, 
0»H«CI«  (=C»2H80P,H»Ol»).— Naphthalin,  O^H**,  is  converted  by  401  into 
C«»H«C1*  (  =0«»H«0P,H»01»).  But  when  these  three  chlorine-products  are 
treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  first  loses  1  At.,  the  second 
3  At.,  and  the  third  2  At.  of  hydrochloric  acid;  so  that  there  remains  a 
residue  in  which  the  substitution  has  taken  place  in  exact  proportion,  viz., 
C'HK;1;  0"U>0]';  0»H«OR   In  some  ciwee,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
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lieaty  hydrochloric  acid  esoapiiig.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  products 
are  not  formed  directly  by  the  combination  of  the  organic  substance  with 
chlorine;  but  that  the  chlorine,  as  in  former  cases,  displaces  a  certain 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  substance,  these  hydrogen-atoms,  how- 
evar,  not  being  removed  from  the  substituted  compound,  but  remaining 
externally  attached  to  it,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  chlorine- 
atcMus.  These  external  atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  perhaps  not 
united  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  attached  to  the  nucleus  at 
different  points;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  above-mentioned  chlorine^ 
products  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  On  treating  the  compound 
with  potash,  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  removed  in  the  forms  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  of  water,  the  potash,  however,  exerting  no 
action  on  the  chlorine  in  the  remaining  compound,  OHKHI,  Ac.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  correct  formulsB  of  these  compounds  are  those  which  are 
above  inclosed  within  brackets.  It  has  already  been  observed  (pp.  20, 
21 ),  that  Laurent,  who  formerlv  regarded  this  view  as  the  right  one,  has 
lately  admitted  the  existence  of  direct  chlorine-compounds,  and  therefore 
writes,  for  example,  not  C*H«CP,H»C1»,  but  C*H»CI*.  The  observations 
just  made  apply  also  to  the  chlorine-compounds  of  toluol  mentioned 
under  e.  In  the  chlorine-compound  CH)\\  formed  from  C*B\  it  must, 
however,  be  likewise  admitted  that  2  At.  01  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  substitution-product-,  OH!!fl^. 

Kane  (i\r.  Ann,  Chim,  Phy$.  2, 152)  supposes  that  the  destruction  of 
many  vegetable  colours,  those  of  lichens,  for  example,  by  chlorine,  is  due, 
not  to  the  abstraction  or  indirect  oxidation  of  their  hydrogen  but  to  the 
formation  of  a  brown  compound  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  colouring  matter. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  compounds  that  chlorine  is  capable  of  replacing  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen.  Many  hydrogen-atoms  appear  to  be  so  plac^  in 
the  compound-atom,  that  the  attraction  of  the  other  atoms,  especially  of 
the  oxygen-atoms,  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  and  but 
%  feeble  affinity  for  the  chlorine,  prevents  the  substitution.  This  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  give  an  insight  into  the  probable  relative  position  of 
the  atoms. 

In  some  cases,  chlorine  exerts  an  indirect  oxidiiing  action  by  taking 
up  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  which  is  present,  and  transferring  its 
oxygen,  either  to  the  entire .  organic  compound,  or  to  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  This  may  perhaps  explain  why  so  many  compounds  are  not 
decomposed  by  chlonne  when  water  is  entirely  excluded. 

Perfectly  dry  litmus-paper  does  not  lose  its  colour  in  dry  chlorine 
flas. — Ohloriue,  in  presence  of  water,  acts  upon  indigo-blue,  O'^H'NO', 
first  transferring  to  it  2  At.  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  converting  it 
into  isatin,  O^'H^NO^  which  is  then  immediately  transformed  by  substi- 
tution, into  chlorisatin,  0'«H«01N0S  and  bichlorisatin,  O'^HK^PNO'.-:. 
Similarly,  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water,  converts  bitter  almond  oil, 
0'«HH)>,  into  benzoic  acid,  O'^HK)",  and  cuminol,  0»H»0^  into  cuminio 
add,  C^H^'O*,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.—- 
Aqueous  saligenin,  0^H^0^  is  for  the  most  part  converted  by  chlorine 
into  chlorophenissicacid,  0^'HKIPO',  2  At.  carbon  appearing  to  be  expelled 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

On  these  deoovipositions  and  transformations  of  most  ofganic  com- 
pounds by  chlorine,  depends  its  power  of  destroying  many  organic 
colouring  matters,  or  turning  them  pale  brown,  and  consequently  its 
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apptication  im  bleftehiof ;  alao  its  power  of  erarertiiig  msoy  oolourleafe 
organic  compoancU,  the -alkaloids,  for  example,  into  coloared  oompovnds; 
and  of  removing  or  chaiigiag  the  smell  of  odoriferous  ot|^nie  eontpoands 
and  destroying  miasmata  and  contagions  matters  :  in  oonseqoence  of  thin 
latter  property,  it  is  used  for  fnmigation  and  washing,  heing,  in  f«ct«  tfa» 
most  efficacious  of  all  smey-destroying  and  anti-miasmatio  agents. 

But  few  organic  compoands  withstand  the  actioQ  of  chlorine;  among 
those  which  do  se,  are  succinic  and  mncio  aeid;  tartaric  acid  also  soaioety 
exhibits  any  sign  of  deoompositioA. 

Bromine  acto  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  cUoiine,  bnt  less  eoei^ti- 
cally,  because  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  is  aot  bo  great.  Hence  only  a 
few  organic  substances — alkacsia  among;  tbe  namber-*are  set  on  fire  by 
bromine  at  ordinary  temperatoree;  and  in  many  compounds  it  does  nA 
replace  so  a*ny  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  chlorine  does.  But  it  lonns  ma&y 
broroine-compontMis  correspoading  to  the  cfalorime^wmpounds,  part  of  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  hy  bromine. 

Iodine  acts  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  io  chlorine  and  bromhie; 
but  its  affinity  for  liydrogen  being  nrach  less,  its  decomposing  action  on 
organic  compounds  is  likewise  much  less  powerful;  hence  no  organic  coat- 
pound  appears  to  be  set  on  fire  by  it  at  orlinary  temperatures,  although 
it  acts  violently  on  many  volatile  oils,  producing  great  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. Many  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  chlorine  or  bromine, 
either  resist  the  action  of  iodine,  or  are  rwy  slowly  attacked  by  it;  henoe 
it  is  very  slow  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours.  The  brown  colouring 
which  iodine  imparts  to  many  organic  compounds,  ^-^m  to  paper,  to  the 
epidermis,  &c.,  proceeds  from  the  formation  of  hydriodous  acid,  HP. 

When  bromme  or  iodine  acts  upon  an  organic  oomponnd  in  presence 
of  potash  and  water,  it  frequently  yields  bromoform,  CHBr*,  or  iodo- 
form, C^HP,  besides  other  products.  Thus,  wood-spirit  with  potash  and 
bromine,  and  citrate  or  malate  of  potash  with  bromine,  yield  bromoform. 
-—Iodoform  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  in  presence  of  aqueous 
potash^  upon  wood- spirit,  alcohol,  sn/jpu*,  gum,  protein-compounds,  &c* 

In  other  cases,  bromine  and  iodine,  m  presence  of  aqueous  potash, 
act  merely  by  indirect  oxidation.  In  this  manner  they  convert  fusel-oil 
into  valerianic  acid,  and  produce  salicylous  acid  from  salicin,  and  oil  <tf 
bitter  almonds  from  araygdalin.  (Oomp.  Cahonis,  Millon  and  Leibfty 
Compi.  rend.  21,  814  and  828;  23,  229.) 


6.  Deoomponiians  by  Nitric  Acid. 

Very  few  organic  compounds,  e,  g,,  fumaric,  succinic,  euchronfo, 
valerianic,  suberic,  pyremncic  and  camphoric  acid,  paraffin  and  hatchettin, 
withstand  the  action  of  nitric  acid;  in  other  organic  compounds,  this  acid 
produces  changes  of  various  kinds. 

a.  JSubatittLtion. — One  or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  NO^  or  X  (p.  73).  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  the 
best  for  this  reaction;  it  must,  however,  be  free  from  nitrous  acid,  which 
even  oxidizes  carbon.  The  transformation  sometimes  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  as  with 
cinnamic  acid;  sometimes  a  boiling  heat  is  required;  it  is  not  attended 
with  evolution  of  gas. 
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&  Omidaiion  of  the  OrgatUe  Compound^  wMout  d^eomporitian.--^ 
Aldehyde,  C^H'CP,  heated  witli  nitnc  acid,  is  ooBTerted  iaie  acetio  aokl, 
OHH)';  cacodyl,  C^H'A«,  into  oxide  i>f  oaeodyl,  OH'AsO,  and  aiierwiutb 
iaio  caoodylie  acid,  C^H«A«0^i  fitter  almoDd  oil,  C^RH}*,  into  benzoio 


heating  vrith  dilute  nitric  acid,  into  iaatiii,  C^'H'NO^  The  organic  oom- 
pound  is  thus  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation;  tlins,  the  bensoic  acid 
first  formed  from  bitter  almond  oil,  is  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acicL 

c.  Nitric  acid  converts  1  or  2  At.  H  of  the  compoond  into  water, 
without  substitution.  Thus,  it  converts  indigo-white,  C^H'NO',  into 
indigo-blue,  C»»H»NO»;  alloxantin,  C«H»NH)^  mto  alloxan,  C»H*NH>"; 
similarly,  alcohol,  C*HH)»,  into  aldehyde,  C*H^S  fusel-oil,  C'<>H»H)»,  into 
valeral,  C^^^H^^O*;  boraeol,  C»H»0»,  into  common  camphor,  O»H"0»; 
benzoin,  C»H»0*,  into  benzyl,  C»H^W. 

d.  The  nitric  acid  abstracts  hydfogen,  and  transfea  oxygen  to  the 
organic  compound. — Of  this  natnre  is  the  conversion  of  wood-spirit, 
CU^O',  into  formic  acid,  C'H'O^;  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid;  and  probably 
also  the  resinislng  of  many  volatile  oils  by  nitric  acid. 

e.  Most  organic  compounds  are  more  completely  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  abstracting  from  them  carbon  as  wall  as 
hydrogeniy  and  forming  therewith  carbonic  acid  and  water. — This  decom- 
position takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  in  proportion  as  the  acid  is 
hotter  and  more  concentrated,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  doubtless  because  the  greater  affinity  of  water  for  nitric  acid, 
holds  its  constituents  more  firmly  together. — Many  compounds,  such  as 
succinic  acid  and  urea,  resist  the  action  of  pure  nitric  acid,  bat  are 
decomposed  by  that  acid  when  it  contains  hyponitric  acid,  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved.  Other  compounds  are,  indeed,  decomposed  by  nitric  acid 
free  from  hyponitric,  but  verr  slowly  at  first;  but  since  this  action  is 
attended  with  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide,  which  converts  a  portion  of 
the  nitric  acid  into  hyponitric  (11.,  388),  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
goes  on  continually  iucreasing,  the  decomposition  may  sometimes  become 
very  vitdent.  This  may  be  avoided,  in  many  cases,  by  adding  to  the 
mixture  nitrate  of  urea  (Miilon),  on  which  the  hyponitric  acid,  as  it  is 
produced,  exclusively  acts;  and  inasmuch  as  this  reaction  yields  no  nitric 
oxide,  but  only  nitrosen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  is  thereby  main- 
tained perfectly  free  U'om  hyponitric  acid. 

Those  organic  compounds  which  are  comparatively  rich  In  oxygen, 
such  as  sugar  and  many  of  the  acids,  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  quickly 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid  than  those  which  contain  less  oxygen  or  none, 
because  the  oxygen  already  present  in  them  assists  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  On  the  other  hand,  solid  fats,  resins,  many 
camphors  and  certain  volatile  oils,  are  but  slowly  decomposed.  But  on 
many  volatile  oils  and  on  fixed  oils,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  especially 
if  it  be  fuming  and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  exerts  so  rapid  a  decom- 
posing action,  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  attending  on  the  formation  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  often  so  great  as  to  produce  vivid  com- 
bustion. 

As  the  nitric  add  in  this  oxidizing  action  loses  oxygen,  it  is  partly 
converted  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitroflen  which  escape,  and  partly  gives 
op  its  nitrogen  to  the  constituents  of  the  organic  matter,  forming  with 
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the  hydrogen,  ammonia,  which  remains  in  the  residue  as  nitrate  of 
ammonia  or  some  other  ammoniacal  salt,  and  with  the  carhon  and  hydro- 
gen, hydrocyanic  acid,  C*NH,  which  goes  off  in  vaponr. 

Ammonia  is  therefore  not  the  only  product  formed  hy  the  decom- 
position of  nitrogenous  suhstances,  many  compounds  free  from  nitrogett 
oeing  in  hct  ohtained  at  the  same  time.  Resin,  sugar,  phloridrin,  humio 
acid,  and  charcoal,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  often  yield  crenate  or  apoere- 
nate  of  ammonia.  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  3d,  345.) — The  liquid  obtained 
in  the  decomposition  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  juniper  hy  dilute  nitric  acid 
yields  on  eyaporation,  quadrrjzalate  of  ammonia.  (Kabourdin,  JV^.  JT. 
Fharm.  6,  187.) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  distillation  of  most 
organic  substances  with  nitric  acid,  and  has  been  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  treatment  to  the  serum  of  blood,  sugar,  gum,  starch,  alco- 
hol, volatile  oils,  resins,  &t8,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  (vtd.  Formation  of 
Cyanogen),  According  to  Sobrero,  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
connected  with  that  of  ammonia. 

As  the  oreanic  compound  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  oy  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  it  becomes 
continually  richer  in  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  from  a  compound  of  a 
higher  order  containing  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  atoms  of 
ca^rbon  and  hydrogen,  into  one  or  more  compounds  of  lower  order. 

If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  continued,  the  final  products  are 
generally  oxalic  acid,  CHO,  or  C^H*0^  acetic  acid,  C^HH)^,  and  formic 
acid,  Cli'O^  The  two  latter,  being  volatile,  are  withdrawn  from  the 
further  action  of  the  nitric  acid;  but  the  oxalic  acid,  which  remains 
behind,  is  at  length,  by  the  further  addition  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric 
acid,  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  formation 
of  oxalic  acid  is  usually  preceded  by  that  of  saccharic  (C'HK)*  or 
Ou{{joQie\  i^^i  ^\^i^  y^y  continued  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  easily 
oonvertea  into  oxalic  aeid. 

In  this  manner,  the  following  substances,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  yield  oxalic  acid  as  their  nnal  organic  product  of  decomposition, 
generally  associated  with  formic  and  acetic  acid:  Alcohol,  lactic  acid, 
tartaric,  malic,  kinic,  tannic,  gallic,  and  meconic  acid, — many  volatile  oils 
and  resins, — sugar,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  indiffo,  &c. 

In  some  organic  compounds,  however,  the  splitting  of  the  nuclei  and 
the  abstraction  of  carbon  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  leave  oxalic  acid  as  the 
final  product;  but  products  are  formed,  which  contain  more  than  4  At 
carbon,  and  do  not  further  give  off  carbon,  but  are  often  capable  of 
taking  up  NO  by  substitution. 

Thus  stearic  acid  when  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid 
ultimately  yields  succinic  acid,  O*H*0*,  and  suberic  acid,  CH'K)',  which 
undergo  no  further  change.  Cinnainic  acid,  G"HH)^,  distilled  with  nitric 
acid  loses  4C  and  2 HO,  and  yields  bitter  almond  oil,  O^^H'^0',  which,  by  the 
further  action  of  nitric  acid,  is  converted,  first  into  benioic  acid,  G^^H*0^ 
and  then  into  nitro-benzoic  acid,  C^^H*XO^  Similarly,  saligenin,  C'^H*0*, 
distilled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  into  picric  acid,  C"H»XH)».  Anisol,  C»H"0»,  treated  continu- 
ously, first  with  weak  and  afterwards  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  is  con- 
verted, first  into  hydranisyl,  C"HH)*,  then  into  anisic  acid,  C"H»0«,  and 
lastly,  into  nitranisio  acid,  C^'H''XO*. — Many  organic  mixtures,  such  as 
extract  of  logwood  or  fustic,  fetid  gum-resins,  Ac,  when  boiled  for  a  lonv 
time  with  nitric  acid,  yield  styphnic  acid,  C^H'X'O*. — The  formation  (^ 
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Hatchett*8  nitrogeniied  artificial  tanoin  (a  substance  deoomposiblei  into 
several  compouuds  of  lower  orders)  which  is  prodaoed  bj  boiuDg  indigo, 
yarious  resins,  coal  or  charcoal,  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  resembles  tnie 
tannin  in  its  power  of  precipitating  gelatin, — appears  likewise  to  depend 
upon  the  abstraction  of  part  of  we  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained 
in  these  componnds,  and  the  introduction  of  NO^  by  substitution. — A 
similar  action  probably  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  jrellow  bitter 
matter  {jaune  amer^f  which  is  prodaoed  by  treating  Tarious  animal 
snbstanoes  with  nitric  acid,  and  is  related  to  picric  acid,  O^H'X'O*.— 
Lastly,  the  resinous  masses  obtained  by  treating  many  volatile  oils  and 
redins  with  nitric  acid  are  probably  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 


7.  DeoompoiUioni  bp  the  Acids  of  Chlorine. 

These  acids  destroy  most  organic  compounds,  sometimes  by  imparting 
osTgen  to  them  and  giving  rise  to  the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  carbonic 
amd,  and  in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  like  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the 
alkaloids,  also  of  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  nitrogen, — sometimes  by  giving 
both  oxygen  and  chlorine  to  the  organic  compound. 

Thus  Hypochloraua  acid  with  alcohol  forms  acetic  acid  and  the  oil  of 
olefiant  gas.  (Balard.) — Hypochlorite  of  lime  distilled  with  alcohol  yields 
ehloroform. — Hypochlorous  acid  and  its  salts  exert  a  powerful  destroying 
action  on  colouring  and  odoriferous  matters.  ~C%2t>rtc  oxide  gas,  evolvea 
from  chlorate  of  potash  by  oil  of  vitriol,  sets  fire  to  alcohol  placed  in  a 
layer  above  the  mixture. — ^When  organic  componnds  are  placed  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  are  changed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  chlorine  and  oxygen  were 
to  act  upon  them  simultaneously.  Thus  creosote  is  converted  into 
diloranil: 

CttHW  +  lOCl  +  20  =  C»C1*0*  +  6HC1. 

Similarly,  anthranilic  acid  into  chloranil : 

C**H7NO<  +  Sa + 40  =  2C0»  +  NH» + 4HC1  +  C"C1*0<, 

Concentrated  Chloric  acid,  or  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  sets  fire 
to  alcohol  and  ether.  It  destroys  most  organic  compounds,  but  is  much 
slower  in  its  bleaching  action  than  chlorine  or  hypodilorous  acid.  Paper 
held  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  perchloric  acid  takes  fire;  but  this  acid  when 
distilled  with  alcohol,  acts  like  oil  of  vitriol,  producing  water  and  eth^r, 
without  itself  undergoing  decomposition. 


8.  DeoompoiUumi  by  Iodic  Add. 

The  deflagration  of  organic  substances  by  heating  them  with  dry 
iodic  acid  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  86). 

Aqueous  iodic  acid  exerts  no  action  on  many  substances  even  at  100^; 
«.  g.j  on  &(s,  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  other  substances  insoluble  in  water, 
also  on  acetic  acid,  butjrric  acid,  camphoric  acid,  urea,  gelatin,  or  tbe 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  (Millon.) 

a.  Many  organic  compounds  are  raised  by  iodic  acid  to  a  hiffber 
degree  of  oxidation,  iodine  being  set  free.  Thus  it  converts  fusd-^il 
into  valerianic  addi  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  benaoic  add.  (Milion.) 
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^.  Other  oigsnie  aomponndJB  are  decomposed  by  iodic  acid,  fcFT  the 
mosC  part  eompletelj,  yielding  earbonio  aeid  and  water,  likewise  with 
eeporation  ef  iodine.— ^Aft  ordinary  temperatares,  this  decomposition  takes 
place  veiy  slowly,  and  ooenpies  several  daj«;  it  is  accelerated  by  tW 
presence  of  spongy  jdatinam  or  by  the  action  of  Iigli€;  still  more  by  rise* 
of  temperature.  With  many  snbstances,  however,  complete  decern- 
position  deeff  not  take  place  till  after  several  honre'  boilifig  with  excess 
of  iodic  acid.  UltinHitety,  as  much  carbonie  acid  ie  obtained  in  thia 
manner,  as  if  the  organic  componnd  had  been  bnmed  with  oxide  of  copper. 

With  iHoeri  sabstances  decomposition  is  prevented,  even  at  100^,  by  the 
addition  of  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (^rrooyoBide  or  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  does  not  prevent  it).  Such  is  the  case  with  oxalic,  formic, 
lactic,  tartaric,  citric,  mucic  and  meconic  acid;  also  with  milk-sugar, 
common  sugar,  grape^iigar,  dextrin,  starchy  gum  and  salicin ;  among 
these  substances,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  milk-sugar,  salicin,  and  espe- 
cieJily  grapes-sugar;  resist  decomposition  for  the  longest  time.  Other 
compowds  which  oxidate  very  rapidly  are.  completely  decomposed  by 
ied&c  aeid,  even  when  hydrocyanic  acid  ia  added.  Thos:  Creosote  gallia 
acid,,  tannie  odd,  morphine,  albamen,  iibri»  and  gum.  (Mlllon.) 

€,  Acetone  forms  with  iodic  acid,  an  oily  product  without  separatioa 
of  ibdine. 

Qmfi.  Millon  (JST.  ^mc  CJUm,  Phyt.  13^  57;  abitr.  CompU  rend.  19,  270). 

Periodic  cccvd  acts  fn  a  similar  manner  to  iodic  acid  (XL,  260). 

8.  Decompoiiiumt  by  Chromie  AcidU 

This  aeid  gintes  up  oxygen  to  many  organic  compounds,  and  is  thereby 
mdiiced  to  chromic  oxide,  or  if  a  mineral  acid  be  present,  to  a  chromic  salt. 

a.  Dry  chromic  acid  instantly  sets  fire  to  many  organic  compounds^ 
at  ordinary  or  at  slightly  elevated  temperatures  (p.  86). 

Several  alkaloids,  viz.,  nicotine,  coniine,  aniline,  chloraniline  and 
leucol,  take  fire  in  contact  with  chromic  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temp^ 
ratures;  others,  such  as  sinapoline,.  thiosinnamine>  naphthalidam,  cin* 
chonine  and  narcotine,  only  when  they  have  previously  been  slightly 
heated.  Oil  of  mustard,  bentol,  nitrol>enzide,  creosote,  &c.,  do  not  take' 
fire  even  when  heated.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  the 
cfaTomic  acid  with  the  alkaloids  probably  helpB  to  set  them  on  ^te. 
fA.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Fharm.  47,  85.)— Alcohol,  ether,  and  osnanthol 
abo  take  fire  w1k«i  dropped  upon  crystallized  chromic  acid. 

h.  Aqueous  chromic  acid  or  a  mixturo'  of  monochromaife  or  bichro*- 
mate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  organic  compounds 
in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  Brings  it  to  a  higher  degree- of  oxidatton* 

/9.  Or  withdraws  part  of  its  hydrogen. 

7..  Or  withdracwB  the  hydrageii  and  puts  oxygen  in  its' place* 

h.  Or  forms  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  thereby  gives  rise  to  thei 
formation'  of  oiganio  corapoiiads  of  lower  order. 

ExampUi  ^  a :  Stiibene,  C^H^^  is  converted  by  additinn  of  40* 
hom  the  chromic  add  into  2  At  of  bitter  almond  oil=2C^*H*0*,  which- 
may  then  by  further  oxidation  be  converted  into  benzoic  acid;  (Enanthoi,. 
^jUrgiiQt  ^g  converted  into  conanthylic  add;  and  indigo^blue  into  isatin. 

Of  p  :  Saligenin,  C^^H•0^  is  transformed  into  salicy Ions  add,. C'^'O^j 
and  fusel-oil,  C'^'H'H}',  apparently  into  valeral,  Om^H)\ 
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Of  ^\  Tolvol,  C^'H^,  is  coBverted  with  difficultv  into  benmc  acid, 
C"H*0*;  fusel-oil,  C«H*H)«,  easily  into  valerianic  acid,  .C^H^O*. 

Of  h :  Tartaric  acid,  the  yariovs  kinds  of  sugar,  phloridsin,  <&c.,  are 
oooyerted,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  onromate  of  potash, 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  foirmic  acid,  Ac. 

T  Albunev,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatis  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dilate  salphuric  acid,  yield  a  distillate  partly  acid  and  partly 
nentraL  The  neutral  products  consist  of  propionic  aldide,  C*H*0^  and 
Talere^nitrile,  C^^H^N;  the  acid  products  are  hydrocjranio,  formic,  aceti^ 
lotyric,  valerianic  and  benzoic  acid:  (Gackelberger>  Ann.  Fkarm.  ^4,  80) 
oom^  p.  131.)  T 

Van€uiie  acid  behaves  like  chromic  acid,  being  reduced  to  vanadio 
oxide; — e.  g,,  by  alcohol,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  citric  aoid^  and  sugar. 

Permanganat4  of  Fotath  acts  like  chromate  of  potash.  With  solution 
of  sugar Jt  forms  oxalate  of  potash,  {comp.  IV.,  237*} 


10.  DecompatUioM  by  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Am  By  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid*. 

The  anhydrous  acid  acts  most  powerfully;  the  fumiug*  acid  less,  and 
common  oil  of  vitriol  still  lees  strongly.  The  first  action  of  the  acid  is 
to  dissolve  the  organic  compounds,  most  of  them,  at  least,  considerable 
rise  of  temperatuve  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Subsequently,  the 
<4i9ilphuric  a^id,  eaipecially  if  heat  be  applied,  may^  produce^  the  following 
changes  in  the  compounds,  even  if  they  are  not  dissolved: 

a.  It  brinffs  the  orgapio  compound  into  a  peculiar  isomeric  state* 
»— Anise-camphor  is  converted  by  oil  of  vitriol  into  anisoin. 

6.  By  ^ijtue  of  4ts  predisposing  affinity  for  water  it  abstracts  hydrogen 
aod  oxygen  from  the  compound  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  either 
leaves  a  compound  comparatively  richer  in  carbon,  or  causes  the  residue 
of  the  compound  left,  after  thds  abstraction  to  split  up  into  several  new 
oompounds. 

Peppermint-camphor,  C^HPO?-,  is  resolved  into  menthene,  C^H^^,  and 
2H0.  Oil  of  vitriol,  acting  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  convertt 
aJcohol,  C^H*0';  into  ether,  &HK)  and  HO;  in  larger  quantity,  it  trans- 
forms the  alcohol  into  defiant  gas,  OH^  and  2H0. — It  converts  fusel^oil, 
O^H*^,  into  amylene,  C^H^,  part  of  it,  however,  being  further  decom- 
posed.—-Formic  acid,  C^HK)^,  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into 
2C0  and  2H0,  and  oxalic  acid,  OH>0^  into  2C0,  200*  and  2H0.— 
When  inmbenxil,  C"H"NO*,  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  up  2H0 
to  the  latter;  for  water  subsequentiy  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
ben«lam,  C»H»N. 

c.  In  nitrogenous  compounds,  it  induces  by  its  predisposing  afiSnitn 
the  formation  of  ammonia. — This  formation  of  ammonia  taaes  place  with 
peculiar  fitcility  in  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amtdogeu.  Oxamtde  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide>  and  carbonic  acid;  uric  acid  into  sulphate 
cif  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  It  gives  up  its  third  atom  of  oxygen  to  I  At.  hydrogen  of  the 
compound,  and  enters  that  compound  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  aM)id, 
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while  the  water  produced  by  the  deoomposition  is  separated.— (Sabstita- 
tion,  p.  74);  e,g,^  Salphobeniide. 

e.  With  many  organic  compounds  sulphuric  acid  unites  and  forms 
various  kinds  of  copulated  wdphuric  addi,  q.  v.;  the  combination  being 
often  attended  with  separation  of  water. 

f.  The  oSLVgen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  not  only  forms  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  organic  compound,  but  likewise  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide  with  its  carbon.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thereby 
partly  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  partly  even  reduced  to  the 
state  of  sulphur. — The  orffanic  compound,  whether  it  dissolves  in  the  oil 
of  vitriol  or  not,  frequen Uy  assumes  at  first  a  deep  red,  orange-yellow, 
violet  or  other  colour;  which,  however,  if  the  action  of  the  acid  be  con- 
tinued, is  converted  into  brown  and  black.  The  volatile  decomposition- 
products,  such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  furfurol,  often  produced 
from  the  organic  compound,  pass  off  together  with  the  mixture  ofcarbonio 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  residue  generally 
contains  at  first  a  black  resin,  with  which  sulphuric  acid  is  intimately 
combined;  also  a  brown  matter  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
likewise  contains  sulphuric  acid,  and,  on  account  of  its  property  of  pre- 
cipitating gelatin,  is  called  sulphate  of  artificial  tannin;  often  likewise  a 
mouldy  substance,  and  sulphuric  acid  coupled  with  an  organic  compound. 
If  the  action  of  the  acid  be  still  further  continued,  sulphur  is  often 
sublimed,  and  the  substances  just  mentioned  unite  into  a  body  called 
9ulphate  of  carbon  (Sckwefelsaure  EohU),  which  is  insoluble  both  in  water 
and  in  alcohol — ^likewise  contains  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  other  form  of 
sulphur,  so  intimately  combined  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  alkalis— 
and  is,  moreover,  distinguished  from  true  charcoal  by  containing  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  appears,  then,  that  most 
organic  compounds  are  charred  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  grape-sugar,  starch,  lactic  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
and  citric  acid,  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  become  gradually 
charred,  at  first  giving  off  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas;  and  it  is  onl^  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  process — ^the  heat  being  continued — that  this  gas 
becomes  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulpharous  acid;  so  that  the  car- 
bonic oxide  appears  to  be  formed,  not  from  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  but  from  that  of  the  oreanic  compound,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  caused  by  the  formation  of  water.  This  supposition  is 
eorroboiated  by  the  fact  that  compounds  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  are  capable  of  yielding  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
no  carbonic  oxiae. — Fats,  most  volatile  oils,  resins,  stearic  acid,  oleic 
acid,  Soo.f  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  form — with  evolution  of  heat— « 
coloured  mixture,  which  chars  when  further  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  frequently  also  formic  acid. — On  the  contrary, 
many  volatile  oils,  such  as  rock-oil,  and  volatile  acids,  e.  a.,  caproic. 
valerianic,  and  butyric  acid,  pass  off  for  the  most  part,  undecomposed, 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol. — Acetic  acid  escapes  decomposition  com- 
pletely, inasmuch  as  it  volatilises  when  heated. 

g.  Peculiarly  remarkable  is  the  production  of  formic  acid  and  furfurol 
(a  kind  of  volatile  oil)  which  distil  over  when  saw-dust,  bran,  flour, 
starch,  or  sugar  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  till  it  begins  to  char. 

Very  few  organic  compounds  remain  undecomposed  when  treated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  especially  at  a  boiling  heat;  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  mellitio  aeid. 
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B.  Action  of  DUtUe  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Certain  other  of  the  stronger  acids  often  exhibit  the  same  action. 

a.  In  some  cases,  the  dilate  acid,  from  some  unknown  causes,  induces 
the  organic  compound,  at  a  boiling  heat,  to  take  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  from  the  water,  and  thereby  form  a  new  com- 
pound.— Starch,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  and  dextrin,  boiled  with  very 
dilute  acids,  are  converted  into  grape-sugar. 

b.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  withdraws  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
from  the  compound,  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms. — ^ligenin,  C^^H^O^  is 
thus  couTcrted  into  saliretin,  CP^HH)',  and  2H0.  Saligenin  undergoes  the 
aame  decomposition  when  heated  per  se  aboye  150^. 

c.  In  amidogen-compounds,  it  induces,  by  predisposing  affinity,  the 
formation  of  ammonia  and  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
passes  over  to  the  organic  compound. — Oxamide,  C*H^NH)^  is  resolved 
with  decomposition  of  4H0,  into  oxalic  acid,  C^H'0^  and  2NH';  aspa- 
ragin,  C»H«NH)«,  with  2H0,  into  aspartic  acid,  C»mNO  and  NH>.— 
These  transformations  are  likewise  produced  by  water  alone;  but  only 
at  a  strong  heat,  such  as  can  be  imparted  to  the  water  in  sealed  glass 
tubes. 

d.  Boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sometimes,  though  rarely,  causes  an 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  com- 
pound.— Thus,  meconic  acid,  €^*HH)^\  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  2C0*,  and  is  converted  into  comenic  acid. 

e.  Grape-sugar,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
is  converted  into  a  mouldy  substance  and  a  small  quantity  of  formic 
add. 

11.  DecompontionB  by  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  acts,  by  virtue  of  its  water-forming 
power,  like  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  decomposition  which  it 
causes  is  much  less  profound,  partly  because  it  has  less  affinity  for  water 
and  ammonia,  and  partly  because  it  retains  its  oxygen  much  more  tena- 
ciously. It  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  decompositions  in  which  it 
is  desired  to  abstract  water  without  producing  any  stronger  action. 

By  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  which  takes  up  2  At. 
HO,  alcohol,  C^HH)',  is  converted  into  olefiant  gas,  OH*  (a  concentrated 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  likewise  forms  with  ucohol  a  certain  quantity 
of  ether);  fusel-oil,  C*®H"0»,  into  amylene,  C*®H",  and  polymeric  com- 
pounds of  the  same;  camphor,  Cr"H^O',  into  camphene,  C^H^*;  borneol, 
C*H"0',  into  bomeene,  C*H" ;  peppermint-camphor,  C"H»0',  into 
menthene,  CP'H";  ethal,  O^H'H}*,  into  cetene,  C«H».  But  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  anise-camphor,  do  not  suffer  this  decompo- 
sition into  water  and  a  hydrocarbon,  when  heated  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.— Oxalic  acid  heated  with  concentrated  jphosphoric  acid  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  oil  of  vitrioL  Certain  com- 
pounds, as  aldehyde,  camphoric  acid,  and  oBuanthol,  are  even  blackened 
by  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  likewise  transforms  certain  compounds  into  others 
isomeric  witii  them,  and  forms  a  few  CopulaUd  Fhotphorie  adds  (q.  v.), 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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12.  DecampoMoM  hy  Pentachlaride  of  Phosphorus. 

This  sabstance  has  no  action  upon  hydrocarbons,  but  acts  yiolently 
on  organic  oomponnds  containing  oxygen.  It  generally  withdraws  2  At. 
oxygen  from  the  compoond  and  saostitntes  1  At.  chlorine  for  1  At. 
hydrogen,  so  that  it  is  hereby  conrerted  into  the  volatile  compound 
PCIH)*  (II.,  330). — The  alcohols,  e,  g,,  wood-spirit,  common  alcohol,  fusel- 
oil,  and  ethal,  are  converted  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  into  hydro- 
chloric ethers  [chlorides  of  the  radicals]:  thus, 

FuBcl-oil :  C«>HBO»  +  PCI*  =  CWH"C1  +  PCHO*  +  HCl ; 
Ethal :       C»H>*0»  +  PCI*  «  C«H»C1  +  PCPO*  +  HCl. 

The  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  likewise  acts  violently  on  phenous  acid 
and  ^nisol,  yielding  new  products;  similarly  on  benzoic,  cinnamic,  cuminic 
and  anisic  acids.     Thus  with  benzoic  acid: 

C"H*0*  +  PCI*  =  C"H*C10»  +  PC1»0»  +  HCl ; 

and  with  anisic  acid: 

C^H^O*  +  PCI*  =  C»«H7C10^  +  PC1»02  +  HCl. 

Comp.  Dumas  &  P61igot  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  62, 14;  Cahours,  CompL 
rend.  22,  846). 


13.  Deoompontions  by  Metallic  Chlorides. 

Chloride  of  zinc  acts,  at  high  temperatures,  by  formation  of  water; 
and,  accordingly,  like  phosphoric  acid,  it  converts  alcohol  into  ether, 
fusel-oil  into  amylene,  camphor  into  camphene,  &c. 

Chloride  of  antimony  and  chloride  of  arsenic  act  like  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  the  metal  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the  organic  compound, 
while  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  residue. — Thus,  these  cnlorides  distilled 
with  alcohol  yield  hydrochloric  ether;  perhaps  in  this  manner: 

ZCMSHfi  +  SbCP  «  3C<H*C1  +  3HO  +  SbO». 


14.  Decompositions  by  Peroxides. 

Of  all  these  compounds,  the  brown  peroxide  of  lead  is  most  disposed 
to  give  up  its  oxygen  to  organic  compounds;  then  follows  red-lesA,  and 
then  the  peroxides  of  manganese  and  nickeL 

a.  Dry  peroxides  often  produce  fiei^  decomposition;  e.  g.y  when  per-> 
oxide  of  lead  is  triturated  with  tartaric  acid,  racemic  acid,  fused  citric 
acid,  or  effloresced  oxalic  acid. 

b.  In  presence  of  water,  the  chief  product  is  carbonic  acid. — Peroxide 
of  lead,  even  at  medium  temperatures,  converts  aqueous  tartaric,  racemic, 
or  muclc  acid  into  carbonic  and  formic  acid;  it  likewise  decomposes 
aqueous  citric  and  gallic  acid,  but  without  formation  of  formic  acid. — At 
a  Doiling  heat,  it  converts  sugar  into  carbonic  and  formic  acid  (peroxide 
of  manganese  does  not  decompose  sugar);  hippuric  acid  into  benzamide, 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  alloxan  into  urea,  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid; 
uric  acid  into  urea,  allantoin,  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. — Benzoic 
acid  and  salicylous  acid  resist  its  action,  even  at  a  boiling  heat 
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c.  The  peroxides  of  lead,  manganese)  &o,,  exert  a  mnch  stronger 
oxidizing  action  when  heated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid. — In  this  manner, 
oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  alcohol  into  alde- 
hyde, formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.;  sugars,  gum,  and  starch  into  formic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  &c.;  tartaric  and  saccharic  acid  into  formic  and  car- 
bonic acid;  saligenin  into  the  same  products  (whereas  with  chromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  salicylous  acid);  kinic  acid  into 
chinone;  amygdalin  into  formic  acid,  bitter. almond  oil,  ammonia,  &c.; 
narcotine  (by  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid)  into  cotamine 
and  opianic  acid;  and  this  last  substance  (with  peroxide  of  lead  and 
sulphuric  acid),  by  simply  taking  up  oxygen,  is  converted  into  hemipinic 
acid. 

IT  Albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  or  gelatin  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
«oid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  partly  of 
neutral  and  partly  of  acid  products.  With  casein,  the  neutral  portion  of 
the  distillate  consists  of  the  aldides  of  certain  acids  of  the  series 
(CH)'O*,  viz.,  common  aldehyde,  C*H*0*,  propionic  aldide,  C*H*0*,  and 
butyric  aldide,  G^HH)',  together  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  the  acid 
portion,  of  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valerianic,  caproic,  and 
benzoic  acids.  Albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatin  gave  the  same  neutral  pro- 
ducts, excepting  that  the  first  two  yielded  but  small  quantities  of  aldehyde, 
and  the  third  none;  butyric  aldide  was  most  abundantly  produced  from 
fibrin.  The  acid  products  were  also  similar,  with  the  exception  of  pro- 
pionic acid,  which  was  not  found;  the  largest  portion  of  the  acid  distillate 
consisted  of  formic  and  acetic  acid;  butyric  acid  was  obtained  most 
abundantly  from  fibrin,  Talerianic  acid  from  gelatin;  benzoic  acid  was 
present  in  small  quantity  only. — The  chief  difference  betw^n  the  action  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  that  of  chromic  acid  on  these  substances, 
appears  to  be  that  the  former  3rields  Adohy  e,  g,y  formic  and  valerianic, — 
the  latter,  the  NUriles  d  these  acids  (comp.  p.  127);  for  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  regarded  as  formic  nitrile  nNH*,C*H0*-4H0=C»HN]. 
(Guekelbei^r,  Ann.  Fharm.  64,  39;  abst  Chem,  Oaz.  1848,  89  and  114; 
Jahraber.  1847-8,  847-854.)  IT 


15.  DecompoMiions  hy  the  Basic  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 

Many  organic  compounds  withdraw  from  basic  heavy  metallic  oxides, 
presented  to  them  either  in  the  free  state  or  dissolved  in  acids,  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  sometimes  even  in  the  dark  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  sometimes  only  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  to  direct 
sunshine,  or  when  heated.  The  oxygen  thus  taken  up  either  brings  the 
organic  compound  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  or  takes  away  part  of 
its  hydrogen,  or  decomposes  it  still  more  completely  with  formation  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Many  of  these  decompositions  of  alcohol  and  ether  which  take  place 
only  in  sunshine,  or  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  in  which  the  alcohol 
is  probably  converted  into  aldehyde,  have  been   already  mentioned 

(I.,  171). 

The  oxides  of  the  noble  metals  are  reduced  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  in  most  cases  oompletehr.  Biosnde  of  Osimiwm  is  reduced  by  alcohol, 
ether,  tannin,  epidermis  (VL,  4ffJf);''^<hloriridiate  of  ammonium  by  oxalio 
acid  when  exposed  to  WAii'-^latinum-^aUs  by  formiates,  oxaktes,  tar- 
trates, alcohol,  or  sugar  (VI.,  284). 

K   2 
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Of  all  the  metals  geld  is  most  easily  rednoed  from  the  teroxide  or 
terchloride,  and  in  general  partly  to  the  metallic  state^  partly  to  that  of 
the  red  suboxide  {c<mp.  VI.,  219,  220). 

Silver  is  reduced  from  the  oxide  or  the  nitiate  by  formic  acid,  ether, 
aldehyde,  volatile  oils,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  sugar,  &c.  If  this  reduction 
takes  place  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become 
covered  with  a  silver  mirror;  hence  this  process  may  be  used  for  the 
silvering  of  glass.  For  this  purpose  the  following  substances  are  recom- 
mended, a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  used,  in  some  cases  with 
addition  of  ammonia:  Aldehyde,  saccharic  acid,  pyromeconio  acid,  oil 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  or  pimento,  dissolved  in  alcohol  (an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  bay-oil,  or  of  guaiac  resin  acts  less  quickly ), 
grape-sugar,  which  acts  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  common  sugar, 
on  the  application  of  moderate  heat,  and  gum-arabic,  starch,  saJicin,  and 
phloridzm,  which  act  only  after  long  boiling  {comp.  Stenhouse,  PhU, 
Mag,  J.  26,  175.;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  102;  also  J.  pr.  Chan.  35,  143; 
see  also  VI.,  143). 

In  some  few  organic  sulphur-compounds,  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  silver-oxide,  sulpnide  of  silver  being  formed  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  oil  of  garlic,  CH%,  is  converted  into  oxide  of  a]lyl, 
C«HK). 

Formic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,- reduces  mercury  from  mercurie 
oxide,  also  from  mercuroso-mercuric  or  mercuric  nitrate,  and  throws 
down  calomel  from  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia likewise  reduces  corrosive  sublimate  to  calomeL  Oallio  acid  sepa- 
rates the  metal  from  mercuric  oxide  and  mercurous  nitrate.  Recently 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide  yields  with  alcohol,  metallic  mercury  and 
acetic  acid.  Volatile  oils  separate  metallic  mercury  from  mercurous 
nitrate  and  calomel  from  corrosive  sublimate,  being  themselves  more  or 
less  converted  into  resins.  A  solution  of  sugar  at  a  boiling  heat,  con- 
verts mercuric  oxide  or  acetate,  into  mercurous  oxide  or  acetate,  corro- 
sive sublimate  into  calomel,  and  precipitates  the  metal  from  mercurous 
nitrate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrate  together,  red- 
dens many  substances  rich  in  nitrogen,  though  this  effect  is  not  produced 
by  either  of  these  salte  alone.  Gelatin,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bones, 
serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes,  albumen,  either  liquid  or  dried,  ce- 
rebral substance,  fibrin,  casein  (and  therefore  also  milk),  emulsin  (and  there- 
fore also  almonds),  gluten  (and  therefore  also  flour),  animal  mucus,  horn, 
nails,  wool,  and  silk,  moistened  or  mixed  with  solution  of  mercuroso- 
mercuric  oxide,  exhibit  in  ten  seconds  a  faint,  gradually  increasing  red- 
dening, which,  at  temperatures  between  40°  and  60°,  deepens  into  car- 
mine and  amaranth.  This  colouring  serves  as  an  indication  of  the 
ftresence  of  these  substances  in  others,  e,  g,,  of  gluten  in  wheat-starch. 
The  purple  colour  changing  to  black  when  exposed  to  light,  which  is 
imparted  to  the  fingers  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  has  long  been 
known.]  Quinine,  cinchonine,  picromel,  and  uric  acid,  and  likewise 
cholesterin,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  are  coloured  yellow  by  the  mer- 
curoso-mercuric solution.  Morphine  and  narcotine  assume  at  first  a 
yellow  colour,  which  afterwards  turns  brown.  Non-asotized  substances 
(with  the  exception  of  cholesterin),  also  cystic  oxide,  allantoin,  osmazome, 
and  urea^  which  contain  nitrogen,  exhibit  no  colouring.  (Lassaigne  & 
Lebaillif,  Ann,  Chim.  Ph^s.  45,  435;  also  «/.  ckim.  mid.  7,  102.) 

Oupric  oxide  is  reduced  from  ite  salts,  most  readily  by  certain  kinds 
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of  sagar^  aometimes  to  cuprous  oxide,  sometimes  to  the  metallic  state 
(comp.  V.  410). 

Many  organic  compoonds  reduce  ftrric  salts  diasolyed  in  water  to 
ferrous  nJts. 

Alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  sugar,  gum,  and  paper  effect  this  rednc* 
tion  only  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  Grass,  hay,  saw- 
dust, and  slips  of  wood,  produce  it  in  the  cold,  and  completely  m  about 
three  days.  Peat  and  charcoal  produce  it  in  24  hours,  at  medium  tem- 
peratures, and  in  one  or  two  hours  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Stenhouse,  PAt^. 
Mag.  J.  25,  199;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  51,  284.) 

Certain  sulphur-compounds,  such  as  the  oils  of  garlic  and  mustard, 
are  conyerted  by  peroxide  of  lead  into  oxygen-compounds>  sulphide  of  lead 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 


16.    Decompontiatu  by  Fixed  Alkalit. 

The  alkalis  act  chiefly  by  their  predisposing  affinity  for  acids, 
whereby  they  conyert  non-acid  substances  into  acids,  and  weak  acids 
into  others  of  more  powerfully  acid  character.  If  the  action  takes 
place  at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  such 
organic  acids  as  are  most  capable,  when  in  combination  with  an  alkali,  of 
withstanding  the  effect  of  heat.  On  hydrocarbons  the  alkalis  exert  little 
or  no  action,  eyen  at  high  temperatures,  probably  because  those  bodies 
contain  no  oxygen. 

A.  Alkalis  dispose  organic  compounds  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the 
air,  thereby  formiug  organic  acids,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  products.  In 
this  manner,  many  compounds  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  when 
alone,  are  decomposed  when  exposed  to  tne  air  in  contact  with  an 
alkali. 

When  alcohol,  containing  potash  in  solution,  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
acetic  and  formic  acids  are  formed  together  with  a  brown  resinous  sub- 
stance. Gallic,  pyrogallic,  and  ellagic  acid,  dissolyed  in  an  aqneous 
alkali,  e^ibit,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  yaried  snccession  of  colours, 
till  they  are  ultimately  conyerted  into  a  substance  resembling  hnmic  acid. 
Hf any  empyreumatic  oils  qnickly  turn  brown  in  the  air  when  potash  is 
added  to  them. — Hssmatoxylin,  the  colouring  matter  of  logwood,  of 
yiolets,  of  hackled  hemp,  of  gedl,  and  of  blood,  and  likewise  albu- 
men, which  would  keep  for  a  long  time  in  the  air  if  dissolyed  in  water 
per  te,  are  quickly  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  potash.  (Cheyreul, 
Mhn.  du  3fu8.  1825,  367;  also  Fogg.  17,  176.) 

B.  Out  of  contact  of  air,  the  fixed  alkalis  giye  rise  to  the  following 
decompositions,  the  action  being  often  assisted  by  the  presence  of  water. 

a.  Decomposition  or  splitting  of  the  organic  compound. 

a.  A  neutral  compound  parts  with  hydroeen  and  oxygen  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  grape  sugar,  (?*H'*0**  (or  O^IVH)^),  in  which 
hydrate  of  lime  has  been  dissolyed,  is  conyerted,  when  set  asiae  for  some 
weeks  in  a  close  vessel,  into  kalisaccharic  acid,  C^H^O**  (or  C"HK)*), 
and  on  heating  the  liquid,  this  compound  is  conyerted  into  a  brown  acid 
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(=s:C»*HW  or  C»H*0*).  (P61igot.)  [According  to  the  nocIeiiBtheoij,  we 
cuBt  suppoee  that  in  this  reaction,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  ori^nally 
contained  within  the  nudeos  paesee  to  the  ontside.] 

/9.  Or  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  hy  taking  up  2  At.  hydrogen  and 
2  At.  oxygen. 

Isatin,  G^H'NO^  hoiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into 
isatinic  acid,  C^^H^NO*.  Common  camphor,  C'^H^O^,  passed  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  under  increased  pressure  in  a  closed  tuhe,  over  a  mixture  of 
potash-hydrate  and  lime  heated  to  400^,  produces  campholate  of  potash, 
C«H"KO*  (campholic  acid=C»H»0*).— Benaoyl,  boiled  with  alcohoUc 
potash,  forms  benzoylic  acid,  C^WH)*,  which  unites  with  the  potash. 
Anemonin,  C^WH)^\  is  converted  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  into 
anemonic  acid,  C^H^H}^-,  and  cumarin,  C^UK)\  into  cumaric  acid, 
C*»H»0». 

7.  It  is  converted  into  an  acid  by  taking  up  2  At.  oxygen  from  the 
alkaline  hydrate,  and  giving  off  2  At.  hydrogen. 

This  transformation  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  hydrate  of 
potash  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  organic  compound  being  gradusdly  added 
to  it, — sometimes  by  means  of  potash-lime,  or  soda-lime  (i.  e.,  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  equal  parts  01  burnt  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash  or 
soda^  freed  by  ignition  from  excess  of  water),  which  is  moistened  with 
the  liquid  organic  substance,  and  then  gently  heated.  Most  aldides 
when  thus  treated,  are  converted  into  monobasic  acids  belonging  to  the 
same  series.  When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potash 
in  the  state  of  fusion,  benzoate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  2  At  hyarogen 
are  given  off: 

C^mW  +  KO,HO  =  C"H»KO<  +  2H. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  yields  cinnamate  of  potash : 

C»H80»  +  KO.HO  «  C»IFKO*  +  2H. 

Salicylons  acid  yields  salicylate  of  potash : 

C"HKH  +  KO3O  =  C"H»KO« + 2H. 

Cuminol  yields  cuminate  of  potash : 

C»H»0»  +  KO.HO  =  C»H"KO«  +  2H. 

If  in  these  formulae  of  the  potash-salts,  we  substitute  IH  for  IK,  we 
obtain  the  formulsa  of  the  free  acids. 

p.  The  neutral  compound  may  likewise  be  converted  into  an  acid  by 
taking  up  2  At  oxygen,  while  4  At.  hydrogen  are  evolved,  2  At,  of 
which  belong  to  the  compound  itself. 

This  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  alcohols,  when  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described  for  the  aldides.  Wood-spirit,  CH^O*,  and  hydrate 
of  potash,  KO,HO,  produce  formiate  of  potash  with  evolution  of  4H* 
Similarly  alcohol  yields  acetate  of  potash : 

C<H«0»+KO,HO  =  C*H»KO*  +  4H. 

Fusel-oil  yields  valerate  of  potash : 

C««»0»  +  KO^HO  =»  CWH»KO<  +  4H. 
Saligenin  yields  salicylate  of  potash : 

C"H»0<  +  KO,HO  =  C"H*KO«  +  4H. 
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Eibal  yields  ethalate  of  potafik : 

C«H»*0«  +  KO^HO  =  C^H»KO<  +  4H. 

(oomp,  Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Ghim.  Phys,  73,  103.) — ^For  farther  observa- 
tions on  this  point,  vid,  Methylic  etker, 

h.  Decomposition  attended  with  division  of  the  organic  compound. 

a.  Formation  of  an  acid  compound  which  unites  with  the  allcali,  and 
of  a  non-acid  compound. 

Chloral,  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  yields  chloroform  and  formiate 
of  potash: 

C<HC1«0«  +  HO  +  KO  =  C»HKO* + CHCP. 

p.  Formation  of  two  organic  acids  from  a  neutral  and  an  acid  organic 
compound. 

When  certain   organic  acids,  containing  a  considerable  number  of 

carbon-atoms,  are  fused  at  a  temperature  near  200°,  with  about  four  times 

their  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,    they  are  resolved,    without  any 

blackening,  into  two  acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms. 

These  two  acids,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  always  oxalic  and  acetic 

acid,   perhaps  because  their   compounds  with  fixed  alkalis  are  more 

capable  than  the  salts  of  any  other  organic  acid,  of  bearing  a  strong 

heat  without  decomposition.     In  these  reactions  the  atoms  of  the  original 

acid  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  form  the  two  new  acids;  sometimes,  on 

the  contrary,  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen  is  made  up  from  the  water 

contained  in  the  hydrate  of  potash,  the  hydrogen  previously  united  with 

it  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas  j  sometimes  again  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 

of  the  water  enter  the  new  compound  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.     In 

this  manner,  tartaric  acid  is  resolved  into  1  At.  acetic  and  1  At.  oxalic 

acid : 

0»H«Ow  =  C<H<0<  +  C<H«08. 

Mncio  acid  jrields  2  At.  acetic  and  1  At.  oxalic  acid  : 

CiSHioo»  =  C8H»08+  C<H«08. 

Malic  acid  takes  up  2  At  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  1  At.  acetic  and 
1  At.  oxalic  acid  : 

C»H«OW  +  0»  =  C^H^CH  +  C<H«0». 

Citric  acid  takes  up  H^O^  and  is  converted  into  2  At.  acetic  and  1  At. 
oxalic  acid : 

C«HH)"  +  H»0»  =  a^VLH^  +  C<H«0«. 

Succinic  acid  takes  up  O^  and  yields  1  At.  acetio  and  1  At.  oxalic  acid : 

C8H80S  +  O*  =  C<H*0<  +  C*H«0». 

Many  non-acid  compounds  also,  when  mixed  with  four  or  five  times 
their  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
raised  to  a  temperature  far  below  redness,  rapidly  give  off  hydrogen, 
and  consequently  swell  up  strongly,  and  yield,  without  any  blackening, 
a  residue  chiefly  consisting  of  oxalate  of  potash. 

Such  is  the  case  with  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  ^um-arabic,  starch, 
cotton,  sawdust;  also  with  silk,  glue,  and  uric  acid,  which,  however, 
evolve  ammonia  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  leave  carbonate  of  potash  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  weU  as  oxalate  of  potash.    Hydrate  of  soda 
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acts  like  potash;  carbonate  of  potash  with  tartaric  aeid,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  with  starch  do  not  jdeld  oxalic  acid.  If  the  heat  be  continued 
and  gradaallj  raised,  the  whole  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  produced  in 
these  reactions  is  converted  into  carbonate.  (Gky-Lnssac,  Ann,  Chim, 
Fhys.  41,  389;  also  Fogg.  17,  171. — J.  chim.  m^d.  6,  20;  also  Pogg. 
17,  52S,y^Semen  LycopodU  and  indigo,  fused  with  hydrate  of  potad^ 
likewise  yield  acetic  acid  but  no  oxalic.  (Muspratt,  Ann.  Fharm.  51, 
271  and  280.) 

Since  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  lignin,  may  be  regarded  as  x .  C^HH)^ 
(the  H  and  0  which  are  deficient  in  some  of  these  compounds,  are  sup- 
plied from  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash),  the  formation  of  the 
oxalic  acid  is  most  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  xK^  are  eyolyed, 
and  xO^  enter  from  the  water,  so  that  xC^HHy  are  produced.  The  for- 
mation of  acetic  acid,  C^HH>,  is  still  more  easily  explained ;  e.  g.,  cane- 
sugar,  C'^H'K)",  requires  only  the  addition  of  2H0  to  conyert  it  into 
6  .  C*H«0*. 

When  hydrate  of  potash  in  small  Quantity  acts  upon  sugar,  &c., 
humic  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  oxalic  ana  acetic  acid. 

When  1  part  of  cane-sugar  is  added  to  the  boiling  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potash,  hydro^n  gas  is  rapidly  evolved,  and 
compounds  are  formed  of  toe  potisush  with  carbonic,  formic,  oxalic,  acetic, 
and  propionic  acid,  G'H*0^  In  this  reaction,  the  heat  is  less,  because 
more  water  is  present.  In  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  the  only  products 
are  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acid  : 

a<H«0»  +  40  =  2H0  +  4C0»  +  2C*H<0*  +  2C«H«0<. 

But  by  the  action  of  stronger  heat  in  particular  parts  of  the  mixture, 
formic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  also  produced. 

7.  Two  atoms  of  an  acid  give  off  2  At.  water  and  2  At.  carbonic 
acid,  and  are  converted  into  a  volatile  neutral  compound  (a  ketone). 

Many  compounds  of  a  monobasic  acid  with  a  fixed  alkali,  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  are  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  a  residue  of 
alkaline  carbonate  and  a  distillate  of  ketone.  Thus,  2  At.  acetic  acid 
and  2  At.  baryta,  yield,  after  thorough  drying,  2  At.  dry  acetate  of 
baryta,  with  evolution  of  2  At.  water: 

2C*H«0<  +  2BaO  =  2C<H»BaO<  +  2HO ; 

and  these  two  atoms  of  baryta-salt  are  resolved,  at  a  red  heat,  into  2  At. 
carbonate  of  baryta  and  1  At  acetone  ; 

2C*H»BaO*  =  2(BaO,CO*)  +  C^HW. 
Similarly,  for  the  other  ketones,  as  shown  by  the  following  oonspectus  : 

2  Atoms.  C   H   O  OHO        Ketones. 

Acetic  add  =88  8-2CO>-2HO»  6  6  2  Acetone 
Propionic  add  ss  12  12 
Butyric  add  =  16  16 
Valerianic  acid  =  20  20 
Benxoic  add  =  28  12 
Campholic  add  »  40  36 
Margaric  add   »  68  68 

IT  By  heating  together  the  potash  or  soda  salts  of  different  monobasic 
acids,  ketones  of  intermediate  composition  may  be  obtained;  thus  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  soda  and  valerate  of  potash  in  equivalent  proper- 


8 

«  10  10 

2  Proprione 

8 

»  14  14 

2  Butyrone 

8 

»  18  18 

2  Valerone 

8 

=  26  10 

2  Benzone 

8 

«34  34 

2  Campholone 

8 

»66  66 

2  Margarone 
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tions,  yields,  when  heated,  a  liqaid  haying  all  the  properties  of  a  ketone, 
and  the  composition  C"H^*0' : 

C\H»Na)0*  +  C»(H»K)0*  =  NaO,CO«  +  KO,CO»  +  C«H^«0». 

This  substance  is  eyidently  intermediate  in  composition  between  acetone 
and  valerone  : 

C«H«0»  +  C«H»0»  «  2(C^WHy). 

(Williamson,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  4,  234;  vid.  Ketones,)  H 

B.  One  atom  of  an  acid  strongly  heated  with  a  great  excess  of  dry 
fixed  alkali,  is  resolved  in  2  At.  carbonic  acid  and  either  hydrogen  or  a 
volatile,  neutral  organic  compound, — Baryta  and  lime  are  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  most  readily  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

Thus  the  following  transformations  are  produced,  with  loss  of  200'. 


C    H    O 

C    H 

Formic  add 

=    224  into  Hydrogen  gas  » 

2 

Acetic  acid 

B=    4     4    4  into  Manh  gas       » 

2     4 

Benzoic  acid 

»  14     6    4  into  Benzol             = 

12     6 

Cinnamic  acid 

=  18     8     4  into  Cinnamene      = 

16     8 

Cuminic  acid 

=  20  12    4  into  Cnmene           =» 

18  12 

Anthranilic  acid 

=  CMH'NO*  into  Aniline            = 

c^nrs 

Nitrobenaoic  add  =  C"H*N08  into  Nitrobcniol    =  C»«H«NO<  =  C»H«X. 

In  these  reactions,  a  hydrocarbon  is  always  formed  containing  C*  less 
than  the  acid,  and  therefore  placed  one  decree  lower  in  the  scale.  Thus 
acetic  acid,  which  belongs  to  the  series  of  ethylene,  C^H^,  yields  marsh-gas, 
CH',  belonging  to  the  series  of  methylene,  U'H',  &c.  Formic  acid,  alone, 
which  itself  belongs  to  the  lowest  order  and  contains  only  2C,  which  is 
entirely  expended  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  2C0',  cannot  yield 
any  hydrocarbon,  but  only  2H  in  the  free  state. 

Also  nitrotoluidine,  U^^H^X=:C^H''NO^  which  is  isomeric  with  an- 
thranilic acid,  is  resolved,  by  passing  it  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red- 
hot  lime,  into  2C0*  and  aniline,  C'H'N:  Bnt  salicylamide,  G'^H''AdO^O^ 
which  is  also  metameric  with  anthranilic  acid,  yields,  when  thus  treated, 
very  little  aniline,  but  chiefly  ammonia  and  phenons  acid,  C^H'O^ 
(Hofmann  and  Mnspratt,  Ann,  Pharm,  58,  222.) 

Just  as,  in  the  decomposition  of  anthranilic  add  by  fixed  alkalis,  a 
non-oxygenated  alkaloid,  viz.,  aniline,  passes  over,  so  likewise  quinine, 
cinchonine,  and  strychnine  yield  another  such  alkaloid,  viz.,  quinoline,— 
with  these  difi^erences,  however,  viz.,  first,  that,  instead  of  an  anhydroos 
alkali,  hydrate  of  potash  is  required,  so  that  its  water  may  furnish  oxygen 
for  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  secondly,  that,  besides  the  hydrogen  of  this 
Water,  hydrogen  is  likewise  evolved  from  the  quinine,  &c.,  itself. 

Those  monobasic  acids  which  contain  6  At.  oxygen  [two  in  the 
nucleus  and  four  outside],  likewise  yield,  when  distilled  with  dry 
fixed  alkalis,  not  8  but  only  2  At  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  2  At. 
oxygen  remaining  in  the  new  compound  which  goes  off  in  vaponr. — 
Salicylic  acid,  C'^^SO^  distilled  with  excess  of  Baryta,  yields  phenons 
acid,  C«H«,0».— Anisic  acid,  C»*H«0>,0*,  yields  anisol,  C%8,0».  Even 
salicylate  of  methyl,  CHH),G^^HH)^  which  is  metameric  with  anisic  acid, 
yields  the  same  compound,  viz.,  anisol. 

A  similar  decomposition,  depending  only  on  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  produced  in  the  wet  way. — Lectinorin, 
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O^HH)^,  boiled  with  barTta-water^jieldi  oaibonate  of  baxyta,  2(BaO,GO^, 
wbich  is  precipitated^  and  orcin,  C^HK)^. 


Peculiar  behaviour  of  Compounds  containing  Nitrogen  or  Chhrine 

towards  Fixed  Alkalis. 

a.  All  azotized  organic  compoundciy  wben  treated  witb  excess  of 
aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  tbeir  peculiar  nature,  give 
off  all  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Compounds  containing  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  amidogen,  require  but 
a  slight  heating  with  aqueous  potash  to  separate  all  their  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  For  each  atom  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  an 
atom  of  ammonia  is  eyolyed,  and  2  At.  water  take  its  place;  and  in 
combination  with  the  potash  there  remains  an  acid  having  the  same 
composition  as  the  amidogen-compound,  excepting  that  10'  or  20'  hare 
been  substituted  for  INH  or  2NH;  the  acid  likewise  saturates  a  number 
of  atoms  of  potash  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  ammonia  evolved. 

Thus,  oxamic  acid,  OH'NO*,  treated  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash, 
yields,  with  decomposition  of  2H0,  oxalic  acid,  C^HH)',  and  NH'  (or 
since  the  product  is  not  actually  free  oxalic  acid,  but  oxalate  of  potash  : 

C*H»NO« + HO  +  KO  =  C<HK08  +  NH«). 

Oxamide,  OH^NK)^,  is  resolved,  with  decomposition  of  4H0,  into  G^K'O" 
and  2NH>;  or, 

C<H*NH)<  +  2H0  +  2K0  =  C*K?0«  +  2NH>. 

Other  compounds,  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amidogen — indigo  and  glycoeol,  for  example-— either  give  off  no  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  or  yield  it  very  slowly  and  in  small 
quantity,  so  that,  after  several  hours*  boiling,  there  still  remains  a  nitro- 
genous residue,  such  as  gelatin,  albumen,  or  fibrin. 

But  all  azotized  organic  compounds,  in  whatever  quantity  and  in 
whatever  state  the  nitrogen  may  exist  in  them,  give  it  off  completely  in 
the  form  of  ammonia^  when  they  are  heated  to  redness  with  a  sufficient 
excess  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  and  quicklime. 
(Berzelius,  J,  pr  .Chem,  23,  231;  Varrentrapp  &  Will,  Ann,  Pkarm. 
39,  265.) 

In  this  reaction,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  hydrate  of  potash 
bums  that  portion  of  the  carbon  which  does  not  escape  in  combination 
with  hydrogen,  and  converts  it  wholly  into  carbonic  acid;  while  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  nitrogen  and  forms  ammonia^ 
if  the  organic  compound,  like  cyanogen,  meOon,  and  uric  acid,  does 
not  contain  within  itself  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  sufficient  for  that 
purpose!  The  rest  of  the  hydrogen  escapes,  either  in  the  gaseous  fonn, 
as  free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  or  olefiant-gas,  or  in  the  form  of  oily  or 
camphoroidal  hydrocarbons,  such  as  benzin  and  naphthalin.  On  the 
first  application  of  the  heat^  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash 
may  be  formed;  but  at  a  red  heat,  and  in  contact  with  a  sufficient  excess 
of  hydrate  of  potash,  these  compounds  are  completely  converted  into 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  (Varrentrapp  &  WilL) 

Ammonia  may  be  obtained  even  from  a  nitrate  by  ignition  with 
potash-lime,  provided  that  a  non-azotized  organic  body  be  added  to  the 
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mixture ;  bat  it  is  onl^  when  tbe  latter  is  present  in  rery  great  excess 
that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Thos, 
1  pt.  nitre  with  2  sngar  yields  only  0*28  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
which  should  be  formed  if  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  were  con- 
yerted  into  it;  with  10  sugar,  it  yields  0*43,  and  with  40  sugar,  0*79 
ammonia^  which  is  not  quite  ^  of  the  whole.  (Varrentrapp  &  Will.) 

On  this  entire  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  of  organic  compounds  into 
ammonia^  is  founded  the  process,  first  given  by  Varrentrapp  &  Will, 
for  the  determination  of  ammonia.  Subsequently,  Will  showed  (Ann, 
Fharm,  45,  95),  that  no  ammonia  is  given  off  when  non-azotized  organic 
compounds  are  heated  with  pure  soda-lime,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Reiset  (II.,  419),  who  used  in  his  experiments,  as  he  afterwards  found, 
soda  which  was  contaminated  with  nitrate. 

Many  nitrogenous  substances,  ignited  with  dry  alkalis,  either  caustio 
or  carbonated,  produce  a  metallic  cyanide  in  the  residue.  The  charcoal 
here  reduces  the  alkali  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  reduced  metal  takes 
up  two  other  atoms  of  carbon  and  1  At.  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cyanogen. 
The  metallic  cyanide  is  also  formed  when  hydrate  of  potash  is  used;  but 
if  this  substance  is  in  excess,  its  water  oxidizes  the  carbon  of  the 
cyanogen  on  further  ignition,  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
nitrogen  goes  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

6.  Organic  Compounds  containing  Chlorine  are  completely  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  metallic  chloride,  when  their  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lime.  On  the  contrary,  when  boiled 
with  aqueous  alkalis,  some  of  these  compounds,  such  as  C^H'CP,  remain 
undecomposed;  others,  such  as  G"H*Cl',  lose  a  portion  of  their  chlorine; 
others  again,  as  C^H'Cl,  give  up  the  whole. 

The  alksJi  either  abstracts  hydrogen  in  the  same  number  of  atoms  as 
chlorine,  so  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  &ct  withdrawn,  and  a  metallic 
chloride  and  water  produced  : 

C»H<a« + 3K0  =  C»H«a« + 3Ka  +  3H0. 

Chlorobeiiciii.  Chlorobe&nde. 

C^H^CP  +  KG  =  C*H»Cl + KQ  +  HO. 

OU  of  olefiuit  Chloride  of 

gu.  acetyl. 

Or  the  abstracted  chlorine  is  replaced  by  the  O  of  the  alkali,  and 
moreover,  H  and  0  from  the  water  present  enter  the  compound. — An 
example  of  this  mode  of  action  is  seen  in  the  transformation  of  hydro- 
chlonc  ether  by  potash  into  alcohol  and  chloride  of  calcium  : 

C<H»C1  +  KG  +  HO  =  Cm«0«  +  KCl. 

Or,  in  place  of  the  abstracted  chlorine,  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  from  the  alkali  enters  the  compound,  and  then  also  an  atom  of 
the  alkali  itself.  Chloro-benzoyl,  treated  with  potash,,  yields  benzoate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  : 

CMH»C10S  +  2KG»  =  C"H»KO*  +  KCL 

Chloroform  heated  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  closed  tube  to  a  temperature 
above  1 00**,  yields  formiate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  : 

C>HC1»  +  4KG  =  CHKG*  +  3KCL 

Iodine-  and  bromine-compounds  exhibit  similar  relations  towards 
fixed  alkalis. 
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Many  copvkUed  compoundi  are  decompoaed  by  aqueous  alkalis^  into 
an  acid  oonstituent  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  a  non-acid  portion 
which  LB  separated :  e.  p,,  Compound  Ethers,  Fats,  &c. 
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Many  organic  compounds,  both  acid  and  non-acid,  when  treated  under 
certain  circumstances  with  ammonia,  form  with  it  peculiar  nitrogenized 
compounds,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  denominated  Amidogenrwrti' 
pounds,  or  Amides;  the  action  is  attended  with  separation  of  water  for 
of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  if  the  organic  compound  contains 
iodine  or  bromine). — In  some  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  leare  the  organic 
compound  for  a  while  in  contact  with  ammoniacal  gas,  or  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  ammonia;  e.  g.,  Oil  of  Bitter-almonds,  Chlorobensoyl,  Fur- 
furol. — In  other  cases,  the  neutral  or  acid  ammonia-salt  of  an  organic 
acid  is  strongly  heated. — In  other  cases,  again,  the  acid  upon  which  the 
ammoniacal  gas  or  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  to  worK,  is  converted 
into  an  anhydride,  which  then,  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia, either  giyes  up  no  water,  as  is  the  case  with  Lactide,  or  a  smaller 
number  of  atoms  of  water,  as  is  the  case  with  Succinic  anhydride. — Or  a 
compound  ether  (of  the  third  dass)  formed  with  an  acid  and  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit,  is  brought  in  contact  with  ammonia;  the  alcohol  is  then 
reproduced,  and  an  amidogen-compound  formed. — In  this  manner.  Oxalic 
ether  yields  Oxamide : 

2C*H»0,C<0«  +  2NH»  =  2C<H«0»  +  C^H^N'O*. 

Succinic  ether  yields  Succinamide: 

2C<H»0,C8H*0«  +  2NH»  -  2C<H«0«  +  CPVPiT'O*. 

The  compounds  thus  formed  are  sometimes  acid  (amidogen-acids), 
sometimes  neutral,  sometimes  basic;  the  last-mentioned  compounds  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  artificial  alkaloids. 

According  to  tne  nature  of  the  organic  compound,  and  the  number  of 
atoms  of  that  compound,  and  of  ammonia  which  act  upon  each  other,  and 
the  number  of  atoms  of  water  separated,  the  following  cases  may  be 
distinguished . 

a.  One  atom  of  an  aldide  (understanding  generally  by  that  term, 
those  bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  primary  or 
secondary  nucleus  with  20)  takes  up  1  At.  ammonia,  and  forms  there- 
with (2  At.  water  being  separated)  either  a  nitrogen-nucleus  (containing 
N  as  such)  H-  2H  outside,  or  an  amidogen-nudeus  (t.  e.,  a  nucleus  in  which 
part  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  amidogen=:NH'). 
In  this  case  20  are  replaced  by  NH. 

In  this  manner,  the  following  transformations  are  produced:  Phenous 
acid  into  aniline: 

CMH«.02  +  NH«-  2HO  «  C"H7N  «  C»H»N,H'  (  =  Ci«H»Ad) ; 
Benzil  into  Imabenzile: 

C»H»0*  (  =  C»HWO«,0»)  +  NH»-2H0  «  C»H"NO«  (  =  C»H»Ad,0*) j 
Isatin  into  Imesatin: 

CMH*NO*  ( =  C»«H*NO»,0')  +  NH»-2H0  =  Ci«H«N*,0»  (  =  CWH*AdN,0*). 

(The  fonnulte  in  brackets  are  expressed  according  te  Laurent's  view,  the  nucleus  to  the 
left  of  the  comma,  the  enveloping  atoms  to  the  right.) 
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h.  1  At.  of  a  monobasio  acid  (oontaining  4  At.  oxygen  outside  the 
nacleas)  likewise  takes  up  1  At.  ammonia,  separatee  2  At.  of  water,  and 
is  thereby  converted  into  a  compound  of  an  amidogen-nucleus  with  2  At. 
oxygen  (e,  g,,  an  amidogen-aldide).  In  this  case  also  2  At.  0  are  replaced 
byNH. 

Chloracetic  acid  is  converted  (when  chloracetic  ether  is  treated  with 
ammonia)  into  chloracetamide: 

C^HCl»,0*  +  NH»-2HO=  C<H»Cl"NO»  (=  C<AdCl«,0»); 

Lactic  acid  (used  in  the  form  of  lactide)  is  converted  into  Lactamide: 
C«H«0«  (  =  C«H«0«,0*)  +  NH»- 2H0  =  CH'NO*  (  =  C«H«AdO«,0») ; 

Butyric  acid  (by  treating  butyric  ether  with  ammonia)  into  Butyramide: 
C8H8,0*  +  NH»-2H0  =  C8H»N0«  (  =  C^H'Ad.O*) ; 

Salicylic  acid  (by  heating  salicyhbte  of  ammonia)  into  Salicylamide: 
C"H«0»  (  =  CMH«0«,0<)  +  NH"-2HO  =  C"H7NO*  (  =  CMH«AdO»,0«) ; 

Indigotic  acid  (by  treating  indigotate  of  methyl  with  ammonia)  into 
Anilamide: 

CMH»NO»  (  =  C"H«XO»,0*)  +  NH»-2HO  =  C"H«NH)8  (  =  C"H<AdXO*,0») ; 

Chloranilam  into  Chloranilamide: 

C»H»CPNO«(=  C»HAdCP0«,0<)  +  NH»-2H0=  C"H<CPN«0(«  C»Ad«CPO»,0>). 

e.  One  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  (containing  6  At.  oxygen  outside  the 
nucleus)  with  2  At.  ammonia,  yields  4  At.  water^  and  forms  an  amidogen- 
aldide  (».  €,,  a  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an 
amidogen-nucleus  with  2  At.  oxygen).  In  that  case,  40  are  replaced 
by  2NH. 

Thus,  under  certain  circumstances:  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into 
Oxamide: 

C<H«0»  (  =■  C*H«0»,0«)  +  2NH»-4HO  =  C*H<NK)*  (  =  C<Ad«0»,0») ; 

Fumaric  acid  into  Fumaramide: 

C5«H<0>  (  =»  CPHH)»,0^  +  2NH»-4HO  =«  C»H«N«0*  (  =  C<H«Ad«0«,0») ; 

Succinic  acid  into  Succinamide: 

(?H«08  (  «  C»H«0*.0»)  +  2NH»-4HO  =  C^H^N^O*  (  =  C»H<Ad«0»,0>) ; 

Pyromucic  acid  into  Pyromucamide: 

C»H*,0«  +  2NH»-4HO  =  C»H«NH)*  (  =  CMH«Ad«,0«) ; 

Mucic  acid  into  Mucamide: 
enH»»Oi*  (  «  C"H>«0»  0«)  +  2NH>-4HO  «  CMHON^OW  (  «  C»H»Ad«0^0«) ; 

Camphoric  acid  into  Camphoramide: 

C»H»08  (  «  C»H>«OS,0<)  +  2NHS-.4HO  =  C»H>«N',0*  (  =  C»H"Ad«0».0»). 

d,  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  with  1  At.  ammonia  forms  a  monobasic 
acid,  with  elimination  of  only  2  At.  water.  Here  20  are  replaced 
by  NH. 

In  this  manner,  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  Oxamic  acid: 

C*H«0»  (  =  C*H«oa,0«)  +  NH»-2HO  =  C*H»NO«  (  «  C«HAdO»,0^). 
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e.  2  At.  of  a  monobiudo  acid  with  1  At.  ammonia  yield  4  At.  water, 
and  fonn  an  amidogen-aldide,  whose  nucleus  contains  twice  as  many 
atoms  of  carbon  and  of  the  other  substances  in  the  nucleus,  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  acid.     In  this  case,  40  and  IH  are  replaced  bjr  only  1 N. 

Thus;  2  At.  Benzoic  acid  are  conrerted  into  Benzimicle: 

2(C"H«,0*)  +  NH*-4HO  =  C»H"NO*  (  =  C"H»AdO»,0»). 

Similarly,  2  At.  Opianic  acid  into  Opiammon: 

2C»Hwow  (  =  C»HMO«,0*)  +  NH»-4H0  =  C«H»»NO"  (  =  C«H»7AdO",0«). 

/.  1  At,  of  a  bibasic  acid  with  1  At.  ammonia  forms  an  amidogen- 
nucleus,  with  separation  of  4  At.  water.  Here  40  and  IH  are  replaced 
by  IN. 

Succinic  acid  is  thereby  converted  into  Bisuccinamide: 

C8H«0«  (  =  C8H«0»,0«)  +  NH»-4HO  =  C»H*NO*  (  =  C»H»Ad,0*) ; 

Phthalic  acid  into  Phthalimide: 

CWHW  (  =  C»H«0»,0«)  +  NHS-4H0  =  C>«H»NO*  (  =  CWH'AdO*) ; 

Mellitic  acid  into  Paramide: 

0»HH)*  (  =  C»H«0«,0«)  +  NH»-4H0  =  C^HNO*. 

In  this  last  case,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  too  small  by  1  At.  to  admit 
the  assumption  that  paramide  contains  amidogen;  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  is  unfayourable  to  the  amidogen-theory. 

g.  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  takes  up  1  At.  ammonia,  yielding  4  At. 
water,  and  forming  a  cyanogen-compound. 

Thus,  Formic  acid  is  oonyerted  into  Hydrocyanic  acid: 

C»H«0*  +  NH»-4H0  «=  CNH. 

h.  B  At.  of  an  aldide,  by  taking  up  2  At.  dSnmonia^  form  2  At.  water, 
and  are  transformed  into  a  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  2  At.  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  with  a  nucleus  which  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  aldide.  In  this  case,  60  are 
replaced  by  2N. 

Furfurol,  C^«H*0*  (=C>^H*0*,0'j  therefore  nucleus  =  10  : 6)  is  firvt 
converfced  into  Fnrfuramide;  and  this  compound,  when  boiled  with  water, 
is  ajg;ain  resolved  into  ammonia  and  furfurol,  but  by  boiling  with  potash, 
is  immediately  conyerted  into  Furfurine,  an  alkaloid  isomeric  with 
furfuramide: 

3CM»H<0<  +  2NH«-6HO  =  G^H'^N'O*  (nucleus  =  30  :  18). 

Bitter  almond  oil  yields  Benzhydramide,  Hydrobenzamide,  Amarine  (an 
alkaloid),  and  other  isomeric  compounds: 

3(CWH«,0«)  +  2NH»-6H0  =  C«H»8N«. 
In  a  similar  manner,  Cinnamon  oil  yields  Hydrurt  cFazodnnamyle: 

3(C"H»,0«)  +  2NH»-6H0  =  C"H«N«. 

Saljcylous  acid,  C"HK)*  (=C"H«0«,0«;  nucleus  =  14  :  8),  yields  Sali- 
cylimide: 

3C"H«0<  +  2NH»-6HO  «  C«Hiao«N'  (nucleus  «  42  :  24). 
Similarly,  Chlorosalicyl  yields  Chloroeamide: 
3C"H«aO*  (  =  CMH»C10«,08)  +  2NH»-6HO  «  C«H»C1»N«0»  (  =  C«H»C1»0»,N«). 
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Hydranisyl,  C^HH)*  (=C»H*0*,0»;  nuoleii8=  16  :10)  yields  Aniehy- 
dnmide: 

3CUH804  +  2NH«-6HO  =«  C«H9<0«NS  (nncteiu  »48  :  30). 

In  all  these  cases,  a  oomponnd  is  formed  containing  three  times  as 
many  carbon-atoms  as  the  original  compound,  inasmuch  as  3  At.  of  the 
same  are  held  together  by  2  At  nitrogen  (apparent  increase  of  the  number 
of  carbon-atoms  (p.  43). — Bineau  (Ann.  Uhim.  Phys.  67,  242)  proposes 
to  reduce  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  to  4  of  its  ordinary  amount 
(=:-^,  according  to  the  numbers  of  this  Hand-book),  in  order  to  obtain 
more  simjple  relations;  e.  g,^  inst^id  of  C^'H^N*,  we  should  have  C"H*N'. 

«•  1  At  of  an  aldide  whose  nucleus  contains  chlorine  forms  with  1  At. 
ammonia,  1  At.  of  an  aldide  whose  nucleus  contains  amidogen,  the  action 
being  attended  with  separation  of  1  At.  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  case, 
ICI  is  replaced  by  NH>. 

Chlorobenzoyl  is  converted  into  Benzamide: 

C"H«C1,0» + NH«-  Ha  =  C"H7NO»  (      C"H*Ad,0»)- 

Of  similar  nature  is  the  conversion  of  Chloroxyoarbonic   ether  into 
Urethane: 

C5»H*C10<  +  NH>-  HCl  «  C«H?NO<. 

Most  of  the  compounds  produced  by  ammonia  may  be  reconverted,  in 
presence  of  water,  into  ammonia  and  the  organic  substance  from  which 
they  were  formed,  resuming,  in  fact,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  in 
their  formation  had  been  separated  in  the  form  of  water.  This  trans- 
formation may  take  place  under  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  Heating  with  water.  For  this  purpose,  boiling  with  water  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  often  sufficient:  €.  ^.,  Oxamic  acid, 
Bensamide,  Hydrobenzamide,  Paramide,  Phthalimide,  Furfuramide.  But 
it  is  often  necessary  and  always  more  expeditious  to  inclose  the  substance 
together  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heat  it  to  a  temperature 
between  I5(f  and  220**:  e,g,,  Oxamide,  Euchronic  acid,  Lactamide,  Muca- 
mide,  Opiammon. 

2.  Addition  of  an  aaueous  acid,  whose  affinity  for  ammonia,  especially 
on  the  application  of  neat,  favours  the  production  of  that  substance; 
Oxamide,  Bisuccinamide,  Benzamide,  Salicylamide,  Furfuramide,  Lacta- 
mide, Ghloranilam.  In  the  case  of  Opiammon,  oil  of  vitriol  is  alone 
capable  of  affecting  this  transformation,  and  acts  even  in  the  cold; 
whereas  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  even  when  heated. 

8.  Addition  of  the  stronger  fixed  bases,  especially  of  potash,  in  case 
the  amidogen-compound  has  been  formed  from  ammonia  and  an  acid. 
The  fixed  alkali  acts  by  virtue  of  its  predisposing  affinity  for  the  acid, 
the  ammonia  being  thereby  set  free.  Cold  aqueous  potash  acts  in  this 
manner  only  on  Ghloranilam.  Boiling  potash-solution  induces  the  trans- 
formation of  Chloraoetamide,  Fumaramide,  Bisuccinamide,  Lactamide, 
Butyramide,  Anilamide,  Ghloranilam,  Ghloranilamide,  Benzimide,  Benza- 
mide, Salicylamide,  Salicylimide,  Phthalimide. — ^Benzimide  is  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash;  but  on  heating  it  with  hydrate  of 
potash  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  decomposition  takes  place.  Aspara^ 
gine  heated  with  salifiable  bases  and  with  water,  gives  off  half  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  then  remains  in  combination  with 
the  base  in  the  form  of  aspartic  acid. — Opiammon,  which  may  be 
decomposed  by  heating  with  water,  resists  the  action  of  boiling  potash.—- 
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Farfanunidoi  which,  when  boiled  with  water  or  treated  with  adds,  ii 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  farfurol,  is  converted  by  contact  with  potash 
into  Fnrf urine,  an  alkaloid  isomeric  with  farfdramide  itself,  and  not  decom- 
posible  by  boiling  potash. 

Bat  many  of  tne  compounds  produced  by  ammonia  cannot,  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  processes,  be  reconverted  into  ammonia  and  the  original 
substance.    Such  is  the  case  with  Aniline,  Benzilam,  CH'N,  and  Amarine. 

There  are  four  states  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  may  be 
supposed  to  enter  these  compounds;  vis.,  as  Ammonia,  NH';  as  Amido- 
^n,  NH';  as  a  double  atom  of  Laurent's  Imidogen,  viz.,  as  NH;  or  as 
Nitrogen  in  its  proper  form.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  water  which  is 
eliminated  must  oe  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
of  the  original  organic  compound;  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  sometimes 
wholly,  sometimes  partly,  produced  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 

These  compounds  rarely  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  chloranilam,  this  being,  in  £ftct,  the 
only  one  among  them  which  evolves  ammonia  when  treated  with 
€old  aqueous  potash. — A  single  atom  of  imidogen,  as  Laurent  considers 
it,  viz.,  N^H*,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  in  them,  at  least  according  to 
the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Hand-book,  half-atoms  being  inad- 
missible. The  assumption  of  a  double  atom  of  imidogen,  NH,  would 
introduce  uneven  numbers  of  atoms,  and  is  therefore  improbable.  If, 
for  example,  Butyramide,  C^H'NO*,  were  thus  considered,  we  should  have 
€«H*ImO^  that  is  to  say,  19  atoms;  in  Paramide,  G<'HNO^=C"ImO«,  the 
number  of  atoms  would  be  Id,  and  similarly  in  all  other  cases.  In 
certain  compounds,  however,  the  supposition  of  2NH  is  admissible. 

The  choice  then  lies,  for  the  most  part,  between  nitrogen  in  its  own 
proper  form  and  amidogen.  Probably  some  compounds  contain  it  in  the 
one,  some  in  the  other  state.  We  may  suppose  that  those  compounds 
which  can  be  reconverted  into  ammonia  and  the  original  compound  con- 
tain amidogen,  and  the  rest  contain  nitrogen  in  its  proper  form;  €,g., 
Aniline,  Imabenzil,  Benzilam,  and  Amarine. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  h  (p.  14*2),  2NH'  are  taken  up  and  5H0 
separated.  The  simplest  supposition  that  can  be  made  in  such  cases  is 
•that  the  6H  of  the  2NH'  are  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  oHO,  and 
the  2N  remain  as  such  in  the  product.  If,  however,  we  remember  that 
furfurol,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  is  first  converted  into  furfuramide, 
which  again  is  decomposed  by  water  and  acids  into  ammonia  and  furfurol, 
and  converted  by  contact  with  potash  into  the  isomeric  body,  furfurine,-^ 
moreover,  that  most  of  the  products  described  in  h  (p.  142)  are  capable  of 
reconversion, — it  will  appear  probable,  even  in  these  cases,  that  the  2N  of 
the  compound  are  originally  present  as  2NH'  or  2NH,  but  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  conversion  of  furfuramide  into  furfurine,  for 
example,  the  2N  are  freed  from  their  state  of  combination  with  H'. — Thus 
perhaps:  Furfuramide=C»H»(NH)»0«,  and  Furfurine =C«HWN«0*,H» 
(nacleas=dO  :  18).  Similarly,  Benzhydramide  is  perhaps  C*'H"(NH)'; 
and  Amarine,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  isC"H"N*,H'  (nucleus=42  :  18). 

In  the  mode  of  decomposition  given  in  %  (p.  143),  INH'  probably 
gives  up  IH  to  ICI,  and  NH*  remains  in  the  new  compound. 

In  decompositions,  according  to  b  and  c?,  2 HO  are  produced  for  INH'; 
and  in  those,  according  to  c,  4H0  to  2NH'. — In  such  cases,  the  simplest 
view  is  perhaps  that  of  Gerhardt,  viz.,  that  since  INH' gives  up  2H  to  form 
2H0,  or  2NH'  give  up  4H  to  form  4H0,  the  new  compound  must  contain 
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1  or  2NH.  But  it  is  likewise  possible  tbat  INH'  gives  up  only  IH  to  10 
of  the  componnd,  being  thereby  reduced  to  NH^  and  that  the  second  HO 
is  formed  merely  from  the  latter.  That  this  supposition  is  not  improbable 
may  be  seen  from  the  instances  adduced  in  e,  f,  and  g,  in  which  4H0  are 
produced  from  INH';  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a  separation  of  at 
least  IHO  from  the  organic  compound  itself. — If  anil  in  e^  formed  as  in  a, 
contains  nitrogen  as  such,  which  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  it 
follows  that  2H  must  have  separated  in  the  form  of  2H0  from  the  NH', 
and  the  third  H,  separated  from  the  N,  must  have  entered  the  compound. 

From  all  this  it  appears  probable  that  compounds  formed  from 
ammonia,  according  to  b,  c,  d^  e/f,  contain  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  amidogen,  NH',  and  are  therefore  true  amid ogen- compounds 
or  amides ;  hence  they  are  capable  of  reconversion.  Paramide,  G'HNO^ 
alone  forms  an  exception,  inasmuch  as,  from  its  composition,  it  cannot 
contain  NH',  but  is  nevertheless  veiy  easily  reconverted  into  ammonia 
and  mellitic  acid.     This  fact  requires  further  elucidation. 

In  the  cases  described  in  h,  a  compound  appears  to  be  formed  con- 
taining  2NH,  but  sometimes  capable  of  giving  out  2H  from  the  nucleus, 
and  being  converted  into  a  compound  which  contains  nitrogen  in  its  own 
proper  form. 

It  appears  then  that  nitrogen  may  be  contained  in  an  organic  com* 
pound  in  three  or  four  different  states,  viz.,  as  Nitrogen  itself  =N ;  as 
Hyponitric  acid  =  NO^;  as  Amidogen  =  NH';  and  perhaps  also  as 
Imidogen=NH. 


18.  Decompontioni  and  Transformations  by  HydrosuLphuric  Acid, 

a.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  up  hydrogen  to  many  compounds,  with 
precipitation  of  sulphur.  Thus  it  converts  Chi  none,  C"H^O^  into  Hydro- 
chinone,  C>^H«0*;  Isatine,  C"H*NO*,  into  Isatide,  C"H«NO*. 

6.  It  abstracts  the  4  At.  oxygen  from  the  NO^  in  nitro-compounds, 
and  transfers  to  them  2  At.  hydrogen,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur, 
thereby  converting  them  into  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  m  its 
proper  form,  or  perhaps  as  amidogen  (p.  75). 


]  9.  Decompositions  by  Sulphide  of  Potassium. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  decomposes  many  organic  compounds  by  double 
affinity,  yielding  chloride  of  potassium  andf  an  organic  sulphur-compound. 
Hydrochloric  ether,  C^HHUl,  with  KS  forms  KCl  and  sulphide  of  ethyl, 
C*H*S;  with  KS,HS,  it  forms  KCl  and  Mercaptan,  C*H*S«. 


20.  Decompositions  by  the  Alkali-metals. 

Potassium  and  sodium,  even  when  heated,  do  not  act  upon  com- 
pounds containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When  heated  with  com- 
pounds which  contain  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  they  take  up  that 
element,  producing  combustion  and  carbonization,  and  forming  a  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Dry  oxalic  acid  thus  treated 
produces  vivid  combustion;  tartaric  and  mncic  acid,  feeble  combustion; 
with  citric  acid,  carbonization  takes  place  without  combustion. 

VOL.  VIT.  h 
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From  liquid  compoande  oomparatirely  poor  in  oxygen,  potaasiom,  at' 
ordinaiy  or  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  drives  out  part  of  the  hydrogen 
with  efferyesoence,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  compound. 

Thus,  acetic  acid,  C^H*0^  is  converted  into  anhydrous  acetate  of 
potash,  C*H»KO*,— absolute  alcohol,  OH^O*,  into  the  compound  C*H»KO*, 
--and  cuminol,  C»H*»0»,  into  the  compound  C"H"KO».  On  the  addition 
of  water,  the  original  compound  is  reproduced,  together  with  potash.  A 
similar  action  is  exerted  by  potassium  on  other  alcoholic  liquids,  and 
upon  volatile  oils  containing  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of  oxalic  ether 
by  potassium  is  of  a  more  complicated  character. 

Potassium  heated  with  any  nitrogenous  organic  compound,  forms 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  detection  of  very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  is  iNuaed  upon  this 
reaction.  A  piece  of  potassium  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
test-tube,  and  covered  with  the  substance  to  be  examined;  the  mixture 
is  then  heated  to  redness  till  the  excess  of  potassium  is  volatilised;  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  precipitated  by  a  ferroso-ferric 
salt,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  if  cyanide  of 
potassium  has  been  formed,  leaves  a  residue  of  Prussian  blue.  Substances 
not  containing  nitrogen  as  such,  likewise  give  this  reaction  if  they  contain 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid.  Hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  instead  of  potas- 
sium, does  not  give  so  delicate  an  indication  of  nitrogen.  (Lassaigne, 
«/.  chim.  m6d.  19,  201;  also  J.  pr.  Ghent,  20,  143.) 

With  the  chlorine  and  bromine  occurring  in  many  organic  compounds, 
potassium  often  forms  chloride  or  bromide  of  potassium;  in  some  cases, 
however,  another  portion  of  the  potassium  is  transferred  to  the  compound* 

Thus  hydrochloric  ether,  treated  with  potassium,  gives  off  no  gas, 
but  forms  a  white  mass,  which  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chloride  o 
potassium  with  the  new  potassium-compound : 

C^H'Cl  +  2K  =  C*H»K  +  KCl. 

In  other  cases  again  the  place  of  the  abstracted  atoms  of  chlorine  is 
supplied  partly  by  the  potassium,  and  partly  by  hydroffen  from  water 
which  may  be  present.  Aqueous  chloracetate  of  potash,  in  contact  with 
potassium-amalgam,  is  converted  into  acetate  of  potash  and  diloride  of 
potassium : 

C*C1»KCH  +  6K  +  3HO  =  C<H»KO*  +  3Ka  +  3K0. 


21.  DecomposUions  and  Transformations  hy  Water. 

Water  may  transform  an  organic  compound,  by  imparting  to  it 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 

a.  The  compound  remains  undecomposed,  merely  becoming  richer 
in  hydrogen  and  oxygen. — Lactide,  C*H*0*,  is  slowly  converted  by  cold 
water,  more  quickly  by  hot  water,  into  lactic  acid,  C'H'O*.  Similar 
transformations  are  exhioited  by  the  acid  anhydrides  {vid.  Organic  acids). 
Oil  of  turpentine,  C**H",  placed,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  con- 
tact with  water,  forms  the  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  turpentine,  C*H*0*. 
Common  sugar,  C"H"0»  (or  C"H»0«),  is  converted  by  water  at  200^ 
into  grape-sugar,  C"H"0"  (or  C?*H»*0**J. 

b.  Or  the  addition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  water  causes 
the  original  compound  to  resolve  itself  into  several  new  compounds. — 
Oxamide,  C^H^NK)S  heated  to  226^"  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  takes  np 
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4H0,  and  ispesolred  into  oxalic  acid,]OH'0"  and  2NH';  similarly,  ozamio 
acid,  OH^NO*,  even  at  100°,  takes  up  2H0,  and  is  conrerted  into  acid 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  also  asparagin,  at  150°,  into  aspartic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


y.  Classification  of  Organic  Compounds. 

The  classification  which  will  be  adopted  in  the  present  work,  80  far 
a»  our  present  knowledge  of  organic  compounds  aUows,  is  based  on  the 
following  principles. 

It  is  supposed,  in  accordance  with  Laurent's  views,  that  organic 
compounds  consist,  either  of  primary  nuclei,  or  of  secondary  or  derivatiye 
nuclei,  or  of  compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  various  substances  exter- 
nally attached. 

We  begin,  as  in  Laurent  and  Gerhardt's  system,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  those  nuclei  which  contain  the  smallest  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
and  thence  proceed,  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  to  those  which  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  carbon-atoms.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  we  thus  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  organic, 
compounds. 

when  a  nucleus  or  other  organic  substance  may  be  probably  sup- 
posed to  be  not  simple  but  compound,  that  is  to  say,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  elementary  nuclei,  or  other  elementary 
organic  substances,  the  place  of  that  substance  in  the  scale  is  determined, 
not  according  to  the  total  number  of  its  carbon-atoms,  but  according  to 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  that  one  of  its  components  which  contains 
tiie  largest  number  of  those  atoms. 

When  two  primary  nuclei  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
but  different  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms,  such  as  Phenylene,  C^'H^  and 
Oleene,  C»H»;  or  as  Naphthene,  C*H«,  and  Terebene,  0»H*«,  the 
nucleus  containing  the  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  will  be  considered 
before  the  other. 

In  connection  with  each  primary  nucleus,  we  shall  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  its  compounds  with  substances  which  attach  themselves 
externally  to  it.  These  are  especially,  H  or  JV;  HO  or  H»0»;  0»,  0*  or 
P«j  HS  or  H»S«;  S»  or  S*;  HI;  P;  HBr;  Br*,  Br*  or  Br*;  HCl;  Cl»,  CI*  or  Cl«. 

In  combinations  of  a  nucleus  with  substances  externally  attached,  the 
composition  of  the  nucleus  may  generally  be  viewed  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Is  alcohol  to  be  considered  as  C*H*,HH)*,  and  acetic  acid  as 
C*H*,0*,  or  are  these  compounds  respectively  C*HH),H'0,  and  C^H'CHO'I 
Although  for  reasons  already  adduced  (pp.  20,  21,  and  32,  83),  the  latter 
view  may  be  the  more  probable,  still  the  question  cannot  be  considered 
as  definitely  settled.  The  former  view  has  been  preferred  in  the  classi- 
fication, because  it  yields  simpler  formulae,  and  the  nucleus  C*H*,  for 
example,  is  known  to  exist  in  the  separate  state,  whereas  C*HK)  is  not. 
With  regard,  however,  to  certain  substances,  the  formulad  founded  on 
the  latter  theory  will  be  given  as  the  more  correct;  and  then  the  former 
theory,  so  far  as  necessary,  will  be  distinguished  as  Th,  1,  the  latter  as 
Th.  2. 

Since  the  nucleus  is,  as  it  were,  enveloped  by  the  atoms  which  attach 
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tbemselves  to  it,  the  latter  may  be  distingnisfaed  from  the  atoms  of  the 
naclens  by  the  title  of  Envelope-atoms  {Eiillen-aiome);  they  form  with 
the  nucleus,  compounds  which  may  be  called  Envelope-nuclei  {HuUenr 
Kerne);  and  these  consist  of  a  Nucleus  {Kern)  and  an  Envelope  {HuUe)* 
The  substances  which  form  the  nucleus  are  called  NucUtts-matters  (Kern- 
sioffe),  and  those  which  compose  the  envelope  are  called  Envelope- 
matters  (Bullen-stofe),  The  nucleus  of  acetic  acid,  OHK)^  is  OH^  and 
the  envelope  0^;  the  nucleus-matters  are  C  and  H,  and  the  envelope- 
matter  is  0;  if^  however,  acetic  acid  be  regarded  as  C*H'0,HH)*,  the 
nucleus-matters  are  C,  H^  and  0,  and  the  envelope-matters  are  H  and  0. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  consider  compounds  of  the  nuclei  and  envelope- 
nuclei  with  other  substances,  organ io  or  inorganic,  products  which  may 
be  called  Conjtigated  or  Copulated  Compounds  according  to  Gerhardt^  or 
Syndesmides  according  to  Laurent. 

Thus,  every  primary, nucleus  forms  a  corresponding  series  of  Types, 
which  series  may  be  designated  as  the  Primary  Series,  The  first  type  of 
this  series  is  formed  by  the  primary  nucleus  itself;  the  second,  perhaps 
by:  Nucleus -hH;  the  third:  Nucleus -|-H*;  the  fourth:  Nucleus -h HO, 
the  fifth:  Nucleus  +  HH)*;  the  sixth:  Nucleus -f- O';  the  seventh: 
Nucleus  -h  0*,  Ac. 

After  each  primary  nucleus,  together  with  the  series  of  its  compounds^ 
follow  its  Secondary  or  Derived  Nuclei^  which  belong  to  the  same  type 
with  itself.  A  primary  nucleus  may  yield  a  number  of  secondary  nuclei 
of  the  most  various  composition,  according  to  the  elements  or  compounds 
which  wholly  or  partially  replace  the  H  of  the  primary  nucleus. 

Each  of  these  secondary  nuclei  generally  forms  several  compounds 
with  envelope-substances,  and  hence  are  produced  a  number  of  Secondary 
Series  equal  to  that  of  the  secondary  nuclei. 

Thus  the  primary  series  of  ethylene  [=:  Vine],  C^H^,  has,  among  otherSj 
the  following  members:  C*H*,0';  C*H*,0*;  and  the  secondary  series  belong- 
ing to  the  secondary  nucleus,  C^HCP,  has  the  following  corresponding 
members:  C*HCI*,0»;  OHCl'.O^.  —  C*H*0»  and  C*HC1»,0»  belong  to  the 
same  type;  so  likewise  do  C^H^O^  and  C^HCI',0;  and  in  this  manner  a 
type  of  the  primary  series  may  be  repeated  in  the  secondary  series. 

Lastly,  the  secondary  nuclei  frequently  produce  copulated  compounds. 

A  primary  nucleus  together  with  its  secondary  nuclei,  and  all  com- 
pounds yielded  by  the  nuclei,  both  primary  and  secondary,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  primary  series,  together  with  all  the  secondary  series  derived 
from  the  same  nucleus,  form  a  Group, 

It  appears  then  that  all  organic  compounds  may  be  first  divided  into 
difierent  groups;  each  group  resolves  itself  into  the  series  of  the  primary 
nucleus  and  the  series  of  the  secondary  nuclei;  each  series  consists  of 
members  of  difilerent  type ;  but  the  individual  types  are  often  repeated  in 
the  secondary  series. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  members  of  different  groups,  one  with  the 
other,  exhibits  Types  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  uford.  Thus  the  Nucleus- 
type  includes  all  the  nuclei,  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  various  groups; 
the  Alcohol-type,  all  these  nuclei  with  addition  of  H»0»;  e.  y.,  C*®H><>,H»0'; 
C"H'',HK)',  &c.;  the  monobasic  acid  type,  the  nuclei  with  addition  of  0*; 
e,  y.^  C'H',0*;  C*H*,0*,  Ac.  Ac. — These  types  in  [the  more  general  sense 
accord  pretty  nearly  with  Gerhardt's  homoloyous  stibstances,  in  which, 
however,  certain  restrictions  are  made  in  the  proportion  of  C  to  H. 
(Gerhardt's  Chirn.  org.  1,  25.) 
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VI.  SvooBsnoNS  FOR  A  Nbw  Chemical  Nomenclatttre^  particttlarlt 

FOR  Organic  Compounds. 

The  daily  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  chemical  com- 
pounds forces  upon  ns  the  conviction  that  arbitrary  names  based  upon 
their  origin,  properties^  historical  circumstances,  &c.,  are  insufficient,  and 
that  the  most  characteristic  appellations,  those,  namely,  which  denote 
stoichiometrical  composition,  cannot  be  formed  with  our  existing  nomen- 
clature, without  producing  words  of  intolerable  length.  A  perfectly 
satisfactory  name  must  denote,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  components  of 
a  compound,  but  likewise  the  number  of  its  atoms,  and  their  mode  of 
combination;  it  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  rational  formula  comprised  in  a 
word.  By  this  means,  even  polymeric  and  metameric  compounds  will 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other^  and  only  for  isomeric  compounds 
will  a  mode  of  distinction  still  remain  to  be  sought. 

To  render  such  an  attempt  successful^  without  producing  names  of 
too  ffreat  length,  each  element  must  be  expressed  by  a  monosyllabic 
word,  and  the  number  of  atoms  distinguished  (as  already  effected  by 
Laurent  in  a  somewhat  different  way)  by  alteration  of  the  vowels.* 

Let  a        e         i         o        u        ai       aii      an       5        ii 

denote         1234567890 

The  elements  in  the  free  state  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
names. 

0  =  Ane; — H=Ale; — C  =  Ase; — B  =  Are; — P=Ape;— Ss=Afe;— 
J^Asche  (long); — Br=Ame; — Cl=Ake;— P=Alfe;— N  =  Ate. 

K=Pate  (from  Fotash); — Na=Nate  (from  iVa^ron); — L=Late  (from 
Ziehen); — Ba=:Bare  (from  baryta);  —  St = Stare  (from  ^^rontian); — 
Ca=Care  (from  Calcium); — Mg=:Talke  (from  Talk); — La=Lante  (from 
Zan^hanum); — Ce=Zarme  (from  Cerium); — Y=Garte  (from  Cadolin 
and  Yttrium); — G=Gluke  (from  C/ycium); — Al=Talme  (from  Thon 
and  Acumen); — Zr=Zarke  (from  Zirconium); — Tb=TaiTie  (from  T^ho- 
num); — Si=KaIse  (from  KieeeJ). 

Ti=Manke  (from  i/enaAan);— Ta=Talte  (from  2T»ntoZ);— Wo= 
Wolfe  (from  fToZ/ram); — Mo=Molde(fromifb/yb(fenum); — Va=Wante 
(from  FanacRum); — Cr=Krame  (from  Chromium); — U=Ranse  (from 
Uranium); — Mn=Ganne  (from  ifan^nese). 

Ar^Karse  (from  -4r«enic);— Sb=Mapte  (from  Antimony)  ;—Te= 
Tarle  (from  ^^urium); — BissMarxe  (from  Mz,rkM\i)\ — Zn=Zakke 
(from  Zmc); — Cd=:=Ghklme  (from  GvJm&i)', — Sn=Stanne  (from  StMvnxxm)*, 
— Pb=Plambe  (from  Pluin6um); — Fe=Marte  (from  i/ars); — Co= 
Smalte  (from  SmxJU)', — Ni=NalKe  (from  iV^icikeQ;-^Cn=:Carpe  (from 
Cuprum). 

Hg=Kwakke  (from  ©uicfailver); — Ag=Targe  (from  Argrenftim)  ; — 
AnssOalte  (from  (?o/cO;—Pt= Plate  (from  Platinum);— Pd=Palte  (from 

*  The  author*!  ijstein  of  nomendatare  is  specially  adapted  to  the  (German  language, 
and  could  not  be  made  aTailable  in  English  without  many  alterations,  especially  in  tiie 
Towel-soonds  used  to  denote  numbers.  It  is  sufficient,  howerer,  to  give  the  original  form, 
as  there  is  but  little  probability  that  this  or  any  similar  system  of  nomenclature — ^which 
would  in  fact  invoWe  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language— will  ever  be  generally  adopted. 
Nevertheless  the  system  is  well  worthy  of  attention^  if  only  for  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
its  construction.  (For  observations  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  marked  distinction 
between  names  andfonnnlie,  vid,  Dumas,  Le^oiu  de  PkUotopkie  ekimique.)  [W.] 
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PaHsdivLm); — R=Prade  (from  jShcxfiam); — Ir= Parte  (from  Iridima); — 
06=Pasme  (from  Osmium). 

In  combining  tbe  names  of  the  elements,  the  final  ^  is  dropped,  and  if 
the  compound  contains  more  than  one  atom  of  any  element,  the  a  in  the 
name  of  that  element  is  changed  into  the  yowel  which  denotes  the 
number  of  atoms  present. 

Thus:  HO=Alan;  HO»=Alen;  CO*=ABen;  SO»=Afen;  SO*=Afin; 
S»0»=Efen;  S»0»=Efun;  S>0»  =  lfun;  S*0»  =  Ofun;  C10^=Akaun; 
S'Cl=Efak;  SCl=Afak;  PCl»=Apik;  PCT=Apukj  BP»=Arilf; 
NH*=Atel;  NH»=Atil;  NH*=  Atol;  NH»,HC1  or  NH*Cl=Atil-Alak  or 
Atolak;  K0= Patau;  Al*0»=Telmin;  Fe*0»=Mertin;  Fe»0*=Mirton; 
Fe»CP=Mertik. 

Since  ii  has  the  siguification  of  nothing,  all  oxygen-compounds  may 

be  designated  as  Unide;  hydrogen  compounds  as  Ulide;  chlorine  com* 

•  •  •  • 

pounds  as  Ukide;  sulphur-compounds  as  Ufide;  iron-compounds  as  Mur- 
tide,  <&c. — In  a  similar  manner,  the  oxides  of  iron  may  be  called  Jfur- 
tunide,  its  sulphur-compounds  as  Murtufide,  &c. 

Simple  salts  may  be  denoted  as  follows:  K0,C0'=Paton-i4«tfn; 
BaO,SO*=J5aran-4;?n;  AgO,NO«=  Tar^an-ui^wn  ;  KCl,PtCP=:PatoJfe- 
FlaUh. 

If  the  proximate  constituents  of  salts  do  not  enter  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms,  the  number  of  atoms  must  be  expressed  by  a  rowel,  preceded 
or  followed  by  ay  (which  letter  does  not  occur  in  the  name  of  any  of  the 
elements);  e,g,,  K0,2C0*=Fatan'Fjasen;  KO,3lO^ =Fatan-Ijaschtm/ 
6FhO, NO^=Jaiplamban'Atun.  The  j  precedes  or  follows  the  multiply- 
ing vowel,  according  as  the  name  of  the  element  begins  with  a  consonant 
or  a  vowel. 

Examples  of  double  salts:  KO,SO«  +  MgO,SO»  or  KO,MgO,2SCP= 
Fatan-Afin-Talkan-Afin,  or  better:  Fatan-Ialkan-efaJin, 

In  compounds  containing  water,  the  intimately  combined  water  which 
in  formuhe  is  expressed  by  HO,  must  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the 
name,  from  the  less  intimately  combined  water  of  crystallization  which  is 
expressed  symbolically  by  Aq^.  —  RO=Alan,  2K0  =z£len,  &c.;  but  Aq.= 
Was  (from  Wasser,  the  a  to  be  sounded  long).  The  number  of  atoms 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Was    Wes     Wis     Wos     Wus    Wais  Waiis  Wans    Wos   Wasu 

1  23456789  10 

Wasa  Wase   Wasi  Waso    Wasu  Wasai  Wasaii  Wasau  Was5  Wesii 

11         12         13         14         15         16         17         18         19         20 
Wesa  Wese    Wesi   Weso   Wesu  Wesai  Wesaii  Wesau  Weso  Wisii 
21         22         23         24         25         26         27         28         29         30 
Accordingly :    NaO,SO' -|- 1 0 Aq.  ^Naian-Afinr  Warn;—  CuO,NO* + 6Aq. 
=  Carpan-Atan-  Waia  ;  —  2NaO,HO,PO*  -H  24Aq.  =  Jenatan-Alan-Apuiv- 
Weso; — 3NaS,SbS'-hl8Aq.==7t7wrfa^-i/a7i<tt/'-Trflf«att/ — and,  to  take  one 
of  the  most  complicated  compounds:  NH*0,APO',4SO*-|-24Aq.=iift)^n»- 
Tekiin'Ojqfin'Weso,      This  last  expression    is    certainly   longer    than 
ammoniardlum ;  but  it  is  shorter  than  crystallized  ammonia-alum,  and 
even  than   the  formula; — for  the  whole  word  contains  ten  syllables; 
whereas  the  formula,  when  read,  contains  eighteen   syllables,  and  the 
composition  is  expressed  quite  as  precisely  by  the  word. 

I  do  not  see  many  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  this  attempt.  An  objec- 
tion may,  it  is  true,  be  raised  to  the  expression  of  the  numbers  of  atoms 
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by  ten  yowelfl  and  diphthongs,  which  in  pronunciation  are  not  always 
Ter^  clearly  distinguished.  But  the  chemist,  who  knows  how  much  the 
designation  of  a  compound  depends  upon  the  exact  pronunciation  of  these 
rounds,  will  take  care  to  sound  them  correctly^  If  we  were  to  stop  the 
Bumher  of  distinct  sounds  at  vl=z5,  we  should  be  obliged,  in  expressing 
higher  numbers,  to  make  use  of  the  inconyenient  quintal  system,  in  which, 
for  example,  we  should  have,  antt=50,  an(l=60,  ane=70,  &c.,  and  in 
which  18Aq.  would  be  expressed  by  mn,  and  24Aq.  by  woso.  This 
system  would  be  difficult  of  application.  Moreover,  the  use  of  diph- 
thongs introduces  more  yariety  into  the  names. 

A  confusion  of  the  consonants,  and  consequently  of  the  elements,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  apprehended. 

Finally,  the  hitherto  unaccustomed  sound  of  these  words  would  by 
practice  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  chemical  formula  in  which  the 
elements  are  denoted  by  letters,  the  only  difference  being  that  actual 
figures  are  more  easily  understood  than  numbers  expressed  by  vowels. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  this  nomenclature,  it  would  doubtless  be 
found  that  many  additions  and  improvements  were  necessary.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  I  content  myself,  so  far  at  least  as  the  inorganic  part  is 
concerned,  with  introducing  this  attempt,  in  its  principal  features  as 
above  presented,  to  the  notice  of  the  chemical  world,  and  shall,  perhaps,  at 
a  future  opportunity  develop  it  in  detail,  availing  myself  of  all  additions 
and  corrections  that  may  be  suggested.  I  should  not  indeed  have  brought 
it  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  but  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this 
Hand-book  meet  with  continually  increasing  acceptation,  whereby  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  generally  received  stoichiometrical  nomen- 
clature are  gradually  being  removed, — and  secondly,  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a  nomon^ 
dature  in  the  case  of  organic  compounds,  in  order  that  we  may  at  least 
be  able  to  give  names  founded  on  stoichiometrical  relations,  to  compounds 
which  are  yet  undiscovered  or  but  little  known. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  organic  compounds,  something  more  is 
required  than  the  names  of  the  elements  and  the  expression  of  the  num- 
bers of  their  atoms  by  vowels — ^the  numbers  being,  in  fact,  too  large  for 
Una  mode  of  expression.  If,  for  example,  we  would  designate  Paraffin 
in  this  manner,  we  should  obtain  the  expression:  O^an-Ulu^  which, 
though  a  short  word,  would  not  be  easily  reduced  to  numbers.  The 
same  inconvenience  is  experienced  with  compounds,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  contain  more  than  9  At.  of  water  of  crystallization ; 
these,  however,  seldom  come  into  comparison  with  organic  compounds 
containing  more  than  9  At.  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  further  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  name  to 
each  primary  nucleus,  so  that  its  name  may  at  once  express  the  large 
number  of  carbon-  and  hydrogen-atoms  which  it  contains.  The  number 
of  those  atoms  which  either  alter  the  primary  nucleus  by  substitution,  or 
attach  themselves  to  it  as  an  envelope,  seldom  exceeds  eight,  and  is 
therefore  easily  expressed  by  vowels.  Secondary  nuclei,  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  which -contain  a  large  number  of  atoms  capable  of 
replacement,  are  perhaps  best  expressed  by  particular  names.  In  order 
that  the  nuclei  maybe  readily  distinguished  in  the  compounds  which  they 
form,  their  names  must  begin  with  a  consonant  and  end  with  a  consonant 
followed  by  a  short  e;  for  the  hitherto  received  terminations  in  €a  or  van, 
might  be  mistaken  for  20  or  5Br.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  nuclei 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  metals,  their  names  are  best  formed. 
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not  with  the  rowels  a  and  e,  but  with  other  rowels  or  diphthongs;  for  u 
the  metals  rarely  enter  into  combination  in  more  than  2  At.,  their  names 
almost  always  contain  the  rowel  a  or  e, — and  as  organic  nuclei  rarely,  if 
erer,  enter  as  more  than  1  At.,  they  retain  the  rowel  or  diphthong  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  them.  Lastly,  if  we  even  regard  Stilbene  (Stilbe)^ 
C^H",  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  Benzene  {Bunze),  C^^H*,  it  may  still  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  particular  name,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  prored  to  be  a  double  atom  of  benzene. 

In  carrying  out  these  principles,  it  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to 
alter  more  or  less  the  names  hitherto  given  to  the  nuclei,  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  can  pay  but  slight  regard  to  etymology.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  alterations  required :  Palene  or  Methylene,  CH',  into 
Forme;  Ethene  or  Ethylene,  OH*,  into  Vine;  Butyrene,  C"H*,  into  Bute; 
Amylene  or  Mylene,  C^^W^,  into  Mt/le;  Phenene,  C"H*,  into  Fune; 
Benzene,  C**H*,  into  Bunze;  Salene,  C^*H«,  into  Tole  (from  Toluol)  j 
Cinnamine  or  Styrol,  C**H',  into  tStyre,  &c. 

When  a  primary  nucleus  is  transformed  into  a  secondary  nucleus, 
the  final  e  is  dropped,  and  the  elements  which  replace  the  hydrogen  are 
annexed,  the  number  of  their  atoms  being  denoted  by  the  appropriate 
rowel.  Thus  the  secondary  nucleus,  C*H^O,  of  Vine,  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  acetic  acid,  is  called  Vinan;  the  secondary  nuclei  of  Vine,  pro- 
duced by  chlorine,  viz.,  C*H»Cl;  C^H'^CP;  OHCP,  and  C*Cl*,  are  denoted 
respectively  by :  Vinak,  Vinek,  Vinik,  and  Vinok.  Indigo,  C"H*NO*, 
regarded  as  a  secondary  nucleus,  derived  from  Stpre,  C^'H^,  is  called 
Styraten,  In  these  names,  the  accent  is  to  be  laid  on  the  syllable 
denoting  the  nucleus. 

Since  the  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus  is  likewise  often  replaced  by 
NO*  and  NH',  perhaps  also  by  NH  and  by  S0%  it  is  advantageous  to 
express  these  compounds  by  the  monosyllables,  art  (from  Ni^ro),  arrU 
(from  Amidogen),  ant,  and  aft.  Thus,  for  example,  Nitrobenzide, 
C«H»NO*=C»WX=/'ttnar«;  Bi nitrobenzide,  C»H*X»=  Funer^-  Phtha^ 
limide,  C^m^K^O^ =StyramUm\  Sulphobenzide,  C"H*(S0»)=^tt«a/J5. 

If  the  nuclei  are  surrounded  with  enrelopes,  the  enreloping  sub- 
stances are  placed  before  the  nucleus,  the  rowel  following  the  consonant; 
6.  g.,  na  instead  of  an;  la.  instead  of  dl^  &c.  Thus  marsh-gas,  CH',H'= 
Leforme;  aniline,  C»H*N,H»=Ztf/ttna<;— aldehyde,  OHS0^  or  C*HH),HO 
=.Nevine  or  Lanavinan;  phenous  acid,  C**H*,6'  or  C^*lI*0,HO=i\^^ttn« 
or  Lanafunan;  —  chlorophenessic  acid,  C*'H*Cl',0*=iV(?/t*«dt ;  bromo- 
phenissio  acid,  C"H»Br«,0»=^;;yttmw;— chlorophenussio  acid,  C»HCI»,0» 
Jfefunvk; — nitrophenissic  acid  or  picric  acid,  C"H'X',0*=ir^ttmW/— 
chloracetamide,  C*Cl»Ad,0»  =  JV^mnaTH^O:;  —  acetic  acid,  C*H*.0*  or 
C^RH)yl{(yz=.N ovine  or  Lanivinan;  acetate  of  potash,  C*H*K,0*  or 
C^R^OyKO^^zIiiovinepat  or  Palinvinan.  The  oil  of  defiant  gas,  C*H*,C1* 
or  C^WCljUQl  =^  Kevine  or  Lakavinak ;  sesqnichloride  of  carbon, 
OCl*,Cl»  =  JTmnoifc;  alcohol,  C*H*,H»0«  or  C^AH),nH)  ^  Lenevine  or 
Linavinan;---'So  likewise  mercaptan,  C*H*,H'S*,  or  (>H'S,H'S=Zr«/wintf 
or  Li/avina/,  &e. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  names  of  the  nuclei,  which  may 
perhaps  be  thought  preferable  to  the  old  ones,  it  is  not  my  intention 
formally  to  introduce  even  the  organic  part  of  the  above  described 
nomenclature,  but  merely  to  insert  the  new  names  in  their  respectire 
places,  within  three-cornered  brackets,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  probable  adaptability. 

This  nomenclature  by  no  means  excludes  particular  names  for  trpes, 
both  of  the  envelope-nuclei  and  of  copulated  compounds  («.  g.,  Aldides, 
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Aloohols,  Ketones,  Compound  Ethers);  on  the  contrary,  the  designation 
of  the  more  complicated  compounds,  such  as  the  oxygen-acid  ethers  of 
copulated  acids,  &c.,  are  facilitated  hy  its  use.  [For  further  details,  see 
these  compounds.] 


VII.  General  View  op  Types. 

A.  Nuclei. 

a.  Primary  Nudd. 

These  nuclei  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  those  which 
are  known  in  the  separate  state,  the  number  of  carb<m-atoms  varies  from 
2  to  48,  and  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  is  to  that  of  carbon-atoms,  at 
least  as  1  to  3,  and  at  most  as  1 : 1. — Thus,Chry6ene=C^H";  Anthracene, 
C~H";  Stilbene,  C»H";  Naphthene,  C»H*;  Phenene,  C»H*;  Terehene, 
C"H",  &c.  Further,  Palene  or  Methylene=CH*;  Ethene  or  Ethylene, 
C*H*;  Butyrene,  C»H*;  Amylene,  C»H»«;  Oleene,  C"H»;  Cetene,  C»  H»,  &c. 
Many  primary  nuclei  are  not  yet  known  in  the  separate  state;  e,g,^  Benzene, 
C'^H',  which  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  bensoic  acid,  &c. — In  certain 
primary  nuclei,  not  yet  known  to  exist  in  the  separate  state,  e,  g„  in  that 
from  which  sugar  is  derived,  the  number  of  H-atoms  exceeds  the  number 
of  C-atoms. 

Most  of  the  known  JECydrocarbans  are  primary  nuclei;  some,  however, 
are  compounds  of  primary  nuclei  with  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
e,  g.,  Marsh-gas,  C*H',  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  meth3rlene 
with  H^  As  these  two  kinds  of  hydrocarbons  cannot  be  distinguished 
with  certainty,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  together. 

These  hydrocarbons  consist,  either  of  gases  distinguish^  by  great 
illuminating  power,  or  of  thin  oily  volatile  liquids  called  Volatile  Oils ; 
or  of  crystalline,  fusible,  and  volatile  bodies  called  Camphors  or  Stearop- 
tenes;  or  of  waxy  and  resinous  bodies,  like  Paraffin,  Ozokerite,  and 
Caoutchouc. 

The  following  table  contains  the  best  known  hydrocarbons,  arranged 
in  the  ascending  order  of  the  carbon-  and  hydrogen-atoms. 

The  determination  of  these  numbers  is  effected  by  the  following 
methods : 

1.  By  ascertaining  from  what  other  compounds  a  certain  hydrocarbon 
is  produced.  Thus,  when  alcohol  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  like- 
wise when  fusel-oil  is  dintilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  hydrocarbon  is 
produced  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
But  since  alcohol  is  C^HH)*,  and  fusel-oil  is  C^m^H)\  we  conclude  that 
the  hydrocarbon  derived  from  alcohol  (defiant  gas)=OH^,  and  that 
which  is  produced  from  fusel-oil  (amylene  or  mylene)=C^®H^^ 

2.  By  determining  in  what  proportion  a  hydrocarbon  combines  with 
other  -substances,  and  in  what  proportion  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  substi- 
tuted therein.  Since,  for  example,  oil  of  turpentine,  res^rded  as  C^W*, 
takes  up  only  IHCI,  its  formula  cannot  very  well  be  C'°H',  or  C'H*,  as, 
in  that  case,  I  At.  oil  of  turpentine  would  take  up  only  a  fraction  of  an 
atom  of  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.,  one-half  or  one-&nrth.  (In  some  cases 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  thought  preferable  to  suppose  that  2  or  4  At. 
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of  a  hydrocarbon  take  up  1  At.  of  another  substance. )-— Again,  as  in 
pheneue,  C"H',  IH  is  replaced  by  IX,  the  formuhi  of  phenene  oannot 
yerj  well  be  reduced  to  C«H»,  or  C%»,  or  C»H. 

3.  By  comparing  the  obseryed  yapour-density  of  a  hydrocarbon  with 
that  which  is  giyen  oy  calculation  from  the  assumed  formula,  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  diatomio^^as  should  be  produced.  Thus,  aocordiuK  to 
the  numbers  adopted  in  the  present  work,  G"H*  should  giye  the  follow- 
ing yapour-density  :  12  vol.  C-yapour=4-9920;  6  vol.  H-gas=0*4158; 
sum  =  5-4078;  and, 5 -4078 +  2 -1-2 -7039= calculated  yapour-density;  the 
obseryed  density  is  2 '77.  The  formula  C'H'  would  make  the  density 
only  half,  and  the  formula  C'H  only  one  sixth  as  great. 

4.  By  comparing  the  observed  boiling  point  of  a  hydrocarbon  with  that 
which  it  should  have,  according  to  ca&ulation.  In  the  column  headed 
''calc. '  in  the  following  table,  the  starting  point  is  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of 
turpentine  (C^H^*),  the  mean  value  of  which  is  1  GO"".  From  this  the  several 
numbers  are  calculated  according  to  Gerhardt's  law  (p.  57),  that  each 
addition  of  20  to  a  compound  raises  the  boiling  point  to  35°,  and  each  sub- 
straction  of  2C  lowers  it  35"^;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each  addition  of  2H 
lowers  the  boiling  point  15°,  and  each  subtraction  of  2H  raises  it  15°.  For 
the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  moderately  near  approxima* 
tion,  as,  indeed,  the  table  shows. — If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  dis- 
tilling fusel-oil  with  phosphoric  acid,  we  first  obtain  an  oil  boiling  at  35°^ 
and  regarded  as  Amylene,  C^^H*®,  but  afterwards  an  oil  which  boils  at 
160°,  we  must  suppose  that  2  At.  Amylene  haye  united  and  formed  1  At. 
Paramylene,  C**H» 
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20  16 
20  16 
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142" 
156" 

oil 
oil 

20  16 

160" 

165" » 
to  180"/ 

oU 

Methylene  =  Palene  (  =  Forme);  not  satis- 
factorily known  in  the  free  state. 

Marsh  gas  =  C*H«,H«. 

Olefiant  gas  =  Ethene  or  Ethylene  (  =s  Vine), 

Faraday's  most  volatile  empyreamatic  oil, 
probably  »  Bntyrene  or  Bntylene(«  Bmie), 

Amylene  ^  Mylene  (  =  i/y/e,  probably  » 
Caoutchene. 

Benzine  =  Phenene  or  Phenylene  (  =  Fune) 
=  Faraday's  oil>gas  camphor. 

Mesitylene  (probably  =  C»Uis}. 

Oleene  ( =»=  Prone). 

Benzoene  s=  Toluol  »  Dracyl    (  =^  7b/«} ; 
also  Retinnaphtha  which  boils  at  106". 

Most  volatile  portion  of  Rock-oil. 

Cinnamene  =  Styrol  (  =  Styre), 

Naphthene,  in  rock-oil,  probably  =  Elaene 
(  =  PryU),  which  boils  at  150". 

Cnmene  (  =  Kume),  probably  &=  Retinyl, 
which  boib  at  150". 

Campholene  (  =  Fole). 

Naphthalin  =  Naphthene  (  =  Nqfte.) 

Scheererite. 

Cymene  «  Camphogene  (=  C^e)  probably 
also  =:  Tolene,  which  boils  at  170". 

Neutral  oil  of  cloves. 

Oil  of  turpentine  in  Its  different  isomeric 
conditions:  Savine  oil,  Juniper  oU,  Bor- 
neene,  Empyreumatic  oil  of  Birch. 

(Oils  of  Lemons,  Pepper,  Elemi,  and  Pftrsley. 
\    Carvene. 
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Obs. 
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oil 
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oil 
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camphor 
oil 
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camphor 
camphor 

oil 

oU 


solid 
samphor 


Mentheae. 

Paramylene. 

Chrysene. 

Naphthol  in  rock-oil* 

Btilbene. 

Idrialin,  probably  =  Succisterin. 

fAnthracene,  with  which  aUo  Pyrene  is 
(     isomeric. 

Oil  of  Copaiba  and  Oil  of  Cubebs,  probably 
=  Cedrene,  which  boils  at  237"*. 

Retinol. 

Cetene.  The  formula  C'^H'*  probably  be- 
longs also  to  the  following  substances: 
Wine-oil  camphor,  260*;  Wine-oil,  280; 
Rose-camphor,  280*. 

Phylloretin  (?) 

Tekoretin  (?) 

Heveene  (?) 

Colophene;  PetrolenCi  which  boils  at  280*, 
likewise  belongs  to  this  place,  so  far  as  its 
other  properties  are  concerned. 

Ozokerite  (?) 

Paraffin,  probably  C«H«,H«. 


Oil  of  wax,  Aurad,  Hatchettin,  Caoutchouc,  &o.,  contain  xCH;  Fichte- 
lite,  xC^IP;  Hartite,  xC^H^;  but  with  respect  to  these  and  a  few  other 
hydrocarbons,  we  are  in  want  of  observations  of  the  facts  1 — 4,  in  order 
to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  number  of  atoms  which 
they  contain. 

From  the  table  just  giren,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 
Carbon  generally  combines  with  hydrogen  in  very  simple  numerical  pro- 
portions, and  most  frequently  in  the  ratio  of  1  : 1  j  and  thus  there  is 
produced  a  series  of  polymeric  compounds,  all  of  which  contain  6  pts.  C 
to  1  pt.  H,  while  the  individual  atoms  in  some  cases  contain  2,  in  others 
4,  8,  10,  12,  16,  20,  32,  88  or  40  At.  C  and  H.  To  this  series,  also, 
belong  Oil  of  Wax,  Aurad,  Hatchettin,  and  Caoutchouc,  in  which  the 
pumber  of  atoms  cannot  at  present  be  determined. — The  ratio  of  2  : 1  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  in  C"H^  and  C^^H^; — ^also  that  of  3  : 1,  as 
in  C^W  and  C»H*^-that  of  3  : 2  in  C»«H'»;— that  of  5  : 2  in  C»H»  and 
C»H»j— that  of  5  : 4  in  C»H»»;  C*»H»*,  and  C«H»  More  complex  relar 
.tions  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Those  hydrocarbons  which  contain  not  more  than  8  At.  carbon,  are 
gaseous  at  0^,  and  may  be  reduced  by  cooling  and  pressure,  to  verjr  thin 
oils.  Those  which  contain  more  than  8  atoms  of  carbon,  are  either  oily  or 
isolid,  and  in  the  latter  case,  crystalline  and  camphor-like. 

These  compounds  are  more  inclined  to  the  oily  and  less  to  the  cam- 
phoroidal  state,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  atom  is  smaller,  and  as  the 
carbon  predominates  less  over  the  hydrogen.  Thus,  all  hydrocarbons 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  ^H  are  oily,  excepting  Wine- 
pil  camphor,  Rose-camphor,  Aurad,  Ozokerite,  Hatchettin,  and  Caout- 
chouc, all  of  which,  to  judge  from  their  boiling  points,  must  contain  a 
)sucgB  number  of  elementary  atoms;  Paraffin  also,  C^H^,  doubtless  owes 
its  camphoroidal  condition  to  the  same  cause. — On  the  other  hand,  all 
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hydrocarbons  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  C-atome  to  the  H-atome  =  2  :  1, 
or  5  :  2,  or  3  :  1,  are  camphoroidal,  even  when  the  number  of  elementary 
atoms  contained  in  their  compound  atoms  is  comparatively  small;  C'H*, 
for  example,  forms  a  camphor.  The  only  exception  is  the  oily  substance^ 
Retinol,  C«H". 

Until  lately,  the  non-gaseous  and  non-resinous  hydrocarbons  were 
included  in  the  same  family  with  a  number  of  compounds  of  similar 
nature,  but  containing  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  or  of  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen,  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen.  This  family  is  that  of 
the  VolcUiUy  Ethereal,  or  Essential  Oils  in  the  wider  sense,  which,  according 
as  their  melting  point  is  below  or  above  0%  are  divided  into  Volatile  OUs 
proper,  and  Camphors  or  Stearoptenes. 

As  the  composition  of  many  compounds  included  in  this  family,  which 
are  frequently  mixtures  of  true  hydrocarbons  with  oxidized  hydrocarbons, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  complete  and  exact  separation, 
and,  moreover,  their  formation  and  preparation,  their  properties,  decom- 
positions, and  combinations  present  many  points  of  resemblance,  it  will 
be  best  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  general  view  of  volatile  oils  in  the 
wider  sense. 


Volatile  Oils  in  general. 

Preparation:  Fr.  Hofmann.  Opusctda  phys.  chim.  Lib.  1,  n.  1, 
p.  1. — Demachy.  Laborant  im  Grossen,  },  235. — Dehnb.  Crell,  chem. 
J,  S,  6. — SouBEiRAN.  J.  Pharm.  23,  537;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  25,  241; 
also  J,  pr,  Chem.  13,  123. — Ratbaud.  J.  Pharm,  20,  437. — Bley. 
JRepert.  48,  92. —  Dann  &  Volter.  Eepert,  55,  354. — Van  Hees. 
Pharm,  Centr,  1847,380. — Schaarling.  J,pr.  Ckem.  50,  375. — Cahours. 
^— On  the  light  oils  obtained  in  the  Distillation  of  Wood.  Compt,  rend. 
30,  126. — Stbnhouse. — On  the  oils  produced  by  the  action  of  Snlphurio 
acid  on  different  vegetables.  Ann,  Pharm,  74,  278;  Chem,  Gaz,  1850| 
319. 

Specific  Gravity:  Martius.  liq>ert,  89,  234. — Brandes  &  Reich. 
Brand,  Arch,  21,  155.— Guibourt  &  Chardin  Hadancourt.  J,  ckim, 
mid,  7,  596. — Van  Hees.  Pharm,  Centr,  1847,  380;  Jahretber,  1847-8, 
708;  Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  61,  18;  Pharm,  Centr,  1850,  157;  Jahreeber. 
1850,  486. 

Chemical  BeUUions,  Composition :  Boerhaaye.  Elementa  ChemicBf 
2,  124. — Gren.  Handb,  der  Chem,  2,  217. — Fourcroy.  Scker,  J,  3, 
539. — Robiquet.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  15,  27;  also  N,  Tr,  5,  2,  103. — 
Sadssurb.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  13,  259,  and  337;  also  Schw,  28,  389;  29, 
165  and  30,  364;  also  N,  Tr,  5,  1,  221  and  5,  2,  112.— Gobel.  N,  Tr. 
5,  2,  16. — Dumas.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  48,  430;  9\w>Schw,  66,  87.  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys,  50,  182  and  225;  also  Sdtw,  66,  73  and  89;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  5,  5  and  6,  257;  also  N',  Tr,  26,  1,  231.  J,  Pharm,  21,  191; 
also  Ann,  Pharm.  5,  5  and  6,  257;  also  N,  Tr,  26,  1,  231.  J,  PharTn. 
21,  191;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  15,  158;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  4,  437. — Dumas 
&  Peligot.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  57,  334;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  4,  386. — 
Sell  &  Blanchet.  Ann.  Pharm,  6,  259. — Blanchbt.  Ann,  Pharm. 
7,  154. — Kane.  Phil,  Mag,  J,  13,  437. — Zbllbb.  Jahrb,  f,  Pharm. 
18,  1,  73,  153,  217,  281,  353;  19,  1,  65, 

Alterations  produced  by  Cold,  Light,  and  Air:  Margiteron.  J,  Phys. 
45,  136. — Tingry.    J,  Phys,  56,  161. — Seb.  Bucholz.    Tasehenh,  1785, 
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101. — BiZTO.  Brugn,  Owm.  \9,  360. — UNYBRDO^Bsif.  Pogg.  8,  483. — 
Th.  Saussurb.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhp9.  49,  225;  also  Fogg.  21,  370;  also 
Ann.  Fharm.  3,  157. 

DeoumposfUion  by  DistiUaiion  with  Earthy  Stthstances:  Hassb.  Crell, 
Ann.  1786,  2,  36  and  128. — W.  B.  Trommbdorff.  Diss,  de  oleU  esten- 
Ualibua,  Ac.    Erf.  1766. 

DecampoHiion  by  Nitric  Acid :  Olaus  Barrichiub.  Thorn.  Bartho- 
lini  Acta  med.  et  philos.  Hafn.  1671. — Fr.  Hofmann.  Oputc.  phys, 
ehiin.  Lib.  1,  Obs.  3. — Gboffrot.  Afim.  de  VAcad.  de  Farisy  1726, 
95.— RouELLE.  Ibid,  1747,  43. —  Scheele,  Opmc.  2,  206. — Hassb. 
Crell  N.  Endtdeck.  9,  42 ;  and  GreU  Ann.  1785,  1,  422.— Kbls.  CreU 
Ann.  1785,  1,  302. — Gren.  CreU  Ann.  1786,  2,  151. — ^Dollfuss. 
Crell  Ann.  1787,  1,  443. — Proust.  N.  Gehl.  6,  376. — Grotthuss. 
N.  Gehl.  8, 709.— BoNASTRB.     J.  Fharm.  11,  529;  also  iV^.  ^.  12,  1,  180. 

Actum  of  Sulphuric  and  Hydrochloric  acid:  Hassb.  CreU  Ann. 
1786,  2,  36  and  128. — Achard.     Chem.  phys.  Schrifien,  305. 

Action  of  Iodine:  Tuchen.  Kurze  iiberaicht  der  wichtigsten  Red" 
gentien,  s.  56. — Walckbr.  Fogg^  6,  126. — Flashoff,  Zellbr.  Br. 
Arch.  33,  225  and  36,  257. — ^Wimckleb.  Eepert.  32,  271  and  33, 185. — 
Guyot.  J.  9cienc.  phys.  5,  230. — Well.  Ann.  Fharm.  65,  230;  also 
Fharm.  Cenir.  1848,  230;  abo  Jahresb.  1847-8,  709. 

VolcUile,  Ethereal,  Essential,  or  Distilled  Oils  in  general  are  organic 
compounds,  either  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  the  same 
elements  with  addition  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  nitro* 
ffen;  mostly  colourless;  of  specific  gravity  from  0'627  to  1*094;  rarely 
heavier  than  water,  and  then  only  in  a  slight  degree;  capable  of  assuming 
the  crystalline  form  at  various  temperatures  from  below—  27"^  to  +  240°; 
of  thin  oily  consistency  at  higher  temperatures;  and  wholly  or  partly 
volatile  at  still  higher  temperatures;  they  leave  a  transient  oily  stain  on 
paper;  have  a  peculiar  and  generally  pungent  odour,  agreeable  in  some 
cases,  repulsive  in  others;  and  a  strong,  mostly  warm  and  aromatic 
taste; — they  bum  with  a  bright  but  very  smoky  flame,  and  dissolve  very 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

If  tne  volatile  oil  is  liquid  at  0°,  it  is  called  Volatile  Oil  proper, 
Elaioptene  (Berselius)  or  Hygrusin  (Bizio);  if  it  does  not  melt  till  heated 
above  0%  it  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Camphor  (Naumann,  Chymia 
Medica,  1751, 1,238),  Camphoride  {TiimanadorS),  Stearopiene  (Berzelius), 
or  Steretuin  (Bizio). 

ffistory.  Boerhaave  regarded  volatile  oils  as  compounds  of  a  resinous 
substratum  with  a  peculiar  odorous  principle,  Spiritus  Rector  Aroma, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  highlv  volatile  and  scarcely  ponderable,  and  to 
be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  odours  of  organic  bodies.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  supposed,  as  first  suggested  by  Gren  and  Fourcroy,  that  the 
peculiar  odour  of  volatile  oils  is  a  property  belonging  to  the  bodies 
themselves. 

Sources,  1.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  in  ants,  in  castoreum,  in  am- 
bergris, in  the  stinking  liquid  of  the  Viverra  Futorius,  and  probably  in 
many  other  odorous  animal  products. — 2.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
very  large  quantity,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  stem  and  root;  under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  calicos, 
petals,  fruits,  &c«;  in  the  di£fetent  coatings  of  the  seed,  and  in  the  cellular 
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tiflsne  of  the  seed-reasels;  rarelj  in  the  albamen,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  embryo  of  the  seed.  (Wahlenberg,  N,  Oekl.  8,  134.) — 3.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom^  in  rock-oiL 

Many  volatile  oils  are  artijicially  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
other  compounds,  mostly  organic.  To  this  class  belong  the  volatile  oils 
produced  by  heat,  by  fermentation,  by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  and 
those  obtained  from  cast-iron. 

1.  In  the  Dry  or  DcBtructive  DittiUation  of  most  other  organic  com- 
pounds, there  passes  over  a  watery  liquid,  together  with  a  brown  oily 
liquid,  sometimes  of  thin,  sometimes  of  thick  consistence,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  various  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  other  substances.  The  oils  thus 
produced  are  called  EmpyreumcUic  Oils.  {Brenzliche,  hrandige^oder  empy- 
reumcUucke  Oele,  Pyrdaine,  pp.  79,  80,  81.)  By  repeated  distillation 
with  or  without  water,  the  empyreumatic  oils  may  be  freed  from  resins, 
and  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin,  colourless  fluids.  By  distillation  over 
lime  or  potash,  oils  which  do  not  combine  with  those  alkalis  may  be 
freed  from  acetic  and  various  empyreumatic  acids;  similarly,  by  distilla- 
tion over  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  may  be  freed  from  ammonia  and 
certain  volatile  alkaloids,  which  are  likewise  formed  in  the  dry  distilla- 
tion. The  product  thus  obtained  is  either  a  simple  empyreumatic  oil,  or 
a  mixture  of  several;  the  mode  of  separatiufi^  them  in  the  latter  case  will 
be  explained  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  individual  oils. 

These  empyreumatic  oils  also  are  either  pure  hydrocarbons,  such  as 
Eupione,  or  oxidized  hydrocarbons,  like  Creosote;  m  like  manner,  some 
of  them  are  oils  properly  so  called,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  while 
others  are  camphors  or  stearoptenes,  like  Naphthalin. 

Many  empyreumatic  oils  are  produced  by  distilling  organic  compounds 
with  excess  of  baryta,  lime,  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  or  chloride  of 
zinc.  The  two  former  bodies  serve  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  organic  compound  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  two  latter  to  remove  it  in  the  form  of  water. 

2.  Volatile  oils  prodtLced  by  Fermentation. — Many  volatile  oils  appear 
to  be  formed  in  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  other  similar  processes  of 
decomposition  of  inodorous  parts  of  plants, — e.  g.,  fusel-oil  (which,  how- 
ever, is  an  alcohol),  and  the  oils  obtained  by  leaving  Hh.  Centaur,  mm., 
Fatfarce,  If  ambit,  Trifol,  Jibrini,  Ac,  to  ferment  in  contact  with  water, 
and  distilling  the  fermented  mass. 

3.  Volatile  oile  produced  by  Sulphuric  acid, — To  this  class  belong  Oil 
of  Wine,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  excess  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  Furfurol,  and  other  oils  of  similar  nature,  which  pass  over  when 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (with  or  without  addition  of  oxide  of  manganese)  is 
distilled  with  sawdust,  gluten,  starch,  sugar,  &c. 

4.  Volatile  oils  produced  by  Phosphoric  acid. — Peppermint-camphor 
distilled  with  phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  with  loss  of  water,  into  Men- 
thene,  and  Ethal  into  Getene. 

5.  When  cast-iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  gas  passes  over  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil. 

6.  ^  The  volatile  oils  of  Spirwa  ulmaria  and  Gaultheria  procumbens. 
may  likewise  be  obtained  by  artificial  processes. 

Those  volatile  oils  which  exist  ready-formed  in  plants  and  animals 
(generally  enclosed  in  cells)  are  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods. 
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1.  Bp  Presmre. — This  method  snoceeds  only  with  certain  ports  of 
plants  which  are  very  rich  in  oi],  sach  as  lemon  and  orange-peeL 

2.  By  DidiUaUony  generally  with  addition  of  water. — Heating  without 
water  is  apt  to  produce  charring  and  admixture  of  empyreumatic  oils. 
The  snhetances  containing  the  volatile  oil  are  either  mixed  with  water  in 
a  large  still  or  retort,  and  distilled  after  sufficient  maceration;  or  they 
are  placed  in  the  dry  state  on  an  upper  perforated  base  of  the  still,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  water.  Although  the  boiling  point 
of  most  volatile  oils  is  above  that  of  water,  they  nevertheless  volatilize 
at  100°,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  oil-vapour  to  the  vapour 
of  water  produced  at  that  temperature.  (I.,  265  and  266.)  In  the  distiU 
lation  of  the  less  volatile  oils,  however,  it  is  usual  to  add  common  salt  to 
the  water,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  and  thereby 
increase  the  tendency  of  the  oil  to  pass  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour. 
The  vapours  condense  in  the  cooling  tube  or  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold 
for  the  purpose;  and  the  water  takes  up  as  much  of  the  oil  as  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving.  If  the  quantity  of  oil  present  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  water,  the  excess  separates  out;  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  distillate  is  eohobaied;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  containing  the  oil  in 
solution  is  distilled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  substance  which  contains 
the  oil,  and  thereby  made  to  take  up  a  double  quantity  of  oil.  A  more 
abundant  product  is  likewise  obtained  by  distilling  the  original  vegetable 
substance,  not  with  pure  water,  but  with  water  which  has  previously 
been  used  for  the  same  distillation,  and  is  therefore  saturated  with  oil. — 
If  the  oil  which  passes  over  readily  solidifies,  the  cooling  tube  must  not 
be  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature. — The  oil  which  collects  either  at  the 
top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  separated  mechanically  from  the 
water.  This  separation  may  bo  for  the  most  part  effected  during  the 
distillation  by  the  use  of  the  Florentine  Bottle  (Florentiner  Flaeehe^y  and 
other  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose  by  Chevallier  (J.  ehim.  tn^d, 
2,  66),  Brandes  fiV.  Br.  Arch.  14,  189),  Desmarest  {J.  Pharm.  26,  697), 
and  Hausler  {Jahrh,  pr.  Pharm,  7,  96). 

Many  plants  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  after  drying;  and  when 
distilled  in  the  fresh  state,  with  cold  water,  they  yield  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  oil  together  with  turbid  water;  but  if  covered  with 
boning  water  and  then  distilled,  they  yield  dear  water  and  less  oil.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  when  the  plant  is  dried,  or  immersed  in 
cold  water  containing  air,  the  oil  oxidizes,  and  is  thereby  rendered  less, 
soluble  in  water;  hence  it  forms  a  poorer  and  turbid  solution,  and  for  the 
most  part  separates  out.  (Desmarest,  J,  Pharm.  19,  163;  abUr,  Ann, 
Pharm.  9,  291.) 

Volatile  oils  obtained  by  distillation,  and  likewise  the  water  which 
passes  over  with  them,  have  at  first  an  unpleasant,  empyreumatic  odour, 
which,  however,  is  not  permanent. 

3.  Many  strongly  smelling  parts  of  plants  yield  no  volatile  oil,  even 
by  repeated  cohobalion  with  water,  probably  because  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  them  is  too  small,  or  because  the  oil  is  too  solnble  in  water,  or 
too  much  inclined  to  decompose  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat;  e.g.,  the 
flowers  of  many  kinds  of  Nareiews  and  Hyacinth;  of  Polyanthes  Jon* 
quUla,  Viola  odorata,  Jatmium  of.,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Tilia 
£uropasay  Rewda  odorata,  Heliotropium  Europanim.  Such  flowers, 
placed  in  layers  between  cotton  soaked  in  olive  oil,  impart  their  perfume 
to  the  oil. 

From  some  of  them  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  the  odori- 
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ferons  principle  in  the  separate  state.  Robiqnet  {J,  Pharm.  2\,  334) 
exhausted  the  fresh  corollas  of  Pclyanthea  JonquUla  with  ether  in 
compression-filters;  separated  the  upper  yellow  ethereal  stratum  of 
liquid  from  the  lower^  watery  layer;  distilled  the  ether  from  the  upper 
liquid  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  obtained  a  residue  consisting  of  crystalline 
nodules^  together  with  a  mother-liquid,  which,  when  eyaporated  in  the 
air  gave  off  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour  of  jonquils.  The  crystalline 
nodules,  when  purified,  formed  an  inodorous  camphor ;  and  it  appeared  to 
Robiqnet,  that  the  odoriferous  oil  was  converted  into  this  camphor  by 
exposure  to  the  air. — L.  A.  Buchner  \{N.  Br.  Arch.  8,  70)  obtained 
similar  results  by  applying  Robiquet*s  process  to  the  flowers  of  Phila- 
delphtUf  Tilia,  and  Reseda. 

4.  The  less  volatile  oils,  and  more  especially  the  camphors,  are  like- 
wise frequently  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  from  which  they  are 
afterwards  separated  by  evaporation  and  cooling. 

Many  gum-resins^  such  as  myrrh,  do  not  yield  the  oil  which  they 
contain,  or  at  least  yield  it  very  imperfectly,  by  distillation  with  water, 
because  it  is  enveloped  in  gummy  matters.  To  extract  the  oil  from  these 
gum-resins,  they  are  pulverized  and  then  exhausted  three  times  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  alcohol,  agitating  frequently,  and  leaving  the  whole 
to  stand  for  some  time;  the  filtered  tincture  is  then  poured  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  both  apertures  of  which  are  left  open,  and  left  for  some 
months  at  a  temperature  of  12** — 21°,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
is  evaporated  (if  heat  were  applied,  the  oil  would  likewise  pass  over). 
The  turpentine- like  residue  is  then  covered  with  water,  and  distilled  after 
twelve  hours,  whereupon  the  oil  passes  over  in  abundance.  (Bonastre, 
J.  Pharm.  17,  108;  also  N.  Tr.  24,  1,  270.) 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  three  modes  of  preparation 
rarely  consists  of  a  simple  volatile  oil,  but  generally  of  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  oils.  The  lighter  and  more  volatile  of  these  is  usually  a  pure 
hydrocarbon;  the  other  is  either  an  oil  containing  oxygen,  or  a  camphor. 
These  bodies  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  their  melting  points  :  thus, 
a  volatile  oil,  properly  so  called,  often  holds  a  camphor  in  solution,  and 
the  latter  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  especially  if  part  of  the  volatile  oil 
(which  is  more  easily  vaporized)  has  been  previously  driven  off.  Some- 
times again  they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  volatility;  when 
such  a  mixture  is  distilled,  the  boiling  point  is  at  first  low,  but  rises  as  the 
quantity  of  the  more  volatile  oil  in  the  residue  diminishes,  till  at  length, 
when  the  whole  of  the  latter  has  passed  over  (together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  more  fixed  oil),  the  boiling  point  no  longer  rises,  but 
remains  constant.  In  such  cases,  the  more  volatile  oil  generally  consists 
wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  while  the  more  fixed  oil  likewise  contains 
oxygen.  The  former  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  over  fused 
hydrate  of  potash;  but  the  more  fixed  oil  when  thus  treated,  takes  np 
an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash 
(liberating  the  hydrogen),  and  is  converted  into  an  acid  which  remains 
combined  with  the  potash.  Hence  to  separate  the  non-oxygenated  oil 
from  such  a  mixture,  it  is  partly  distilled  so  as  to  leave  behind  the 
CT^&ter  part  of  the  more  fixed  oil,  and  the  portion  which  first  passes  over 
IS  made  to  drop  slowly  through  the  tubulus  of  another  retort  upon 
hydrate  of  potash  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the  non-oxygenated  oil  then 
passes  over  pure.  ^Oerhardt  &  Cahours,  iV'.  Ann.  Okitn.  Phy$,  i,  61.) 

If  a  volatile  oil  has  been  partly  converted  into  a  resin  by  continued 
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expofinre'  t6  tbe  air,  it  may  be  freed  from  tbe  resin  by  distillation  with 
water. — Auj  moisture  which  adheres  to  an  oil  majr  be  removed  bj 
continued  contact  and  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium^  and  subsequent 
decantation. 

Adulteration  of  Volatile  OUs  proper. 

I.  With  Fixed  Oils.  —  1.  Oils  thus  adulterated  leave  upon  paper  a 
greaffjr  spot,  which  remains  even  after  long-continued  warming  at  100^— 

2.  When  the  mixture  is  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over, 
while  the  fixed  oil  remains,  and  may  be  detected  by  saponifying  it  with 
potash. — 3.  On  dissolving  the  volatile  oil  in  three  times  its  volume  of 
80  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed  oil  remains  undissolved* 

II.  With  Alcohol,  —  1.  When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  large,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a 
milky  turbidity.  Hence  the  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  determined  by 
shaking  up  the  oil  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  in  a  graduated  test-tube 
four  inches  long,  and  observing  the  diminution  of  volume.  (Lipowitz, 
iT.  Br.  Arch.  29,  932.)  The  result,  however,  is  not  quite  accurate, 
because' the'separated  oil  still  retains  a  portion  of  alcohol.  —  2.  A  mixture 
of  5  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  1  part  of  alcohol,  does  not  become 
turbid  on  addition  of  water,  and  requires  frequent  agitation  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water  to  free  it  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol. 
When  poured  upon  water,  it  may  be  observed  to  give  up  the  alcohol  in 
stri».  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  279;  also  JSchw,  35,  438.) 
— 3.  The  mixture,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  the  alcohol  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  distillation ;  and  this  first  distillate,  when  concen- 
trated by  rectification,  yields  alcohol,  easily  recognized  by  its  smell,  taste, 
density,  boiling  point,  and  flame.  —  4.  Into  a  graduated  tube,  two- 
thirds  filled  with  the  oil,  some  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  free  from 
dust,  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  heated  for  hve  minutes  on  the  water* 
bath,  with  frequent  agitation.  If  no  alcohol  is  present,  the  lumps  of 
chloride  of  calcium  appear  unaltered  after  cooling;  if  a  small  quantity  is 
present,  they  appear  effloresced  and  baked  together;  and  a  larger  quantity 
causes  them  to  deliquesce  with  the  alcohol  into  a  fluid  layer,  the  oil 
floating  on  the  top,  and  appearing  diminished  in  volume  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  It  is  best  to  introduce  only  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  at  first,  so  that,  if  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
should  be  but  small,  the  alterations  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  may  still 
be  perceptible.  TBorsarelli,  J.  Pharm.  26,  1,  29.)  A  mixture  of  480 
grains  of  oil  of  lemons  and  15  grains  of  alcohol  thus  treated,  converts  3i 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  liquid.  (Brandos,  N.  Br.  Arch.  24, 
113.)  From  some  oils,  however,  as  horn  oil  of  mustard,  alcohol  is  not 
easily  separated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  (Lipowitz.)  —  5.  Oil  containing 
alcohol  takes  up  small  quantities  of  water  without  turbidity  when 
agitated  with  that  liquid.  (Herzog,  JN'.  Br.  Arch.  28, 16.)— 6.  Potassium 
oxidizes  in  the  oil,  with  evolution  of  gas,  the  more  quickly,  as  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  present  is  greater.  A  piece  of  potassium  as  large  as 
uie  Semen  Psyllii  should  remain  nnalterea  for  five  minutes  in  a  drop  of 
pure  oil;  with  -^  of  alcohol,  it  disappears  in  less  than  ^yq  minutes; 
with  ^,  in  less  than  a  minute;  in  which  case  it  runs  about  like  a 
shining  fused  metallic  globule  till  it  is  oxidized.  (B^ral,  J.  chim.  mSd. 

3,  381;  also  Berl  Jahrb.  29,  2, 185.)     By  this  method,  i  alcohol  may  ba 
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detected  with  certainty,  -^  with  less  certainty,  -jf^  bnt  nnceriunly;  if  the 
alcohol  amonntfl  to  -^ii^  or  less,  the  potaeeinm  does  not  fuse  into  t  globule,  bnt 
Btill  produces  a  stronger  eyolution  of  gas  than  in  pure  oil.  The  oxidation 
of  the  potassium  may  likewise  proceed  from  water  instead  of  alcohol  in 
the  oil.  (Pleischl,  ZeiUchr.  Phys.  v.  W.  2,  308;  Lipowitz.)  Doubtless 
also,  the  difference  of  rapidity  with  which  the  potassium  is  oxidized, 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  oil,  the  oxidation  being  more  rapid  when 
the  oil  contains  oxygen.  —  7.  A  pure  Tolatile  oil  agitated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  olive-oil,  yields  a  clear  mixture;  whereas  that  which  contains 
alcohol  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  the  alcohol  being  separated.  (Righini, 
J.  chim.  mid.  20,  851.) 

III.  AdiiUeraiioni of  expensitfe  Oih  with  OH' of  Turpentine.—!.  The 
presence  of  this  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the  smell,  especially  on 
rubbing  the  oil  between  the  hands,  or  after  setting  it  on  fire  and  then 
blowing  it  out — 2.  Since  oil  of  turpentine  is  less  soluble  in  hydrated 
alcohol  than  many  other  oils,  the  suspected  oil  may  be  agitated  with  its 
own  bulk  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol;  if  oil  of  turpentine,  anise,  or  fennel,  be 
present,  the  solution  is  incomplete. — 3.  Oil  of  turpentine  mixes  much  less 
easily  with  fixed  oils,  than  the  oils  of  marjoram,  lavender,  valerian,  sage, 
peppermint,  or  wormwood.  If,  therefore,  3  grammes  of  the  suspected  oil 
be  agitated  with  3  grammes  of  poppy-oil,  and  the  mixture  remains 
turbid,  we  may  conclude  that  the  oil  is  not  mixed  with  turpentine;  for 
even  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  would  render  the  mixture  clear.  This 
method  is  not  applicable  to  the  oils  of  thyme  and  rosemary.  (Mero, 
J.  chim.  nUd.  21,  93.)  —  4.  Many  volatile  oils  dissolve  the  colouring 
matter  of  sandal- wood,  but  oil  of  turpentine  does  not;  the  presence  of  the 
latter  will,  therefore,  diminish  the  solvent  power  of  the  other  oil.  (Voget^ 
Ann.  Phafjfi.  6,  42.) — 5.  Oil  of  turpentine  becomes  strongly  heated,  and 
detonates  by  contact  with  iodine;  many  other  oils  do  not;  but  if  the 
latter  are  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  they 
likewise  detonate  by  contact  with  iodine.  (Tuchen.) 

Those  volatile  oils  which  are  free  from  oxygen  are  specifically  the 
lightest;  their  density  ranges  from  0'627  (the  most  volatile  oil  of  oil- 
gas)  to  0*921  (heveene);  the  specific  gravity  of  non-oxygenated  cam* 
phors  varies  from  0*870  (paraffin)  to  ]  '048  (naphthalin).  Oxygenated 
volatile  oils  and  camphors  vary  in  density  from  0*800  to  I'lOO. — The 
solidifying  point  of  volatile  oils  in  general  is  in  some  cases  below  0% — 
sometimes  being  very  low  and  therefore  unknown, — such  oils  being  the 
volatile  oils  properly  so  called ; — in  other  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
camphors  or  stearoptenes,  it  is  above  O'',  and  among  these,  phenene  melts 
at  +  6^  chrysene  not  till  heated  to  240^  In  the  solid  state,  volatile  oils 
(taking  the  term  in  its  more  general  sense)  are  crystalline:  in  the  liquid 
state,  they  have  a  thin  oily  consistence.  They  are  colourless ;  any  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  tint  that  they  may  exhibit  being  due  to  admixture  of 
resin.  The  oils  of  certain  Compositce  are,  however,  coloured  blue  or  green, 
probably  from  admixture  of  a  volatile  blue  colouring  matter. — Volatile 
oils  have  great  refracting  power. — The  boiling  points  of  non-oxygenated 
volatile  oils  are  given  in  the  table  on  pages  154,  155,  whence  it  appears 
that  they  vary  between  —10°  (the  most  volatile  oil  of  oil-gas)  and  260** 
(oil  of  copaiba),  and  in  camphors,  between  86'^  (phenene)  and  380**  (paraf- 
fin) .  The  boiling  points  of  oxygenated  oils  are  comparatively  higher,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  some  examples  in  the  table  just  cited.  Most  volatile  oils, 
properly  so  called,  boil  between  150°  and  200°;  oil  of  copaiba  at  260^, 
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and  several  camphors  between  600^  and  400^  At  these  temperatures^ 
provided  the  air  be  exclnded  (which  might  otherwise  convert  part  of  the 
oil  into  resin),  the  non -oxygenated  oils  distil  over  unchanged;  those 
which  contain  oxygen,  having  higher  boiling  points,  are  liable  to  partial 
decomposition  when  distilled  at  those  temperatures. 

The  volatile  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  are  distinguished  by  a 
powerful  odour,  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  repulsive,  and  form  the 
odoriferous  principles  of  many  parts  of  plants  and  some  parts  of  animals.^-- 
Some  volatile  oils  are  tasteless;  others  have  a  fiery  aromatic  flavour; 
others,  again,  an  acrid  taste,  and  these  latter  have  likewise  an  acrid  action 
on  the  animal  body. 

According  to  Liebig  {Chvnt,  &rg.  2,  308),  volatile  oils  appear  to  emit  a 
stronger  odour  in  proportion  as  they  oxidize  more  quickly  in  the  air. 
When  volatile  oils  free  from  oxygen,  such  as  the  oils  of  turpentine,  elder, 
and  lemon,  are  distilled  over  freshly  burnt  lime  in  an  apparatus  exhausted 
-of  air  or  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  tbey  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  their  odour;  but  by  exposing  them  for  a  while  to  the  air,  and  more 
especially  by  saturating  paper  with  them,  the  characteristic  odours  are 
restored. 

Volatile  oils  appear  to  be  incapable  of  emitting  any  odour,  except  in 
presence  of  moisture.  Paper  moistened  with  a  volatile  oil,  and  then  per- 
fectly dried,  no  longer  emits  any  odour;  but  the  odour  becomes  apparent 
on  exposing  the  paper  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  moistening  it  with 
a  few  drops  of  water.  Flores  Bosarum,  Sandmci,  or  Verbosely  likewise 
completely  lose  their  odour  when  thoroughly  dried,  but  recover  it  on 
exposure  to  damp  air.  (J.  A.  Buchner,  Hepert,  16,  57.)— When  violets  are 
dried  under  a  bell  jar  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  they  retain  their 
blue  colour,  but  completely  lose  their  smell,  which,  however,  is  entirely 
restored  by  moistening  them  with  water,  (lliinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  7, 
235.) 

The  cold  infusion  of  roses,  orange-blossom,  lime-blossom,  or  elder- 
blossom,  acquires  a  much  stronger  odour  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid; 
this  acid  likewise  imparts  characteristic  odours  to  the  inodorous  decoction 
of  gall-nuts,  horse-chestnuts,  barley,  and  yellow  and  red  sandal-wood. 
A  much  more  strongly  smelling  water  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  roies 
(as  was  long  ago  recommended  by  Albertus  Magnus),  elder-blossom,  lime- 
blossom,  or  pinks,  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  than  by 
distilling  them  with  water  alone.  Volatile  oils  may  be  completely 
deprived  of  their  odour  and  fienr  taste,  by  proper  treatment  with  caustic 
alkalis  and  by  other  means.  lliey  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  aa  conv- 
pounds  of  inodorous  oils  with  acids,  to  which  the  odour  and  burning 
taste  of  the  entire  oil  are  properly  due.  Many  volatile  oils  yield  two 
acids,  one  liquid  and  the  other  crystalline.  (Couerbe,  J.  Pharm.  15,  598; 
19,  542;  the  latter  also  in  Pogg,  31,  525.)— Couerbe  has  not  hitherto 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  confirming  this  view  by  more  exact  observations^ 
and  thereby  removing  the  doubts  which  attach  to  it. 

The  more  important  DeecmpodtioM  or  Beactums  of  Volatile  Oils  aie 
as  follows: 

1.  Those  oils  which  have  a  high  boiling  point  are  partly  deeomposed 
by  distillation,  per  ge,  and  leave  a  residue  of  charcoal;  out  when  distilled 
with  water  or  gently  heated  in  the  air,  they  may  be  volatilized  without 
decomposition.    Bat  even  the  more  volatile  oils,  whep  mixed  with  earthy 
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aabsianoes,  such  aa  clay,  chalk,  sand,  ftc,  which  mechanically  prerent 
their  Yolatilization,  are  partially  decompoaed  by  distillation,  combustible 
gases  being  evolved,  and  charcoal  left  behind;  if  they  contain  oxygen, 
they  may  likewise  yield  carbonic  oxide,  acetic  acid,  &o.  When  the 
vapoar  of  a  volatile  oil  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved 
into  combustible  gases  and  charcoal,  which  is  sometimes  finely  divided, 
sometimes  shining,  dense,  and  difficult  to  bum;  the  portion  of  the  oil 
which  has  passed  over  undecomposed,  is  often  found  to  be  altered  in  its 
properties,  as,  for  example,  in  its  boiling  point. — 2.  Volatile  oils  are  very 
inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  flame  which  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  soot.  If  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil  be  made  to  issue  from  a  fine  jet» 
under  a  pressure  of  I — 6  centimetres  of  mercury,  it  does  not  take  fire  till 
it  has  reached  a  distance  of  some  centimetres  from  the  jet;  that  is  to  say, 
•till  it  has  become  mixed  with  4  or  5  times  its  yolume  of  air;  it  then 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  which  no  longer  smokes,  and  may  be  used  for 
illumination.  (Busson-Dumaurier  &  Ronn,  CompL  rend.  16,  1164.)—^ 
Volatile  oils  may  be  used  like  alcohol  to  feed  the  lamp  without  flame. 
(Karmarscb,  Gilb.  75,  83.)  The  oils  of  amber,  anise,  juniper,  savine, 
rosemary,  peppermint,  wild  marjoram,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  cloves, 
emit  acid  vapours  when  burnt  in  this  manner.  (Miller,  Ann,  Phil.  28, 
21.)  A  piece  of  red-hot  spongy  platinum,  laid  upon  common  camphor, 
continues  to  glow,  and  sinks  deeply  into  the  camphor.  (Om.). -— 3.  Vola- 
tile oils  proper,  when  placed  in  vessels  not  perfectly  closed,  and  at  the 
medium  temperature  of  the  air,  absorb  oxygen-gas;  acquire  the  power 
of  reddening  litmus  strongly,  from  formation  of  benzoic,  cinnamic,  aceticy 
and  other  organic  acids;  and  are  then  partially  converted  into  resins, 
becoming  viscid  and  less  odoriferous,  and  passing  from  the  colourless 
state  to  yellow  or  red-brown,  or  from  blue  to  brown.  Oils  thus  altered 
are  resolved  by  distillation  into  pure  oil  and  a  residue  of  resin.  The 
absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  in 
different  oils.  For  the  first  few  days  it  goes  on  slowly,  then  increases  in 
rapidity  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  again  diminishes,  and  after 
several  months  becomes  imperceptible.  Daring  this  change,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  end,  the  oil  exnales  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  still  smaller  quantitj^  of  hydrogen.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
quantity  of  very  acid  water  is  produced,  which  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
resinized  oil,  but  may  be  separated  from  it  either  by  the  application  of 
heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Rock-oil  absorbs  scarcely  any  oxygen, 
and  therefore  forms  neither  acids  nor  resin.  (Th.  Saussure.) — llie  forma- 
tion of  acid  and  water  was  observed  by  Fourcroy. — The  oils  of  Valeriana 
q^.,  Artemisia  Abnnthium,  Carum  Carvi,  Juniperui  communis,  Citrus 
Aurantium  and  medica,  Mdissa  off.^  Draeocephalum  Moldavica,  Mentha 
piperita  and  crispa,  Origanum  vulgare  and  liajorana.  Salvia  of,  and 
Laurus  Oinnamomum,  Cassia^  and  Sassafras,  are  neutral  when  fresh,  but 
after  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  for  intervals  varying  from  a  few 
da3rs  to  several  months,  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  crystalline  acid,  the  oil  still  remaining  fluid.  They 
then  thicken  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  resin  and  acetic  aoia, 
which  latter  is  given  off  with  a  pungent  odour,  and  if  the  oil  be  enclosed 
lu  a  confined  portion  of  air  over  hydrate  of  potash,  converts  that  alkali 
into  an  acetate,  carbonate  of  potash  being  at  the  same  time  produced  from 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  oil.  The  oils  of  camomile,  anise,  fennel, 
roses,  and  turpentine,  on  the  other  hand,  acquire  no  acid  reaction  at  first, 
pot  indeeil  till  they  begin  to  nasume  the  resinous  condition,  and  aceti9 
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aoid  begins  to  form.  (Bizio.)  —  The  erystalline  acid  often  fonned  in 
abundance  from  volatile  oik  at  the  commencement  of  the  ozidationy 
varies  according  to  the  natore  of  the  oil;  in  some  oases,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  benzoic  acid;  in  others,  cinnamic. — When  oxygen  gas  is  passed 
through  a  volatile  oil,  a  formation  of  acid  likewise  takes  place  at  first, 
most  quickly  when  the  oil  is  suspended  in  water;  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  oils  likewise  turn  sour  on  exposure  to  the  air. — According  to 
Unverdorben  {Pogg.  8,  483),  volatile  oils,  when  they  thicken  in  the  air> 
are  converted:  (1)  into  a  difficultly  volatile  oil  having  but  little  odour; 
(2^  into  a  resin  soluble  in  potash;  (3)  into  a  resin  insoluble  in  potash; 
(4)  into  an  oily  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  lighter  than  water,  and  having 
a  sweet,  pungent  taste.  The  same  products  are  obtained,  but  in  larger 
quantity,  by  passing  volatile  oils  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  thickening 
takes  place  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  oil.  —  4.  A  similar  decomposition  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
air,  is  likewise  produced,  by  placing  the  oil  in  contact  with  nitrous  gas, 
which  it  rapidly  absorbs  (Priestley);  also  by  boiling  the  oil  with  oxide 
of  copper  or  peroxide  of  lead,  water  being  then  formed  (A.  Vogel);  or 
by  digesting  it  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  corrosive  sublimate,  these  bodies 
being  thereby  converted  into  mercuroas  nitrate  and  calomel  respectively. 
(Margueron.)  Volatile  oils  are  likewise  resinized  bv  bichloride  of  tin 
and  pentachloride  of  antimony,  the  latter  often  yielding  reduced  metal. 
Oils  which  easily  resin ize  in  toe  air  are  likewise  immediately  thickened 
by  agitation  with  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  tersulphate  of  ferric 
oxide.  (Berzelius.) — 5.  Volatile  oils  absorb  chlorine  gas,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  and  are  converted  into  viscid  substances.  (Th6nard.)  Hydro* 
chloric  acid  is  frequently  formed  in  this  reaction,  a  substitution  of  chlorine 
for  hydrogen  likewise  taking  place.  Bromine  exhibits  similar  reactions. 
^Laurent.)  —  6.  Many  volatile  oils  proper  give  up  their  bydrosen  to 
iodine  so  rapidly,  and  with  so  great  a  development  of  heat,  that  an 
explosion  takes  place  accompanied  with  evolution  of  violet  and  yellow 
vapours.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  savine, 
lemon,  rosemary,  and  lavender.  The  residue  is  a  thickened  oil  or  a 
brown  acid  resm.  These  oils  lose  by  age  the  property  of  deflagrating 
with  iodine. — Other  oils  dissolve  iodine  quickly  with  or  without  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  therewith  a  brown,  thickish  oil,  or  a  soft  or  hard  resin, 
with  separation  of  a  brown  liquid,  containing  hydriodic  acid.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Oleum  Cinnamomi,  Sasgctfras,  Caryophyllorum,  Euiof, 
Tanaceti,  Oarvi,  Fcmieuli,  MenUtas  piperitm  and  criapcB,  and  the  Oleum 
animate  Dippelii.  (Tuchen,  Walcker,  Flashoff,  Zeller,  Winckler-;) — 
-i  When  oil  of  anise  or  fennel  is  dropped  into  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  iodine  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  a  gelatinous  magma  is  fonned, 
which,  on  addition  of  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  deposits  a 
pulverulent  substance,  becoming  dazzling  white  after  washing  with 
alcohol.  This  body  is  free  from  iodine,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of 
0**H"0*.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  1  At.  0 
to  3  At.  of  anise  or  fennel-camphor: 

3C»H«0  +  O  =  C»H»0*. 

The  oils  of  cumin,  wormwood,  camomile,  tansey,  rue,  cloves,  and 
peppermint,  do  not  yield  any  similar  product  when  thus  treated,  f  Will, 
Ann.  Fharm.  65, 230.)  IT — 7.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  volatile  oils 
proper,  mostly  with  great  rapidity,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  and  with  development  of  heat  often  amounting  to  the  most  vivid 
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inflammation;  those  volatile  oila  which  are  not  iet  on  fire  bj  faming  nitrie 
acid,  generally  burst  into  flame  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  which 
half  iUi  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  After  the  combustion^  a 
residue  of  charcoal  is  left.  If,  however,  the  oil  does  not  take  fire,  there 
remains  a  soft,  bitter  resin,  which  retains  hjponitric  acid,  eren  after  long 
washing  with  water,  and  a  yellow  or  brown  acid  liquid  from  which  water  still 
separates  a  resinouB  substance.  Camphors  are  not  so  rapidly  decomposed; 
MYcral  of  them  and  of  other  volatile  oils  are  converted  by  heating  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  partly  into  peculiar  acids  (benzoic  and  anisic  acids)^ 
partly  into  oxalic  acid.  Many  oils  turn  yellow  when  mixed  with  \ — ^ 
concentrated  nitric  acid;  others  first  turn  pale  red,  then  bright  red,  and 
after  24  hours,  brown;  others,  again,  acquire  a  beautiful  violet  coloun 
(Bonastre,  J*  Pharm,  15,  668.) — Oil  of  vitriol  mixes  with  most  volatile 
oils  proper,  causing  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
together  with  a  volatile  oil  (probably  enpione)  which  smells  of  straw- 
berries; the  product  is  a  thick  brown  liquid,  from  which  water,  in  many 
cases,  separates  an  isomeric  compound  (t.g.,  anisoin  from  anise-oil);  in 
other  cases,  a  brown  acid  substance,  which  behaves,  sometimes  like  arti- 
ficial tannin,  sometimes  like  an  acid  resin,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  alkalis^ 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  in  water;  heating  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
causes  the  mass  to  carbonize.  Camphors,  which  usually  dissolve  without 
decomposition  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  likewise  become  charred  when  heated 
with  it. — Certain  non-oxygenated  volatile  oils,  such  as  eupione  and 
paraffin,  do  not  mix  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  or  undergo  any  alteration 
by  contact  with  it.  Respecting  the  peculiar  colouring  of  different  oils 
by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  vid.  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  (J.  Fhys.  81,  69. )'^ 
0.  Oils  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  acted  upon  in 
any  way  by  potassium  or  potash. 

Comhinations.'^A.  Volatile  oils  proper  and  mnny  camphors  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  1  pt.  in  1000;  those 
which  contain  oxygen  dissolve  more  freely  than  those  which  do  not. 
The  solution  is  sometimes  obtained  by  agitating  the  volatile  oil  with 
water,  but  more  frequently  by  distilling  the  water  with  substances  which 
contain  the  volatile  oil.  The  products  are  called  DidiUed  Waters  {AquoB 
dUtUUUai).  They  are  transparent  and  colourless,  unless  the  oil  is  in 
excess,  in  which  case  it  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  liquid 
and  renders  it  turbid;  they  possess  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  volatile  oils 
which  they  contain.  Agitation  with  a  fixed  oil  (Davies,  J,  Pharm,  9,  16), 
or  with  ether,  withdraws  the  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  left  behind. 
(Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  17,  620;  19,  50.)  Agitating  the  water  with 
common  salt^  separates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oil;  such  is  the 
oass  with  Aqua  Foeniculi,  MenthcB  piperitcB,  and  Oinnamomi,  and  with 
water  containing  primrose-camphor.  (Hiinofeld,  J,  pr.  Chem.  9,  24.) 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  a  distilled 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquid  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  gelatinous  starch,  and  a  solution  of  1  grain  of  iodine  in  500  grains 
of  alcohol  and  1500  grains  of  water  added,  with  agitation,  till  the 
oil  ceases  to  give  np  hydrogen  to  the  iodine,  and  consequently  the  iodine 

•  begins  to  impart  a  blue  colour  to  the  starch*     It  must,  however,  be 

•  observed,  that  different  oils  destroy  the  blueing  properties  of  different 
quantities  of  iodine;  thus,  the  same  quantity  of  iodine  is  required  to  im- 

•  part  an  incipient  blaeness  to  24  ounces  of  water  mixed  with  starch  paste, 
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when  the  water  contains  0*5  grain  of  oil  of  roses,  2-6  gr.  fennel-oil;  3*6 

S.  oil  of  Mentha  crupa,  5'B  gr.  peppermint-oil,  or  20  gr.  oil  of  cinnamon, 
enoe  oil  of  roses  gires  np  nearly  40  times  as  much  hydrogen  to  the 
iodine  as  an  eqnal  quantity  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  (Gruner^  Jc&rb.  prakt, 
Fhamu  7,  304.) 

The  oil  contained  in  the  water  gradually  changes  into  acid  and  resin, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in  a  warm  place;  it  is  also  imm^ 
diately  precipitated  as  a  resinous  matter  hy  chlorine.  A  distilled  water 
may  he  Kept  unaltered  for  a  long  time  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  10^ 
or  12°;  hut  at  25°  or  30°  it  turns  acid  in  a  week,  especially  if  exposed 
to  the  sun;  hy  this  change,  however,  the  water  loses  little  or  nothing  of 
its  peculiar  odour.  The  water  which  acidifies  most  quickly  and  strongly 
of  all  is  Aqua  M^Umcb,  then  come  Aqua  Botarum^  Sambud  and  Chafno- 
mUlof,  while  Aqua  Hysiopi  and  MentkcB  cntpce  and  piperitai  remain  un- 
altered. (Fliwhoff,  y.  Tr.U,  1,  294;  Br.  Arch.  21,  222.)— If  the  distilled 
water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  considerahle  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  is  <^nickly  formed  in  it  (Warington,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  26,  574.) 

Many  distilled  waters,  when  kept  in  well  closed  hottles,   become 
slimy,  lose  their  proper  odour,  and  acquire  an  offensive  smell,  whereas, 
if  kept  in  loosely  covered  vessels,  they  remain  unaltered.     This  change 
appears  to  arise  from  the  action  of  mucous  and  albuminous  particles 
carried  over  in  the  distillation,  which,  when  they  putrefy,  rob  the  volatile 
oil  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  or  give  up  to  it  a  portion  of  their  own 
hydrogen,  thereby  deprivmg  it  of  its  peculiar  odour ;  hence  such  waters 
recover  their  odour  on  exposure  to  the  air. — The  same  raspberry- water 
spoils  in  four  weeks  if  kept  in  a  bottle  of  colourless  glass,  but  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  a  year  in  a  bottle  of  orange-coloured  glass:  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  light.    (Hanle,   Eepert.  67,  392.^  —  The  white   flakes 
deposited  from  distilled  waters  consist  of  nlants.  (Simonin.)     The  white 
or  brown  mucus  thus  separated  does  not  dissolve  either  in  alcohol  or  in 
boiling  potash,  and,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  appears  like  an  agglome- 
ration of  fine  confervoidal  fibres  resembling  mother  of  vinegar.  (Gruner.) 
According  to  Buchner  (Br.  Arch.  7,  284),  Aqua  Rosarum,  Menthce pipe- 
ritce,  Cinnamomi,  keep  oest  in  close  vessels;  Aqua  Chamomillai,  Fceniculi, 
NaphaSy  AierUhcB  crispce,  Hynopi,  Cerasorum,  less  perfectly ;   and  Aqua 
Valeriance,  Butw,   JSambuci,    Tilice,    Rufn  IdcBi,  Petroselini,    Melissce, 
Salvice,  worst  of  all;  but  if  such  waters  be  once  distilled  as  long  as  water 
containing  oil  passes  over,  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  may  be  kept 
without  fikiteration  in  close  vessels  for  four  years  or  more. — A  good  mode 
of  preservation  is  to  leave  the  distilled  water  for  several  days  in  contact 
with  the  oil  which  has  passed  over,  agitating  frequently;    then  filter  it 
into  medicine-glasses  containing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound,  bind  the 
glasses  round  with  moist  bladder,  introduce  them,  according  to  Appert*8 
method  (p.  100),  into  water  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  boiler,  and  bind 
round  the  bladders,  after  cooling,  with  paper.     Even  raspberry-water 
thos  treated  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  8  years.  (Wend,  Jahrh.  praht. 
Fharm,  1,  35.) 

Certain  hydrocarbons,  oil  of  turpentine  for  example,  when  kept  over 
water,  take  np  the  elements  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  camphors. 

B.  Liquid  rolatile  oils  absorb  small  quantities  of  oarbonic  oxide, 
i*arbonic  add,  and  nitrons  oxide  gas,  and  larger  quantities  of  sulphurous 
acid)  hydroenlphnric  acid,  or  flaonde  of  siiicinm. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  they  dissolve  a  tolerably  large  qnantity  of 
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phoiphonUj  fonning  a  liquid  which  shines  in  the  dark,  and  deposits  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  on  cooling. 

The^  also,  when  heated,  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  nilphur,  which 
crystallises  ont  again  on  cooling;  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  sulphur, 
thej  unite  in  the  decomposed  state,  with  considerable  Quantities  of  that 
substance,  forming  a  brown,  greasy,  stinking  mass,  called  VolatiU  Balsam 
of  Sulphur^  which,  if  heated  for  a  longer  time,  quickly  evolyes  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  Most  camphors  may  also  be 
made  to  unite  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  by  fusion. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  liquid  oils,  and 
dissolves  camphors. 

C.  Many  yolatile  oils  and  camphors  absorb  large  quantities  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid  gaSj  producing  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  some* 
times  oily,  sometimes  camphoroidal  compounds,  in  which  the  chlorine 
cannot  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. — With  hydrobromic  acid  gcu  they 
behave  in  a  similar  manner. — Many  of  them  combine  with  chloride  of 
phosphorus  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat. 

D.  Only  a  few  oils,  which  contain  oxygen,  and  have  a  slightly  acid 
character,  viz.,  creosote,  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  pimento,  absorb  ammO' 
niacal  gas  in  abundance,  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  form  with  these 
and  other  bases,  saline  compounds,  in  which  the  odour  of  the  oil  is 
destroyed. 

Volatile  oils  dissolve  oxide  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
reduce  it  on  application  of  heat  (A.  Vogel);  they  dissolve  protoxide  of 
lead  with  facility  (Schweitzer);  mix  with  chloride  a,nd  Jluoride  of  arsenic/ 
and  abstract  corrosive  sublimate  from  its  aqueous  solution,  whereby  they 
become  thick  and  solid.  They  also  separate  chloride  of  gold  from  its 
aqueous  solution;  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  lights  the  gold  is  set 
free  in  the  metallic  state. 

E.  Volatile  oils  mix  readily  with  Hydrocyanic  acid,  abstract  that 
acid  from  water,  and  form  a  mixture  which  does  not  readily  decompose, 
and  is  specifically  heavier  than  water.  (Ittner.)  They  absorb  a  few 
volumes  of  Cyanogen  gas,  and  dissolve  Iodide  of  Cyanogen  with  fisu;ility. 

F.  Many  volatile  oils  and  camphors  are  capable  of  mixing  with 
certain  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  succinic,  benzoic,  camphoric, 
suberic  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  many 
volatile  oils  and  camphors.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin,  Scher.  J,  5,  282;  Vau- 
quelin,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  19,  279.)  Acetic  acid,  which  holds  volatile 
oils  in  solution,  reduces  mercurous  nitrate  or  silver-nitrate  at  a  boiling 
heat,  but  not  so  quickly  as  formic  acid.  (Walcker.) 

G.  Volatile  oils  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  and  most  of  them  mix 
with  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  According  to  Saussure,  the 
solubility  of  different  oils  increases  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
they  contain;  hence  also  the  same  oil  is  more  readily  soluble,  tne  longer 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Such  solutions  are  obtained  by  distilling 
parts  of  plants  which  contain  the  volatile  oil  with  alcohol  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  water,  which  prevents  charring  towards  the  end  of  the  distil- 
lation. Many  of  the  preparations  which  apothecaries  call  Spirits  are 
solutions  of  this  kind,  as  also  are  perfumed  tvcUers,  such  as  Eau  de  Cologne, 
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Zaffender^tPcUer,  &o.  Most  oamphors  also  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol; 
there  are  hat  few  which  dissolve  with  dijEBcnltj.  All  these  solutions 
hnm  with  a  bright  flame,  which  is  smoky  if  the  solution  contains  much 
t>il.  When  mixed  with  water,  they  turn  milky,  from  separation  of  the 
oil,  part  of  which,  however,  remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  mixture. 
If  a  volatile  oil  is  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  does 
not  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  and  only  gives  up  its  alcohol 
when  repeatedly  agitated  with  fresh  quantities  of  water. 

Wood-spirit  and  Acetone  behave  like  alcohol;  so  likewise  do  Eth^ 
and  several  other  ethereal  liquids,  excepting  that  from  the  latter  the 
oils  cannot  be  separated  by  water. 

Volatile  oils  mix  with  FatSy  dissolve  most  Resins  and  Reeinotu  Colour-' 
ing  matters,  and  several  organic  bases;  they  also  mix  with  one  another. 


b.  Derivative  or  Secondary  Nuclei* 

In  secondary  nuclei,  the  H-atoms  of  the  primary  nucleus  are  replaced 
wholly  or  partially  by  an  eoual  number  of  atoms  of  O,  S,  I,  Br,  CI,  N, 
Ad,  A,  Cy,  or  SO'.  Several  of  these  elements  may  enter  at  the  same 
time  into  the  same  secondary  nncleus,  so  that  it  may  contain  three  other 
substances  in  addition  to  the  carbon.  Many  secondary  nuclei  are  not 
known  in  the  separate  state,  but  are  merely  hypothetical  substances, 
from  which  the  composition  of  other  componnds  may  be  most  conve- 
niently deduced. 

The  following  are  examples  of  secondary  nuclei  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  free  state  : 

1.  Arrafiged  according  to  the  Primary  Nuclei, 

Methylene  or  Palene=C»H«,  gives  CHCl;  C«NH. 

Ethene  or  Ethylene =C*H*,  gives  C*HK)1;  C*H«C1»;  OHCl»;  OCl*; 
C*H>Br;  Cr*Bi*;  C*H»I. 

Butyrene=C«H»,  gives  CH'Cl. 

Phenene  or  Phenylene=C«H«,  gives  C»H«C1» ;  C"H»Br> ;  C«H»N ; 
C**H'X  *  (?*H*XAd. 

Toluol=C"H»,  gives  C^^H^Cl;  C"H»C1«;  C"H«X*. 

Stvrol=C"H«,  gives  C"H'X ;  C»H'CL  Indigo.blue  =  C"H»NO», 
probaoly  also  belongs  to  this  head. 

Naphthalin=:C*^H^  gives  the  secondary  nuclei  mentioned  on  page  20, 
fiAoifiAfx  flPVATToJ.  otnors 

To  Cymene  or  Cyinol=C»H",  appear  to  belong,  C»H»0»;  C»H*C1»0'; 

C*H"»X«0»,  &c. 


2.  Arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  replace  the 

hydrogen. 

Oxygen-nuclei :  Parasalicyl,  C"H'0'  (from  C**H*)  ;  —  Suberone, 
C"H"0»  (from  C"H^);— common  camphor,  C»H»«0»  (from  C»H»);— 
Anise-camphor,  C*>H"0»  (from  C»H");— C»H'0  from  C»H*.--Many 
kinds  of  sugar  probably  belong  to  this  class;  e,  g,,  Grape-sugar,  C"H"0", 
common  sugar,  C"H"6",  and  Milk-sugar,  C»H»H)»®;  the  number  of  the 
C-atoms   in    Uie  unknown  primary  nuclei,  would   be  to  that  of  the 
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hydrogen  atoms  as  18:24;  12:22;  and  12:20  (or,24:48;  24:44,and 
24:40);  perhaps,  howerer^  these  sugars  are  oompounds  of  noclei  with 
different  quantities  of  HO. 

Stdphur-nucleut :  Oil  of  garliok,  C*H%  (perhaps  derived  from  the 
unknown  primary  nucleus  C*H*). 

Iodine-,  Bramine-,  and  Chlorine-nuclei:  C'Br*; — C*H*I;  C*H'Br; 
C*G1*;  C*H»Cl»  ;--C»H^Cl;—  C»H»Br»^-C"H^Cl ;  C»*H«C1« ;— C»H"C1;— 
C«>irBr;  C«>H»C1»;  C»H*C1*;  C»H*BrK;i*;  C«>H*C1*;  C»CP;— C»H»C1»0» 
(from  C»H");-.C«H"C1;  C»H"CP;  C»H"C10»  and  C»H«>C1K)»  (from 

Azo^udei  :  The  following  compounds  probably  belong  to  this  class : 
Hydrocyanic  acid,   CNH;— Mellon,    ON*;— Oil  of  Mustard,  C»H»NS» 

is.:  8);  but  other  formulsB  are  more  probable.— Indigo -blue,  C**H'NO* 
16  :  8);— Pyrobenzile,  C«H"N»  (42  :  lS);—Azotide  benzoUique,  C»H">N* 
(28  :  12). 

Amidogenr-nudei:  To  this  class  probably  belong :  Bisuccinamide» 
C«H»AdO*  (8:8);— Phthalimide,  C"H»AdO*  (16  :  8)  ;  —  Imabensyl, 
C»H»AdO*  (28  :  12). 

Nitro-nudei :  These  oompounds  are  generally  formed  by  treating  a 
primary  nucleus  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (p.  73).  The  following  are 
examples  :  Nitrobenaide,  C»H»X,  and  Binitrobenaide,  C"H*X>  (12  :  6);— 
Nitrotoluide,  C"H'X,  and  Binitrotoluide,  C"H«X*  (14  :  8);— Nitrostyrole, 
C^'H^X  (16  :  8). — In  a  similar  manner,  from  Stilbene,  C^H",  are  formed 
the  nitro-nuclei,  C»H"X  and  C»H'^X»,  and  from  Naphthaline,  C»m  the 
nitro-nuclei,  C»H'X,  C*>H«X',  C*>H»X»,  and  C»H*XCl». 

Sulphobenzide,  C^'U*(S0')9  ^  ^  sulphurous  acid  nndens,  formed  from 
Ben2ol=C"H«. 

Probably,  also,  there  exist  nuclei,  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  cyanogen 
=  CN=Cy,  or  by  sulphocyanogen  s^  CyS*.  Thus,  Oil  of  Mustard, 
0»H»NS»,  may  be  regarded  as  C«H»Cy,S*,  or  as  C*H»CyS*. 


B.    Combinations  of  a  Primary  or  Sbcondart  Nuolbus  with 
Substances  extbrnallt  attached  to  it. 

Envelope-nuclei. 

a.    Compounds  vM  Hydrogenn 
a«    NvxiUi  combined  with  1  At,  Hydrogen, 

Indigo-blue,  C**H'NO*,  is  converted  by  hydrogenizing  agents  into 
indigo-white,  C^*H'NO',H.  Many  other  rentable  colouring  matters  are 
converted,  under  similar  circumstances,  into  colourless  compounds, 
probably  also  by  taking  up  1  At.  H.  Indigo-white  has  the  characters  of 
a  weak  acid,  so  that  perhaps  the  compounds  of  certain  nuclei  with  1  At. 
H  should  be  regarded  as  hydrogen-acids.  This  1  At.  H  appears  to  be 
always  very  loosely  combined  with  the  nucleus. 

To  avoid  uneven  numbers  of  atoms,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  double  the 
atom,  writing,  for  example,  indigo-white  as  C**H*"N*0*,H*. 

IT  Aleohol-radicaU.' — ^These  bodies  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydrogen* 
atoms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded,  empirically  at  least,  as  oom« 
pounds  of  nuclei  with  1  At.  hydrogen:  e.  g.,  Methyl sC'H'sCH^H; 
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fithyl=C*H»t=C*H*,H,  &c  A  hw  of  them,  yia.,  Methyi,  Ethyl,  Butyl 
=C»H»,  Amyl=CwH",  and  Caprotvl=C»H»  have  lately  been  obUined 
in  the  ieparate  state.  The  methods  by  which  their  isolation  has  been 
effected  are  as  follows  : 

1.  By  the  action  of  zinc  or  potassium  on  the  iodides  or  cyanides  of 
the  radicals.  TFrankland  &  Kolbe.)  Iodide  of  ethyl,  strongly  heated 
with  finely  divided  zinc  in  a  closed  tube,  yields  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc, 
part  of  the  ethyl  being  however  decomposed  into  defiant  gas  and  hydride 
of  ethyl,  C*H*,H;  thus: 

2C*H*==C<H*  +  C<H»,H; 

and  another  portion  combining  with  part  of  the  zinc,  and  forming  the 
metalloidal  radical,  zinc-ethyl,  0^'Zn.  If  water  be  present,  the  whole 
of  the  ethyl  is  converted  into  hydride,  thus : 

C^H^^I  +  UO  +  2Zn  =  Cm*,U  +  ZiiI,ZnO. 

Similarly,  if  alcohol  be  present  instead  of  water : 

C*H*I  +  C<H«0»  +  22n  =  C^H».H  +  C*H*0  +  2nI,ZnO. 

Potassium  likewise  decomposes  cyanide  of  ethyl,  but  the  whole  of  the 
liberated  ethyl  is  decomposed  as  above  into  OH^  and  OH\ — Methyl 
and  amyl  are  in  like  manner  obtained  by  the  action  of  sine  on  their 
iodides. 

2.  By  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodides  of  the  radicals  (Frankland.) 
This  process  has  hitherto  been  tried  only  on  the  iodide  of  ethyl.  It 
effects  complete  decomposition,  provided  some  substance  be  present  which 
can  absorb  the  liberated  iodine.  Thus,  when  the  iodide  is  introduced 
into  an  inverted  glass  globe  previously  filled  with  mercury,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  iodine  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  ethyl 
is  separated  in  the  form  of  gas.  In  this  case  also,  if  water  be  present, 
hydride  of  ethyl  is  formed. 

3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  acids  of  the  series  (CHyOK  The  general 
formula  of  this  decomposition  appears  to  be : 

(CH)"0«  =s=  C»-«H»»- » +  2C0»  +  H. 


3,  210.) 

Methyl  and  ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  butyl,  amyl, 
and  caprotyl  are  liquids,  the  first  boiling  at  108^  the  second  at  155% 
and  the  third  at  20 2^  They  do  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  such  as  oxygen  or  chlorine;  and  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  possible  to  reproduce  from  them,  by  direct  union,  any  of  the 
compounds  of  the  methyl-,  ethyl-series,  dec. 

The  constitution  of  these  hydrocarbons  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able discussion.  The  formulee,  OH*,  C^H',  &c.,  originally  assigned  to  them 
.by  Frankland  &  Kolbe,  represent  their  vapours  as  monatomic  (or, 
according  to  the  more  usual  mode  of  expression,  the  equivalents  repre- 
sented by  these  formules  correspond  to  two  volumes  of  vapour,  pp.  52,  53, 
and  154).  As  this  amount  of  condensation  differs  from  that  of  most  other 
organic  compounds,  which  are  diatomic  (the  equivalent  corresponding  to 
4  volumes  of  vapour),  it  has  been  maintained  by  several  chemists  that 
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the  preceding  formulaB  ought  to  be  doubled,  e.  g,,  that  methjl  Bkould  be 
C*H«,  ethyl,  C«H^  &c. 

This  duplication  of  the  formoliB  was  first  proposed  by  G^rhardt 
{Compt  menmels,  1848,  19;  1850,  11),  who  pointed  ont  that  the  so^^ 
called  radicab  by  no  means  exhibit  the  chemical  characters  which  might 
be  looked  for  in  bodies  analogous  to  the  metals,  and  that  they  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  homolognes  of  marsh-gas. 

Hofmann  {Chem.  See,  Qu.  J.  S,  121)  has  likewise  maintained  that 
the  formulffi  CH',  &e,  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  that  the  compounds  in 
question  cannot  really  be  true  organic  radicals;  first,  because  they  do  not 
combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies,  or  give  rise  in  any 
other  way  to  the  reproduction  of  methyl-,  ethyl-,  or  amyl-compounds. — 
Secondly,  because  their  yapour-volumes  are  different  from  those  of  all 
other  known  hydrocarbons. — Thirdly,  because,  if  Frankland  &  Kolbe*s 
formuliB  be  true,  the  boiling  points  of  these  compounds  will  not  agree 
with  Kopp*s  law  (p.  55);  thus  the  boiling  points  of  butyl,  amyl,  and 
caprotyl  difier  successiyely  by  47^  an  interval  more  than  double  of  that 
which  generally  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  C*H'  in  bodies  of  the  ethyl-, 
methyl-,  amyl-series,  &c.:  now  the  duplication  of  the  formuhD  would 
remoTe  this  anomaly. — Fourthly,  because  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  by  zinc,  is  not  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  latter  case,  no 
compound  of  zinc  and  hydroeen  is  formed,  analogous  to  zinc-ethyl. 

To  these  objections  Frankland  has  given  an  elaborate  reply,  main- 
tainini'  that  these  bodies  are  perfectly  analogous  to  hydrogen,  only  less 
Btron^y  electropositive.     lie  points  out,  however,  that  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  by  the  processes  above  enumerated,  must  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — ^those  of  the  one  class  being  the  true  radicals,  and  having  the 
general  formula   C"H'*+*   (»  an   even  number),   e,  g.,    methyl  =  C*H* 
.—while  those  of  the  other  class,  which  are  isomeric  with  the  first,  and 
are  the  hydrides  of  the  radicals,  have  the  general  formula  C'"H'°+^,H; 
e.g.f  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H',H=C^H';  the  former  he  regards  as  mon- 
atomic,  the  latter  as  ^atomic.     Thus  the  gas  obtained  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  acetate  of  potash,  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  dry  iodide  of 
methyl,  is  the  true  methyl,  CH';  while  that  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  or  of  light  on  iodide  of  ethyl  in  presence  of  water,  or  by  the  action 
of  potassium   on  iodide  of  ethyl   (not  anhydrous),  is  not  methyl,  but 
the  hydride  of  ethyl,  CH'H.     That  these  two  bodies  are  really  not 
identical,  but  only  isomeric,  is  shown  by  their  behaviour  with  chlorine 
(tfu£.  Mfihyl). — To  the  objection  founded  on  the  inactive  character  of 
these  hydrocarbons,  Frankland  replies    that  we  are    not  justified  in 
expecting  all  organic  radicals  to  exhibit  the  active  properties  of  cacodyl. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  radicals,  that  is  to  say,  the 
metals  and  hydrogen,  exhibit  great  diversities  in  their  combining  tenden- 
cies, presenting  indeed  a  regular  gradation  of  properties,  from  potassium, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  hydrogen,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and  nitrogen  on 
the  other,  the  bodies  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  exhibiting  the  most 
energetic  affinities,  while  those  at  the  other  extremity  show  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  directly  with  any  other  element.     It  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  the  compound  radicals  should  present  similar  differ- 
ences;  and  that  some  of  them,  as  cacodyl  and  zinc-methyl,  should  take 
fire  on  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  while  others,  viz.,  the  alcohol-radicals', 
should  exhibit  even  less  combining  tendency  than  hydrogen,  and  even 
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be  fonnd  incapable  of  reproducioff  any  of  the  compounds  in  the  series  of 
which  they  fonn  the  basis. — WitE  recard  to  the  vapour- volumes  of  these 
radicals,  Frankland  observes  that  though  thej  certainly  differ  from 
those  of  most  hydrocarbons,  they  agree  with  that  of  hydrogen,  with 
which  they  are  in  every  respect  analogous^  and  which,  in  fact^  may  bQ 
regarded  as  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  organic  radicsJs,  thus : 

With  respect  to  the  deviation  of  the  boiling  point  from  Kopp's  law,  he 
observes  that  this  law  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  differences  observed  in 
the  series  of  alcohols  and  fatty  acids;  but  in  bodies  of  more  simple  con-< 
struction,  viz.,  the  oxides,  iodides,  and  chlorides  of  the  radicals,  greater 
differences  are  found;  and  hence  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  in 
the  radicals,  which  are  simplest  of  all,  the  boiliufi^  points  of  the  success 
sive  terms  will  exhibit  still  greater  differences. — Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  compound  of  zinc  and  hydrogen  should  be  obtained  by 
the  action- of  zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  such  a  compound,  if 
formed,  would  be  instantly  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  present. 

On  comparing  these  several  arguments,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  bodies  which  Frankland  calls  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  are  really  the 
true  radicals,  and  are  strictly  analogous  to  hydrogen  in  their  chemical 
relations;  but  that  in  the  free  state,  their  vapour- volumes  correspond  with 
those  of  other  hydrocarbons,  and  consequently  that  the  formulae  assigned 
to  them  by  Frankland  ought  to  be  doubled.  The  apparent  contradiction 
here  implied,  is  reconciled  by  the  view  adopted  by  Brodie  and  by 
Gerhard t,  viz.,  that,  in  the  free  state,  the  molecules  of  these  radicals 
(hydrogen  included)  are  made  up  by  the  union  of  two  elementary  atoms. 
Brodie  has  shown  {Phil,  Tratts.  1850,  798;  abstr.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J,  4, 
1 94)  that  the  separation  of  an  elementary  body,  such  as  hydrogen,  from 
any  of  its  combinations,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  synthesis  of  the 
particles  of  the  isolated  element,  similar  in  fact  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  separation  of  a  compound  body.  Thus,  when  hydride  of  copper,  Cu'H^ 
is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  Cu'Cl  is  formed  and  2H  set  free: 

Cn«H  +  HCl  =  Ca^Cl  +  VP. 

The  reaction  which  here  takes  place  is  truly  a  double  decomposition, 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  the  action  of  hydro^ 
chloric  acid  on  dioxide  of  copper :  ^ 

Cu«0  +  HCI  =  Cii«Cl  +  HO ; 

the  2  At.  hydrogen  in  the  former  case  combining  together  just  like  the 
O  and  H  in  the  latter.  Many  other  examples  tending  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  all  chemical  reactions  may  be  viewed  as  double  decom- 
positions, and  that  the  isolation  of  an  elementary  body  alwim  involves 
a  chemical  synthesis  of  the  atoms  of  that  body,  may  be  found  in  Brodie's 
paper  above  referred  to. 

Now,  when  zinc  acts  on  iodide  of  ethyl  in  presence  of  water,  th^ 
products  are  oxyiodide  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  ethyl ;  thus  [OH'=:£t]  : 

(zlf'"z^>'2nI,Z«iO  +  EtH; 

and  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  no  water  is  present,  the  .pro- 
ducts being  iodide  of  zinc  and  free  ethyl,  may  be  represented  in  a  similar 
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manner;  tbns,  substituting  iodide  of  ethyl  for  water  on  the  leftrhand 
side  of  the  aboye  equation^  we  hare. 

The  action  which  zinc  at  high  temperatares  exerts  upon  water^  maj  be 
regarded  in  a  precisely  similar  manner^  thus : 

In  eonfirmation  of  these  views,  Brodie  finds  that  zinc-eth  jl  and  iodide  of 
ethyl  decompose  each  other  when  heated  together  to  170^  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube,  forming  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc,  provided  the  action  be 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether,  in  which 
zinc-ethyl  is  soluble,  thus: 

(^;2j")=ZaI  +  Et^ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  by  similar  methods,  compound  radicals,  such  as 
ethylo-methyl,  etliylo-amyl,  &c.,  may  be  formed. 

According  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  composition  of  the  radicals, 
ethyl  stands  to  hydride  of  ethyl  in  the  same  relation  as  ether  to  alcohol, 
ana  would  be  to  the  compound  radicals  just  alluded  to,  as  ordinary  ether 
to  the  compound  ethers  discovered  by  Williamson;  thus: 

y  iHydrogcn.  ^  lo«  Water. 

^^^*  I  Hydride  of  ethyL  ^h'  }^  AlcohoU 

C<H»I p.^  ,^  ^  .,   ,  C*H»J^  EthyUte  of 

CSH'r^y^^-"*'*^^^-  Cm^I^    methyl. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  alcohol-radicals  are  strictly  analogous  to 
hydrogen  in  their  mode  of  formation  and  their  relations  to  other  bodies; 
but  in  the  free  state,  their  vapours  (that  of  hydrogen  included)  are 
^-atomic,  and  the  successive  terms  of  the  series,  starting  from  hydrogen^ 
differ,  not  by  CH^  but  by  2C'H',  which  reconciles  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  boiling  points. 

The  same  view  is  adopted  by  Gerhardt  in  his  recent  papers  (Compt^ 
fnetiguels,  1851, 169  ;  Ann.  Fharm.  83,  115^,  the  formulie  oeing  of  course 
expressed  according  to  his  atomic  weights  ^>.  27);  thus: 

2  JHydrogen.  ^  }^  Water. 

^*|Hydride  of  Ethyl.  ^  h'}^  Alcohol. 

g«  jEthyL  %%\0  Ether. 

C»H»Ip,v  ,    „^  ,  C?H»I  Ethylate  of 

C  jjapthylo-methyl.  ^H.J    m^jL 

Comp,  also  Laurent  {Compter  jnen$ueh,  1 850,  241);  Wurtz  (iT.  J.  Pharm. 
18,  230).  IT 

p.     Nuclei  combined  wkh  2  At,  Bydrogm, 

Marsh-gas,  CH*,  may  be  regarded  as  Methylene  +  2H  =  C*H*,H'.— i- 
Paraffin,  C**H~  is  probably=:C«H*',H*.— Similar  formula  may,  perhaps, 
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be  assigned  to  otber  b  jdrocarbons  wbicb  may  be  obtained  in  tbe  form  of 
oils  or  campbors. — Glycerine,  C'H'O*,  is  perhaps  C'H^O*,!!*,  and  Mannite, 
C"H**0»  =  C>*H»0«  H»  j  tbe  last-mentioned  compound  may  in  fiwt  be 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  grape-sugar,  CH^K)",  in  bydrogenizing 
actions,  sucb  as  processes  of  fermentation. 

Lastly,  tbe  same  type  appears  to  include  tbose  organic  compounds 
wbicb  possess  more  or  less  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  salifiable  base.  Tbese 
Alkaloids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  2  At.  bydrogen  witb  a  nucleus 
containing  1  or  2  At.  nitrogen  as  sucb,  and  only  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  tbe 
products  of  oil  of  mustard,  in  tbe  form  of  amidoffen.  Tbis  nucleus,  in 
addition  to  carbon  and  nitrogen,  contains  eitber  hydrogen  alone,  or  oxygen 
and  sulphur  in  addition.  Some  few  of  tbese  nuclei  likewise  contain  part 
of  tbe  nitroeen  in  tbe  form  of  amidogen  or  hyponitric  acid.  Tbe  nitrogen 
in  tbe  nucleus  is  essential;  there  is  no  alkaloid  free  from  nitrogen. 
Among  inorganic  bases,  ammonia  exhibits  tbe  closest  analogy  to  tbe 
alkaloids  in  its  behaviour  with  acids  and  metallic  salts;  and  as  ammonia 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  HN  with  H',  so  likewise  may  the 
alkaloids  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  nucleus  containing  nitrogen  with 
H*.  Moreover,  as  several  atoms  of  oxygen  united  with  nuclei  form  acids, 
and  the  strongest  acids  with  nuclei  free  from  nitrogen,  so,  on  tbe  other 
band,  it  appears  that  2H  united  with  nitrogen-nuclei  forms  base& 

This  view  may  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  witb  most  of  tbe  com- 
pounds belonging  to  this  type;  but  with  regard  to  many,  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  more  complete  determination  of  their  composition;  for  the 
present  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  tbe  alxaloids  from  their  peculiar  composition  (a  nitrogen -nucleus 
and  2  At.  bydrogen).  Whatever  probability,  however,  tbis  theory  may 
possess,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  tbis  place  the  consideration  of 
alkaloids  in  general. 

Alkaloids. 

Organic  Alkalta,    VegetahU  Alkalis j  Organic  Baus,  Alkaloids,  Bases 

vigStales,  Bases  salifiables  organiques. 

Memoirs,  which  treat  of  several  Alkaloids  together: 

Serullas. — lodates  and  Chlorates  of  the  Alkaloids.    Ann.  Chim.  Physl 

45,  274. 
Pellbtibr. — Action  of  Iodine.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  63,  164;  also  J,  pr, 

Chem.  11,  257. — Action  of  Chlorine.    J.  Pharm,  24,  153;  sAaoJ.pr, 

Ghem.  14,  180. 
Reonault. — Composition.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  68,  113;  also  Ann.  Pharm, 

26,  10. 
Ltebio. — Composition.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  41. 

A.  y.  Plant a-Reichenau.     BeacUon  der  Alkaloide.    Heidelb.  1846. 
AHDERSOif. — Organic  Bases  in  Bone-oil.     Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinb.  16,  4; 

PhiL  Mag.  J.  31,  174;  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  32;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  153; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  773;  iT.  J.  Pharm.  14,  372.— Further.    Trans. 

Boy.  Soe.  Edinb.  20,  XL,  247;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  [4],  2,  457;  abstr. 

Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  50. — Action  of  Nitric  acid  on  Organic  Alkaloids. 

Ann.  Pharm.  75,  80. — On  some  of  tbe  crystalline  constituents  of 

Opium.     Trans.  Bay.  Soc.  Edinb.  20,  III,  347;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc. 

Qu.  J.  5,  257. 
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DoLFTTS. — Combinations  of  certain  Organic  Baees  with  HydroenlpHocyanic 
and  Hydroferrocyanic  acids.     Ann.  Pharm.  45,  212. 

HoFMANN. — On  the  Volatile  Organic  Bases.  Chem.  Soc.  Mem,  2,  266; 
Ann,  Pharm,  53,  1. — Hofmann  k  Muspratt.  Chem,  Soc.  Mem.  3, 
111;  Ann,  Pharm.  58,  201. — Hofmann.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  159, 
269;  Ann.  Pharm.  66,  148;  67,  I. — Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J.  1,  285;  Ann. 
Pharm.  67,  166. — If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  230;  Jdhresber.  L.dsK. 
1847-8,  65b,  667.— Further.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  2,  36,  and  300; 
Ann  Pharm.  70,  129;  73,  180;  74,  1  and  33;  If.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
28,  429;  abstr.  Pharm,  Centr.  1849,  593;  1850,  263;  Compt,  meur 
mels,  1850,  67;  Compt.  rend.  28,  543;  InstU.  1849,  129;  N.  J. 
Pharm,  15,  397;  Jahre^ber.  1849,  352,  360. — On  the  behaviour  of 
Aniline  and  the  Alcohol-bases  with  Nitrous  acid.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J^ 
3,  231;  Ann.  Pharm.  75,  356;  abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm,  18,  399;  Pharm* 
Centr.  1851,  89;  Jahreiher.  1850,  440. — ^Researches  regarding  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  Volatile  Organic  Bases.  PhU.  Trans. 
1850,  I.,  93;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  3,  279;  If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
30,  87. — Preliminary  Notice.  Ann.  Pharm,  73,  91;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
48,  243;  InstU.  1849,  258;  Com.pt.  rend.  29,  184.— Further.  PhiL 
Trans,  1850,  93;  Ann,  Pharm,  78,  253;  79,  11;  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys,  33,  108;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  304. 

Laurent. — On  Organic  Alkaloids  containing  Chlorine  and  Bromine. 
Ann,  Pharm,  69,  8. 

Plai«ta.~ Composition  of  certain  natural  Organic  Bases.  Ann.  Pharm, 
74,  245. 

Stenhouse. — On  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  vegetables  as  the  sources 
of  artificial  Alkaloids.  PhU.  Trans.  1850, 1.,  47;  Ann.  Pharm.  70, 
198;  72,  86;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  309;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849, 
705;  1850,  186;  PhU,  Mag.  J.  35,  534;  Chem.  Oaz.  1849,  349  and 
422;  N.  J.  Pharm.  16,  456;  Jahret^.L.  dc  K.  1849,  390. 

P.  Th^nard. — Organic  Bases  containing  Phosphorus.  IwAU.  1846,  No. 
602;  Bert.  Jahresher.  26,  598.  Further:  Compt.  rend.  25,  892; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  77;  PhU.  Mag.  J.  32,  153;  Jahresber.  L.  ds  K. 
1847-8,  645. 

WuRTz. — On  a  series  of  Alkaloids  homologous  with  Ammonia.  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  30,  443;  J,  pr.  Chem.  62,  193;  abstr.  Ann.  PJiarm. 
76,  317;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  166,  177;  Jahresher.  L.  it  E.  } 849, 
392;  1850,  443;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  90. 

Organic  Bases  containing  Antimony:  Lowio  &  Schweitzer.  Ann. 
Pharm.  75,  315,  327;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  385;  50,  321;  Pogg.  80, 
338;  Chem.  Oaz.  1850,  201,  372,  395,  420.— Landolt.  Ann. 
Pharm.  78,  912. — Abstract  of  the  whole  in  Lo wig's  Grundriss  der 
Organischen  Chemie.  Braunschweig.  1852,  383;  a]so  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.J.  5,  66. 

The  existence  of  organic  Adds  has  long  been  recognised,  but  that  of 
organic  Salifiable  Bases  remained  unknown  until  more  recent  times.  Seiv 
tumer  first  showed  in  1806  (A,  Tr,  14,  1,  37),  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely in  1817  {Gilb,  55,  61),  that  morphine,  which  he  bad  discovered  In 
opium,  behaved  towards  vegetable  colours  and  acids  like  an  alkali;  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  the  basic  nature  of  narcotine,  a  substance  previously 
discovered  in  opium,  and  of  cinchonine,  obtained  from  Cinchona  bark,  was 
brought  to  light.  This  discovery  led  to  the  search  for  similar  substances 
in  many  parts  of  plants  distinguished  by  their  poisonous  or  medicinal 
action^  and  to  the  discovery  in  many  cases  of  an  alkaloid  exifiting 
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therein  aa  the  active  principle,  and  generally  in  combination  with  an 
acid. 

Many  alkaloids  may  also  be  obtained  by  artificial  processes.  Unver- 
dorben,  in  1826,  first  discovered  several  volatile  alkaloids  as  products  of 
dry  distillation;  e.  g..  Crystalline  (Aniline),  Odorine,  &c.  More  recently, 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  preparing  alkaloids  artificially  by  other 
processes. 

Preparation  of  Natural  Alkaloids. 

1 .  If  the  alkaloid  is  volatile  without  decomposition,  the  plant  which 
contaius  it,  or  its  concentrated  aqueous  extract,  is  distilled  with  a  fi^ed 
alkali;  the  watery  distillate,  which  generally  contains  ammonia  as  well 
as  the  alkaloid,  is  exactly  neutrali^d  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol  (or  a 
mixture  of  it  with  ether),  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid, 
and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  undissolved;  the  alcoholic  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  with  frequent  addition  of  water;  and  the  residue 
distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali  and  water, — whereupon  the  alkaloid  passes 
over,  partly  in  the  separate  state,  and  partly  dissolved  in  water.  On 
agitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  pure  ether,  decanting  the  ether  from 
the  watery  liquid  below  it,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  the  alkaloid, 
whose  boiling  point  is  far  below  100°,  remains  behind. 

2.  With  the  more  fixed  alkaloids,  the  following  is  the  process  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  plant  is  exhausted  with  water,  often  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid;  the 
brown  colouring  matter  and  other  foreign  substances,  precipitated,  if 
necessary,  by  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  after  sufficient  concentration  treated  with 
ammonia,  or  a  fixed  alkali,  or  magnesia,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate 
the  acid.  By  this  process,  the  alkaloid,  which  is  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated;  but  it  generally  requires  to  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  or  by  digesting  the  acid  or 
alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  &c. 

For  the  separation  of  alkaloids,  such  as  atropine,  which  are  readily 
decomposed  by  alkalis,  the  cold  concentrated  aqueous  extract  is  agitated 
with  a  fixed  idkali  and  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  of  the  alkaloid  separated  by  decants tion;  when  evapo- 
rated, it  leaves  the  alkaloid  in  a  state  fit  for  further  purification. 

3.  Since  most  alkaloids  form  with  tannic  acid  a  compound  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  the  extract  of  the  plant  prepared  with  hot  water,  or 
with  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
neutralized,  when  quite  cold,  with  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda;  the  liquid 
mixed  with  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form;  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  linen  cloth,  washed  with  cold 
water,  pressed  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  lime  previously  slaked  to  powder.  The  mixture,  which  becomes 
first  green  and  afterwards  brown,  from  decomposition  of  the  tannic  acid, 
is  then  dried  over  the  water-bath,  finely  pulverized,  exhausted  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  the  solution  filtered  to  separate  the  tannate  of 
lime,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  or  ether  distilled  from  the 
filtrate.  The  residue  often  yields  crystals  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days;  in  other  cases,  it  is  exactly  neutralized  with  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  crystallizable  salt.     With  volatile 
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alkaloids  certain  modifications  of  this  process  are  required.  (0.  Henry, 
J.Pharm,  21, 222;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  1 5, 300.)  The  precipitate  formed 
with  the  tannin  may  also  be  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  tannin  precipitated 
by  sugar  of  lead;  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  and  the  alkaloid  separated  from  the  filtered  solution 
of  the  acetate  by  an  alkali,  after  sufficient  concentration. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  individual  alkaloids. 


Preparation  of  Artificial  Alkaloids, 

1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  azotized  cranio  compounds. — Coal-tar 
contains  Lencoline  (Chinoline)  and  Crystalline  (Aniline),  which  latter  is 
produced  more  abundantly  in  the  dry  distillation  of  indigo.  Tar  from  the 
dr^  distillation  of  bones  contains  Odorine,  Olanine,  Ammoline,  and  Ani- 
mme  (vid.  p.  79). 

2.  By  distilling  azotized  organic  compounds  with  hydrate  of  potash. 
Quinine,  Cinchonme,  and  Strychnine,  thus  treated,  yield  Lencoline 
(Chinoline). 

8.  By  treating  organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
with  a  fixed  alkali,  oxide  of  lead,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  wet 
way.  When  Thiosinnamine,  C»H«N«S»  (=C«H*(CyS»)Ad,H«),  itself  an 
alkaloid,  is  triturated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  2  At.  sul- 
phide of  lead  are  formed,  2  At.  water  separated,  and  another  alkaloid, 
Sinnamine,  C«H«N*  (=C«H*CyN,H»),  is  produced.  2  At.  Oil  of  Mustard 
=2(C«H»NS»)=2(C«H»CyS»),  with  6  At.  oxide  of  lead  and  2  At.  water, 
form  4  At.  sulphide  of  lead,  2  At.  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  alkaloid, 
Sinapoline,  C*4I»N'0»  (=C»H«CyAdO>,H»).  Phenite  of  ammonia,  kept 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  300^,  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  Aniline: 

CWH«0»  +  NH»  «  2H0  +  C^H'N. 

Furfnrol,  C^^H^O',0',  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia^  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  Furfuramide: 

3(CWH^0*)  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C"HWNK)«. 

This  furfuramide  is  not  a  base,  but  is  immediately  resolved  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  into  ammonia  and  furfurol;  but  by  boiling  with  dilute 
potash-ley,  it  is  converted,  without  any  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  the 
base,  Funurine,  which  is  isomeric  with  it.  The  potash,  therefore,  alters 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  Furfuramide  is  probably  C'°H"'(NH')0*, 
and  Furfurino,  C»HioN«0«,H»  (Nucleus  =  30  :  18). 

4.  By  treating  certain  nitro-componnds  with  hydrosnlphuric  acid  or 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. — The  process  always  consists  in  this:  that 
6HS  are  deprived  of  all  their  sulphur,  which  is  precipitated,  while  4H  are 
transferred  to  the  40  of  the  NO^  in  the  compound,  whereby  4U0  are 
separated,  and  in  their  stead  2H  pass  into  the  compound  (p.  75).  Thns, 
Nitrobenzide,  C»H»X,  is  converted  into  Aniline,  C»H»N,H*;  Nitrotoluide, 
C"H'X,  into  Toluidine,  C"H'N,H»;  Nitronaphthaline,  0»ffX,  into 
Naphthalidam,  C^H^N,  H*,  Ac. 

5.  By  treating  another  alkaloid  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
phuric acid. — Thus,  Narootine  yields  Opianic  acid  and  a  new  alkaloid, 
called  Gotarnine. 
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IT  F&rmation  of  the  Compound  Ammonias  discovered  by  Wurtz  and 
Bofmann.  (p.  16.)— a.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  the  cyanatee  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  unyl,  &e.  (Worts),  thos: 

CTI»0,C«NO  +  2(K0,H0)  =  2(K0,C0*)  +  (?H*N 

Cyanate  of  methyl.  Metbylamiue. 

C^H*0,C«NQ  +  2(K0,H0)  =»  2(K0,C0«)  +  C^H^N 
Cyanate  of  ethyL  Xthylamine. 

C">H"0,C«NO  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2(K0,C0»)  +  C»H»N 

Cyanate  of  amyl.  AniyUmine. 

h.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  acetyl-urea,  C*H'N'0',  and  metacetyl- 
urea,CWN»0»(Wnrtz): 

C<H«N'0»  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2rKO,CO»)  +  H»N  +  C»H»N ; 
C«H»N»0*  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2(KO,C02)  +  H»N  +  C^H^N. 

c.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  alcohol-radicals 
on  ammonia,  aniline,  and  its  derivatives,  chloraniline,  nitraniline,  &c. 
(Hofmann.) 

Bromide  of  ethyl  with  ammonia  yields  hydrobromate  of  Ethyldmine: 

H«N  +  Cm*Br  =  e»H7N,HBr ; 

and  by  treating  this  salt  with  potash,  the  ethylamine  may  be  set  free  in 
the  form  of  a  gas  absorbable  by  water,  just  as  ammonia  is  set  free  from 
hydrobromate  of  ammonia. — In  a  similar  manner  ethylamine  acted  npon 
by  hydrobromic  acid  yields  Diethyhimine,  (C*H»)«,H,N  =  C«H"N ;  and 
this  again  acted  npon  by  bromide  of  ethyl  yields  Trieikylaminey 
(C*H*)'N=C'*H**N.  This  last  compound  does  not  appear  to  be  acted 
upon  by  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  er  at  least  to  a  very  slight  extent 
only;  but  the  iodide  of  ethyl  acts  upon  it  with  facility,  forming  an  iodide 

of  Tetrethylium: 

C»H»N  +  C<H»I  =  (C<H»)<NI. 

And  the  solution  of  this  salt,  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  pre« 
cipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  containing 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylinm,  (OH^)*N0,H0,  which,  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  may  be  obtained 
in  the  solid  state,  forming  in  fact  a  fixed  alkali,  like  hydrate  of 
potash. 

When  iodide  of  methyl  is  treated  with  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia, 
five  different  iodides  are  formed,  viz.:  Iodide  of  ammonium,  H^N.I;  iodide 
oimdhylium,  H»,C»H>,N.I;  iodide  oi  dimethylium,R\(S?W)\lii.l;  iodide 
ai  trivMihylium,  H,(C'H')',N.I;  and  iodide  of  ^^ram^yZwm,  (C*H')*,N.I. 
The  last,  when  separated  by  crystallization,  redissolved,  and  treated  with 
oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  solution,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  tetramethylium  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibitinfi^ 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  tetrethylium-oompound. — Iodide  of  amyl 
treated  with  ammonia  yields  similar  results,  though  not  so  readily. 

The  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  triethylamine  yields  the  iodide  of 
methylotriethylium,  (CH',C*H*),?i  .1,  from  which  a  crystalline  hydrated 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  method  above  described. — Similar  results 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  triethylamine. 

Iodide  of  methyl  acting  on  diethylamylamine  yields  iodide  of  methylo^ 
diethylamylium,  {C»H>,(OHy,C"H»^}N.I. 

N  2 
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Aniline,  which  may  he  regarded  as  Phenylamine,  H*(C"H*)N,  yieldS; 
when  treated  with  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  the  hjdrobromate  of 
EthylanUine  or  Eihylophenylamine,  H,(OH*),(C«H»),N=C"H"Ni  thus: 

C«H7N  +  Cm*Br  =  CWH"N,HBr ; 

and  this,  when  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  yields  the  base  in  the  form 
of  an  oily  liquid  resembling  aniline,  but  differing  from  it  by  a  slight 
difference  of  odour,  a  higher  boiling  point,  and  a  lower  specific  gravity.-— 
By  precisely  similar  actions  a  great  number  of  similar  compounds  may  be 
formed;  e.g,,  Diethyl  aniline,  (C*H»)*,(C^«H*),N=C»Hi*N;  Eihylochloranir 

Kn«=H(C*H»)C"^j*}N=Ci«H»»ClN,  Ac.  H 

Properties,  AH  alkaloids,  excepting  coniine,  picoline,  and  some  of  the 
compound  ammonias,  are  heavier  than  water.  [Sp.gr.  of  ethylamine= 0*6964 
at  8";  of  amylamine,  0*7503  at  18°  (Wurtz);  of  ethylanilme,  0954  at  18**; 
of  diethylaniline,  0*989  at  18^  (Hofmann.)]  Those  which  contain  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  carbon-atoms,  and  nothing  but  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  addition,  are  watery  or  oily  liquids;  thus  nicotine,  coniine, 
aniline,  leucoline,  and  picoline,  are  oily  liquids;  most  of  the  compound- 
ammonias  are  watery  liquids;  but  those  derived  from  aniline  are  oily.  The 
bases  analogous  to  oxide  of  ammonium  form  solid  hydrates. — ^Those 
alkaloids  which  contain  oxygen  are  solid,  and  mostly  crystalline,  and  fuse 
when  strongly  heated,  generally  without  decomposition.  Almost  all  the 
alkaloids  are  colourless,  the  only  exceptions  being  seminaphthalidam, 
which  is  yellow,  and  harmaline,  which  is  yellowish  brown.  The  solutions 
of  all  the  natural  alkaloids  examined  by  Bouchardat  exhibit  a  rotatory 
action  on  polarized  light;  but,  according  to  Laurent,  this  property  is  not 
possessed  by  those  which  are  produced  artificially.  Thus,  nicotine, 
C^°H'N,H%  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  93*5"*  to  the  left;  but  aniline, 
C^'H*N,H^  which  closely  resembles  it  in  composition,  appears  indifferent 
to  polarized  light,  as  likewise  do  amarine  and  Jophine. 

Methylamine  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does  not  liquefy 
till  cooled  below  0^  (Wurtz.)  The  other  alkaloids  consisting  whoUy  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
their  boilmg  points  lie  between  18°  (ethylamine)  and  SOO'";  they  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  distilled  without  decomposition  out  of  contact  of  air, 
those  enly  which  have  very  high  boiling  points  suffering  decomposition 
when  distilled.  Alkaloids  containing  oxygen  and  sulphur,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  distillation. 

IT  The  bases  analogous  to  oxide  of  ammonium  are  decomposed  by 
heat  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  A  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  oxide  of  tetrethylinm  may  be  boiled  without  alteration ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  base  becomes  nearly  dfry,  it  is  decomposed,  even  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath,  yielding  water,  tnethylamine,  and  defiant  gas. 

(OH»)<N0  =  HO  +  (Cm*)»N  +  C^H*. 

Oxide  of  tetramylium  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner;  but  oxide 
of  tetramethylium  undergoes  a  different  kind  of  decomposition,  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  examined;  it  yields,  however,  like  the  other  two  bases, 
a  volatile  alkaline  distillate.  Oxide  of  amylotriethylium  yields  water, 
diethylamylamine,  and  defiant  gas: 

(C^H*)'(CWH")NO  «  HO  +  (C<H*)»(C«>H")N  +  C«H*. 
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These  bases  appear  indeed  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
volatile  and  the  non-volatile  alkaloids;  for  many  of  the  fixed  native 
alkaloids  yield  volatile  bases  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  or  of 
potash;  e.g.,  quinine^  cinchonine,  strychnine,  and  pelosine,  yield  lencoline 
among  their  products  of  decomposition;  while  piperine  gives  piC'Oline  (?), 
and  morphine,  caffeine,  codeine^  and  narcotine,  have  actually  been  con- 
verted into  alcohol-bases,  the  former  yielding  methylamine,  the  two  latter 
propylamine,  (C*H^)H'N.  (Hofmann.)  It  is  true  that  the  decompositions 
of  these  native  alkaloids  are  much  more  complicated  than  those  of  the 
artificial  ammonium-bases;  still  a  certain  analogy  appears  to  exist  between 
them^  and  may  perhaps  pave  the  way  to  the  artificial  production  of  the 
fixed  native  alkaloids.  (Hofmann.)  IT 

Most  alkaloids  turn  reddened  litmus  blue  and  violets  green;  e.g., 
nicotine  and  morphine ;  the  compound  ammonias  likewise  exhibit  strong 
alkaline  reactions;  but  the  weaker  bases,  such  as  narcotine,  are  neutral  to 
vegetable  colours,  and  like  the  earths,  exhibit  their  basic  character  only 
in  their  behaviour  with  acids. 

Only  the  most  volatile  alkaloids  have  any  perceptible  odour  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  these  have  generally  a  penetrating  odour;  e.g.^  nicotine, 
coniine. — IT  Methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  amvlamine,  smell  very  much 
like  ammonia ;  the  latter  also  has  an  odour  like  that  of  the  amyl-com- 
pounds.  The  odour  of  the  higher  bases  of  this  group  is  less  ammoniacal; 
some  of  those  derived  from  aniline  are  aromatic;  trimethylamine  and 
triethylamine  have  a  peculiar  fishy  odour.  % — The  taste  of  most  alkaloids 
is  bitter;  among  them  in  fact  are  some  of  the  bitterest  substances  known — 
strychnine,  for  example.  A  few  others  taste  sharp,  as  veratrine;  or 
aromatic  and  burning,  as  aniline  and  leucoline. — The  alkaloids,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  examined,  are  distinguished  by  strong  medicinal  action. 
Some  of  them,  as  quinine,  act  as  pure  bitters;  others  as  narcotics;  some  of 
them  as  strychnine,  being  in  &ct  the  most  violent  narcotic  poisons  known; 
others,  as  veratrine,  exert  an  acid  action;  others^  as  nicotine,  both  acrid 
and  narcotic;  and,  finally,  some  of  them,  as  picoline,  appear  to  act  more  in 
the  manner  of  volatile  oils. 

Decompositions,  Most  alkaloids  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures turn  brown  and  become  resinous  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  change 
being  apparently  accompanied  by  formation  of  ammonia ;  the  compound 
ammonias,  however,  do  not  exhibit  this  change,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  those  derived  from  aniline. — The  more  fixed  alkaloids,  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  yield  carbonate  of  ammonia  together  with  other 
products. — Many  alkaloids,  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  &o.,  exhibit  peculiar  colours,  probably  in  most  cases 
accompanied  by  decompositions. 

[Further  details  respecting  these  decompositions  will  be  given  in 
treating  of  the  individual  alkaloids.] 

Combinations.  Some  alkaloids,  such  as  nicotine  and  picoline,  and  most 
of  the  compound  ammonias,  mix  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  others 
dissolve  in  it  but  sparingly,  many  requiring  several  hundred  or  thousand 
parts.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  alkaloids  much  more  freely;  ether  dissolves 
many  of  them  readily,  but  several  of  those  which  contain  oxygen,  cin- 
chonine,  and  morphine  for  example,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

In  their  combinations  with  acids,  the  alkaloids  are  analogous  to 
ammonia  (IL,  426);  for  their  compounds  with  hydrochloric  and  other 
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hydrogen-acids  appear  anhydrous  after  drying;  bat  for  the  prodaction  of 
their  oxygen-salts  1  At.  of  water  is  required ;  and  this  water  remains  in 
combination  after  the  salt  has  been  completely  dried  between  120®  and 
140^  and  cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposing  the  salt.  (Regnault.)— 
Thus,  dried  hydrochlorate  of  morphine=C»H"NO%HCl;  and  sulphate  of 
morphine  dried  at  1 30« = C*'H»NO«,HO,SO'.  Similarly,  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  in  the  dried  state =C»H'N,H CI;  the  sulphate =C"H^N,H SO*.— 
The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  organic  acid  with  the  alkaloids 
contain  for  each  atom  of  the  alkaloid,  1  At.  of  the  acid  dried  per  se,  or 
1  At.  water  and  1  At.  of  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid. — Some  bases, 
as  quinine  and  cinchonine,  are  capable  of  forming  bibasic  salts,  which 
have  a  very  weak  alkaline  reaction. 

Most  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  crystalline,  some  pulverulent  and 
gummy.  In  consequence  of  their  greater  solubility,  they  generally  exhibit 
the  taste  of  the  alkaloids  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  alkaloids 
themselves.  Many  of  these  salts  are  neutral,  but  others  hare  an  acid 
reaction;  inasmuch  as  1  At.  of  a  strong  acid  is  not  completely  neutralised 
by  1  At.  of  a  weak  base. 

The  solutions  of  most  salts  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  without  decomposition ;  if,  however,  they  contain  a  volatile  acid, 
and  the  alkaloid  is  a  weak  base,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  given 
off;  similarly,  the  salts  which  contain  a  volatile  alkaloid,  give  off  part  of 
it  when  heated,  and  the  more  readily  as  the  acid  is  weaker. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
alkaloid-salts  deposit  their  alkaloid  at  the  negative  pole. — If  the  solution 
be  not  too  dilute,  cinchonine,  quinine,  or  morphine,  when  thus  treated,  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  scaly  deposit  on  the  negative  pole,  or  as  a  white 
cloud.  (Brande,  J.  Roy,  Inst.  1,  250;  also  Schw.  62, 82;  also  Pogg,  22, 308.) 
When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  cup  containing  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  also  is  placed  a  voltameter  a  (Plate  IV., 
Fig.  29)  to  receive  the  hydrogen  gas,  then  through  a  cup  containing  an 
acidulated  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid,  in  which  is 
placed  a  voltameter  h  for  receiving  the  hydrogen,  and  another  Tolta- 
meter  c  for  the  oxygen,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed :  From 
quinine  there  are  evolved,  for  every  116  vol.  hydrogen  in  a,  not  58  but 
only  44  vol.  oxygen  gas  in  c;  with  strychnine,  the  proportion =59  :  24; 
with  morphine = 40  : 1 0;  and  with  narcotine= 60  :  24.  Hence  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  evolved  from  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  indications  of  the  voltameter  a;  the  oxygen 
gas  evolved  is  likewise  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen;  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  quinine,  from  23  to  31  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  strychnine,  about 
25  per  cent.  [Hence  it  would  appear  that  part  of  the  oxygen  evolved  at 
the  positive  pole  oxidates  the  carbon  or  hydrogen  of  the  alKaloid,  and  libe- 
rates nitrogen  gas.] — But  the  hydrogen  gas  collected  in  the  voltameter  ( 
from  the  sdution  of  the  alkaloid  is  pure;  and  its  quantity  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  in  the  voltameter  a,  in  proportion  as  the  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  has  been  acidulated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
this  case,  the  hydrogen  gas  in  a  is  to  the  hydrogen  gas  in  6  as  70  :  68,  with 
quinine,  and  90  :  80  with  narootine.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate 
of  strychnine  is  used,  4  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  collect  in  the  volta- 
meter a,  in  the  same  time  that  1*6  cub.  cent,  of  pure  oxygen  collect  in  the 
voltameter  c,  and  0*027  grm.  of  stiychniue  are  separated  at  the  positive 
pole.  Hence  it  appears  that  (contrary  to  what  takes  place  with  the  salts 
of  inorganic  bases),  the  action  of  the  electric  current  is  divided,  one  portion 
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decompofling  the  water  of  tbe  alkaloid  aolniion  into  1*6  oxygen  gas 
and  3*2  cnb.  cent,  hjdrogen^  while  the  other  portion^  which,  according 
to  the  voltameter  a,  corresponds  to  0*8  cab.  cent,  of  hydrogen^  decom- 
poses the  strychnine-salts^  separating  from  it  a  quantity  of  strychnine 
equivalent  to  the  0*88  cub.  cent,  hydrogen.  For  0*88  cub.  cent,  hydrogen 
weigh  0*00007208  grm.;  and  this  multiplied  by  350  (the  approximate 
atomic  weight  of  strychnine),  yields  0*025228  grm.,  which  accords  pretty 
well  with  the  quantity  0*027  grm.  actually  obtained.  (Matteucci^  Ann. 
Ckim.  PhyB.  74,  105.)  [The  experiment  admits,  however,  of  another 
interpretation.  A  current  which,  in  the  voltameter  a,  sets  free  4  cubic 
centimetres,  or  0*0003604  grm.  hydrogen,  should  separate  350  times  this 
quantity,  or  0*12614  grm.  of  strychnine;  and  that  only  0  027  grm.  is 
separated  arises  partly  from  some  of  the  strychnine  remaining  dissolved 
in  the  liquid,  and  partly  from  a  portion  being  decomposed  by  the  oxygen 
at  the  positive  pole,  in  consequence  of  which  also  the  oxygen  evolved  is 
less  than  it  should  be,  and  not  quite  pure.    (Gm.)] 

From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts,  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated 
by  all  inorganic  alkalis,  by  magnesia,  and  by  a  few  of  the  stronger  bases 
of  the  heavy  metals,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  flakes,  or  gelatinous  masses,  sometimes  in  oily  drops  like  aniline; 
sometimes  a^ain  they  remain  dissolved  in  the  watery  liquid,  and  volatilize 
when  heated,  like  nicotine  and  most  of  the  compound  ammonias.— 
An  excess  of  the  caustic  alkalis  re-dissolves  certain  alkaloids,  f.^., 
morphine  and  atropine. — ^Alkaline  monocarbonates  likewise  precipitate 
the  salts  of  the  fixed  alkaloids ;  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  generally 

Erecipitates  them  even  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly  on  boiling ;  if, 
owever,  the  solution  contains  tartaric  acid,  certain  of  the  alkaloids,  such 
as  cinchonine  and  narcotine,  are  no  longer  precipitated  at  ordinary 
temperatures  by  alkaline  bicarbonates. 

Since  the  fixed  alkaloids  yield  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  certain 
inorganic  acids,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  more  soluble  alkaloids  form 
precipitates  with  the  above-mentioned  acids,  and  especially  with  their 
neutral  ammoniaeal  or  potash  salts,  the  precipitation  being  more  rapid  as 
the  solution  is  stronger. 

Photphate  of  Sodoy  for  example,  precipitates  the  salts  of  quinine, 
bebeerine,  morphine,  narcotine,  strychnine,  orucine,  solanine,  veratrine^ 
and  delphinine,  the  precipitates  being  crystalline  in  some  cases  and 
flocculent  in  others. 

Iodide  of  Potamum  precipitates  the  salts  of  cinchonine,  bebeerine, 
strychnine,  brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  veratrine,  delphinine, 
and  emetine;  sometimes  in  the  crystalline,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent 
or  flocculent  state. 

Aqusotu  Biniodide  of  Potassium  (III.,  50),  added  to  many  alkaline 
salts,  throws  down  crystalline  compounds  of  a  hydriodate  of  the  alkaloid, 
with  1  or  2  At.  iodine  more  (sometimes  there  is  formed  a  pulverulent, 
floconlent,  or  mucous  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several 
definite  oomponnds).  The  precipitate  forms  with  zinc  or  iron  a  soluble 
orystallizable  compound  of  iodide  of  zinc  or  iodide  of  iron  with  the 
hydriodate  of  the  alkaloid.  Aqueous  potash  poured  on  the  precipitate 
forms  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  partly  converts 
the  alkaloid  into  another  compound.  (Bouchardat,  Compt.  rend.  9,  475; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  247.) 

To  this  is,  perhaps,  related  the  brown -red  precipitate  which  Iodine 
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dissolved  ia  alcohol  forms  with  the  salts  of  quinine,  oinehoniae,  morphine, 
strjchnine,  atropine,  veratrine,  emetine,  &c. 

Tinctare  of  Bromine  also  forms  a  yeUow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
qainine,  strychnine,  and  veratrine. 

Aqneoas  Iodic  ctcid  or  aqueous  Terchloride  of  Iodine,  added  drop  by 
drop  and  in  excess  to  an  alkaloid-salt  dissolved  in  water,  or  better  in 
alcohol,  precipitates  an  acid  iodate  of  the  alkaloid.  The  iodic  acid  must 
be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  its  precipitation 
by  the  alcohol  of  the  alkaloid  solution;  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  iodine, 
which  is  less  soluble,  this  condition  is  spontaneously  fulfilled.  In  this 
manner,  the  salts  of  cinchonine  and  quinine  give  precipitates,  when 
dissolved  in  some  thousand  parts  of  alcohol ;  those  of  the  other  fixed 
alkaloids  are  precipitated  when  the  solutions  are  more  concentrated,  but 
the  salts  of  morphine  decompose  iodic  acid  without  separation  of  iodine. 
— The  precipitated  acid  iodate  of  the  alkaloid  is  colourless  and  non- 
crystalline; deflagrates  strongly,  and  without  leaving  charcoal,  when 
heated,  after  drying,  to  a  temperature  between  115°  and  120°,  and  often 
likewise  by  trituration;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  turns  brown. 
— The  neutral  iodates  of  the  alkaloids  are  crystalline,  colourless,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  acid  iodates;  when 
heated,  they  fuse  partially,  and,  after  a  while,  detonate  slightly  but 
suddenly,  with  evolution  of  iodine  and  formation  of  a  bulky  charcoal ; 
they  may  be  also  made  to  detonate  by  percussion,  but  not  so  strongly  as 
the  acid  iodates. — Aqueous  sulphurous  acid  separates  the  iodine  from 
them.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  45,  Q%'j  also  Pogg,  20,  315. — Ann, 
Chim.  Fkys,  45,  274 :  also  <7.  chim»  mid,  6,  513.) — Coniine  dissolved  in 
alcohol  is  also  precipitated  by  iodic  acid. 

The  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  pure  alkaloids,  form  with  several  salts  of  the 
noble  metals,  sparingly  soluble  precipitates,  which  are  sometimes  com- 
pounds of  the  alkaloid  with  the  metallic  salt;  sometimes  of  the  salt  of 
the  alkaloid  with  the  metallic  salt. 

Solution  of  Corrosive  SuhlimaU  added  to  the  solutions  of  the  alkaloids 
in  hydrochloric  or  other  acids,  or  in  some  cases  merely  in  water,  forms 
floccnlent  or  curdy  precipitates,  which  generally  contain  I  At.  alkaloid 
to  1,  2,  3,  or  4  At.  chloride  of  mercury;  viz.,  with  aniline,  3HgCl;  with 
leucoline,  2Hg01;  with  sinnamine,  2llgCl;  with  thiosinnamine,  4HgCl; 
with  sinapoline,  picoline,  and  nicotine  (IH^CI);  also  with  naphthalidam, 
cinchonine,  quinine,  morphine,  narcotine,  brucine,  strychnine,  veratrine, 
delphinine,  and  emetine;  with  tetrethylium  it  forms  a  beautiful  white 
crvstalline  precipitate  composed  of  (C^H^/NCl,5HgCl.  (Coniine,  atropine, 
solanine,  and  codeine  are  not  precipitated).  Many  of  these  precipitates 
fuse  just  above  100°,  forming  yellow  masses;  they  dissolve  but  sparingly 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

With  Protiiodide  of  Mercury  also,  most  or  all  alkaloids  enter  into 
combination ;  hence  most  of  their  salts,  even  very  dilate,  form  with 
iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium,  white  or  yellowish  white,  pulverulent, 
or  floccnlent  precipitates,  which  appear  yellow  after  drying,  and  fuse  when 
heated,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  The  precipitate  formed  with  tetre- 
thylium corresponds  in  composition  to  the  chlorine-compound.  (Hofmann.) 
(Comp.  Caillot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  263;  also  Sckw.  59,  105;  also 
N.  Tr.  21,  1,  246). 

Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  but  few  of  the  alkaloids.     The  preci- 
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pitate  obtained  with  alcoholio  solution  of  strychnine  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
consists  of  1  At.  styohnine^  1  At.  oxide  of  silver,  and  1  At.  nitric  acid; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  nitrate  of  strychnine,  in  which  the 
HO,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt,  is  replaced  by  AgO,  or 
H  by  Ag. — Methyl  amine,  ethylamine,  and  amylamine,  precipitate 
oxide  of  silver,  and  redissolve  it  in  excess,  like  ammonia.  (Wurtz.) 

Aqueous  TerclUoride  of  Gold  and  its  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
form  with  salts  of  piooline,  animine,  olanine,  nicotine,  coniine,  qui- 
nine, cinchonine,  bebeerine,  corydaline,  atropine,  morphine,  delphinme, 
and  emetine,  yellow  precipitates,  inclining  to  brown,  red,  or  green,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether; 
they  appear  to  be  compounds  of  terohloride  of  gold  with  the  alkaloid. 
The  precipitate  formed  by  morphine  soon  turns  bluish  and  violet  from 
reduction  of  gold.  (Comp.  Larocque  &  Thibierge,  J,  chim.  mcd,  18,  696.) 
Solution  of  ethyl-aniline  yields  with  terchloride  of  gold  a  yellow  oily 
precipitate,  easily  decomposed.  Chloride  of  tetrethylium  forms  a  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate,  whose  formula  is  (C^H^/NCl,AuCP.  (Hofmann.) 

Aque<nM  Bichloride  of  Flatinum  precipitates  the  salts  of  nearly  all 
alkaloids,  but  not  those  of  solanine.  The  yellow  precipitate,  which 
16  sometimes  crystallo-granular,  sometimes  pulverulent,  contains^  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  examined,  1  At.  of  hydrochlorate  of  the  alkaloid,  and 
1  At.  PtCP;  in  the  case  of  sinnamine  only,  the  precipitate  appears  to 
have  a  different  composition,  supposing  that  alkaloid  to  contain  8C. 
Some  of  the  compound  ammonia-salts  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  form 
large  crystals  of  great  beauty  and  regularity,  e.  g,y  the  triethylamine 
and  tetrethylium  salts.  (Hofmann.) 

Protoduoride  of  Palladium  and  Bichloride  of  Iridium  also  precipi- 
tate the  salts  of  certain  alkaloids. 

Many  organic  acids  and  their  compounds  with  alkalis,  also  precipitate 
the  salts  of  certain  alkaloids. 

Sfdphoeyanide  of  Potamum  precipitates  the  salts  of  cinchonine, 
quinine,  bebeerine,  strychnine,  brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  narootine, 
veratrine,  delphinine,  and  emetine.  Several  of  these  precipitates  are 
acicular,  others  curdy;  they  dissolve  when  the  aqueous  mixture  is 
heated,  and  separate  out  again  as  it  cools;  hot  alcohol  forms  with  them 
a  bitter  solution,  which  reddens  ferric  salts,  (fiomp,  Artus,  J.  pr.  Cheva. 
8,  253;  0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  24,  194.) 

Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potash  precipitate  the  salts  of  cinchonine, 
quinine,  and  strychnine. 

Picric  acid  precipitates  either  the  salts  or  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
many  alkaloids,  forming  flocculent  or  pulverulent  yellow  precipitates. 

Tannic  add  (tannin  of  nut-galls),  and  also  the  infusion  or  tincture  of 
galls  (the  latter,  however,  is  less  adapted  to  the  purpose,  because  the 
alcohol  which  it  contains  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  the  precipitate),  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  many  alkaloids,  and  apparently  of  all,  viz.,  those  of 
aniline,  nicotine,  coniine,  sinnamine,  cinchonine,  quinine,  cinchovatine, 
corydaline,  aconitine,  atropine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  cotarnine, 
narceine,  strychnine,  brucine,  solanine,  caffeine,  theobromine,  chelidonine, 
sanguinarine,  veratrine,  delphinine,  and  emetine.  As  the  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  acids,  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  salt  prevents  the  precipitation. 
(Waokenroder,  N.  Br.  Arch.  28,  54.) 

Before  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid-si^t  with  tannic-acid, 
it  is  proper  to  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.     All  these  pre- 
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cipitates  are  white,  eurdj,  and  dry  ap  to  a  white  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  fases  into  a  brown  resinous  mass,    flexible  immediatelj  after 
cooling,  bat  afterwards  becoming  brittle  and  friable.     Thej  contain,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  cinchonine,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  brucine,  2  At. 
tannic  acid  (supposed ^C^HK)^'),  to  1  At.  of  the  alkaloid. — If  the  pre- 
cipitate, at  least  with  quinine  and  cinchonine,  be  enclosed  while  jet 
moist,  in  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  becomes,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in 
water  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  doubtless  by  the  conrersion  of  the 
tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid;  for  the  solution  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  salts.     The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  many  inorganic  bases, 
which  abstract  the  tannic  acid  and  set  the  alkaloid  free;  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  howerer,  generally  dissolve  the  whole  of  it.     If  the  pre- 
cipitate be  made  into  a  paste  with  baryta,  lime,  or  magnesia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  green  or  bluish  from  decomposition  of  the 
tannic  acid,  and  after  drying,  the  alkaloid  may  be  extracted  in  its 
original  state  by  boiling  alcohol.     The  hydrated  oxides  of  antimony, 
tin,  lead,  and  iron,  extract  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  alkaloid  may  then  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol.     The  salts  of  these  four  oxides  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  forming  a  soluble  salt  of  the  alkaloid,  but  the  free  acid  con« 
tained  in  them  may  hold  a  portion  of  the  tannate  in  solution.     Lastly, 
the  tannic  acid  may  also  be  withdrawn  by  glue  and  moist  parchment; 
the  latter,  however,  soon  ceases  to  act.     The  precipitated  tannates  are 
nearly  unsoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  sparingly  in  hot  water,  the 
solution  becoming  turbid  as  it  cools,  and  a  brown  resinous  film  being 
formed  upon  it     They  dissolve  in  some  dilute  acids;  also  in  alcohol, 
and  at  a  boiling  heat  in  spirit  of  38^  Bm.;  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  tastes  rather  rough  than  bitter,  and  does  not  yield  ciystals 
on  evaporation.  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  21,  212.) 

Gbllic  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids. 

The  composition  of  most  of  the  non-oxygenated  alkaloids  is  such, 
that  they  may  be  regarded,  either  (a),  as  compounds  of  nuclei,  in  which 
I  or  2H  is  replaced  by  1  or  2N,  with  2H,  (Gm.);  or  {h\  as  nuclei,  con* 
taining  1  Ad  in  place  of  IH,  (Laurent^;  or  (c),  as  copulated  compounds 
of  ammonia  with  an  organic  compouna  not  known  in  the  separate  state, 
to  which  view  Berzelius  gives  the  preference.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  these  several  modes  of  viewing  the  composition  of  the  alkaloids : 


Empirical 
Formula. 
C   H  N 

a 
C  H  N,H 

b 
C    H  Ad 

c 
C   HAm 

Primary 
Nucleus. 

Nicotine  

.10    7  1= 

10    5  1,  2  = 

10    5  1   = 

10    4  1  ... 

....  10    6 

Aniline 

.12     7  1= 

12    5  1,  2  = 

12     5  1   - 

12    4  1  .... 

12    6 

Leuooline 

.18     7  1   = 

18    5  1,  2  »i 

18     5  1   - 

18     4  1  .... 

18     6 

Toluidine 

14     9  1   = 

14     7  1,  2  - 

14     7  1   = 

14     6  1  .... 

....  14     8 

Coniine    

16  17  1   = 

16  15  1,  2  = 

16  15  1   = 

16  14  1  .... 

....  16  16 

Naphthalidam 

20    9  1   = 

20     7  1,  2  = 

20    7  1   = 

20    6  1  ... 

....  20    8 

Seminaphthalidam 

10    5  1  = 

10    3  1,  2  = 

10     5  1   = 

10    3  1  

....  10    4(?) 

A  few  of  these  alkaloids  contain  2N;  e,g,^  amarine=C^H'*N',  and 
lophine=C^H"N*;  and  1  At.  of  them,  although  it  contains  2N,  sato* 
rates  but  1  At.  acid.  A  marine  is  derived  from  the  nucleus  G^^H*,  which 
taken  three  times  gives  0*11^;  according  to  (a),  we  obtain  the  perfectly 
analogous  formula,  C*^HwN*,H*;  but  (6)  gives  C«H"Ad*,  so  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  2H  in  the  nucleus;  according  to  {c)  the  formula  is 
C*'H"Am'. — Sinnamine,  C'H'N',  may  be  regarded,  according  to  (a),  as 
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C«H*CyN,H»  (nuolea8=e  :  6);  Thiosinnamine,  (?»H«N*S',  as  C«H*  (CyS«) 
Ad,H»  (nucleiis=6  :  6);  and  Sinapoline,  C"H«N»0»  as  C^H'CyAdOSH* 

inacl6tts=12  :  12);  the  form dIsd  of  the  last  two  alkaloids,  however,  are  so 
JEkT  doubtful,  that  the  nitrogen  in  their  nuclei  exists,  not  as  such,  but  in 
the  form  of  cyanogen  and  amidogen.  Melamine,  C^H*N*,  is  probably 
C«Ad«N*,H»  (nucleus=6  : 6). 

IT  The  alkaloids  in  the  preceding  table  may,  of  course,  be  repre* 
sented  in  a  form  similar  to  those  already  given  for  the  bases  discovered 
by  Wurtz  and  Hofmann,  e.  ff,, 

Niootine=    H    [n;  Toluidine=    H    [n,  Ac. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compound-ammonias  containing  the  alcohol-* 
radicals,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  c;  thus  Methylamine=(C^H'), 
NH»;  Ethylamine=(C*H*),NH>;  Dimethylamine=(0»H»)»,NH»;  Methyl- 
ethylamine=(C*H«)(C*H*),NH';  Triamylamine=(C^«H^*»)»,NH«;  Tetre- 
thylium=(OH^/,NH^.  The  forms  a  and  b  cannot  well  be  adapted  to 
these  bases,  inasmuch  as  they  would  make  no  distinction  between  those 
which  are  isomeric  with  each  other,  such  as  ethylamine  and  dime^ 
thylamine,  methylethyl amine  and  propylamine,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  one  another  in  origin  and  properties,  and  give  different  products  of 
decomposition.  Similar  isomeric  relations  exist  also  between  some  of 
these  oases  and  other  alkaloids,  previously  known  and  obtained  from 
totally  different  sources;  thus  methylaniline  is  isomeric  with  toluidine, 
and  methylethylaniline  with  cumidine;  but  these  isomeric  substances 
exhibit  the  most  striking  dissimilarity  in  their  characters.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  forms  a  and  b  are  not  true  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  the  alkaloids,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
these  bodies  are  similarly  constituted.  IT 

Considering  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  most  of  the  oxygenated  alkaloids,  it  may  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
composition  of  a  few  of  those  which  are  best  known,  as  in  the  following 
table: 

Empirical  formnUu  According  to  a.  Nucleus. 

CHNO  CHNO,  H 

Caffeiae  IC  10  4     4  16    8  4    4,  2  16  :  16 

Farfurine    30  12  2     6  30  10  2    6,  2  30  :  18 

Cincfaonine 20  12  1     1  20  10  1     1,  2  20  :  12 

Quinine  20  11  1     2  20     9  1     2,  2  20  :  12 

Morphine   36  19  1     6  36  17  1     6,  2  36  :  24 

Codeine  36  20  1     5  36  18  1     5,  2  36  :  24 

Narootine  46  25  1  14  46  23  1  14,  2  46  :  38 

Cotarnine  26  13  1     6  26  11  1     6,  2  26  :  18 

Strychnine 44  22  2     4  44  20  2     4,  2  44  :  26(?) 

Brudne  48  26  2     8  48  24  2     8,  2  48  :  34(?) 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  for  urea,  CH^NH)',  supposing  it 
to  belong  to  the  organic  alkaloids,  the  theory  (a)  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out;  in  the  formula  C?Ad^O^  we  find  20  outside  the  nucleus 
instead  of  2H;  the  formula,  CNAdO^H',  requires  a  nucleus=2  :  4,  and 
CPH'N*O^H*,  a  nucleus=2  : 6,  whose  existence  is  very  doubtful.  But 
urea  is  also  distinguished  from  the  true  alkaloids  by  many  other  properties. 

Berzelius  («/.  pr.  Chem,  23,  231 ;  Lehrb,  6,  269),  regards  the  alkaloids 
as  copulated  compounds  of  ammonia  with  an  organic  compound,  in  which 
the  ammonia  retains  its  basic  properties.     If  1  At.  of  an  alkaloid  contains 
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more  than  1  At.  Ditrogen,  the  exoess  belong  to  the  organic  compound. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  similarity  of  the  ammoniacal  and  alka- 
loidal  salts,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  they  contain,  and  by  the  fact 
that  most  alkaloids  contain  only  1  At.  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  alkaloids,  although,  like  other  azotized  substances, 
they  give  off  ammonia  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yet  exhibit  no 
signs  of  containing  that  substance  ready  formed.  They  do  not  give  off 
ammonia  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  and  in  many  cases  not  even 
when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash;  neither  is  ammonia  extracted  from 
them  by  dilute  acids  acting  in  exoess  and  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When 
chlorine- water  is  added  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  coniine,  not  a 
trace  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  even  on  heating  the  liquid;  but  if  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  be  added,  nitrogen  is  immediately  given  off.  (0. 
Henry.)  When  strychnine,  brucine,  and  other  natural  alkaloids,  are 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  no  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  residue. 
(Liebig,  Pogg,  21,  27.)  When  cyanate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  nitrate 
of  quinine,  strychnine,  morphine,  atropine,  &c.,  the  liquid  containing 
the  cyanate  of  the  alkaloid  yields  no  urea  when  filtered  from  the  chloride 
of  silver  and  evaporated,  but  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia  from 
decomposition  of  the  cjranic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alkaloid  behind. 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  6,  73.)  We  must,  however,  agree  with  Berzelios 
in  not  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the  last-mentioned  experiment, 
inasmuch  as  the  ammonia  may  be  too  intimately  united  with  its  copula^ 
to  be  converted  into  urea  in  conjunction  with  the  cyanic  acid. 

These  circumstances,  which  render  improbable  the  existence  of  ready- 
formed  ammonia  in  the  alkaloids,  are  likewise  unfavourable  to  Laurent's 
supposition  {CovipU  menweU,  1,  41),  that  they  contain  amidogen, 
inasmuch  as  the  true  amides,  when  treated  with  potash  or  with  acids, 
yield  ammonia  with  decomposition  of  water;  it  is,  in  fact,  precisely  by 
this  circumstance,  that  furfuramide,  which  is  not  a  base,  is  distinguished 
from  furfurine,  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

[For  a  particular  view  of  the  oonatitution  of  the  alkaloids,  rid,  Conerbe,  ^im.  Ckim, 
Phys.  56,  185.] 

T  The  antimony-bases,  viz.,  Stibmethyl,  (C»H*)',Sb,  Stibethyl, 
(C*H*)',Sb,  and  Stibamyl  (C^<>H")»,Sb,  and  the  compounds  Stibmethylium 
(CH'/,Sb  and  StibethvHum  (C^H^)^,Sb,  may  aiso  be  regarded  as  alkaloids 
and  metalloids  belonging  to  the  types  of  ammonia  and  ammonium,  and 
corresponding  respectively  to  triethylamine,  tetrethylium,  &c.  —  The 
compounds  containing  3  atoms  of  the  alcohol -radicals  are  obtained  by 
distilling  the  iodides  of  methyl,  <!^.,  with  antimonide  of  potassium. 
They  are  volatile  liquids,  having  remarkably  strong  combining  ten- 
dencies, uniting  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium, 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c,  the  act  of  combination  being  attended  with  consi- 
derable evolution  of  heat,  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  produce  vivid  com- 
bustion; thus,  stibmethyl  and  stibethyl  take  fire  by  mere  contact  with 
the  air. — The  compounds  containing  4  At.  of  the  radicals  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  but  their  iodides  and  bromides  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl  or  ethyl  on  stib- 
methyl or  stibethyl,  just  as  tetrethylium  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  on  triethylamine.  Of  these  compounds,  stibmethylium  is 
the  one  which  has  hitherto  been  most  minutely  examined.  It  forms  a 
hydrated  oxide,  {C'H')*NO  +  HO,  which,  like  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
tetrethylium,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  highly  caustic,  alka- 
line taste,  and  analogous  in  all  its  relations  to  caustic  potash,  expelling 
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ammonia,  and  even  baryta  and  lime,  as  well  as  all  the  heavy  metallic 
oxides,  from  their  combinations.  Its  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  sulphate, 
nitrate,  &c.,  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  corresponding  ammonium- 
compounds.— An  iodide  of  Stibmethylethylium,  (C«H»WC*H*)Sb,I,  has 
likewise  been  obtained  by  treating  stibmethyl  with  iodide  of  ethyl. — 
Bismethyl,  (C*H*)'Bi,  obtained  by  treating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  bismuth- 
pwotassium,  is  another  base  belonging  to  the  ammonia-type,  and  possessing 
similar  characters  to  stibethyl. — The  phosphorus  base,  (CH*)'?,  likewise 
belong  to  the  same  type.  IT 


h.  Compounds  qfUfudei  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  in  equal  numbers 

of  atoms. 

a.  Compounds  of  Nuclei  with  1  At.  Hydrogen  and  1  At.  Oxygen. 

Ethers. 

The  few  compounds  of  this  order  at  present  known  to  exist,  are  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  alcohols  with  substances  which  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  water,  especially  with  oil  of  vitriol.  These  substances 
withdraw  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  alcohol,  and  the  ether  distils 
over. — Thus,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  (7H',H'0',  yields  methvlic 
ether,  CH',HO,  and  common  alcohol,  C*H*,H*0',  yields  common  ether, 
C^H*,HO.  Amvlic  ether,  C^^H^^HO,  is  produced  in  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  amy!  by  potash : 

C»HW  HCl  +  KO  =  CWRW  HO  +  KCl 

These  compounds  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  formula:  C*HO,H^ 
— C*H'0,H', — and  C*®H',H',  a  mode  of  viewing  their  composition  which 
is  recommended  by  many  of  their  reactions. 

In  the  radical  theory,  the  ethers  are  regarded  as  C*H*,0, — C*H*,0,— 
C^^H",0,  <&c.,  that  is  to  say,  as  oxides  of  the  metalloidal  radicals,  methyl, 
C»H»,  ethyl,  OHC,  and  amyl,  C^^H". 

Gerhardt  and  others  double  the  atomic  weights  of  these  compounds, 
writing,  for  example,  the  formula  of  common  ether,  C'H^^O',  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  uneven  numbers  of  atoms  and  obtain  a  diatomic  gas;  for  C^H'O 
would  ^ve  a  monatomic  gas  (p.  54).  This  view,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  the  low  boiling  points  of  the  ethers,  or  with  the  circumstance 
that  common  ether,  for  example  (unless  it  be  subjected  to  a  red  heat), 
does  not  yield  any  product  of  decomposition  containing  more  than  4  At, 
carbon. 

Methylic  ether    C«H»0   *    «(?H2,HO  =(?HO,H« 

fCm^ClO   «C2HCI,H0  «C«HO,HCl     «C«C10,H2 

Chlorinated {C?HCPO   =(?CP,HO  «C2C1(),HC1 

1(?C1»0       «C»CP.C10  -C«C10,CP 

Common  or  Vinic  Ether C*H»0       «C*HSHO  «C*H»0,H« 

rC*H^ClO  «C^H«CI,HO  «C<HH).Ha    «C<H«C10,H« 

With  chlorine ^C*H»CPO  «C^H«CP,HO  «C*H«CI0,HC1=C^HCP0,H» 

|ch:i»o     =c*h<cio      -C^CPO.CP 

With  chlorine  and  sulphur....  C*H»ClSO=C<H«ClS,HO-C<HClSO.H2 

With  sulphur  C^H»S»0    =C<H«S»,HO    «C<HS*O.H» 

Amylic  ether    C^H"©    =CWH»HO     =C>»H»0,H« 
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The  term  EAer^  or  more  rarely,  Naphtha^  had  been  lon^  used  to 
denote  certain  oompoands  dintinguished  by  their  volatility,  odour,  taste, 
slight  solubility  in  water,  &c.,  and  obtained  by  treating  alcohol  with 
various  acids,  metallic  chlorides,  &c.  Afterwards,  when  wood-spirit  and 
fusel-oil  were  discovered,  the  term  ether  was  extended  to  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  obtained  by  similar  methods  from  these  alcohols,  it  has 
since,  however,  been  found  that  the  products  thus  included  under  the 
term  ether  must  be  divided,  according  to  their  composition,  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Some  maybe  regarded  as  Alcohol — IHO,  or  as  Nucleus  -h  HO. 
The  French  chemists  designate  them  as  Ethers  of  the  first  class  (Ethers  du 
premiere  genre).  These  compounds  are  best  denoted  by  the  old  term 
Ether.  Thus  C'H'0=methylic  or  formic  ether  (Holzdther  oder  Formdther); 
C*H«0=vinic  or  common  ether  (Vinather);  C^^H"0=amylic  ether  (Jfyl- 
diher). 

2.  Other  compounds  belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  generally 
obtained  by  treating  an  alcohol  with  a  hydrogen -acid,  may  be  regarded 
as  ethers  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  1  At.  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  At. 
of  the  radical  of  a  hydrogen-acid.  To  this  class  belong,  for  example, 
C*H»S,— C*H»I,— C*H»C1,  &c. :  Ethers  du  deuxiime  genre.  The  vapour 
of  the  corresponding  sulphur-compounds  is  monatoniic,  like  that  of  the 
ethers  of  the  first  class;  but  that  of  all  other  ethers  of  the  second  class  is 
diatomic.  I  formerly  denoted  these  compounds  by  the  term :  Naphthas 
produced  hy  hydrogen^acids  {Naphthen  durch  Wasserstofsduren  erzeugt)^ 
but  I  now  propose  for  them  the  term  Afer,  which  recalls  the  sound  of  the 
words  Ether  and  Naphtha  :  e.  g.,  Formafer,  Vin<tfer,  and  Mylafer,  To 
these  names  are  prefixed  those  of  the  acid  radical:  thus,  C7A^or-Vinafer= 
C*H»C1. 

S.  Lastly,  many  etheriform  compounds  produced  from  alcohols  by 
oxygen^acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  an  ether  of  the  first  class 
with  an  oxygen-acid,  organic  or  inorganic,  the  former  being  supposed  to 
be  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state  :  Ethers  du  troisiime  genre. 
I  formerly  distinguished  these  compounds  by  the  name  of  Naphthas  prO' 
duced  hy  oxygen-adds  {Naphthen  durch  Sauersoffsauren  erzeugt);  but  I 
now  propose  for  them  the  term  Ester.  Thus,  C'H'O  =  Sdi'wefel-For' 
mester;  OKK>I^,(y  =iSalpetrig-rinester;  and  C»H"0,C?H0»=-4fii«»m- 
Formester.* 

*  It  it  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  ethers  explained  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs  is  specially  adapted  to  the  German  language.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  devise  corresponding  terms  in  Englbb;  but  it  will  be  better,  in  the 
translation,  to  adopt  the  terms  commonly  used  in  English  works,  such  terms  being 
perfectly  definite  and  intelligible :  thus,  for  ethers  of  the  first  class,  we  have  CHK)  « 
methylie  ether  or  methyl'ether;  C^H*0  ^s  common  ether,  vinie  ether,  or  ethyl-ether; 
QiO{]iiO  =  amylie  ether  or  amyl-ether. — For  ethers  of  the  second  class:  C^H'Cl  = 
chloride  of  ethyl,  ethylie  chloride,  or  hydrochloric  ether;  (?HH  =  iodide  qf  methyl, 
methylie  iodide,  or  kydriodic  methyUether ;  C^^H^^Br  =  bromide  of  amy  I,  amylie  bro* 
mide,  or  hydrobromie  amyl-ether,  Sec. — For  the  ethers  of  the  third  class,  a  precisely 
similar  nomenclature  may  be  used,  vix.,  C*H*0,NO*  or  C^H*,NO*=  nitrite  qf  ethyl, 
ethylie  nitrite,  or  nitroue  ether;  C>HSO,SOS  or  €^',804 « sulphate  qf  methyl, 
methylie  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  methyUether;  C«>H"O,C»H0»  =  CWH»,(?HO*  = 
formiate  qf  amyl,  amylie  formiate,  or  formic  amyl-ether.  It  is  true  that  these  terms 
are  more  especially  adapted  to  the  radical  theory,  which  the  author  rejects;  but  as  this 
theory  is  universally  adopted  in  England,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  even  among 
those  continental  chemists  who  have  hitherto  been  its  chief  opponents,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  departing  from  the  nomenclature  generally  used.  [W.] 
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IT  A  fourth  class  la  fonned  by  the  componnd  ethers  discoyered  by 
Williamson  (p.  IT),  the  names  and  formulie  oi  which,  as  giren  by  himself^ 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Three-carbon  ether,  Methylate  of  Ethyl,  or\     CH^  In— rsusn 

Ethylate  of  Methyl  /"(?H»  /^-^  "  ^ 

(2)  Six-carbon  ether,  Methylate  of  Amy  1,  or  Amy- 1      CH^  l^n.     rsviAn 

late  of  Methyl  f^'C'HWf"""^  ^  " 

(3)  Seven -carbon  ether,   Ethylate   of   Amyl,   or  I     C*H*  Iri  — r7wun 

Amylate  of  Ethyl J -C6H»/""^  "  " 

According  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Hand-book,  these  com- 
pound ethers  mast  be  regarded  as  formed  from  2  At.  of  water,  H'O^  the 
2H  being  replaced  by  different  radicals  :  thus — 

(1)  Methykte  of  Ethyl  =  ^jj' |o»«C«H80» 

(2)  Methylate  of  Amyl=^^'i|0»=C'«H"0» 

(3)  Ethyhitc  of  Amyl   -(JioHn}o»-C"H»«0« 

The  formnhe  C'H^O^  &c.,  assimilate  these  compounds  to  the  alcohols, 

and  in  that  light  they  have  indeed  been  regarded  by  some  chemists. 

(Vid.    Gregory" i    Handbook  of   Organic   Chemigtry,    3rd   edit.  p.  252.) 

According  to  Williamson's  notation,  however,  they  really  belong  to  the 

C*H*1  C*H*I 

first  class  of  ethers,  common  ether  being  in  fact  rtsusfO;  o^  C^H^i^'*  ^ 

fi.  Compounds  of  Ifuelei  mth  2  At,  Hydrogen  and  "i  At.  Oxygen. 

Alcohols. 

The  true  alcohols  at  present  known  to  exist  are  aa  follows: 

Crude  Formula. 

C    H  O 

Wood  .spirit  2    4  2 

Common  Alcohol 4     6  2 

ButyUc  Alcohol    8  10  2 

Amylic  Alcohol 10  12  2 

Capry lie  Alcohol  ..^....  16  18  2 

Ethal 32  34  2 

Cerotin 54  56  2 

Melisain.^....,......., 60  62  2 

Wood'Spirit  is  produced  by  dry  distillation;  common  alcohol,  and  appa- 
rently also  bnt3riic  and  amylic  acid,  by  fermentation;  ethal,  by  treating 
spermaceti  with  potash;  capry  lie  alcohol  from  castor-oil;  cerotin  from 
Chinese -wax;  and  melissin  from  bees-wax. 

Even  if  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  alcohols  are  compounds  of  a  nucleus  with  2  At.  water,  but  that  the 
2  At.  hydrogen  and  2  At.  oxygen  attach  themselves  separately  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  nucleus,  wituout  uniting  together  in  the  form  of  water. 
It  is  only  when  substances  having  a  great  affinity  for  water,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  act  upon  the  alcohols,  that  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  disposed  to  unite  and  form  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  sometimes  1  At.  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  removed, 
luid  there  remains  an  ether, — sometimes  2  At.  and  the  nucleus  is  left  in 
Ihe  free  state. 


Theory  1. 

Theory  2. 

C  H,HO 

C    HO,HO 

2    2  2  2 

2     113  1 

2    4  2  2 

4    3  13  1 

8     8  2  2 

8     7  13  1 

10  10  2  2 

10     9  13  1 

16  16  2  2 

16  15  1  3  1 

32  32  2  2 

32  31  1  3  1 

54  54  2  2 

54  53  1  3  1 

60  60  2  2 

60  61  1  3  1 
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Acoordio^  to  the  radical  theory,  the  alcohols  are  hydrates  of  the 

compounds  of  methyl^  ethyl,  amyl,  &c.,  with  1  At.  0.    Thus,  Wood-spirit 

=  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl  =  CH'0,HO;  Alcohol  =  hydrated  oxide  of 

ethyl=C*H»q,HOj  and  Fusel-oil = hydrated  oxide  of  amyl=C>*H"0,HO. 

But  ether  dissolyed  in  water  does  not  form  alcohol.— If  Williamson 

H 
regards  the  alcohols  as  formed  from  water,  rrO,  hy  the  substitution  of 

CH' 
1  At.  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  for  lAt.  H;   thus,  wood-spirit=    rr  0;  alcohol 

=^*^  0;  fnsel-oil  rr^'JJ'o.  IT 

By  the  comparatiyely  feeble  action  of  oxygen  in  yarious  ways,  many 
of  the  alcohols  are  deprived  of  2  At.  hydrogen  and  conyerted  into 
aldides,  e,  g,^  common  alcohol  into  common  aldehyde,  OH^O'.  In  other 
cases,  2  At.  oxygen  likewise  unite  with  the  nucleus,  and  a  monobasic 
acid  is  produced. — In  this  manner,  wood-spirit  may  be  converted  into 
formic  acid,  CH'jO*;  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  C*H*,0*;  fusel-oil  into 
yalerianic  acid,  C«»H*»,0*;  and  ethal  into  ethalio  acid,  C»H»,0*. 
Hydrate  of  potash  acting  upon  the  alcohols  at  high  temperatures,  also 
converts  them,  with  eyolution  of  hydrogen,  into  the  same  acids 
(p.  134). 

The  alcohols  form  with  many  hydrogen >acids — the  action  being 
attended  with  separation  of  2  At.  water — ^a  series  of  ethereal  compounds 
(ethers  of  the  second  class),  which  may  be  regarded  as  ethers  in  which 
1  At.  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  of  the  radical  of  the  hydrogen-acid. 
With  oxygen-acids  they  form,  either  a  similar  series  of  ethereal  com- 
pounds (ethers  of  the  third  class),  or,  with  a  double  proportion  of  acid,  a 
series  of  copulated  acids. 

Dovihtful  Alcohols. 

CHCIO        C  HC10,HO        CHCIO.HO 

Acetone 66       2»64  22«63       131 

Mesitic  Choral 6422«=     622  22=     632131 

Hydrochinone  12  6       4»12  4  222»12  3       331 

Chlorhydrochinone  ....  12  514»13  3  122»   12  21331 

Saligenin  14  8       4»14  6  222«14  5       331 

Chloroflaligenin 14  714»14  5  122»   14  41331 

With  regard  to  acetone  and  mesitic  chloral,  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  to  this  type  (vid.  Ketones);  the  rest  of  the  above-named 
compounds  deserve  more  particular  examination  with  respect  to  their 
alcoholic  character. — The  following  compounds  may  perhaps  also  be 
classed  in  the  same  category:  Turpentine-camphor,  C*H"0*=C*H",H*0*; 
Milk-sugar,  C«H«>0»  =  C«*H'K)»  H*0*  ;  common  sugar,  C»*H»0»  = 
e*H>K)",H*0*;  and  grape-sugar,  (?*H"0»*=C«*H»«0«,H«0«. 

c.  Compounds  of  the  NncUi  with  Oxygen, 
a.  Compounds  tvith  2  At,  Oxygen. 

Aldehydes  in  general,  or  Aldides. 

When  Liebig,  by  withdrawing  2  At.  hydrogen  from  alcohol,  converted 
it  into  the  compound  C^H^O',  he  called  that  compound  Aldehyde,  from 
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ilZcoliol  and  deJii/drogen&tion,  More  recently,  a  considerable  number  of 
other  compounds  have  been  discovered,  possessing  a  certain  analogy  with 
Liebig's  aldehyde,  and  to  these  the  same  name  has  been  extended.  To 
avoid  this  confusion,  I  propose  to  denote  all  these  compounds  by  the 
generic  term  Aldide,  reserving  the  original  title  of  Aldehyde  for  the 
aldide  of  the  ethyl -series. 

The  aldides  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  nuclei  in  which  2  At.  of  oxygen  are  replaced ; — ^we  shall 
give  a  few  examples  of  each  class. 

1.  Aldides  of  Primary  Kuclei. 


C  H,  O 

4  4,  2  Aldehyde. 

6  4,  2  Acrolein. 

8  8,  2  Butyric  Aldide. 

10  10,  2  Valeric  Aldide. 

12  6«  2  Phenous  Hcid. 

12  10,  2  Mesitic  ether  (?). 

14  6,  2  OU  of  Bitter  Almonds. 


C  H,  O 

14  8,  2  Anisol. 

14  12,  2  Cuminol. 

14  14,  2  (Enanthol. 

18  8,2  Oil  of  cinnamon. 

20  18,  2  Borneo-camphor. 

32  32,  2  Spermaceti. 


Most  of  these  aldides  have  a  tendency  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  from  oxide  of  silver,  from  nitric  acid,  &c.,  and  to 
be  thereby  converted  into  monobasic  acids.  In  this  manner,  aldehyde  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid;  acrolein  into  acrylic  acid;  butyric  aldide  Into 
butyric  acid;  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoic  acid;  cuminol  into  cuminic 
acid;  cenanthol  into  oenant hylic  acid;  and  oil  of  cinnamon  into  cinnamic 
acid.  This  tendency  is  likewise  exhibited  in  certain  aldides  of  the 
chlorine-nuclei,  whereby  acids  are  formed  containing  chlorine-nuclei. 

2.  Aldides  of  Oxygen-nuclei, 

a.  Most  of  these  compounds  are  produced  by  heating  an  acid  either  by 
itself  or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  By  this  process  the  monobasic 
acids  are  reduced,  with  loss  of  1  At.  water,  and  the  bibasic  acids  with  the 
loss  of  2  At.  water,  to  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  radical  theory,  they  exist,  together  with  a  metallic  oxide,  in 
their  metallic  salts  when  dried  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  state,  however, 
they  are  no  longer  acids  (pp.  13, 14),  but  must  be  regarded,  according  to 
Laurent,  as  Anhydrides.  In  contact  with  water  or  with  aqueous  alkalis, 
however,  they  recover  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  they  have  lost,  and 
are  reconverted  into  the  acids  from  which  they  originated.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  with  the  exception  of  maleic  acid,  none  of  those  acids  whose 
nuclei  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  this  state.  (Fw/.  p.  201.) 

We  must  suppose  that,  in  the  conversion  of  an  acid  into  an  anhydride, 
the  hydrogen  withdrawn  from  the  nucleus  is  replaced  by  oxygen  outside 
the  nucleus;  but  when  water  acts  upon  the  anhydride,  this  oxygen  is 
again  removed  from  the  nucleus,  to  give  place  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water.  The  explanation  becomes  simpler  if  we  suppose,  according  to 
T/ieory  2  (p.  147),  that  the  portion  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  which  can  be 
replaced  by  a  metal,  viz.,  IH  in  a  monobasic,  and  2H  in  a  bibasic  acid, 
is  situated  outside  the  nucleus,  and  these  1  or  2  At.  H  thus  externally 
attached  are  given  off  in  the  formation  of  the  anhydride,  together  with 
1  or  2  At.  0  of  the  envelope. 

Some  of  these  anhydrides,  that  of  camphoric  acid,   for  example, 

VOL.    VII.  o 
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dtbougb  they  have  no  acid  reaction^  yet  unite  with  bases,  and  form  saline 
compounds,  which,  however,  are  quite  distinct  from  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  true  acids. 

In  contact  with  water,  the  anhydrides  ore  reconverted  more  or  less 
quickly,  into  the  original  acids,  the  change  being  accelerated  by  the  aid 
of  heat  or  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  But  camphoric  anhydride 
remains  unchanged,  even  after  two  hours'  boiling  with  water;  whereas 
the  stronger  acids  separate  it  from  its  peculiar  combinations  with  potash, 
oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  camphoric  acid.  In  some  few 
cases,  the  anhydride  is  converted  by  the  action  of  water,  not  into  tho 
original  acid,  but  into  another  acid  isomeric  with  it;  thus,  the  anhydride 
into  which  itaconic  acid  is  converted  by  heat,  is  slowly  transformed  by  tho 
action  of  water  into  citraconic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  itaconic  acid. 

If  these  anhydrides  are  to  be  regarded  as  dehydrated  acids,  we  must 
also,  as  Gerhardt  observes,  consider  common  camphor,  C**H"0*,  as  a 
dehydrated  acid;  since,  when  heated  with  water,  it  takes  up  H'O',  and  is 
converted  into  camphoric  acid,  C^^H^^O*. 

[For  Gerhardt*s  researches  on  the  anhydrides  of  organic  acids,  vid. 
p.  201.] 

The  following  Acids  yield  the  following  Anhydrides; 

C    H  O,  O  -  HO  =    C  H  O,  O 

Maleicacid  4     2        4  1  4     1  1,  2  Maleic  anhydride. 

Lactic  acid   66  2,  4  1  65  3,  2  Lactic  anhydride. 

Succinic  acid    86  2,  6  2  84  4,  2  Suodnic  anhydride. 

Tartaric  acid    86  6,  6  2  84  8,  2  Tartaric  anhydride. 

Itaconic  acid    10     6  2,  6  2  10     4  4,  2  Itaconic  anhydride. 

Phthalicacid    16     6  2,  6  2  16    4  4,  2  Phthalic  anhydride. 

Camphoric  acid    ....  20  16  2,  6  2  20  14  4,  2  Camphoric  anhydride. 

Chlorophtbalic  and  nitrophthalic  anhydrides,  which  will  bo  mentioned 
hereafter,  also  belong  to  this  head. 

b.  The  following  aldides  of  oxygen-nuclei  are  not  produced  by  dehy- 
drating the  acids;  but  one  at  least  among  them,  viz.,  benzil,  when  boiled 
with  aqueous  pot^h,  takes  up  H'O^  and  is  converted  into  an  acid,  viz., 
benzilic  acid;  and  hydranisyl,  which  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  dis- 
appears when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  it,  probably  from  a  similar 
cause.  Hydranisyl  resembles  the  aldides  of  the  primary  nuclei  in  this 
respect,  that  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  anisic 
acid,  C-'^H^O^O*.  Similarljr,  salicylous  acid  is  converted  by  various 
oxidizing  agents,  into  salicylic  acid,  "C'^lPO*. 

C^nPO-,02  Chinone.  C-^'Il'-OSO-  Parsley-camphor  (?). 

C'^H«02,02  Salicylous  acid.  C-'"lI'-()-,02  Caryophyllic  acid  (>). 

C»«H''02,O2  Hydranisyl.  C->^H'«0-.0^  Benzil. 

C>nr"0-,02  Cumarine.  C'^H^^O-.O^  Pinic  acid  (.>). 

3.  Aldidea  of  Iodine,  Bromine,  and  Chlorine-nuclei, 

C*HP,0-       lodal.  C»'iPI,0^  Xodobenioyl. 

C4IBr^,0-     Bromal.  C^H'Br.QS  Bromobenzoyl. 

C*UC{\C'      Chloral.  Ci»H^Cl,()^  Chlorobcnzoyl. 

C«Cl*,02         Chloraldehyde.  C"H'Br,03  Bromanisol. 

C«IFC1,0«      Chlorabutyraldide.  C»H'C1,02  Chloranisol. 

C«H«C12,02     ChlorebutyrahUde.  C'^H^BrNO^.QS  Bromisatine. 

C«H»C1',02     Chlorobutvraldidc.  C»GH»Br-N()-,02  Bibromisatine. 

C'-H3Bi^,02  Bromopheuissic  acid.  C'HPCINO-.O-  Chlorisatine. 

C'-H^Cl-,02   Chlorophenessic  acid.  C»«H-^C1-N02,0=  Bichlorisatinc. 

C'-n-'Cl^OS  Chlorophenissic  acid.  C»^H*C1^0-  Chlorocinnosc. 
C'2HCP,02    Chlorophenussic  acid. 
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The  following  contain  oxygen  also  in  the  nacloas: 

C»Has02,03    Chlorochinono.  C»*H*Br02,03     Bromosalicylous  acid. 

C»2C1^03.03        ChloranU.  CWR^Cl'O^,©^    ChlorophthaUc  anhydride. 

Cim»C103,09    ChloionUcylovs  acid. 

4.  Aldides  of  AzcHMiclei, 

CHN.O^  Cyanic  add.  C28H"N,02         BcMilimide  (?) 

C"H«NO«,02    Isatine.  C^H^^NO^O^     Picryl  (?) 

C"H«NO,0'     laatane. 

5.  Aldides  of  Amidogen-ntidei. 

C   H  N   O 

2    4  2    2  =  C2Ad2,0«  Urea. 

4     4  2     4  =  C*Ad202,02  Oxamide. 

6     7  14  =  C«H5AdO',03  Lactamide. 

8     6  2    4=  C8H2Ad20«,0«  Fumaramide. 

8     9  12  =  C«H7Ad,02  Butyramide. 

8     8  2    4  =  C8H*Ad202,0«  Succtnamidc. 

34  35  1     2  =  C»»H»Ad,02  Margaramide. 

8     8  2     6  =  C8H«AdNO<,02  Aaparagin. 

10    6  2    2  =  C>°H2Ad2,0»  Pyromucamide. 

12  12  2  12  «  C^msAd^O^Oa  Mucsmide. 

14     7  1     2  =  C"H*Ad,OS  Bcnzamide. 

14     7  1     4  =  C"H«AdO=,02  Salicylamide. 

16    6  1     5  =  C"II^Ad03,02  Phthalamide. 

16     7  2     3  =  C'«H5AdN0,0«  Amasatin. 

28  11  1     4  =  C»H9Ad03,02  Benzimide. 

40  19  1  16  =  C*H»7AdO",0«  Opiammon. 

The  following  likowise  contain  chlorine  in  the  nucleus: 

C^CPH^NO^     =  C^CR\d,02  Chloracetamide. 

C"CPH^N»0<  «  C"C12Ad202,02    Chloranilamidc. 

6.  Aldides  of  Nitro-nucleu 

C12H4N201"  -  C"H<X»,Os  Nitrophenesaic  acid. 

C^H'N^O"  =  C"H»X8,0»  Nitropheniaric  add. 

C"H7N0«    =  C»H7X,02  Nitranisol. 

C"H«N20W  =  C»H«X2,03  Binitranisol. 

C»HfiNO«    =  C"H*X03,02  Nitrosalicylous  add. 

CicHSNQS    =  C'«H*X02,0»  Nitrophthalanhydride. 

CWH«N308  =  C"H<AdXO»,02  Anilamide. 

Most  aldides  are  crystalline;  many  are  oily;  a  few,  like  aldehyde, 
form  thin  liquids.  The  tendency  to  assume  the  solid  state  increases  with 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  likewise  with  the  proportion  of  iodine, 
bromine,  chlorine,  amidogen,  and  hyponitric  acid. 

Most  aldides  are  neutral,  provided  no  formation  of  acid  has  taken 
place  in  them. 

But  many  of  them,  even  in  their  original  state,  redden  litmus,  and 
exhibit  their  acid  character  by  forming  saline  compounds  with  bases,  the 
combination  being  sometimes  attended  with  the  elimination  of  1  At.  water. 
Such  is  the  case  with  phenous  acid,  together  with  its  modifications  formed 
by  substitution  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  hyponitric  acid,  riz.,  salicylous 
acid,  nitrosalicylous  acid,  and  caryophyllio  acid. — Bromine,  chlorine,  or 
hyponitric  acid  in  the  nucleus,  appears  to  exalt  the  acid  character ;  at 
least,  we  are  led  to  supposo  so  by  comparing  phenous  acid  with  the  acid 

o  2 
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formed  from  it  by  replacing  part  of  its  hydrogen  by  bromine,  cLlorine,  or 
liyponitric  acid. 

Most  of  these  acid  aldides,  however,  are  distinguished,  according  to 
Gorhardt's  observation,  from  other  acids,  by  not  forming  ethers  of  the 
third  class  with  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  fusel-oil,  and  by  combining  with 
2  At.  sulphnric  acid  to  form  monobasic  copulated  acids;  whereas,  according 
to  6erhardt*s  law  (p.  222),  other  monobasic  acids,  in  combination  with 
2  At.  sulphnric  acid,  produce  bibasic  acids.  It  would  perhaps  be  advis- 
able to  distinguish  those  aldides  which  behave  like  acids,  by  the  affix  tms, 
as,  in  fact,  we  do  in  the  case  of  salicylous  acid;  according  to  this  rule,  we 
should  say  'phenous  instead  of  phenic  acid,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aldides  of  the  amidogen-nuclei  exhibit  rather 
a  basic  character,  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  urea. 
Another  property  by  which  these  aldides  are  distinguished  is,  that  some- 
times when  heated  with  water,  sometimes  when  acted  upon  by  fixed 
alkalis,  acids,  &c.,  they  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  are  resolved  into  ammonia  and  the  (usually  acid)  com- 
pound, from  which  they  were  originally  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia. 

p.  Compounds  of  the  Nudei  with  4,  6,  or  8  At,  Oxygen, 
Monobasic,  Bibasic,  and  Tcrbasic  Acids. 

Organic  Acids,  properly  so  called. 

All  compounds  of  a  nucleus  with  4,  G,  or  a  greater  number  of  organic 
atoms,  exhibit  the  properties  of  fully  developed  acids.  But  besides  these, 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  organic  acids,  viz.,  the  acid  aldides,  and 
nuclei  analogous  to  the  hydrogen  acids,  e,  g.,  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Many  or^nic  acids,  properly  so  called,  occur  in  nature,  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom;  many  others 
are  produced  artificially,  e,  g,,  in  the  decomposition  of  other  organic  com- 
pounds by  dry  distillation;  in  the  alterations  produced  in  such  compounds 
oy  the  air,  and  by  nitric,  chromic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  fused  hydrate  of 
potash,  boiling  potash-ley,  water,  &c. 

Most  organic  acids  are  entirely  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  chiefly  originate  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
or  are  produced  artificially  from  vegetable  substances,  they  are  frequently 
called  Vegetable-acids.  Among  them  are  several  possessing  tt^e  acid 
character  in  the  most  marked  degree;  so  that,  in  their  affinity  to  salifiable 
bases,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  strongest  mineral  acids,  and  like  the 
latter,  exert  a  poisonous  action  when  concentrated;  e.g.,  Oxalic  acid. 
Their  acid  character  is  stronger  in  proportion  a^  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nucleus 
with  which  the  4  or  6  external  atoms  of  oxygen  are  combined,  and  also 
OS  a  larger  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by 
oxygen.  As  the  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  nucleus 
increases,  the  acids  become  weaker;  so  that  at  length  they  lose  their  sour 
taste  and  solubility  in  water,  scarcely  redden  litmus,  and  may  even  be 
separated  from  their  bases  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  Those  which 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen  are  heavier  than  water,  the 
specific  gravity  increasing  with  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms;  whereas 
those  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  fioat  upon 
water.     A  few  of  them,  at  the  temperature  of  0°  are  watery,  syrupy,  or 
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oily  liquids;  e.g.y  formic^  lactic^  butyric,  and  oleic  acid;  but  the  greater 
number  are  solid,  and  generally  crystalline,  and  most  of  them  fuse  before 
decomposing.  Nearly  all  organic  acids  are  colourless.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  volatilize  with  greater 
facility  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  smaller  number  of  elementary 
atoms,  and  as  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  among  them  is  less  pre- 
dominant. 

Other  organic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  sometimes  existing  as  such, 
sometimes  as  amidogen,  sometimes  as  hyponitric  acid.  Some  acids,  such 
as  uric  acid  and  cholic  acid,  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  as  such,  are 
produced  by  natural  processes  in  the  animal  economy,  and  are  called 
A  nimal  acids;  others,  snch  as  anthranilic,  isatinic,  and  aspartic  acid,  are 
formed  by  heating  other  nitrogenous  compounds  with  hydrate  of  potash 
or  potash-ley.  Their  acid  character  is  always  very  feeble.  They  are 
crystalline,  colourless,  and  do  not  volatilize  nndecomposed. 

Amidogevracids,  or  Amidated  acids,  are  produced  either  when  1  At. 
hydrogen  in  a  non-azotlzed  bibasic  acid  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  the 
change  being  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (pp.  1 40^ — 145),  or  when 
4  At.  oxygen  in  a  monobasic  nitro-acid,  are  replaced  by  2  At.  hydrogen 
(p.  75).  These  acids,  even  when  formed  from  a  bibasic  acid,  are  them- 
selves monobasic,  and  exhibit  but  feeble  acid  characters.  When  an 
amidated  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  is  boiled  with  aqueous 
potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  original  acid  is  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  a  potash-salt. 

Nitr(hacids  are  produced  by  treating  other  acids  with  nitric  acid, 
1  At.  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  1  At.  hyponitrous  acid,  and  the  acid 
remaining  monobasic  or  bibasic  as  before.  They  are  generally  yellow 
and  bitter,  and  rarely  volatilize  without  decomposition.  When  suddenly 
heated,  they  deflagrate  with  more  or  less  violence,  especially  after  com- 
bination with  fixed  bases. 

The  common  character  of  all  these  acids,  as  indeed  of  all  others,  con- 
sists in  their  power  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  the  combination 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  complete  neutralization  of  the  properties 
of  both  the  combining  substances. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  bases,' 
these  acids, like  the  inorganic  acids,  are  divided  into  monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  terbasic  (II.,  7).  According  to  this,  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid 
requires  to  form  a  normal  salt,  1  At.  of  ammonia  or  of  a  metallic  oxide 
composed  of  MO  or  M'O;  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  requires  2  At.,  and  1  At, 
of  a  terbasio  acid  requires  8  At.  of  snch  a  base  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  Graham  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  terbasic  phosphoric  acid,  Liebig  in  1838  {Ann.  Pharm,  26,  113)  first 
showed  that  many  organic  acids  ought  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  pol^- 
basic;  viz.,  fnlmmic,  itaconic,  tartaric,  tartralic,  tartrelic,  malic,  aspartic, 
mucic,  comenic,  and  gallic  acids  as  bibasic;  and  cyan  uric,  C3ranylic,  citric, 
meconic,  and  tannic  acids  as  terbasic.  To  these  catalogues  many  other 
acids  have  since  been  added. 

Laurent,  according  to  Th.  1  (p.  147),  supposes  that  eveiy  monobasic 
acid  contains  4  atoms,  and  every  Dibasic  acid  6  atoms  of  oxygen  external 
to  the  nucleus;  hence  he  assigns  to  benzoic  add  the  formula  C^^H',0^  and 
to  camphoric  acid,  C"H"0*,0*.  According  to  the  same  view,  a  terbasic 
acid  must  be  supposed  to  contain  8  At.  oxygen  outside  the  nucleus; 
e.g,,  meconic  acid  must  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C"H*0^0*. — But  we 
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may  also,  accordiDg  to  Th,  2  (p.  1 47),  suppose  that  a  number  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  base  which  the  acid  saturates,  are 
situated  outside  the  nucleus;  and  accordingly  we  may  express  benzoic  acid 
by  the  formula  C"H*0,HO»,  camphoric  acidbyC*H"0*,H*0*,  andmeconio 
acid  by  C^^HO*,H'0*.  In  the  ordinary  metallic  salts  of  these  acids,  the 
1,  2,  or  3  At.  hydrogen  outside  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  metal.  The  arguments  for  and  against  these  two 
views  have  already  been  stated  (pp.  20,  21,  and  31 — 37).  The  latter 
view  forms  a  transition  to  Liebig's  suggestion,  to  consider  these  acids  aa 
hydrogen-acids;  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  of  radicals  with  ],  2,  or 
3  At.  H.  According  to  this  view,  the  three  acids  just  mentioned  will  bo 
denoted  by  C"H»0*,H;  C«>H^K)SH«;  and  C"HO",H». 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the 
formula  of  an  acid  should  be  so  written  as  to  make  the  acid  monobasic,  or 
twice  as  great  so  as  to  make  it  bibasic,  or  three  times  as  great  so  as  to 
make  it  terbasic.  Ought  oxalic  acid,  for  example,  to  be  regarded  as  mono- 
ba«ic=C»HO*  (C*H,0*),  or  as  bibasic=C*H20«  (C*H»0»,0«)1  Is  cyanuric 
acid  monobasic = C'NHO*,  or  terbasic = C*N>H'0*?  The  following  are  the 
principal  considerations  by  which  such  questions  must  be  decided. 

1.  Entire  Atoms, — An  atom  oT  an  acid  must  not  be  supposed  to 
contain  fractions  of  atoms  of  the  elements.  Citric  acid  dried  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  pw*  w=C"H*0"j  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state 

t  is=C"H*0".  But  according  to  these  formulae,  it  is  terbasic.  To  make 
it  monobasic,  we  must  divide  the  formuloQ  by  3,  and  assign  to  the  acid 
dried  per  se  the  formula  C*H'«0*»,  and  to  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
acid,  the  formula  C^H^IO'r.  The  acid  is  therefore  terbasic.  (Liebif.) 
Similarly  meconio  acid,  considered  as  terbasic,  is  C^^H^O^^  and  in  the 
h^othetically  anhydrous  state,  C^^HO";  formulsB  which  do  not  admit  of 
division.  (Liebig.)  Similarly,  aspartic  acid,  C^H^NO®  is  bibasic,  according 
to  Liebig  (but  according  to  W.  Henry,  it  is  not) :  to  divide  the  formula 
by  2  would  introduce  half-atoms  of  H  and  N. 

2.  Uven  numbers  of  Atoms. — Since  it  appears  from  other  phenomena 
that  other  organic  compounds  always  contain  even  numbers  of  carbon* 
atoms,  we  may  perhaps  bo  justified  in  regarding  as  bibasic  those  acids 
which  would  form  exceptions  to  this  law,  if  they  were  considered  to  be 
monobasic,  provided  that  such  an  assumption  is  not  forbidden  by  more 
important  considerations.  Such  is  the  case  with  mesoxalic  acid,  CPHO*, 
crooonic  acid,  C*HO*,  pyrotartaric  acid,  C*H*0*,  itaconio  and  citmconio 
acid,  C^H'O*,  gallic  acid,  CH'O',  &c.— But  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen-atoms,  as  they  rarely  occur,  may  also  lead  to  a  duplication  of 
the  atom  of  the  acid,  if  such  an  alteration  of  the  formula  be  sanctioned 
by  other  reasons;  e,g,,  oxalic  acid,  C*HO*,  mellitio  acid,  OHO*,  malio 
acid,  C*H'0»,  tartaric  acid,  OH'^O*,  succinic  acid,  OH^O*  mucio  aoid, 
C«H»0«,  &C. 

3.  Boiling  Point^^The  boiling  point  of  a  compound  may  be 
approximately  calculated  from  its  composition  (pp.  55 — 63).  Hence, 
when  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  known,  the  number  of  its  elementary 
atoms  may  bo  fixed  at  that  amount  which  accords  best  with  the  boiling 
point. 

If  oxalic  acid  be  regarded  as  monobasicrzOHO*,  and  compared  with 
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of  2H  laisos  the  boiling  point  1 5°.  But  oxalic  acid  does  not  boil  till  it  is 
heated  to  212°  C;  and  since  part  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  volatilized  in  the 
decomposed  state,  its  true  boiling  point  must  be  still  higher.  This  circum- 
stance tends  to  show  that  oxalic  acid  is  not  monobasic.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  regard  it  as  biba8ic=OH^0',0^  and  calculate  its  boiling  point  as 
explained  on  page  61,  we  find  that  C*H'  gives— 15^;  20  in  the  nucleus,  25°; 
and  60  outside  the  nucleus,  either  200°  or  250® ;  and  thus  the  calculated 
boiling  point  of  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  either  210°  or  260°,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  observed  boiling  point  than  that  given  by  the  former  calculation. 

Since  tartaric  acid,  when  suddenly  heated  to  a  temperature  between 
200°  and  300°,  boils  and  undergoes  complete  decomposition,  its  true  boiling 
point  must  be  considerably  higher.  The  following  are  the  calculated 
results,  according  as  the  acid  is  regarded  as  monobasic  or  bibasic: 

Monobasic = CmsQ^,©^  Bibasic  =  CHVO^O^ 

Cm»  -   12-5'  C^Hs  +   2b'' 

20  within    +   25'*  60  within  150* 

40  without     150''  60  without,  at  most  250'' 


Boiling  point  152*5''  Boiling  point  425"* 

Hence  tartaric  acid,  and  also  racemic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  and 
behaves  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  when  heated,  must  be  regarded  as 
bibasic. 

Mellitic  acid  bears  a  heat  above  200°  without  volatilizing  or  decom- 
posing. If  monobasic,  its  formula  is  C*H,0*;  if  bibasic,  it  is  C®H^O*,0*. 
In  this  case  also,  calculation  shows  that  the  latter  formula  is  the  right 
one: 

C<H  -     y^**  C8H*  +   55» 

40  without    +150°  20  within  25° 

60  without,  at  most  250° 


142-5'* 


330° 

In  the  case  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  boils  at  188°  with  slight 
decomposition,  the  calculated  boiling  point  docs  not  exceed  137*5°,  if  the 
formula  be  taken  as  C'H^,0^;  but  it  is  at  least  220°,  if  we  start  from  the 
fommhi  C^^H«0^0•,  and  reckon  only  150°  for  the  6  At.  0  external  to  the 
nucleus. 

The  boiling  points  of  the  other  doubtful  acids  being  still  less  known 
than  those  of  the  acids  just  considered,  the  method  here  exhibited  cannot 
be  applied  to  them. 

4.  Relation  to  Salifiable  Bases, — a,  Bibasic  acids  have  a  stronger 
tendency  than  monobasic  acids,  to  form,  not  only  normal  salts  in  which 
2H  are  replaced  by  2  At.  metal,  but  also  acid  salts  in  which  only  IH  is 
replaced  by  1  At.  metal.  Such  salts  are  formed  chiefly  with  ammonia, 
potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  silver. 
(Liebig.)  There  are,  however,  many  bibasic  acids  which  do  not  form 
these  acid  salts. 

h,  Bibasic  acids  have  also  a  greater  tendency  to  form  double  salts, 
inasmuch  as  1  At.  H  may  be  replaced  by  one  metal,  and  the  remaining 
atom  by  another  metal  (or  one  atom  of  water  by  one  metallic  oxide,  and 
the  remaining  atom  of  water  by  another  metallic  oxide).  Hence  an  acid 
salt  of  a  bibasic  acid  often  takes  up  another  metal,  and  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  normal  salt.  It  is  considered  to  bo  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  bibasic  acids  that  they  form  double  salts  with  two  very  similar  bases; 
e.  ^.,  tartaric  acid  with  potajsh  and  soda,  or  potash  and  ammonia. 
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c,  Ilagen'a  law  {Ann,  rkarm,  38,  257)— that  if  a  salt  of  any  acid 
which  is  supposed  to  be  monobasic,  be  found  capable  of  uniting  with  half 
an  atom  of  water,  the  atomic  weight  of  that  acid  must  be  doubled — is 
inadmissible;  for  crystallized  acetate  of  strontia  is  C*H^rO*+iHO= 
SrO,C*H'0'-f  5HO  j  and  nevertheless  the  doubling  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  acetic  acid  is  most  decidedly  forbidden  by  all  the  other  relations  of 
that  acid.  In  such  a  case  we  must  suppose  that  2  atoms  of  the  dry  acetate 
unite  with  1  At.  water.  (Fresenius.) 

d.  Neither  does  Gerhardt's  law,  that  only  bibasic  acids  are  capable  of 
yielding  amidated  acids,  assist  us  in  determining  whether  an  acid  is  mono- 
basic or  bibasic;  because,  for  example,  in  the  transformation  of  oxalic  into 
oxamic  acid,  we  may  just  as  well  suppose  that  2  At.  oxalic  acid  (regarded 
as  monobasic),  when  acted  upon  by  ammonia,  unite  in  the  formation  of 
1  At.  oxamic  acid ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  lately  been  shown  that  even  a 
decidedly  monobasic  acid  may  be  converted  into  an  amidated  acid  (though 
not  exactly  by  the  action  of  ammonia) — e.g.,  benzoic  acid,  C"H',0*  into 
benzamic  acid,  C"H*Ad,0*. 

On  the  subject  of  polybasic  acids,  comp,  Liebig  {Ann*  Phann,  26, 113, 
and  Chim,  organ,  1,  6 — 11);  Fresenius  {Ann,  Pharm,  53,  237);  Ger- 
hardt  {Gompt  mentaels.  1851,  129). — IT  Gerhardt,  in  the  paper  last 
quoted,  extends  the  above-explained  notions  regarding  the  basicity  of 
acids  to  all  acids  whatever,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic.  He  gives  as  the 
definition  of  an  acid:  "  Any  substance  which  contains  hydrogen  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  metals  by  double  decomposition," — the  acid  being 
monobasic,  bibasic,  &c.,  accordingly  as  1,  2,  &c.,  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 

H) 

replaceable  by  metals.  According  to  this  definition,  water  tt  j  0  {equivcdentSy 

p.  27)  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  alcohol  tj  /  0,  a  monobasic  acid  {comp, 
p.  17).  Sulphuric  acid,  SO*H' — which  contains  2  At,  of  basic  hydrogen, 
and  forms  two  classes  of  salts;  viz.,  acid  salts,  such  as  ttJSO^,  and  neutral 

salts,  such  as  k;|SO* — is  bibasic;  whereas  nitric  acid,  NO^H,  which  con- 
tains but  one  atom  of  basic  hydrogen,  and  does  not  form  acid  salts,  is 
monobasic.  In  determining  the  basicity  of  an  acid  by  this  character, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  acid  salts  may  oe  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  neutral  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid  with  the  hydrated  acid 
itself;  €.g,,  acid  acetate  of  potash,  C'H'KO'+ CH*0*,  just  as  basic  salts  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  neutral  salt  with  a  metallic  oxide;  e,g,^  basic 
sulphate  of  copper =SO*Cu*  +  Cu'*0  (p.  208). 

For  determining  the  basicity  of  acids,  Gerhardt  gives  the  following 
characters,  not  as  perfectly  absolute,  but  as  suflBciently  decisive  in  the 
majority  of  cases: 

1.  A  monobasic  acid  does  not  form  acid  salts  by  double  decomposition. 
It  forms  but  one  ammoniacal  salt;  one  neutral  mono-alcoholic  ether,  such 
as  AcH,C*H«0 - H^O  (Ac  denoting  the  radical  of  the  acid);  and  one 
neutral  amide  of  the  form  AcH,NIP— H'O.  The  volatile  organic  acids 
are  in  general  monobasic.  The  formula  which  represents  their  molecule 
corresponds  to  2  volumes,  that  of  water  being  H^O. 

2.  Bibasic  acids  may  form  with  a  metal  two  salts,  one  acid  and  the 
other  neutral;  with  ammonia,  an  acid  and  a  neutral  salt;  an  acid  amide, 

ormonoba^icamidogen-acid,  of  the  form  Ac|iT  },  the  H  being 
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basic^  and  a  bi-amidated  neutral  amide= Ao  i  ij';hju3~ xt2q }•     With    the 

alcohols     they    form    an    acid    ether,     or    monobasic    vinic    acid  = 

^^  {  H  /'    ^^^    ^    bi-alcoholic    neutral    ether,    such    as 

.    cH,C»H«0-.H»Ol 
^nH,C«HK)-H»0> 

3.  Terbasic  acids  may  form  with  the  same  acid,  three  salts,  two  of 
which  are  acid,  and  the  third  neutral;  with  ammonia  and  the  organic 
alkaloids,  three  salts  and  three  amides;  with  the  alcohols,  three  ethers,  one 

rH,C*H«0-H»0 
of  which  is  ter-alcoholic  and  neutral,  having  the  form  Ac|  H,C^H*0  —  H^O  ^, 

IH,C«H«0-H«0j 
while  the  other  two  are  acid,  the  second  containing  1  At.  and  the  third 
2  At.  of  basic  hydrogen. 

Williamson,  as  already  noticed  (p.  17),  regards  all  acids,  salts,  &c., 
as  formed  on  the  type  of  water,  H'^O, — a  monobasic  acid,  such  as  nitric  acid 
being  formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  certain  radical,  such  as  NO^,  for 

1  At.  H  in  1  At.  of  water,  giving  the  formula  rj  jOjandabibasicacid, 
by  the  substitution  of  1  At.  of  a  radical  for  2  At.  hydrogen  in  2  At.  of 
water;  e,^.,  sulphuric  acid=  tj^jO'*      According  to  this  notation,  acid 

SO'  1  SO'  I 

sulphate  of  potash  is  tJir/0',  and  the  neutral  sulphate,  ^jf  0'.  Anhy- 
drous acids  are  formed  by  the  replacement  of  all  the  hydrogen  in  1  or 

2  atoms  of  water  by  the  same  radicals :  thus,  anhydrous  nitric  acid= 

^^^}0=N»0»;  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid=|Q'}0'=S'0«.     In  short,  the 

anhydrous  acids  are  to  the  hyd rated  acids  just  as  ethers  are  to  alcohols. 

Gerhard t  has  adopted  this  mode  of  representing  the  organic  acids 

whose  anhydrides  he  has  lately  discovered.    Thus,  hydrated  benzoic  acid, 

=  0^11*0',  is  represented  as  water  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 

Bz) 
benzoyl,  C^H'0=:Bz,  giving  the  formula  tt  jO,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  or 

Bz) 
anhydride  by  ^  fO=:C"H"0'.       The  process  by  which  Gerhardt  has 

formed  this  anhydride,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on 
benzoate  of  soda,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  Williamson  obtained 
common  ether  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  ethylate  of  potassium; 
for  just  as 

^'|o  and  EtI  yield  KI  and  ^J}o, 

so  likewise 

^^|0  and  BzCl  yield  NaQ  and  ]^^}o. 

Gerhardt  has  likewise  succeeded  in  preparing  some  of  the  compound 
anhydrous  organic  acids,  analogous  to  Williamson's  compound  ethers: 
thus,  the  compound  C'H^0,C1,  and  dry  benzoate  of  soda,  yield  a  substance 
which  may  be  called  acetic  benzoate  or  benzoic  acetate,  C'H*0' :  thus 

c^«|;o}o+cwo.a=NaCug»:g}o. 

In  a  similar  manner,  acetic  eliminate  =  (C'H'0)(C^**H"0)0,  benzoic  cumi- 
na^c  =  (C^H^O)  (C»°H"0)0,  and  benzoic  awwama^e =(C'H*0)(C»H'0)0 
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hare  been  obtained.  Bensoic  aoetate  distilled  at  150°  yields,  bj  double 
decomposition,  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (acetic  acetate)  and  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid  (benzoic  benzoate) :  thus, 

{Amu  Fharm.  83,  112.)  IT 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  best  known  monobasic,  bibasic,  and 
terbasic  acids,  is  formed  upon  the  principles  above  explained. 


A.  Monobasic  Acids. 
a.  Monobasic  Acids  toUk  Primary  Nuclei. 
.  The  nuclem  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  Oxygen. 


C  H  O 

Melting 
Point. 

C  H  O 

Melting 
Point. 

2     2  4 

Formic  acid 

27  27  4 

Cocinic  acid* 

35- 

4     4  4 

Acetic  acid 

28  28  4 

Myristic  acid 

49° 

6     6  4 

Propionic  acid 

30  30  4 

Benic  acid 

43'* 

8     8  4 
10  10  4 

Butyric  acid 
Valerianic  acid 

32  32  4 

Ethalic  or  Cetylic) .-o  •,  ano 
and  Palmitic  acid/^^   ^^^ 

12  12  4 

Caproic  acid 

34  34  4 

Margaric  acid 

58« 

14  14  4 

(Enanthylic  add 

35  35  4 

Stearophanic  add* 

68» 

16  16  4 

Caprylic  acid 

36  36  4 

Bassic  add 

70-5° 

18  18  4 

(Azoleic  or  Pelar- 
t     gonic  acid 

38  38  4 

Stearic  acidf 

70" 

42  42  4 

Behenic  acid 

78° 

20  20  4 

Capric  acid 

18° 

54  54  4 

Cerotic  acid 

77-2* 

22  22  4 

Margaritic  acid 

60  60  4 

Meliraic  acid 

88-9- 

24  24  4 

Laurostearic  acid 

43° 

68  68  4 

Ceric  acid  (?)t 

65° 

As  the  boiling  point  of  these  acids  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  the  nucleus,  so  likewise  does  the  melting  point;  the  only 
exceptions  are  presented  by  cocinic,  stearic,  cerotic,  and  ceric  acids, 
comp.  Dumas  (Compt.  rend.  5,  935;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  45,  330;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  28,  330). — Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  21,  852). 

According  to  Redtenbacher  {Ann.  Pharm.  50,  50),  the  solubility  of 
the  baryta-salts  of  these  acids  in  water  likewise  increases  with  the  mul- 
tiple of  C*H*,  which  they  contain. 

2.  The  nucleus  containing  an  excess  of  Carbon-atoms. 


c 

H  O 

c  n  o 

4 

2  4 

Maleic  add. 

20  12  4 

Caminic  acid. 

6 

4  4 

Acrylic  add. 

20  18  4 

Campholic  add. 

10 

8  4 

Angelidc  acid. 

30  24  4 

Acid  from  linseed  oil. 

12 

4  4 

Metagallic  acid  Q). 

30  28  4 

Moringic  add. 

12 

10  4 

Pyroterebic  add. 

36  34  4 

Oleic  and  Elaidic  add 

14 

6  4 

Benzoic  add. 

40  30  4 

Pinic  and  Syloic  add. 

14 

8  4 

Pyroguiacic  acid. 

28  12  5 

Aeide  ttilvetuc. 

18 

8  4 

Cinnamic  acid. 

28  12  6 

Benzilic  add. 

*  Laarent  assigna  to  Codnic  add  the  formula  C*H2«0^  and  to  Stearophanic  acid 
the  formula  C»H»0^ 

+  According  to  Gerhardt's  supposition,  which  however  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 
ment,— ^  The  formula  C**H^O"'  properly  belongs  to  Balenic  acid ;  and,  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  experiments.  Stearic  acid  is  bibasic  and  polymeric  with  margaric  add, 
its  formula  bdng  C«H®08.  t 
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The  two  last-mentioned  aoids  form  at  present  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  monobasic  acids  contain  40  external  to  the  nucleus;  similarly  with 
cenanthic  acid  =  C"H"Ol 


5.  Mondbadc  Adds  vnth  OxygenrnmUuB, 


NocIeoB. 


fc 

H 

O) 

O 

6 

4 

2 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

8 

6 

2 

4 

10 

4 

2 

4 

12 

8 

2 

4 

14 

6 

2 

4 

14 

10 

4 

4 

Nuclens. 

(C    H  O)  O 

Pyroracemic  add.  16    8  2  4 

Lactic  acid.  18     8  2  4 

Gludc  add  (?).  18  10  4  4 

Pyromeconic  and  Pyromucic    20  10  6  4 

adda.  40  36  2  4 

Guiadcadd.  40  12  8  4 

Salicylic  and  Ampelic  adds.      40  14  8  4 

Terebicacid.  28  10  2  5 


Anisic  add. 
Cumaric  add. 
Veratric  acid. 
Opianic  add. 
Lithofellic  add. 
Humic  acid  (?). 
Ulmic  acid  (?). 
Acide  siilbeseux. 


In  this  list  also^  Acide  gtilhesettx  with  its  50  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  law. 

c.  Monobasic  Acids  with  Chlorine^  or  Brominc'-nucleus, 


Nucleus. 
(C  H  CI)  O 

^  ^  ^    JJcUoraccticadds. 


(C  H  ClBrO)  O 


4 

8 

8 

10 


1 
6 

4 
7 


3 

2 

4 
3 


.  >ChIorobutyric  adds. 
4  ChloroTaleric  acid. 


14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
20 


5 
4 
5 
4 
7 
5 


1 

2 


1 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Chlorosalicylic  add. 
Bicfalorosalicylic  acid. 
Bromoaalicylic  add. 
Bibromosalicylic  add. 
Bromanisic  add. 
Chloronaphthalic  acid. 


d,  Monchadc  Acids  with  Azo-,  Amidogen-,  or  NUro^nmUus. 


Nucleus. 

(C 

U  CI 

N 

0)  O 

8 

7 

4    4       Aspartic  add  (?). 

14 

7 

4       Anthranilic  acid. 

16 

7 

6        Isatinic  add. 

4 

3 

2    4  =  C<HAd02,0*, 

Ozaisic  add. 

12 

3     2 

2    4  =  C»2HAdC1203,0*, 

Chloranilam. 

14 

7 

4  =  C"H«Ad,0^ 

Bensamic  acid. 

12 

3 

3 

16  =  C«H'X3,0<, 

Styphnic  acid  =  Ozypicric  acid. 

14 

5 

4     4=  C"H*X,0<, 

Nitrobenzoic  add. 

14 

5 

6    4  =  C»H*X02,0*, 

Nitrosalicylic  acid  =  Indigotic  acid 

16 

7 

6    4  =  C»«H7XO«,CM, 

Nitranisic  acid. 

18 

7 

4     4  =  CWH7X,0^, 

Nitrocinnamic  acid. 

Nad«0B. 
(C    H   O)  O 
4     2     2     6 
6     2     2     6 
8     2     2     6 


e.  Monobasic  Acid  of  an  Arsenic-nucleus, 
C"H'*A80<  or  C*H3ArO*,  CacodyUc  add. 

B.  BiBAsic  Acids. 
a.   With  Oxygen-nucleus, 


Oxalic  add. 

Mesoxalic  acid. 
Mellitic  add. 


(C  H  O)  O 

8  6  2     6 

8  6  4     6 

8  6  6     6 


8    4     2    6     Pamaricacid. 


Succinic  add. 
Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  and  Racemic 
adds. 
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Nucleai. 
(C    H   O)  O 


10 

2 

4 

6 

Crooonic  acid. 

10 

6 

2 

6 

Itaoonic  and  Citraconic 
acids. 

10 

8 

2 

6 

Pyrotartaric  add. 

10 

8 

4 

6 

Ldpic  acid. 

12 

4 

4 

6 

Comenic  acid. 

12 

10 

2 

6 

Adipic  acid. 

12 

10 

10 

6 

Saccharic,  Mucic,  and 
Paramucic  adds. 

14 

4 

6 

6 

Chelidonic  acid. 

14 

6 

4 

6 

Gallic  acid. 

(C  H 

O) 

o 

14     6 

8 

6 

14  12 

2 

6 

14  12 

6 

6 

16    6 

2 

6 

16  14 

2 

6 

20  10 

6 

6 

20  16 

2 

6 

20  18 

2 

6 

20  18 

4 

6 

24  16 

10 

6 

68  67 

1 

6 

Rhodizonic  acid  (?). 
Pixndic  add. 
Kinic  add. 
Phthalic  acid. 
Suberic  add. 
Hemipinic  acid. 
Camphoric  add. 
Sebadc  add. 
Azelaic  add. 
Kalisaccharic  acid. 
Stearic  acid  (?). 


L  BUxmc  Acids  with  Chlorine-  or  Bromine-nucUus. 

C»nPCl20*,0«,  Chloranilic  add. 
C^H»C1,0W,     Acide  chlosiilbavique, 
C«H»Br,0»»,      Acide  brostilbavique. 

The  lost  two  acids  afford  new  instances  of  the  anomaly  of  having  too 
much  oxygen  outside  the  nucleus. 

c.  Bibanc  Acids  with  Azo-nuclew* 
O»H2N«0«,  Parabanic  add.— C«H7N03,0«,  Aspartic  add  (?). 

d.  Bibadc  Acids  with  Kitro-nticUia. 

Ci«H*NO"    =  C»«H7X0«,0«,  Nitrophthalic  add. 
C28H"NOM  «  C«H"X,Oi«,    NitrosUlbic  acid. 

The  second  of  these  acids  likewise  exhibits  the  anomaly  above-mentioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  bibasic  acid  has  a  nucleus  consisting  wholly 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  that  the  nuclei  of  all  these  acids  contain 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 


C.  Tebbasic  Acids. 

CWH«0<,08,  Aconiticadd. 

CaH80«,08,  Citric  acid. 

C"H<08,08,  Meconic  add. 

CWH80^0^  Tannic  acid. 

C«  N»H»,0«,  Cyanuric  add. 

Cyan  uric  acid  contains  too  little  oxygen  to  agree  with  Th,  1  (p.  147), 
according  to  which,  all  terbasic  acids  should  contain  80  external  to  the 
nucleus;  according  to  Th.  2,  it  should  be  written:  C'N'0,H'0*.  Perhaps 
however  this  deficiency  of  oxygen  may  be  included  among  the  anomalies 
exhibited  by  cyanogen-compounds  in  general. 

Many  organic  acids  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  either  alone  or 
in  contact  with  fixed  alkalis,  are  resolved  into  simple  products  of  decora- 
position,  yielding  on  the  one  hand,  carbonic  acid  or  water  or  both 
together,  and  on  the  other,  an  organic  compound  sometimes  neutral,  some- 
times acid. 

Monobasic  acids  when  distilled  jt?er  w  generally  volatilisse  uudecomposcd; 
those  onlv  which  have  large  atomic  weights,  or  whose  nucleus  does  not 
consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  contains  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
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in  addition,  Buffer  decomposition,  which  is  but  partial  in  most  cases,  and 
is  attended  with  the  formation  of  neutral  products,  or  at  most  of  mono- 
basic acids. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  compounds  of  monobasic  acids  with  one 
atom  of  a  fixed  alkali,  are  resolved  bj  dry  distillation  into  an  alkaline 
carbonate  and  a  neutral  compound  generally  belonging  to  the  class  of 
ketones  (p.  214).  Moreover,  when  the  acid  is  intimately  mixed  and 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  a  dry  fixed  alkali,  which  induces  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  all  the  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  outside  the  nucleus  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  that  com- 
pound, and  the  nucleus  of  the  acid  mtntM  2  At.  carbon  passes  over  (p.  136). 
The  distilled  product  is  either  free  from  oxygen,  i.e.,  if  the  monobasic  acid 
contains  4  At.  0, — or  it  contains  2  At.  0,  viz.,  when  the  monobasic  acid 
contains  6  At.  0  (i.  e.,  2  At.  within  the  nucleus  and  4  At.  without). 
(Cahours,  i^.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  9,  211.) 

A  few  bibasic  CLcids  can  be  sublimed  without  decomposition:  e,g,,  pyro- 
tartaric  acid;  but  most  of  them,  when  distilled  per  se,  undergo  partial  or 
total  decomposition.  A  few  merely  give  off  water,  and  sublime  in  the 
form  of  anhydrides:  e,  g,^  camphoric,  phthalic,  and  succinic  acids. 

Others  give  off  water  and  are  converted  into  new  acids:  Malic  acid, 
QspjsQio^  which  is  bibasic,  giyes  off  2  HO,  and  is  conyerted,  i)artly  into 
1  At.  of  bibasic  fumario  acid»  C^H^O^,  partly  into  2  At.  of  monobasic 
roaleic  acid,  C*HH)*. 

Others  again  yield  2  At.  carbonic  acid  and  a  monobasic  acid.  Oxalic 
acid,  C^H^^,  partly  yolatilizes  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into 
2C0*  and  C'H^O*  =  formic  acid.  Comenic  acid,  C»H*0^  gives  off  2C0» 
and  yields  a  sublimate  of  pyromeconic  acid,  C^^H^O'j  similarly  gallic  acid, 
C"H«0^^  yields  pyrogallic  acid,  C"H«0*. 

Mucic  acid,  C'«H*»0",  gives  off  2C0»  and  6H0,  and  yields  a  sublimate 
of  pyromucic  acid,  C^°H*0*.  Tartaric  and  racemic  acid,  C'H'O",  when 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  are  completely  decomposed,  yielding  among 
other  products,  pyroracemic  acid,  C«H*0«(  =  C*H«0«— 2CO*-2HO)  and 
pyrotartaric  acid,  C»<>H»0»(=2C»H«0^^-6CO»  -  4H0). 

Phthalic  acid,  C'*H^O^,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resolved  into 
4C0»  and  benzol,  C»H«. 

Terbasic  acids  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  exhibit  similar  rela- 
tions.— ^Terbasic  cyanuric  acid,  C'H'N'O",  when  thus  treated,  distils  over 
in  the  form  of  B  At.  of  monobasic  cyanic  acid,  C'NHO*. — Terbasic  citric 
acid,  C"H^O^^,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  2 HO,  and  leaves  a  residue 
consisting  of  aconitio  acid,  C^'HK)^',  which  is  also  terbasic;  this,  however, 
at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  200^  and  yields  a  distillate  of  bibasic 
itaconic  acid,  C*®H*0'. — Terbasic  meconic  acid,  C^*H*0",  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  gives  off  2C0',  and  is  converted  into 
bibasic  comenic  acid,  C"H^O^°;  but  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it 
gives  off  4 CO*,  and  a  sublhnate  of  monobasic  pyromeconic  acid,  O^^H^O*, 
into  which  compound  comenic  acid  is  also  converted  by  sublimation,  with 
loss  of  2C0^ 

In  all  these  decompositions  of  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  terbasic  acids, 
the  law  laid  down  by  Gerhardt  (iV^.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  7,  223)  holds  good: 
viz.,  the  power  of  any  acid  to  combine  with  bases  diminishes  by  1  At. 
for  every  double  atom  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  gives  off;  that  is  to  say: 
a  monooasic  acid  is  converted  into  a  neutral  compound  by  giving  off 
2C0*;  a  bibasic  acid  becomes  monobasic  by  loss  of  200^  and  neutral  by 
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giving  up  4C0^;  and  a  terbasic  acid  becomes  bibasic  by  giying  off  200^ 
monobasic  bj  loss  of  4C0\  and  neutral  hj  losing  6C0^  (pbtbalic  acid). 
Hence  the  saturating  power  of  an  acid  is  connected  with  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  which  the  acid  is  capable  of  yielding  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  either  alone,  or  in  contact  with  fixed  alkalis;  a 
monobasic  acid  yields  at  most  2C0^,  a  bibasic  acid  4C0',  and  a  terbasic 
acid  6C0\  It  may  be  objected  that  tartaric  acid,  which  contains  12  At.  O, 
might  3rield  6C0';  but  when  the  acid  is  decomposed,  part  of  this  oxygen 
is  expended  in  the  formation  of  water. 

The  loss  of  2  or  more  At.  HO  weakens  the  acid  nature,  but  not  the 
saturating  power,  of  an  acid:  e.g,,  the  conversion  of  citric  into  aoonitic 
acid.  Even  if  an  acid  loses  xHO  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  off  xCO^ 
its  saturating  power  is  not  more  diminished  than  it  would  be  by  the  loss 
of  xCO'  alone. 

Dumas  &  Piria  (i^T.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  5,  253)  have  thrown  out  the  sug- 
gestion— which  indeed  is  supported  by  numerous  considerations — that  many 
polybasic  acids  may  be  OopuUUed  acids  {Addes  conjugties).  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  view,  they  have  shown  that  many  polybasic  acids,  when 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  are  resolved  into  a  number  of  simpler  acids 
which  unite  with  the  potash.  Thus,  1  At.  of  bibasic  tartaric  acid  yields 
1  At.  oxalic  and  1  At.  acetic  acid: 

and  1  At.  terbasic  citric  acid  yields  1  At.  oxalic  and  2  At.  acetic  acid: 

CMH90"  +  2HO  =  C^H'08  +  2(CH*0^). 

These  results  likewise  accord  with  Gerhardt's  law  respecting  the  satu- 
rating power  of  copulated  acids  (^.  v.),  which  is  always  less  by  1  At.  than 
the  sum  of  the  saturating  powers  of  the  individual  acids  composing  the 
copulated  acid.  Thus  1  At.  bibasic  oxalic  acid  wi^  1  At*  monobasic 
acetic  acid  forms  bibasic  tartaric  acid  (2  +  1—1  =  2);  and  1  At.  oxalic 
acid  with  2  At.  acetic  acid  form  terbasic  citric  acid  (2  +  2 — 1=8). 

Lastly,  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  adduced  Robiquet's  observation 
that  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  and  tartaric  acid,  yields  acetone,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  scarcely  ever  obtained  excepting  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
acetates;  hence  citric  acid  probably  contains  acetic  acid  ready  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  sugar  likewise  yields 
acetone;  and  that  many  compounds,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
yield  acetic  acid  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  which  then,  oy  the  further 
action  of  heat,  especially  in  presence  oi  charcoal,  may  be  converted  into 
acetone; — moreover,  that  many  other  compounds,  both  acid  and  neutral — 
woody  fibre  for  example — yield  oxalic  and  acetic  acid  when  fused  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  whence  we  might  also  infer  the  pre-existenoe  of  oxalic 
and  acetic  acid  in  them. — Hence  it  appears  that  the  facts  adduced  in 
favour  of  Dumas'  theory  do  not  really  prove  anything;  and  since  there 
are  no  less  violent  methods  by  which  tartaric  and  citric  acid  can  be  con- 
verted into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  the  older  theory,  that  tartaric  and  citric 
acid  are  simple  organic  compounds,  must  be  allowed  to  retain  its  place.  It 
is  the  predisposing  affinity  of  the  potash  which  compels  the  atoms  of  the 
tartaric  and  citric  acid  to  unite  in  new  proportions,  thereby  producing 
stronger  acids,  which  are  capable  of  saturating  a  greater  number  of  atoms 
of  potash. 

Gerhardt's  supposition  also,  that  many  monobasic  acids  are  copulated 
compounds,  formed  of  two  monobasic  acids,  cannot  be  admitted,  merely 
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from  the  result  of  fiuion  ivith  hydrate  of  potash^  nntil  more  conyincing 
facts  are  adduced  in  its  favour. 

The  ScUU  of  the  Organic  Acids,  in  their  utmost  state  of  dryness^  are 
constituted  as  follows,  according  to  the  base-saturating  power  of  the 
acids,  and  the  acid-saturating  power  of  the  bases.* 

1.  The  salts  which  ammonia  forms  with  a  monobasic  acid  contain,  in 
the  perfectly  dry  state,  1  At.  Ammonia  -|-  1  At.  Acid,  as  it  exists  when 
dried  per  «e  =  1  At.  Ammonium  +  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  —  1  At. 
Hydrogen  =  1  At.  Oxide  of  Ammonium  +  Hypothetically  anhydrous  acid. 
Acid  ammoniacal  salts  of  monobasic  acids  are  rare,  and  hare  not  been 
much  examined. 

With  a  bibasic  acid  ammonia  forms  a  normal  and  an  acid  salt.  The 
former  in  the  dry  state  =  2  At.  Ammonia  +  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  = 
2  At,  Ammonium  -f  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  —  2  At.  Hydrogen  =:  2  At. 
Oxide  of  Ammonium  -4-  1  At.  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid.  Thus  nor- 
mal tartrate  of  ammonia  =  2NH»  -f-  C«H«0^*  =  C«H*(NH*)*0"  =  2NH*0 
H- C«H*0^^— The  acid  salt  =  1  At.  Ammonia  +  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se) 
=.  1  At.  ammonium  +  1  At.  acid  (dried  per  se)  —  1  At.  hydrogen  =  1  At. 
oxide  of  ammonium  -f  1  At.  acid,  from  which  only  1  At.  water  has  been 
expelled.  Thus,  acid  tartrate  of  ammonia  =  NH»  -f  C«H«0»  =  C«H»(NH*) 
0"  =  NH*  H-  C^H^O^^ 

2.  The  compounds  of  basio  metallio  oxides,  MO,  with  organic  acids, 
may,  in  the  dry  state,  be  re^rded,  according  to  the  substitution-theory, 
as  the  acid  dried  per  se,  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  At,  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
1,  2,  or  3  At.  metal,  according  as  the  acid  is  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  ter- 
basic.  When  these  salts  are  produoed  by  bringing  a  metallio  oxide  in 
contact  with  an  acid,  1 ,  2,  or  3  At.  water  are  given  off,  being  formed 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  metallio  oxide  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 
When,  however,  certain  metals  dissolve  in  aqueous  acids  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  we  may  suppose  that  this  hydrogen  does  not  proceed  from 
the  water,  but  is  expelled  by  the  metal  from  the  acid  itself.  This  view, 
formerly  proposed  by  myself,  that,  in  the  formation  of  salts,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  (p.  26),  is  likewise  preferred  by 
Licbig  (Ann,  Ffiarm,  26,  113).  As  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  replace- 
able by  a  metal  as  an  acid  contains,  so  many  atoms  of  bieise  does  it 
require  (according  to  Liebig)  to  form  a  normal  salt,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  to  bo  monobasic,  bibasic,  &c.  According  to  this  view,  an  acid  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal,  together  with  a  radical;  thus, 
according  to  Liebig,  the  formula  of  monobasic  pyroraeconic  acid  is 
Q10JJ3Q6  j[^.  of  bibasic  comenic  acid,  C**H*0^°;H';  and  of  terbasic  meconic 
acid,  C"H0^H>. 

According  to  the  radical  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acid  perfectly 
dried  per  se,  contains  as  many  atoms  of  basic  water  as  there  are  atoms 
of  base  in  the  normal  salt;  and  in  the  formation  of  the  salt,  which  is 
likewise  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  base  with  a  hypothetically 
anhydrous  acid,  the  water  is  driven  out  by  the  base.  According  to  this 
view,  the  water  is  an  edact,  but  according  to  the  former  view  it  is  a 
product. 

Crystallized  benzoic  acid,  for  example,  is,  according  to  the  substitu- 
tion-theory, C"H«,0*  (or  C"H«0,HO«);  according  to  the  radical-theory, 

*  The  term  Base-itaiurating  power  denotes  the  mono-,  bi*,  or  terbasic  nature  of  the 
acid;  Gerhardt  calls  it  Baticlty;  but  this  term  might  induce  misconception,  as  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  basic  nature  of  a  bodj. 
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HO,C**H*0'.      Its    silver-salt    is,    according   to    the   former  theory= 
C"H»Ag,0*  (or  C"H»0,AgO');  for, 

a*HH)*  +  AgO  =  C"H5AgO<  +  HO. 

According  to  the  radical-theory,  the  silver-salt  is  AgO,C"H'0' ;  for, 

H0,C"H*O'  +  AgO = AgO,C"H50>  +  HO. 

Benzoate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  this  anhydrous  state,  even  from  its 
aqueous  solution;  many  other  salts  retain  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of 
water,  which  they  do  not  give  up  till  heated  to  200°  or  above;  with 
others  again  this  dehydration  is  impossible,  because  the  temperature 
which  it  requires  is  above  that  at  which  the  salts  decompose.  ^Thns 
benzoate  of  baryta,  dried  at  100°,  retains  1  At.  water,  and,  according 
to  the  substitution -theo)^,  may  be  regarded  either  as  BaO,C^*H*0*,  or  as 
C"H*BaO*4-HO.  In  fact,  it  is  uncertain  whether  1  At.  is  replaced  by 
]  Ba  in  the  acid  itself,  and  the  HO  is  attached  merely  as  water  of  crys- 
tallization, or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  crystallized  acid  is  actually 
combined  with  the  banrta,  and  substitution  does  not  take  place  till  the 
water  is  expelled  at  a  heat  above  100^.  The  latter  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  the  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  at  a  lower 
temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  metallic  oxide  more  readily  gives  up 
its  oxygen,  and  allows  it  to  go  off  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  water;  hence,  in  general,  silver-salts  are  most  easily  brought 
into  the  anhydrous  state,  and  next  to  them  the  lead-salts.  This  circum- 
stance is  also,  as  remarked  by  Liebig,  favourable  to  the  substitution-theory 
and  unfavourable  to  the  radical-theory;  for  since,  according  to  the  latter, 
the  metallic  oxide  replaces  the  water  combined  with  the  hypothetically 
anhydrous  acid,  it  follows  that  the  fixed  alkalis,  which  have  the  strongest 
affinity  for  acid,  should  expel  the  water  much  more  readily  than  oxide 
of  silver  or  oxide  of  lead. 

According  to  the  radical-theory  also,  benzoate  of  baryta,  dried  at 
100**,  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways,  viz.,  either  as  BaO,C"H'0' +  Aq.  or 
as  BaO-i-HO,C"H*0',  i.e.,  either  as  anhydrous  baryta-salt  + 1  At. 
water,  or  as  a  compound  of  baryta  with  the  so-called  hydrate  of  benzoic 
acid  (i,  e.y  the  acid  dried  per  ««.) 

That  which  has  been  said  of  benzoate  of  baryta  is  true  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  of  all  the  numerous  salts  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  dry  state  at  any  temperature;  e.  g,,  many  salts  of  the  earthy  alkalis 
and  of  magnesia. 

A  Tuonohcuic  acid  may  form  with  bases  having  the  formula  MO,  not 
only  normal  but  likewise  acid  and  basic  salts;  the  acid  salts,  however, 
are  rare.  Thus  2  At.  margaric  acid=2C"H^*0*,  form  with  1  At.  potash 
(IHO  being  separated),  a  salt  which,  according  to  the  substitution- 
theory,  is  C^H»3K0*-hC»*H«0S  and,  according  to  the  radical-theory, 
KO,C«H«0»  -h  HO,C«H»0^ 

Basic  salts  are'  more  common;  they  contain  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  more,  At. 
of  a  base  united  with  1  At.  acid.  But  in  this  reaction,  only  1  At.  water 
is  separated  from  1  At.  acid,  and  these  salts  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  an  anhydrous  normal  salt  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  Thus  the  tris-acetate  of  lead  is  2Pb0,C*H»Pb0*5= 
3PbO,C*H»0>. 

A  hihasic  acid  forms  a  normal  salt  with  2  At.  base  (MO),  with  sepa- 
ration of  2  At.  water,  2H  of  the  acid  being  replaced  by  2  At.  metal, 
according  to  the  nucleus-theory,  and  2H0  by  2  At.  metallic  oxide,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  radioal-tbeory.  Moreover,  many  bibasic  acids  form  acid  salts 
with  variouB  metallic  oxides,  as  with  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime, 
magnesia^  oxide  of  copper,  &c.  In  this  case,  only  1  At.  of  oxide  enters 
the  floid,  and  only  1.  At.  of  water  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  and  its  two  compounds  with  potash^  the 
formnlsd,  according  to  the  two  theories,  are  as  follows : 

Tartaric  acid.         Acid  Potash-iolt.     Normal  Potath^salt. 

Snbsatution.theory :  C8H«0»  C8H»KO"  C8H*K«0» 

Rtdical-theory :    2H0,CSH*0«>        KO,HO,C8H*OW        2K0,C8H^0M 

In  the  acid  salt,  the  snbstitation-theory  supposes  that  one  of  the  two 
replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  remains  unaltered;  according 
to  the  radical-theory,  one  of  the  separable  atoms  of  water  remains. 

Bibasic  acids  often  form  double  salts,  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 
one  metal,  and  the  remaining  At.  H  by  another;  or,  according  to  the 
radical-theory,  one  At.  HO  by  one  metallic  oxide,  and  the  remaining 
At.  HO  by  another  oxide.  Thus,  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  = 
C»H*KNaO»   or=KO,NaO,C•H*0»^ 

Baste  saUs  are  rarely  formed  by  bibasic  acids;  many  compounds  ordi- 
narily so  called  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  manner,  as 
will  be  farther  expUined  in  the  special  part  of  the  work. 

A  terbasic  acid  exhibits  corresponding  relations;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  3  At.  H  replaceable  by  a  metal,  or  S  At.  of  basic  water,  it  is 
capable,  according  to  circumstances,  of  forming  with  the  same  base, 
three  different  kinds  of  salts,  viz.,  a  normal  or  terbasic,  a  bibasic,  and  a 
monobasic  salt;  e.  g,y  citric  acid  with  potash : 

atrie  acid.         Monobasic,  Bibatic.  Terbasic. 

Substitution-theory:  C"H80"  C^H^KO"  C»*H«K«()"  C«H»K»0" 

lUuUcal-theorj:   3HO,C»H*0"  K0,2H0,C«H»0"  2KO,HO,C»«H»0»  3KO,C»mfiO" 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no  known  salts  of  organic  terbasic 
acids  containing  two  or  three  metals,  although  terbasic  phosphoric  acid 
exhibits  several  such  examples. 

Metallic  oxides  of  the  formula  M'O,  such  as  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury, 
appear  to  comport  themselves  with  organic  acids  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  which  have  the  formula  MO.  Thus,  for  one  example,  mercurous 
acetates OH'HgH)^  or  HgH),C*H*0*.  In  this  case,  the  snbstitution- 
theo^  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  IH  is  replaced  by  2Hg.  Further  inves- 
tigation is,  nowever,  required. 

Those  metallic  oxides  which  contain  3  At.  of  oxygen  to  1  or  2  At. 
of  metal,  exhibit  a  different  relation  to  organic  acids. 

Uranic  oxide,  U'O',  in  combining  with  acetic  acid,  expels  1  At.  water, 
and  forms  the  anhydrous  salt  C*H»(lPO»)0*  or  U*0»,C*H>0'.  The  first 
formula  does  not  accord  with  Peligot's  view,  that  t^ra/i^^=U'0'  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  metalloidal  compound  (IV.  1 60). — In  the  combination  of 
nranic  oxide  with  tartaric  acid,  no  water  is  expelled;  for  the  salt  dried 
at  200^  is  composed  of  2U»0*,C«H«0»  Similarly  with  oxalic  acid.  In 
all  these  combinations  with  organic  acids,  just  as  in  its  inorganic  com- 
pounds, uranic  oxide  is  mono-acid,  not  ter-acid,  although,  according  to  its 
three  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  might  be  expected  to  require  3  At.  of  a  mono- 
basic acid. 

The  red  and  blue  double  salts  which  chromic  oxide  forms  with  oxalic 
acid  and  potash,  may  be  expressed  according  to  the  two  theories,  by  the 
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following  formuliB  (in  the  radical-theory,  oxalic  acid  la  snppoted  to  be 
monobasic) : 

Blue.  Red, 

Bubstitution-thcory:  2(C<HKO«)  +  C*K(CiaO»)0«  C<HKO»  +  C«H(Cta0«)O» 

Radical-tliMry :  3(K0,C«0»)  +  Ci«0».3CH>»,2  Aq.       KO,CHP  +  Ci«08,3C?0»,«Aq. 

similar  therefore  to  uranic  acetate. 

Ferric  oxide,  in  combining  with  most  acids,  does  not  appear  to  drive 
out  water;  bat  with  pjromeconic  acid,  C^^H^O^  it  forms  a  red  crystal- 
line salt,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  has,  according  to  the  radical-tbeory, 
the  formula  Fe*0»,3(C'°H'0»),  ».  e.,  1  At.  ferric  oxide  to  3  At.  hypotheti- 
cally  anhydrous  pyromeconic  acid,  and,  according  to  the  substitution* 
theory,  the  formula  C**H'Fe'0";  this  supposes  that  in  3  At.  pyrome- 
conic  acid,  3H  are  replaced  by  only  2Fe. 

Antinionic  oxide,  in  certain  double  salts,  exhibits  a  remarkable  rela- 
tion, which  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  tartar-emetic.  The  crys- 
tallized salt  loses  1  ^At.  water  at  100"^,  and  2  At.  more  when  dried  for 
some  time  in  a  current  of  air  at  200°.  In  these  two  states  it  has  the 
following  composition  : 

Cryfiamzed.  Dried  at  100*.  Dried  mt  200^. 

Subatitution.thcory:  C8H^K(Sb02)0»2  +  Aq.       C«H<K(SbO»)OM        C«H*K8bO» 
RadicaUtheory :        KO,SbO*,C8H<0»  +  Aq.       KO,SbO»,C8H*Ow      KO,SbO«,C8H«0» 

In  this  salt  the  antimonic  oxide  enters,  like  uranic  oxide,  not  as  a 
ter-acid  but  as  a  mono-acid  base.  According  to  the  substitution -theory, 
one  of  the  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  salt  dried  at  100°,  is 
replaced  by  K,  the  other  by  the  compound  SbO^  not  known  in  the  sepa- 
rate state;  and  the  crystallized  salt  likewise  contains  1  At.  of  water  of 
crystallization.  According  to  the  radical- theory,  the  two  atoms  of  basic 
water  in  the  tartaric  acid  are  replaced  by  IKO  and  iSbO'.  With  reganl 
to  the  salt  dried  at  200%  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  forms  a  solu- 
tion of  unaltered  tartar-emetic,  the  substitution-theory  must,  I  think, 
admit  the  following  explanation :  Tartaric  acid,  C^HH)^*  ( =  C»H«0«,0«), 
heated  to  1 80°  by  itself  for  a  long  time,  passes,  with  loss  of  2H0,  into 
tartaric  anhydride,  C«H*0^°  (=C«H*0«,0»),  which  gradually  redissolves 
in  water,  yielding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  And  as  tartar-emetio 
dried  at  100°  is  tartaric  acid  in  which  2H  are  replaced  by  K(SbO'),  so 
likewise  the  salt  dried  at  200°,  viz.,  C»H2K(Sb02)0«,0»  is  tartaric  anhy^ 
dride  with  the  same  substitutions.  Another  explanation  would  be  that 
the  2 HO  which  go  off  at  200°,  are  formed,  not  from  20  of  the  acid, 
but  from  20  of  the  SbO»;  if  this  be  the  case,  C»H*KSbO^O*  will  remain; 
but  this  residue,  since  it  contains  40  without  the  nucleus,  should  behave 
like  an  acid.  The  radical- theory  does  not  so  readily  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  change.  According  to  this  theory,  tartaric  acid,  in 
its  driest  state,  is  C'H*0^°;  hence  the  salt  dried  at  200^"  must  be  supposed 
to  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  C^H^O^  (the  formula  of  nieilitic  acid  dried 
per  8e);  and  yet  when  digested  in  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary 
tartar-emetic,  and  no  evidence  whatever  can  be  obtained  of  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  acid. — Arsenious  acid,  AsO',  behaves  with  potash  and  tartaric 
acid,  just  like  antimonic  oxide. 

On  the  other  hand,  antimonic  oxide  forms,  with  terbasic  citric 
acid,  C"H^O",  and  potash,  a  salt  which,  when  dried  at  190°,  may  be 
expressed  either  by  C"irKO^*  +  C»H'SbO",  or  by  3KO,C»H*0"-hSbO», 
Qi2|£6Qii^     In  this  case,  a  ter-acid  basic  unites  in  equal  number  of  atoms 
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witb  a  terbasic  acid,  and  all  three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  are 
expelled  as  water. 

Gerhardt  denotes  all  such  compounds  of  organic  acids  with  metallic 
oxides  of  the  forms  M'O'  and  MO*,  by  the  term  Emetics  (although, 
according  to  the  above  observations,  they  often  differ  from  tartar-emetic 
in  every  respect). 

The  salts  of  organic  acids  are  distinguished  from  those  of  inorganic 
acids  by  their  behaviour  in  the  fire.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts  of  the  more  volatile  acids,  evaporate  nndecomposed;  others, 
such  as  acetate  of  alumina,  give  off  the  acid  in  its  original  state ;  and  a 
very  few,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cyanate  of  potash,  remain 
unaltered,  even  at  a  red-heat,  if  kept  from  the  air,  but  evolve  carbonic 
acid  if  the  air  has  access  to  them.  But  by  ha  the  greater  number  of  the 
salts  of  organic  acids  are  resolved  by  dry  distillation,  sometimes  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  more  simple  organic  substances,  such  vjr 
ketones,  Sec,  (p.  136);  but  sometimes,  especially  if  the  heat  be  suddenly 
applied,  they  undergo  more  complex  decompositions,  in  which  they  evolve 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and,  in  the 
case  of  azotized  bodies,  also  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  all  (excepting  the  oxalates)  leave  a  coaly 
residue.  In  this  residue  the  base  may  exist  in  the  following  states, 
according  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  retains  its  oxygen,  and  the 
strength  of  its  affinity  for  carbonic  acid;  viz.,  as  a  carbonate,  which  is 
the  case  with  potash;  as  pure  base,  e,  g,,  masnesia;  as  a  metal,  e.  ff., 
copper;  and,  finally,  as  a  cyanide,  as  when  the  compound  of  a  fixed 
alkali  with  a  nitrogenous  acid  is  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air.  The  salts 
of  organic  acids  are  also  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  many  of 
them,  wlien  kept  for  some  time  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution,  are  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  mould,  and  mucus. 


d.  Compounds  of  Nuclei  with  Sulphur, 

These  compounds   are   analogous  to  those  of  oxygen,  but  as  their 
number  is  but  small,  it  is  sufficient  to  ennmerate  the  principal  of  them. 
A  nucleus  may  combine: 

1.  With  HS,  forming  a  compound  corresponding  to  an  ether  (and  desig- 

nated in  the  author's  system  by  the  term  Schwefel-afer). 

2.  With  H'S',  corresponding  to  an  alcohol  {Mercaptans). 

3.  With  HS*,  with  HS',  and  with  H'S*,  forming  compounds  which  require 

further  examination. 

4.  With  CIS. 

5.  With  2  At.  sulphur,  corresponding  to  an  aldide. 

6.  With  4  At.  sulphur,  corresponding  to  a  monobasic  acid,  but  so  far  as 

is  yet  known,  not  exhibiting  acid  properties. 

C^H^.HS  Sulphide  of  Methyl  [Sehwefel-FannafBr]. 

C^H\HS  Salphide  of  Ethyl  [Sdiwefel-ViiuifiT]- 

C^CH.HS  Quadrochlomretted  Salphide  of  Ethyl  [lUavinek]. 

Cm'Ar,HS  MoDOtalphide  of  Cacodyl. 

CiOHio,HS  Sulphide  of  Amyl  [Schwefd-Mylafer]- 

C  H'^H^SS       MethyUmercftptan. 
C^HSH^S^       Mercaptan. 
CRi^^iH^S-      Amyl-mercaptan. 
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CSIP,HSS  Bisulphide  of  Methyl. 

C<H>,HS*  ^  CSHS,H>S>  Tenalphide  of  Methjl. 

C<H>Ar,HS^  Tenalphide  of  Cacodfl. 

C*CP^C1S  Sulphide  of  Chbride  of  Carhon  [f alufoniiek]- 

C*H^,S*  Bisulphide  of  Ethjlene  c-Perine]. 

C'^H^S'  BiBolpbide  of  Benzene  C»aPebiiiue]. 

C^H^fS^  Tetrasalphide  of  Ethylene  [=F<miie]. 

Tellariam^  which  is  an  analogae  of  sulphury  forma  the  Telluride  of 
Ethyl,  C*H*,HTe. 


e*  Compounds  of  the  NitcUi  with  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  or  FluoHne, 

These  elements,  if  attached  externally  to  the  nucleus,  take  the  place 
of  oxygen  much  more  frequently  than  that  of  hydrogen.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  exhibit  relations  analogous  to  those  of  the  sulphur-corn* 
pounds.  The  best  known  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  are  the 
following : 


Monioduretted      Hydriodic     Ether 

[Seberine]. 

Iodide  of  Methyl  [lod-IViniiafer]. 

Iodoform. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  [lod-Vmafer]. 

Iodide  of  MeUiyl  [lod-MyUifer]. 

Bromide  of  Methyl  [Brom-Formafer]. 

Bromoform. 

Bromiodoform. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  or  Hydrobromic 

ether  CBrom-Vintfer]. 
or    OH^Br'^HS     Monohromoretted 

Hydrobromic  ether  [Merine]. 
Bromide  of  Methyl  [Brom^Mylafer]. 
or  C*«H«Bi«H«,  Bromostyrol. 
iProdnoed  from  Napthaline  by  Bro« 
/    mine. 

or  a^Hy>Br^,lP,  Bromostilbene. 
or  (?^HH:mifl,lP,Bromure  de  Chlo- 

ttilbwe, 
Bromobenzene  [Maofune]. 

Chloride  of  Methyl  [Chlor-Fonnafer]. 

or  (?C\^,W,  Monochlomretted  Chlo- 
ride of  Methyl  [Kefonne]. 

Chloroform. 

Chloriodoform. 

Bichloride  of  Carbon  [Kefonnek]. 

Hydrochloric  ether,  or  Cliloride  of 
Ethyl  [Chlor.Vinafer]. 

or  C*H«C1«,H«.* 

or  C<HCl»,H«  )  Hydrochloric  ether 

or  C2CI^H«  \  with  CI  aubtti. 
j       tQted  for  H. 

Sesqnichloride  of  Carbon  [Kerinok]. 

♦  This  formula  belongs  to  two  isomeric  compounds,  the  oil  of  oleiiant  gas,  and  the 
compound  formed  from  hydrochloric  ether  by  tbe  substitution  of  1  At.  CI  for  1  At.  H. 
The  former  is  decomposed  by  potash  and  alcohol,  the  latter  not;  hence  the  former 
should  perhaps  be  denoted  by  one  of  the  first  two  formulse ;  the  latter  by  the  third. 


Crude 
Formula, 
C*H*P 

Th.  1. 

s 

Th.2. 
C*H»I,HI 

C»H»I 
C»HI> 
C*H»I 
C»H»I 

=  C2H«,HI 
-  C»HI,P 
=  C<H*,HI 
=  C»OH»«,HI 

« 

C2HI,H2 
C»I«,HI 
C<H»I,H2 
CWH»I,H2 

C5H»Br 
C«HBr» 
CniVBr 
C*H»,Br 

=  C2H2,HBr 

«  C2HBr,Br2 
«  C»HBr,P 
=  C^HSHBr 

- 

C»HBr,H2 
C2Br2,HBr 
C«I«,HBr 
C*H»Br,H2 

C*H<Br 

=  C^H^Br= 

= 

C<H3Br,HBr 

CWH"Br       =  CMRW.HBr 
CWRSBr*       =  CWH«,Br3 
C^H'Bi*       =  C«H«Bi^,Br^ 
C»H»Br7       «  C»H»Br3,Br^ 
C»HMBi3      -  C»H«  Br2 
C»H"Cl,Br««  C»H"Cl,Br^ 

= 

CWH9Br,H» 

C>«H7Br,HBr 

C»H*BH.H«Br« 

C»H3Br*,HaBr» 

C«H"Br,HBr 

C«HWBr»,HCl 

CBH«Br« 

=  C«H«,Br« 

- 

C«H»Br»,H»Br3 

C^HKl 

«  C3H3,HCl 

« 

CHCl.H^ 
C»HC1,H« 

C^HCP 
C»HIC12 

C<H»C1 

=  C»Ha,CP 
=  C2HI,C12 

-  CCP.CP 

-  C^H^HCl 

- 

C»CP.HC1 
CSJCl.HCl 
C«CP,CP 
C<H»Cl,H» 

C^H^CP 

c^H»a» 

C^IPCl* 

C^HC1» 

C*C1« 

»  C*H»C1,CP 
«  C*H2CP,CP 

-  c*Hcp,a2 

=  C^Cl^CP 

= 

C<H>Cl,Ha 

C^H»CP,HC1 

C^HCP.HCl 

C^CISHCI 

C*Cl*,CP 
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Cntde 
Formula, 

CWH"C1 
CWH»C1« 
C»H»C1 
C"H«C1< 
C»H«C14 
C20H«Br2CP 

C»H«C1« 
C"H7C1» 
C"H*CF 
C"H«C18 


Th.  1. 

CWHWHCl  : 
CWH«,C18HC1: 
C»H»  HCl  = 
CMH«CP,C1«  : 
C«H«C18,CP  : 
0»H6Br«,Cl2  = 
C»H7C1.C1^  = 
C»H«C1«,C1*  = 
C"H7C1,C1<  = 
C"H»CP,C1<  * 
C"H«C13,C1«  = 
C»H«,Clfi  = 
(?H«,HP 


'jTA.  2. 

CWH»C1,H8 

CWHC1»,H» 

C«H3»C1,H2 

CMH«CP,HC1 

C»H*CP,HC1 

C»H«Bi«<:i,HCl 

C2«»H«C13H3.C1» 

C»H<C1^H2C12 

CMH«C13,HSCP 

CMH»CP.H«CP 

C"H»C1*,H»C1* 

C»H»C1»,H»C1» 

C»HF,IP 


Chloride  of  Amyl  [Chlor-MyUfcr]. 
The  same,  with  H  replaced  by  CI. 
Chloride  of  Cetyl  [Chlor-Zitafcr]. 
or  CMH<C1<,H«,  Chloride  of  Tolool. 

I  Componnds  obtained  from  Naphtbalin 
I     by  the  action  of  Chlorine. 

I  Obtained  from  Toluol  =  C^fF    by 

>     chlorine  [»  Kotolak,  Kotolik,  and  Kau- 
I     tolek]. 

Chloride  of  Benzin  [Kanfuuc]. 
Fluoride  of  Methyl  [FLuor-Fonnafer]. 


C.  Copulated  Compounds. 

This  tenn  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds,  fonned  by  the 
union  of  an  orp^anic  substance  with  another  bodjr,  either  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, generally  with  separation  of  2,  4,  6,  or  8  At.  HO.  In  these  com- 
pounds the  characteristic  properties  of  the  two  generating  substances 
\Corpn  gen&rateura)  are  often  completely  masked. 

A  copulated  compound  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two 
residues  left  from  the  two  constituent  compounds  after  the  removal  of  a 
certain  number  of  atoms  of  water.  Bat  the  presence  of  these  residues 
in  the  copulated  compound  cannot  be  disco vereid  by  the  reactions  which 
they  would  exhibit  in  the  free  state.  When  the  copulated  compound  is 
decomposed  in  presence  of  water,  these  residues  are  not  separated  in  the 
free  state,  but  take  up  again  the  water  which  they  have  lost,  and  are 
reconverted  into  the  two  substances  from  which  they  were  formed  by 
elimination  of  water. 

Hence  it  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  copulated 
compound,  the  atoms  of  the  two  substances  left  after  separation  of  tho 
water,  attach  themselres  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original 
mode  of  combination  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  consequently  the 
substances  can  no  longer  exhibit  the  reactions  which  formerly  belonged 
to  them. 

Since,  however,  nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms 
of  the  two  residues  are  united  in  these  copulated  compounds,  we  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  the  two  residues  in  the  formula;  this,  however, 
must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  two  residues  actually  exist,  as 
such,  in  the  copulated  compound.  That  residue  which  exhibits  an  indif- 
ferent character,  that  is  to  say,  neither  acid  nor  basic,  is  called  the 
Copula, 

In  the  distillation  of  wood-spirit,  C^H^O*,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  HO,SO*, 
two  atoms  of  water  are  separated,  and  sulphate  of  methyl,  C^H'0,SO', 
passes  over.  This  oil  has  no  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-salts;  but  in  hot  water,  it  is  immediately  reconverted  into  wood- 
spirit  and  aqueous  sulphuric  acid.  The  radical-theory  is  in  error  in 
ascribing  to  methyl  ic  ether,  C'H'O,  supposed  to  exist  in  this  oil,  a  basic 
character,  by  virtue  of  which  it  neutralizes  the  sulphuric  acid;  for  this 
C'H'O,  which  is  a  gas,  does  not  neutralize  dUuU  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not 
even  absorbed  by  it.  [For  farther  observations  on  this  point,  vid,  £thera 
of  the  third  doss,  p.  21 6.]     The  formula,  CH'0,SO^  therefore  rests  on  a 
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mere  fiction.  More  correct,  perhape,  is  the  formala  given  by  Gerbardt 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  72,  180),  vii.,  C»H»(SO»)0»,  according  to  which  this 
compound  is  wo«»d-8pirit  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ISO'.  Another 
formnla  by  which  this  compound  may  be  expressed  is  CH',HSO^  We 
may  imagine  the  atoms  C'H%  groaped  in  the  form  of  a  square  table  (p.  37), 
haying  IH  attached  to  its  apper  and  IS  to  its  nnder  surface,  while  the 
40  are  attached  to  the  four  edges  of  the  table,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
no  longer  retains  its  own  proper  nature,  but  is  merely  present  in  the 
compound  by  its  elements,  and  may,  therefore,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  reproduced.  It  is  only  beoiuse  such  hypotheses  are  at  present 
without  satistactory  foundation,  that  the  more  common  and  simple  rormula 
C'H'0,SO*,  is  retamed,  although  it  by  no  means  expresses  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  compound. 


a.  Acetone9  ingmieral  or  Kdanes. 

These  compounds  are  all  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  different 
salts,  which  monobasic  acids  form  with  fixed  alkalis.  This  reaction 
has  been  already  explained  (p.  136).  In  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  the  same 
decomposition  is  produced  by  the  mere  action  of  a  red  heat: 

2C*H^O*  =  C«H«02  +  2HO  +  2C0«. 

All  ketones  are  highly  combustible,  neutral  compounds  which  float  upon 
water  volatilize  without  decomposition,  and  with  the  exception  of  mar- 
garone,  which  is  crystalline,  are  watery  or  oily  liquids. 

Chancel  {Compt,  rend.  20,  1580)  suggests  that  ketones  are  not 
primary  organic  compounds,  but  copulated  compounds,  made  up  of  the 
aldide  of  the  acid  from  which  they  are  produced  and  a  hydrocarbon  oon- 
taining  20  and  2H  less  than  the  nucleus  of  the  same  acid.     Thus: 

C    HO«C    HO+CH 

Acetone    662  442  22 

Metacetone  or  Propione    10  10    2  662  44 

Bntyrone 14  14     2  8    8     2  6     6 

Valcrone  18  18     2  10  10    2  8     8 

Benzene  26  10    2  14     6    2  12    4 

Campholone 38  34     2  20  18     2  18  16 

Mai^arone    66  66    2  34  34    2  32  32 

If  acetone  were  a  primary  organic  compound,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
the  aldide  of  propionic  acid,  C'H^^,  and  should  be  converted  into  that  acid 
by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  &c. ;  instead  of  which  it  yields  a  number 
01  other  products,  and  chiefly  acetic  acid.  In  a  similar  manner,  when 
passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  hot  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  yields,  according  to  Gottlieb,  acetate  and  formiate  of  potash, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  Chancers  view,  since  the  aldehyde, 
C*H*,0',  may  be  thereby  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  methylene, 
C'H«,  into  formic  acid.  Similarly  propione,  CwH;W=C«HH)«  +  (>H*, 
when  oxidated  by  chromic  acid,  yields,  not  valerianic  acid,  but  propionic 
acid,  C*H*,0*,  and  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*.  Formic  acid  cannot  jrield  any 
peculiar  ketone;  for,  according  to  the  preceding,  this  compound  would  be 
C«H»0*  (the  unknown  aldide  of  the  methylic  series)  -f  C*H»-C»H»= 
CH'O';  that  is  to  say,  the  ketone  of  the  methylic  series  would  be  iden- 
tical with  its  aldide.  (eomp.  Chancel.) 

'  The  ketones  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  aklida 
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of  tbe  decomposed  acid  with  the  alcohol  of  the  series  next  below^  nUnua 
2  At.  water;  e.g.,  Acetone  =  C*H*0»-fO>HK)»—2HO.* 

But  all  ketones  differ  in  many  respects  from  other  copulated  com- 
pounds; e,  g.f  with  regard  to  their  modes  of  formation  and  decom- 
position. 

With  these  ketones  may  perhaps  be  classed  chlorobutyrone,  C^^H^Cl^ 
which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  buty- 
rone,  C^HK)*,  and  is  probably  C«H»+C*H»C1;  *.  «.,  a  compound  of  two 
nuclei  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ICI.  Similarly,  with  Laurent's  Thion- 
esBal,  0*H*8,  which  may  be  derived  from  benzene=C**H*  +  C"H'S. 

6.  Compound  Ethers  formed  by  Oxygen-acids  [^Ester'], 

Ethers  of  the  Third  Class. 

Many  oxygen- acids,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  act  upon  the  alcohols 
in  such  a  manner  that  water  is  separated  and  a  neutral  Tolatile  ethereal 
substance  formed,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  copulated  compound  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  acid  minus  water,  or  according  to  the  radical-theory,  as  a 
salt  in  which  an  acid  is  combined  with  an  ether. 

A  monobasic  acid  forms  an  ether  of  the  third  class  with  1  At.  of  an 
alcohol,  2  At.  water  being  separated  (camp.  pp.  201,  201).  If  however  a 
mineral  acid  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  anhydrous  state,  only  1  At.  water 
will  be  separated. 

Thus  alcohol,  C^RH)\  repeatedly  distilled  with  acetic  acid,  C^H^OS 
yields  2  At.  water  and  1  At.  acetic  ether  =  C'H^O^  An  attempt  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in  this  formation  of  the  compound 
ethcff  has  already  been  given  (p.  35).  For  the  instance  of  wood-spirit  and  sulphuric 
acidj  vid.  p.  214. 

When  a  bibasic  organic  acid  forms  a  compound  ether,  2  At.  of  alcohol 
unite  with  1  At.  of  the  acid,  with  separation  of  4  At.  water.  Thus,  with 
succinic  acid : 

2C*H«0»  +  C»H«0«  -  4H0  =  CWH"0«. 

If  only  1  At«  of  the  alcohol  were  to  unite  with  1  At.  of  the  bibasie  acid, 
the  resulting  compound  would  be  a  copulated  monobasic  acid. 

Lastly,  1  At  of  a  terbasic  organic  acid  requires  3  At.  of  an  alcohol, 
and  6  At.  water  are  eliminated  in  the  reaction.  Thus,  with  aoonitic 
acid: 

3C<H«02  +  c»H«Ois  -  6H0 «  C5»«HW0M  «  3C*H»0,C»H»0». 

Of  the  2H0  produced  from  a  monobasic  acid  in  the  formation  of  an 

*  They  may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  formed  from  the  aldides  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  radical  of  the  next  lowest  series  for  1  At.  hydrogen,  e.g. : 

Aldehyde  ==  C^  {  h'}o»  ;   Acetone  =  C^{(;^8}0». 

A  similar  view  way  be  given  of  the  compound  or  intermediate  ketones  discovered  by 
Williamson  (p.  13/) ;  thus,  the  compound,  C^H^O',  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
acetate  of  soda  and  valerate  of  potash,  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  methyl -salt  of  valeric  aldide, 

C^^  l^,|o^;  or  aa  the  butyl-salt  of  common  aldehyde,  (^{(^sjo'  ;  or  adoptmg  the 

formuUe  and  atomic  weights  used  by  WiUiamaon  and  Gerhardt: 

Aldehyde -^'2'^};   Acetone  =»  ^^P}i 

Intermediate  Ketone  «  ^h'»^}-^^?}- 
(Williamson,  Chem.  8oe,  Qv«  /•  4,  234  ;  Gerhardt^  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  115.)    [W.] 
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ether  of  the  third  claw,  IH  and  10  are  probably  derired  firom  tbe  alcohol, 
and  the  rest  from  the  acid.  When  the  acid  is  bibasic,  2  At  alcohol  yield 
2H  and  20,  and  the  acid  likewiae  2H  and  20  ;  and  similaxlj  with  a  ter- 
basic  acid. 

According  to  Gerhardt,  on  the  contrary  (pp.  75,  76),  all  the  H  of 
the  water  produced  proceeds  from  the  alcohol,  and  all  the  0  firom  the 
acid.  Thus,  for  example,  his  alcohol-residne=0*H«0»— H*=C*H*0»=E, 
and  his  acetic  acid-residue  =  C*H*0»-0»=:C*H*0*=  Ac  rtherefoie=E 
and  =  Aldehyde!];  in  acetic  ether,  therefore,  C^HH)'  would  be  coupled 
with  C^H^O*.  So  intimate  a  combination  of  two  perfectly  similar  com- 
pounds is  however  highly  improbable.  Still  more  improbable  is  it  that 
such  a  compound  should  be  resolyed  by  potash  into  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  seeing  that  the  behaviour  of  caustic  potash  with  aldehyde  is  totally 
different.  Even  when  Gerhardt  admits,  for  this  reason,  that  the  carbon 
in  acetic  ether  exists  in  two  different  forms,  we  are  still  left  in  doobt  as  to 
how  the  arrangement  is  to  be  represented. 

The  formation  of  an  ether  of  the  third  class  is  induced,  not  only  by 
the  affinity  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  an  alcohol  —HO  and 
an  acid  —HO,  and  by  that  of  H  for  0,  which  causes  the  formation  of 
water,  but  moreover  by  the  predisposing  affinity  of  an  excess  of  the  acid 
for  the  water  thus  produced.  The  stronger  this  affinity  of  the  acid,  the 
more  readily  is  the  ether  formed;  hence  these  ethers  are  most  easily 
formed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids.  An  organic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  its  affinity  for  water  is  much  less,  must  be  used  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible,  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  alcohol,  the  liquid  being 
frequently  poured  back,  or  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  flask,  to  the  neck  of 
which  is  adapted  an  upright  tube  several  feet  long,  and  kept  cool  with 
wet  paper,  so  that  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  and  mn  back  (vid.  OxaUe 
Ether).  Or,  according  to  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  a  non-volatile  acid  is 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  the  alcohol 
then  dropped  npon  it  through  the  tubulure  {vid.  Oxalic  Ether),  But 
though  organic  acids,  when  merely  heated  with  alcohol,  produce  com- 
pound ethers  but  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds takes  place  very  easily  when  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  in  consequence  of  the  great  tendency  of  these  acids  to  induce  the 
formation  of  water. 

In  ethers  of  the  third  class,  the  acid  is  completely  neatraliied  and 
masked;  it  has  lost  not  only  its  sour  taste  and  its  power  of  reddening 
litmus,  but  likewise  all  its  other  reactions.  Thus,  sulphate  of  methyl, 
C'H'0,SO^  does  not  at  first  precipitate  baryta-salts;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ether  begins  to  decompose,  the  reactions  of  the  acid  become  apparent. 

The  radical-theory  regards  these  compound  ethers  as  salts,  that  is  to 
say,  as  compounds  of  a  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  with  an  organic 
oxide,  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  a  metallic  oxide;  6.  ^.,  with  oxide  of 
methyl,  C'H^,0  (formic  ether),  with  oxide  of  ethyl,  C*H*,0  (common  or 
vinic  ether),  or  with  oxide  of  amyl,  C^®H",0  (amylio  ether),  the  acid 
being  completely  neutralized  by  the  bases.  But  these  so-called  basic 
oxides  exhibit  in  other  respects  no  basic  character  whatever.  They  have 
no  alkaline  taste  or  reaction.  When  brought  in  contact  with  acids,  they 
do  not  neutralize  them  and  form  compound  ethers  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  methylic  ether  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  though  they  ought 
in  fact  to  do  so  with  greater  facility  than  the  alcohols,  C'H*0*,C*H'0',  and 
CiojfjuQa^  which  contain  IH  and  10  more.  Moreover,  in  true  salts,  the 
acids  retain  their  peculiar  reactions,  whereas  in  the  compound  ethers  they 
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do  not.  Aqueous  solation  of  potash  added  to  these  compounds  does  not 
separate  the  so- called  hase  (the  ether)  immediately^  as  it  does  when  added 
to  the  compound  of  an  acid  with  an  earth  or  a  metallic  oxide,  but  slowly 
and  often  only  when  aided  by  heat;  moreover,  the  compound  thus  sepa- 
rated is  not  an  ether,  but  always  an  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  the  residue  of 
the  alcohol,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  again  takes  up  IH  and  10  from 
the  water,  and  thus  the  alcohol  is  reproduced.*  When,  on  the  contrary, 
an  ether  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  remains  unaltered  and  is  not  converted 
into  an  alcohol.  Even  perfectly  dry  fixed  alkalis,  which  only  act  when 
aided  by  heat,  do  not  separate  a  simple  ether  from  the  compound  ether, 
but  give  rise  to  a  much  more  complete  decomposition.  {Comp,  pp.  213, 
814.1 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  com- 
pounds of  a  kind  of  metallic  oxide  with  an  acid,  the  radical-theory 
likewise  regards  the  ethers  of  the  second  class  (A/er.  p.  IDO)  as  com- 
pounds of  a  kind  of  metal  with  a  salt-radical.  Thus,  C'H'I=C^H^,I= 
iodide  of  methyl;  C*H»Br  =  C*H», Br  =  bromide  of  ethyl;  C^W»C1  = 
C"^H^',C1=  chloride  of  amyl.  As  potassium,  for  example,  in  combination 
with  bromine  forms  bromide  of  potassium,  so  ethyl  combined  with  the 
same  element  forms  bromide  of  ethyl;  and  as  Potassium -{- O -I-  NO^  forms 
nitrate  of  potash,  so  Ethyl  -h  0  +  NO'  forms  nitrate  of  ethyl-oxide  (nitric 
ether).  But  against  this  it  must  be  urged  that  these  metalloidal  com- 
pounds, C*H',  OH',  and  C*"H",  are  not  known  Und.  alcohol-radicals, 
pp.  170-1741,  and  that  whereas  all  metallic  iodides,  bromides,  and 
chlorides  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver,  these  ethers  of  the  second  class 
have  no  action  npon  it.f 

.  From  all  these  considerations  we  must  suppose  that  the  alcohol- residue 
in  the  compound  ether,  even  if  it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  simple 
ether,  differs  from  it  totally  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  atoms; 
moreover,  that  the  atoms  of  the  acid  or  of  the  acid-residue  attach  them- 
selves to  those  of  the  alcohol-residue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peculiar 
reactions  of  the  acid  are  destroved;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  atoms  of 
the  two  substances  are  not  completely  united  into  a  primary  organic  com- 
pound, inasmuch  as  the  compound  ether  is  again  resolved  by  aqueous 
alkalis,  and  sometimes  even  by  water  alone,  into  alcohol  and  acid. 

In  many  ethers  of  the  third  class,  part  or  all  of  the  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  chlorine;  in  some,  the  chlorine  exerts  its  substituting  action 
principally  on  the  alcohol-residue, — in  a  few,  as  in  salicylic  and  anisic 
ether,  on  the  acid-residue. 

Ethers  of  the  third  class  are  generally  watery  or  only  liquids;  a  few, 
however,  are  crystalline.  They  volatilize  without  decomposition;  some  of 
them  are  lighter,  others  heavier  than  water;  and  they  are  highly  combus- 

*  Is  not  this  in  strict  analogy  with  the  action  of  potash  on  nearly  aU  metallic  salts  ? 
When  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for  example,  the  blue  preci- 
pitate formed  is  not  the  anhydrous,  but  the  hydrated  oxide ;  and  precipitation  takes 
place,  because  this  hydrated  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water.  Now  when  potash  is  added  to 
acetic  ether  (acetate  of  ethyl)  no  immediate  separation  takes  place,  because  alcohol,  the 
analogue  of  the  hydrated  metallic  oxide,  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, pure  potash  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  because  baryta  is  soluble  in 
water.  But  when  aqueous  solution  of  potash  is  added  to  acetate  of  amyl,  acetate  of 
potash  is  formed,  and  amylic  alcohol  separated,  because  this  alcohol  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.     [W.] 

t  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassium -alcohol 
(pp.  1 7,  201)  the  action  of  these  eompounds  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  metallic 
iodides,  bromides,  &c.  [W.] 
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tible.  They  are  Bparingly  solable  in  water,  bnt  mix  in  all  proportions 
with  common  alcohol  and  ether. — Only  one  of  these  compound  ethers 
exhibits  a  slightly  acid  character,  ris.,  nlicyhkte  of  methyl,  inasmuch  as 
it  forms  a  compound  with  potash. 


Tabular  View  of  Others  of  the  Third  CUm. 

L  Formed  from  Wood-spirit:  Methyl-Ethers,     [Fonneiter.] 

1,  With  Mineral  Acide* 

C3H*S?0,   Salphocarbonate  of  Methyl-ozide. 

nlphk 
Borates  of  Methyl; 


C»H«0,CS« 
C«H»S,CS* 
3C«H»0,B0"  -  C«H9BO«andC»HH),2BO»«C»H« 


C*H*9*,      Solphocarbonato  of  MetbTUralphide. 
Methyl-ethers. 


C>HK),SO*     »  CH'SO^,    Sulphate  of  Methyl;  SolphuricMethyUether. 
C?HH),NO»     =  C»H»NO«,  Nitrate  of  Methyl;  Nitric  Methyl- ether. 


2.   With  Organic  Adds. 


Alcohol-residue.  Add- 
C  H  CI  O  -I-  G  H 
2    3  1  2     1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


3 
2 

3 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  3 
2  3 
2    3 


3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 

9 


1 

2 
3 
3 


1 
2 


2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
10 


1 
3 

3 
3 

7 
9 


12  11 
14     5 


14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 


5 
5 
5 

4 

7 

6 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


16  6 
16  15 
36  83 

4 

12  8 
16  12 

8     4 
12    5 


residae. 

CI  O 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3  3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 

X  5 
5 

Br   5 

X  5 
3 
3 
6 
14 
6 
6 
11 


Compoand  Ether. 
-     C    H  CIO 


4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 

10 
12 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
38 
8 
16 
20 
12 
18 


4 
3 
6 
4 
3 

10 

12 

14 

8 

8 

7 

6 

7 

10 

9 

9 

18 
36 
6 
14 
18 
10 
14 


2 
3 
6 


4 
4 
4 

1) 


Formic  methyl -ether.* 
Chlorinated  methyl-ether. 
Acetic  methyl-ether. 

Acetic  methyl-ethera  altered  by 
chlorine. 


1 
2 
X 

Br 
X 


4  Butyric  methyl-ether. 

4  Valeric  methyl-ether. 

4  Caproic  methyl-ether. 

4  Benzoic  methyl-ether. 

6  Salicylic  methyl-ether. 

61  Salicylic  methyl-ethers  altered  by 

6/      chlorine.    Similarly  with  bromine. 

6  Indigotic  methyl-ether. 

6  Anisic  methyl-ether. 

6  Bromanisic  methyl-ether. 

6  Nitranisic  methyl-ether. 

4  Caprylic  methyUether. 

4  Elaidic  methyl-ether. 

8  Oxalic  methyl-ether. 

16  Mncic  methyl-ether. 

8  Suberic  methyl-ether. 

8  Succinic  methyl-ethers. 

14  Citric  methyl-ether. 


II.  Formed  from  Alcohol :   Vinic  Ethers,     [Vinester.] 

1.  With  Mineral  Adda. 


C^H»0,CS* 

C<H»S.CS« 

C^H«0,CO« 

C^H^CPO.CO' 

C»Cl«O.CO» 

3C*H*0,B0» 


C'H^S^O,       Sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl-oxide. 
C'H^S',  Sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl-sulphide. 

C*H*0»,         Carbonic  ether. 
C^H'CIW,     Chlorinated  carbonic  ether. 
C'Cl'O',         Perchlorinated  carbonic  ether. 

C«H»*BO«  and  C*H»0,2B0»  «  C^H'BSO^.    Two  kinds  of  Boradc 
ether. 


*  Or  Formiate  of  Methyl :  it  is  unnecessary  to  gtye  the  two  names  in  e? ery  case. 
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C«H»0,S03 
C*H»0,N03 
C^H»0,NO» 
2C<H»0,SlO» 


C<H»SO»,       Sulphurous  cthor. 
C*H«NO<,      Nitrous  ether. 
C*H«NO«,      Nitric  ether. 

C»HWSiO*;  C<H«0,Si02«C<H»SiO»;  and  C^H*0,2SiO>=.C<H«Si«0*. 
Three  kinds  of  Silicic  ether. 


2.  With  Organic  Acids. 


Alcohol- 
C   H 
5 
5 
3 

5 
3 
5 
2 
1 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

8  10 
8         10 
A  10 
8  10 
8 

8  10 
8  10 
8  10 
8  10 
8  10 
8  6 
8  10 

12  15 
12  15 


10 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 


] 


residue.      Add-residue. 

CI   O  +   C  H    01   O 

2  1          3 

2 

2  1  2  1 
5     1           2 

4  3 

4  3 
4 

3  1           4  3 

4  1           4  3 

5  1  4  3 
5  1  4  2 
5  1  4  1 
5     1          4 

6  3 

6  5 

8  7 

8  5 

10  3 

10  9 


1 
2 
3 


12  11 

14     5 

14     5 

14     4 

14  13 

16     7 

16     6   Br   5 

16    6   CI    5 

16     6    X 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

2  3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 

X  5 
3 
5 


Compound  Ether 
-    C    H    CI   O 
6    6 
6    5     1 
6    4    2 
6  6 


16  15 
18     7 


5 
3 
3 


18     6    X    3 
18    9  7 


20  9 
32  31 
34  3 
36  33 


4 

4 
8 
8 

a 

10 


2 
4 
1 
6 


12  8 
12  8 
16  12 
20  14 
20  14 
20  16 

12  3 
12  b 


9 

33 

3 

3 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
14 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9 
11 


8  8 
8  6 


5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10  8 
10  10 
12  12 
12  10 
14  8 
14  14 
16  16 
18  10 
18  10 
18  9 
18  18 
20  12 


) 


Formic  ether. 
Modified  by  chlorine. 
Acetic  ether. 


Modifications  containing 
chlorine. 


20  11  Br  6 

20  11  CI  6 

20  11  X  6 

20  20 

22  12 

22  11 

22  14 

24  14 

36  36 

38  38 

40  38 

12  10 
12 

16  12 
16  14 
16  1 
18  16 
20  18 
20  18 
24  22 
28  24 
28  20 
28  26 


2 
3 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8    4  =  C*Cl*0»«Chloraldehydc. 
Acrylic  ether. 
Lactic  ether. 
Butyric  ether. 
Chlorobtttyric  ether. 
Pyromucic  ether. 
Valerianic  ether. 
Caproic  ether. 
Benzoic  ether. 
6     Salicylic  ether. 
6    Indigotic  ether. 
4     CEnanthylic  ether. 
6    Anisic  ether. 
Bromanisic  ether. 
Chloranisic  ether. 
Nitranisic  ether. 
4     Caprylic  ether. 
4     Cinnamic  ether. 
X    4    Nitrocinnamic  ether. 
8    Veratric  ether. 
10     Opianic  ether. 
4     Palmitic  ether. 
4    Margaric  ether. 
4     Elaidic  ether. 

8  Oxalic  ether. 

8  ChloroxaUc  ether. 

8  Fumario  ether. 

8  Succinic  ether. 

6  Chlorosucdnic  ether. 

8  Pyromucic  ether. 

8  Adipic  ether. 

16  Mucic  ether. 

8  Suberic  ether. 

8  Camphoric  ether. 

8  Chlorocamphorie  ether. 

8  Sebacic  ether. 


10 


13 


24  18         12    Aconitic  ethers. 
24  20        H    Citric  ether.    Another  variety 

Qontaini  1  HO  more. 
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III.  From  Fusel-oil:  Amyl-ethers.    [Mylester.] 

3CWH"0,B0>=C»H»B<>»,  and  C»»H»0,2BO»=C«>H"B207.     Two  kinds  of  Boncic 

Ainyl-ether. 
2CWH»O.HO,PO»-C»H»PO«,  and  Ci»H"0,2H0,P0»-CWHMP0«.      Two  kinds  of 

Phosphorous  Amyl  ether. 
CWH"0,NO>  =  C«>H"NO*,        Nitrons  amyl-ether. 

2C'0H»O,SiO«         «  C»H»SiO*,         SUicic  amyl-ether. 
Ci«H»0,C2H0»       =  CWH>»0<,  Formic  amyUcthcr. 

Ci0H"O,C^H»O«      =  C"HMO*,  Acetic  amyl-ether. 

CWI1»C1»0,C^HK)»  ^  C"H>2CPO«,       Chloracetic  amyl-ether. 
CWli"O,C»0H»O»     =  C»H»0*,  Valerianic  amyl-ether. 

2C«'H"0,C*0«        =  C«H«0«,  Oxalic  amyl-ether. 


c.  Amethanes.     [Amester.] 

These  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  or  2  At.  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  converted  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  an  alcohol^  half 
into  an  amide,  and  half  into  a  compound  ether  of  the  third  class. 

1  At.  oxalic  acid  (regarded  as  bibasic)  with  2  At.  alcohol  yields  4  At. 
water  and  oxalic  ether: 

C^H'QS  +  2C*HHy  -  4H0  +  20H*0,C*0«. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  At.  oxalic  acid  with  2  At.  ammonia,  yields  4  At. 
water  and  oxamide : 

e*H20«  +  NH»  =  4H0  +  C^H*N»0<. 

But  if  only  1  At.  alcohol  acts  upon  1  At.  oxalic  acid,  the  products  are 
2  At.  water  and  1  At.  oxalovinic  acid : 

Cm^Qs  +  C^H^G^  =  2HO  +  C*H«0»,C<0«. 

Similarly  when  only  1  At.  ammonia  acts  upon  1  At.  oxalic  acid,  the  pro- 
ducts are  2  At.  water  and  oxamic  acid : 

C^H»0«  +  NH8  =  2H0  +  0»H»NO«. 

If  now  we  suppose  1  At.  oxalic  acid  to  be  acted  on  by  1  At.  ammonia 
and  1  At.  alcohol,  4  At.  water  will  be  separated  and  1  At.  of  an  amethane 
produced : 

C4H208  +  NH»  +  C<H«02  ~  4H0  =  CSR^NO*. 

A  methanes  are  most  readily  produced  by  treating  an  ether  of  the  third 
class  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  eliminate  only  half  the 
alcohol;  if  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  be  used,  the  ether  may  be  com- 
pletely transformed  into  an  amide. 

Thus,  1  At.  OS  alio  ether  with  1  At.  ammonia  forms  oxamethane  and 
alcohol : 

2Cm60,C^O«  +  NH»  =  C*H7N,C<0«  +  C*H«0*. 

But  if  another  atom  of  ammonia  be  added,  oxamide  is  formed,  and  a 
second  atom  of  alcohol  is  eliminated : 

C*H7N,C<0«  +  NH8  «  C^H^N^O*  +  C<H«0«. 

This  amethane  may  be  regarded  in  various  wayst-^a.  As  a  half 
amidogen-  and  half  ether-compound  of  oxalic  acid  (or,  what  comes  to  the 
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same  thing,  if  we  regard  oxalic  acid  as  monobadio=C'HO^,  as  a  componDd 
of  1  At.  oxamide,  C*H»NO»,  with  1  At.  oxalic  ether,  C«HH)*).— 6.  As  the 
Yinic  ether  of  oxamic  acid  (oxamate  of  ethyl).  (Balard.) — c.  As  an  amide 
of  oxaloyinic  acid : 


a.  b. 

C  HN  O  CHNO 

Oxalic  acid    4     2        8  Oxamic  acid  4  3  16 

4- Alcohol  4- Ammonia    4    9  12  +  Alcohol      4  6      2 


c. 
CHNO 

OxaloviDic  add  8  6      8 
+  Ammonia  3  1 


-  4Water 


8  11  1  10  8  9  18 

4        4     ~2Water         2      2 


-2Watcr 


8  9  18 
2      2 


Oxamethane 


8     7  16 


8  7  16 


8  7  16 


d.  According  to  Gerhardt,  this  compound  is  formed  from  the  residues  of 
alcohol,  C*H*0«,  ammonia,  NH,  and  oxalic  acid,  C*H*0*  (p.  76). 

Many  other  acids,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic,  act  in  a  similar  manner 
to  oxalic  acid,  and  other  ^cohols  also  like  common  alcohol.  The  ame- 
thanes  formed  bj  wood-spirit  are  called  Metkylaiies  or  Formamethanes ; 
those  formed  by  common  alcohol,  Ethylanea,  Vinamethanes,  or  simply 
Amethanes;  and  those  formed  by  fosel-oil.  Amy  lanes,  or  Mylamethanes. 
All  amethanes=l  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  (or  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid 
+  1  At.  alcohol +  1  At.  ammonia-— 4  At.  water. 

If  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  in  the  compound  ether  and  the 
amide  of  a  bibasic  acid  be  added  together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  2,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  composing  the  amethano 
of  the  same  acid. 

To  the  class  of  amethanes  belong  the  following  compounds  formed 
from  wood-spirit,  C«H*0»,  alcohol,  C*H«0»,  and  fusel-oil,  C^°H»0». 


C»H*NS20«  ' 
C<H»NO*  '• 
C«H»NO«  « 
CH'NO*  = 
C*H7NO« 
C^HSCl^NO' 
C"H»NO«   1 


C»IPAd,2S0»  = 

C2H3Ad,2CO»  '• 

C«H»Ad,C^O* 

Cm»Ad,2C02 

C*H*Ad,C*0« 

C*Cl»Ad,C^O« 

CWH"Ad,CK)« 


C5H>0,S»AdO». 

C2H30,C«AdO», 

Cm30.C<AdO», 

Cm30,C«AdO», 

C*H«0,C<AdO*, 

C^CPCC^AdO*, 

CWH»0,C*AdO», 


Snlphomethylane. 

Urethylane  or  Carbomethylane. 

Oxamethylane. 

Urethane  or  Carbethylane. 

Oxamethane. 

Chloroxamethan  ?. 

Oxamylane. 


d.  Copulated  Acids,  Copulated  SaUs. 

Many  organic  compounds,  viz.,  nuclei  in  the  pure  state,  nuclei  com- 
bined with  2  At.  hydrogen,  alcohols,  aldides,  or  monobasic  or  bibasic 
acids,  form,  with  an  excess  of  an  inorganic  or  a  stronger  organic  acid, 
acting  upon  them  either  in  the  anhydrous  or  the  highly-concentrated 
state, — sometimes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  sometimes  only  in  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  generally  with 
elimination  of  water, — ^an  intimate  acid  compound,  a  copulated  acid,  which 
unites  as  a  whole  with  salifiable  bases,  forming  peculiar  salts,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  even  if  the  salts  of  the  non-copulated  acid  are  insoluble. 

The  organic  compound  thus  united  with  the  acid  is  called  the  Copula 
(der  Faarling). 

If  the  compound  is  formed  by  means  of  an  anhydrous  inorganic  acid, 
no  water  is  eliminated;  but  when  the  acting  acid  is  an  organic  acid,  per- 
fectly dried  per  se,  a  number  of  atoms  of  water  are  generally  separated, 
equal  to  tlie  number  of  atoms  of  hydration-water  which  the  radical- 
theory  supposes  to  exist  in  the  acid.  The  excess  of  the  acting  acid  seryes. 
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by  ite  affinity  for  the  water,  to  facilitate  the  teparation  of  that  compound, 
and  to  take  it  up. 

Copulated  acids  may  be  compared  to  ethers  of  the  third  chiss,  ex- 
cepting that  they  may  oe  formed  by  other  compounds  besides  alcohols, 
and  that  they  contain  at  least  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  corresponding 
compound  ethers;  hence  in  these  compounds  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  generating  acid  are  not  completely  masked. 

In  these  compounds,  the  following  law  established  by  Gerhardt  holds 
good  {Comp,  rend.  20,  1648).  The  saturating  power  of  a  copulated 
compound  is  less  by  unity  than  the  sum  of  the  saturating  powers  (p.  206) 
of  the  two  substances  of  which  it  is  formed.  Or,  I  At.  of  the  copulated 
acid  saturates  1  At.  less  of  base  than  the  two  generating  substances  would 
have  saturated  if  they  had  acted  separately.  The  compound  ether,  which 
1  At.  of  an  alcohol  forms  with  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  i%,  therefore, 
a  neutral  compound;  for  0-f  1  — 1=0;  similarly,  2  At.  alcohol  with 
1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid, — in  which  case  we  must  consider  that,  first,  1  At. 
alcohol  enters,  and  then  a  second  atom  :  0  +  2  —  1  =  1;  then,  0  +  1  —  1=0. 
Hut  when  I  At.  of  a  neutral  compound  unites  with  1  At.  of  a  bibasic 
acid,  we  have,  0  +  2  —  1  =  1;  that  is  to  say,  the  resulting  copulated  acid 
has  a  saturating  power=l.  Similarly,  a  copulated  acid  formed  from  a 
neutral  substance  and  1  At.  of  a  terbasic  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  acid, 
has  a  basic  power=2;  for  0  +  3 — 1:=2,  Further,  when  a  monobasic 
orffanic  acid  is  united  with  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  the  copulated  acid 
is  bibasic;  e,  g,,  sulphobenzoic  acid,  1+2 — 1=2;  and  the  copulated  acid 
from  a  bibasic  acid  and  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  is  terbasic;  e.  g.,  Sul- 
phosuccinic  acid,  2  +  2  —  1=3. 

This  law  holds  good  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
cases  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  which  perhaps  admit  of  special  expla- 
nation. It  is  further  to  be  observed;  that  all  organic  acids  which  form 
copulated  acids,  are  (with  very  few  exceptions,  vtd.  inf,)  bibasic.  This 
circumstance  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Gerhaidt's  view,  that  those  inor- 
ganic acids  which  form  copulated  acids,  are  likewise  bibasic,  and  should 
therefore  have  twice  the  atomic  weights  usually  a^ssigned  to  them,  viz., 
OS';  CO';  SO*;  and  SO^  (pp.  201, 201);  but  in  this  instance  also  an  excep- 
tion is  presented  by  nitroglycolic  acid.  (Comp,  also  Mitscherlich,  J,  pr, 
Chem.  22,  198;  Berzelius,  Jafiresher.  21,  105.) 

On  the  constitution  of  the  copulated  acids  the  following  views  may  be 
proposed  : 

a.  They  are  compounds  of  organic  bodies  of  a  comparatively  indif- 
ferent character  with  anhydrous  mineral  acids,  or  with  hypothetically 
anhydrous  organic  acids.  Thus,  sulphobenzinic  acid=C"H',2S0';  suf- 
phomethylic  acid=C»H*0*,2S0»;  sulphovinic  acid=C*H«0»,2S0»;  oxalo- 
vinic  acid=C*H*0*,C*0*.  In  the  formation  of  a  metallic  salt,  1,  2,  or 
3  At.  hydrogen  in  the  copula  are  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  3  At.  of  a  metal; 
e.g.^  sulphobenzinate  of  potash =C^*H^K,2S0*;  sulphovinate  of  potash = 
C*H»KO»,2S03;  oxalovinate  of  potash  =  C*H»KO',CK)«. 

To  this  view,  which,  even  if  it  be  not  correct,  may  at  all  events  be 
satisfactorily  followed  out,  Gerhardt  has  lately  given  the  preference, 
excepting  that  he  makes  no  separation  in  the  formula  between  the  copula 
and  the  acid;  thus  sulphovinic  acid,  C*H*0^2S0',  he  expresses  by 
C*H'S"0*  (or,  according  to  his  own  equivalents,  by  C*H*SO*). 

h.  They  contain  the  indifferent  organic  bodies  from  which  they  have 
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been  formed,  mintu  IHO;  also  1  At.  of  water  aotually  formed,  and 
2  At.  of  a  monobajsic,  or  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid;  if  the  aoid  is  terbasic, 
like  phosphoric  acid,  an  additional  atom  of  water  is  also  present.  Thus, 
Bulphoyinio  acid  would  be  HO,SO'+0*HK),SO';  sulphomethjlic  acid 
HO,SO>+C»H»0,SO'j  and  phosphovinic  acid,  2H0,C*H*0,P0«.  The 
metallic  salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by  the  replacement  of  1  or 
2  HO  by  1  or  2  MO.  If  the  copulated  acid  contains  an  organic  acid,  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  half  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state, 
and  half  with  the  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water  which  it  retains 
when  dried  per  ie.  Thus,  oxalorinic  acid  (supposing  oxalic  acid  to  be 
monoba8ic)=HO,C«0'+ C*H»0,C»0». 

According  to  this  view,  which  accords  with  the  radical-theory,  the 
copulated  acids  may  be  regarded  as  double  salts,  in  which  part  of  the 
acid  is  saturated  by  the  copula,  and  the  rest  by  water,  or  by  a  true 
salifiable  base.  This  mode  of  representation  also  makes  more  evident 
the  relation  of  the  copulated  acids  to  compound  ethers  of  the  third  class. 
Thus,  sulphate  of  methyl =C'H'0,SO',  is  converted  into  sulphomethylic 
acid,  C?H*0,SO»-|-HO,SO»  by  the  mere  addition  of  HO,SO».— IT  The 
formulsB  of  the  copulated  acids  lately  given  by  Williamson  (Chem.  Soc. 

Qu.  J.  IV.,  235),  e.  g,,  sulphovinic  acid  =      „   >S0* ;  sulphovinate  of 

potash  =     ^     ?S0^;  are  likewise  in  accordance  with  this  view.  H 

If,  however,  the  organic  substance  from  which  the  copula  is  formed, 
contains  no  oxygen,  which  is  the  case  with  benzin =G^'U*,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  yield  HO,  we  must  suppose  that  it  gives  up  only  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  acid,  whose  nature  is  thereby 
changed.  Thus,  sulphobenzinic  acid,  HO,C*'H*,S*0',  must  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  water  and  C"H^,  a  body  not  known  in  the  separate  state, 
with  1  At.  hyposulphuric  acid.  But  since  hyposulphuric  acid,  S*0*,  is 
monobasic,  the  supposition  that  2  At.  of  bat^e,  yiz.,  IHO  or  MO,  and 
1  At.  of  the  copula  should  be  united  with  1  At.  of  the  acid,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding. 

c.  In  the  copulated  acids  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  may  likewise  suppose 
that  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  of  sulphurous  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  sulphobenzinic  acid=HO,C"H*(SO'),SO',  and  sulpho- 
vinic acid=HO,C*H»(SO«)0»,SO».  This  was  Gerhardt's  earlier  view 
{Ann,  Ckim,  Phys.  72,  184),  and  Mitscherlich  also  expresses  himself  in 
its  favour  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  4,  67j  7,  6).  But  although  this  view  is 
likewise  supported  by  the  fact,  that  many  copulated  acids  cannot  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  heat,  probably  because  the  conversion  of  sul- 
phuric into  sulphurous  acid  takes  place  only  at  high  temperatures,  and 
that  several  copulated  acids,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  when  fused  with 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potajsh,  yield  sulphite  of  potash  as  well  as  sulphate; 
it,  nevertheless,  cannot  include  more  than  a  small  number  of  the  copu- 
lated acids:  for,  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
organic  acids,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  means  of  hypotheses  not  cor- 
roDorated  by  any  other  consideration;  and  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acid  it  is  altogether  inapplicable,  unless  we  express  the  latter  by  P'O' 
instead  of  P0^  because  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  an  atom  of  P 
should  enter  the  copula,  while  the  rest  remains  without  in  the  form  of  the 
acid.  Moreover,  two  bases  (the  copula  and  water,  or  a  metallio  oxide) 
would  be  united  with  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  aoid. 
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Tabular  view  of  the  hat  known  Copulated  Acids. 

I.     Prodaced  by  Mineral  Acids. 

1.    £y  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  with  Wood^irit,  AUx^ol,  Fusd^il,  and 

JBthal. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt  Acid.  MetaUic  salt. 

C»H*0»,2CS»  CH»MO«,2CS»  H0,C?H»0,2CS»     M0,C?H«0.2CS«  ....  (1) 

C*H«02,2CS«  C*H»MO«,2CS«  H0,C*H»0,2CS»     M0,C<H*O,3CS«  ....  (2) 

CMH«0«,2CS«         C»H»MO».2CS»  H0,CW>H»0,2CS»  MO,C>»H"0,2C8?  ....  (3) 

C"H»0»,2CS»         C»H»MO«,2CS»  H0,C«H»0,2CS"  M0,C«H»0,2CS«  ....  (4) 

(1)  Xanihomethylic  acid. — (2)  Xanthoyinic  acid.^(d)  Xanthamjlio 
acid. — (4)  Xanthethalic  acid. 

2.   By  Carbonic  acid  with  Wood-spirit  and  Alcohol. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  MetaUicsalt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt. 

C»H<0«,2C0»  C2H»MOS,2CO«  HO,(?H*0,2C02    M0,(?H>0,2C0a    ....    (1) 

Cm«09,2CO»  C*H«MO«,2COS  H0,C<H»0,2C0«    M0,C*H*0,2C0»     ....    (2) 

(1)  Carbomethylio  acid.— (2)  Carboyinic  acid. 

3.  By  Phosphorous  acid  with  Alcohol  and  Fusel-oil, 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Add.  Metallic  salt 

C<H«02,HO,P03   C^H»M02,H0,P0»    HO,C*H*0,HO.PO»    MO,C<H*0,HO,PO»  (1) 
Ci0Hi3O2,HO,PO3  CWH"M02,H0,P0*  H0,CM>H"0,H0,P0»  M0,CMH"0,H0,P0»(2) 

(I)  Vinophosphorons  acid.—(2)  Amylophosphorous  acid. 

4.  By  Phx>sphoric  acid  with  Alcohol  and  Glycerin. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt. 

OH*OS,HO,PO»    C^H*M20«H0,P0«  2H0,C^H*0,P0       2MO.C«H*O.PO»    ....  (1) 

C»H80«,H0,P0«    C«H«M20S,HO,PO*  2HO,C«H70*,PO*    2MO,C«H70»,PO»  ....  (2) 

(1)  Phosphor inic  acid.— (2)  Phosphoglyceric  acid. 

5.  By  Sulphurous  add  with  Wood-spirit  in  the  pure  state,  and  modijied 

by  Chlorine. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt. 

C?H*02,2S02         C2H»M02,2S02        H0,C«H»0,2S0«       M0,(?H»0,2S0«     ....  (1) 


(?H8C102,2S02  C2H2C1M03,2S02  HO,C2H2ClO,2S02  MO,C?H«ClO,280« ....  (2) 
C2H2C1203,2S02  C2HC12M02,2S02  HO,C?HC120.2S02  MO,C2HCl«0,2SO« ....  (3) 
C«HCl»03,2SO»      CaCPMO,2S02         HO,C2ClH),2SO»        MO,C2a»0,2SO*     ....  (4) 

(1)  MethylosulphurouB  acid. — (2)  Chloromethylosulphurous  acid.^ 
(8)  Bichloromethylosulphurons  acid. — (4)  Trichforomethylosnlplittroas 
acid. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS^^  is  a  salphnr-acid,  strictly  analogous  to 
carbonic  acid,  CO^  and  forms  copulated  acids  precisely  corresponding  to 
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those  of  the  latter.  The  four  last-named  oopnlated  sulphurous  acids  are 
the  acids  discovered  hj  Kolbe  {comp,  XL,  340,  341);  they  are  regarded  by 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt  as  compounds  of  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  with  marsh- 
gas,  C^H*,  and  its  chlorine  compounds,  C»H»C1;  C»H»C1»;  and  C»HC1». 

Stdphurie  acid  forms  the  greatest  number  of  copulated  acids.  If  the 
copuIsB  are  hydrocarbons  or  volatile  acids,  it  is  neceasary  to  bring  fuming 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  the  cold  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  contact 
with  them ;  for  the  formation  of  other  copulated  sulphuric  acids,  common 
oil  of  vitriol  is  better  adapted.  In  some  cases  a  gentle  heat  is  required 
to  sustain  the  action.  If  the  acid  liquid  be  then  diluted  with  water, 
saturated  with  baryta,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  filtered,  the  insoluble 
salt  which  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  these 
bases,  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  salt  of  the  copulated  acid  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  filtrate. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  copulated  sulphuric  acids,  those  which 
contain  a  hydrocarbon  for  their  copula,  are  placed  first;  then  follow  the 
acids  which  contain  an  oxygenated  but  not  acid  copula.  All  these  copu- 
lated acids  are  monobasic,  if  they  contain  1  At.  of  the  copula  to  2  At. 
sulphuric  acid  (04-2 — 1  =  1),  but  bibasic  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  amounts  to  4  atoms  (04-2  —  1  =  1;  then  14-2  —  1  =  2).  Then  follow 
the  acids  containing  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  organic  acid  to  2  At.  sulphuric 
acid,  which  are  all  bibasic  (14-2—1=2).  Lastly,  sulphosuccinic  acid 
contains  1  At.  of  bi-atomic  succinic  acid  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
should,  therefore,  according  to  Gerhardt's  law,  be  terbasic  (2  +  2—1=3); 
and  so  it  actually  is  in  most  of  its  salts,  but  in  the  lead-salt  it  is  quadro- 
ba8ic=C'H»Pb*0«,2SO». 

The  following  copulie,  united  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  yield  the 
following  copulated  acids : 


C»H« 

CMH» 

C»H8 

C«HW 

C»H«0» 

Ci«H«NO> 

C"H»NO< 

C»H«0» 

C«H80« 

C»H<0» 

C*H«0» 

Q10H13O9 

C»H"*0» 

C<HK>* 

CMH«0* 

CWH>0< 

C8H«0> 


Benzin 

Benzoene  or  Tolaol 

Cumene 

Naphthalin 

Cjnene 

Anethol 

Indigo-blae 

I  satin 

Phenous  acid 

Glycerin 

Wood-spirit 

Alcohol 

Fusel-oil 

Ethal 

Acetic  acid 

Benxoic  add 

Cinnamic  add 

Succinic  add 


Sulphobenzinic  add. 
Sulphotoluic  add. 
Snlphocuminic  add. 
Sulphonapbthalic  add. 
Sulphocymenic  acid. 
Sulphanethic  add. 
Sulphindigotic  add. 
Sulphisatinic  acid. 
Snlphophenilic  acid. 
Sulphoglyoeric  add. 
Sulphomethylic  add. 
Sulphovioic  add. 
Sulphamylic  acid. 
Snlphethalic  acid. 
Sulphacetic  add. 
Sulphobensoic  add. 
Sulphodnnamic  add. 
Sulphosuccinic  add. 


The  formulae  of  these  copulated  acids  and  their  salts  are  as  follows  : 

According  to  a. 


Add. 

CMH»,2S0» 

C"H8,2SO» 

CMHM,2S0» 

C»H8.2SO» 

C»H",2SO» 

C»H"0«,2S0» 


VOL.  Til. 


Metallic  salt. 

C»H«M,2SO» 

C"H'M,2S0» 

C»H"M,2SO» 

C»H7M,2SO» 

C»HMM,2SO» 

C»H»M0»,2S0« 
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Add.  Metdlie  lilt. 

(7)  C"H*NO»,2SO»  CWH*MN0»,28O» 

(8)  CMH«NO*,2SO»  CMH<MNO*,2SO> 

(9)  C»H«0«,280»  C»SH*MO«,2SO» 

10)  C«H»0«,2S0»  C«H7MO«,2SO» 

[ll)  C?H<0»,280»  C»H«M02,2SO» 

12)  C*H«0»,2S0»  C«H*MO»,2SO» 

IS)  C>»H«0«,2S0»  C»H»MO»,2SO» 

^14)  C»H»*0».2S0»  C»H»MO»,2SO» 

*15)  C^H<0,2SO»  C*H»M30*,2SO» 

(16)  C"H«0*,2S0»  C"H*M'0*,2S0» 

(17)  CWH8a*,2SO»  C"H«M20*,2SO« 

(18)  C:8H«0«,280»  C8H»M>0«,2SO» 

Aeoor^Dg  to  k. 

Add.  Metallic  salt. 

;i)  HO,c»«H»,s»o»  Mcc^m'.s^o* 

2)  H0,C"H7,S»0»  M0,C"H7,S«0 

3)  HO.C»«HWS>0«  MO,C"H»7,S30» 

4)  HO,(?»H'.SH)»  MO,(?0H7.S2O» 

5)  H0,C»HM8«0»  MO,C»H",S90» 

6)  HO,SO»  +  C»H"0,60»  MO,SO»  +  C?»H"0,SO» 

7)  HO,SC)»  +  C"H*NO,SO»         MCSC  +  C»«H*NO,SO» 

8)  HO,SO»  +  CWH^N0»,80»         MO,SO»  +  C"H^NO«,SO* 

9)  HO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO"  MO,SO»  +  C»SH»0,SO» 

(10)  H0,S0>+C«H70»,S0"  MO,S08  +  C«H7(y,SO" 

;il)  HO,SO>+C?H«0,SO»  MO.SO*  +  C«H>O.SO» 

12)  HO,S05  +  C*H«O.SO»  MO,80»  +  C«H*0,60» 

;i8)  HO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO»  MO,SO»  +  C«»H"0,SO» 

14)  HO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO»  MO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO' 

;i5)  2(HO,SO«)  +  C<H'0»  2(MO,SO»)  +  OH'0» 

;i6)  2(HO,SO»)  +  CMH<0«  2(MO,SO«)  +  C"H*0« 

(17)  2(HO.S0»)  +  CWH«0«  9(MO,SO»)  +  C"H*0« 

(18)  3HO,(?H«0»,2SO»  SMO,C«HH)»,2S(y 

Nitric  add  forms  copulated  acids  onlj  with  gljcocol  and  leacin. 
Glycocol :    OH»N0* ;    Nitroglycolic  acid  :    C*H»NO*,NO»  j    its    salts  : 

C*H»NMO*,NO\ 
Leucin:    C«H"NO*;    Nitroleucic    acid:    C»H»NO*,NO»;    its    salU : 

C»H»MNO*,NO». 
Hence  it  appears  that  these  two  acids  do  not  accord  with  Gerhard t's  laws, 
viz.  (1)  That  true  monobasic  acids,  like  nitric  acid,  do  not  form  copulated 
acids;  and  (2)  That  1   At.  of  a  neutral  body  united  with  1  At.  of  a 
monobasic  acid  must  form  a  neutral  compound  (0  +  1  —  1=0). 

The  compounds  of  1  At.  glycocol  with  1  At.  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
and  benzoic  acid  are  likewise  monobasic  copulated  acids.  The  salts  of 
these  peculiar  copulated  acids  may  be  compared  with  nitrates  or  other 
inorganic  salts,  which  hare  taken  up  one  or  more  atoms  of  area  from  a 
solution  containing  that  substance. 


il.    Copulated  Organic  Acids. 

Scarcely  any  organic  acids  form  copulated  acids,  excepting  those  which 
may  in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  bibasic.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  law  are  the  combination  of  glycocol  with  benzoic  acid  m  hippunc  acid, 
and  that  of  acetic  acid  with  bitter  almond  oil  in  mandelic  acid.     In  most 

*  Benelius  (/ahr^tbtr,  23,  321)  prefers  the  halved  formulae  HO,SO*  +  C<HO  and 
MO,SO»  +  (?HO. 
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of  these  oompoancb,  the  or^nio  aoid  mnst  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
hjpotheticallj  anhydrous  state. 

With  Oxalic  add. 


AccGrding  to  a. 

Acid. 

Metallic  salt. 

C*HW,C*0« 

C*H*MO«,C*0«             

(1) 

c*Ha*o«,oo« 

ck:i»mo»,ch>* 

(2) 

CWHO0»,C<0» 

CWH^MO^.OOfi           

'  According  to  b. 

Acid* 

Metallic  acid. 

HO,C»0»  +  OH»0,C»0« 

MO,C?0»  +  C*H»0,C«0» 

(V 

H0,C?0»  +  C*C1»0,C«0» 

M0,C?03  +  C<C1*0,C80" 

(2 

HO,C«0"  +  C«H"0,C?0« 

MO,C?0»  +  CWH"0,C»0»      ... 

(3 

(1)  OxaloTinic  acid. — (2)  Chlorozaloviuic  acid.-^3)  Oxalamjlic  acid. 
With  Tartaric  and  Racemk  acid  (which  are  isomeric). 

According  to  a. 
Add.                                    Metallic  salt. 
C»H<0«,C8HH)»        C'H»M0»,C8H*0»       TartromethyUc  add. 

C<H»0».C8H*0»        C*H»MO»,C8H<OW       CTartrownic  and  tartro- 

I     raccmic  acid. 
C»HW02,(?H*0«'      C»«H"M02,C8H<0«>     TartramyUc  acid. 

According  to  b. 
Add. 

H0,OHK)«  +  C»H>0,OH»0»  TartromethyUc  add. 

H0,OH«0»  +  C*H«0,C<H«0»  Tartrovinic  and  RaccmoTinic  acid. 

HO^C^H'O'  +  C»0H"O,C<H2O»  TartramyUc  add. 

With  Mudc  and  Camphoric  add. 

According  to  a. 
Add.  Metallic  Salt. 

C*H«0«,C»H»0"        C*H*MO«,CMH»OM        Maoovinic  add. 

C*H«02,C»fl"C/        C*H«M02,C»H"0«        Camphovinic  add. 

According  to  b. 
Add. 
HO,C«H<Cy  +  C*H*0,C«HHy  ........        Maoovinic  add. 

HO,C»H'0»  +  C<H*0,C»H70>  ....^..        Camphovinic  add. 

Finnic  add,  C*H«0*,  nnited  with  hitter  almond  oil,  C"H«0»,  forms 
mandelic  aoid,  C»*HH)»,C»H«0*,  whose  metallic  salts=C"H»MO»,C«H»0*. 
It  presents  three  points  of  exception, — ^inasmuch  as  it  is  monobasic, — 
forms  a  monobasic  acid  by  combining  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  with  a 
neutral  compoiuidy<— and  the  combination  takes  place  without  elimination 
of  water. 

c.    SaponiJuMe  Fats,  yielding  Glycerin. 

Oltcbrides. 

£cHEELB.    Oputcula,  1, 125;  2,  175. 

J.  D.  Bbahdm.    Camm.  de  dear.  unguino$.  naiura.  GotL  1788, 

A.  VoGBL.    Ann,  Chun,  6B,  154. 

Q,  2 
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Fbeht.    Saponification.    Ann.  Ckim.  9S,  25. — Action  of  Salpkniicacid. 

Ann,  Chim.  Fkys,  65,  lldj  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  12,  384. 
Chevreul.     Ann.  Chim.  88,  225;  also  Schw.  14,  420;  also  A.  Tr.  24,  1, 

287.— Ann.  Chim.  94,  80;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  256.— -4n«.  Chim.  94, 

113;  also  I^.  Tr.  2,  2,  212.— -4 «n.  Chim.  94,  225.— Ann.   Chim. 

Phy$.  2,  329.— Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  13,  337;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  6,  1,  252.— 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  27  and  366. 
■  Pecherches  aur  lea  coi-ps  grot  d^ortgine  animate.     Pans,  1823. 

Braconnot.     Ann.  Chim.  93,  225;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  307. 
Saubsure. — ^Analysis  of  Fats.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  13,  338;  also  Schw. 

28,  389;  also  iVT.  Tr.  5,  2,  112. 
BouDBT. — Action  of  Hyponitric  Acid  on  Oils.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  390; 

also  J.  Chim.  mid.  8,  641. 
Lbcamu.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  55y  192. 
Pelouzb  &  BouDET.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  43;  also  J.  Chim.  mSd.  24, 

385;  also  J.  pr.  Cham.  15,  287. 
GussERow.     Kastn.  Arch.  19,  69  and  219. 
Schneider. — Oxidation   of  the  volatile  Distillation-products  of  Fats. 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  70,  107;  abstr.  Jahrether.  L.  df  K.   1849,  344; 

Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  334. 
ScHAARLiNG. — Action  of  Superheated  steam  on  Fats.     J.  pr.  Chem.  50, 

375;  abstr.  Jahresber.  L.  ds  K.  1849,  406. 
Arzbachbr.*— Behavionr  of  Fixed  Oils  with  Bichromate  of  Potash  and 

Salpharic  Acid.     Ann.  Pharm.  73,  199;  abstr.  Jahrefi>er.  L.  do  K. 

1850,  406. 
Duffy. — On  certain  Isomeric  transformations  of  Fats.     Chem.  See*  Qtu 

J.  5,  197. 

Higtory.  The  term  Fal  was  originally  applied  to  all  componnds 
consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  which 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  form  viscid,  oily  liquids,  greasy  and 
leaving  a  permanent  stain  on  paper,  or  are  converted  into  such  liquids  b^ 
heat, — which  require  a  strong  heat  to  make  them  boil,  and  then  distil 
over  in  a  state  of  complete,  or  nearly  complete  decomposition, — ^bum 
with  a  bright  flame,  depositing  little  or  no  soot, — and  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  Romans  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  soap  from  many  of  these  fistts  by 
treating  them  with  aqueous  alkalis,  having  derived  their  knowledge  from 
the  Germans  or  from  the  Gauls. 

Fats  were  divided,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  fusibility, 
Into  Liquid  Fats  or  Fatty  Oils,  Expressed  Oils,  or  Fixed  Oils,  which, 
according  as  they  dry  up  or  remain  greasy  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
thin  layers,  were  subdivided  into  Drying  Oils  and  Non^drying  Oils,-^ 
and  into  Solid  Fats,  such  as  lard,  tallow,  wax,  spermaceti,  cholesterin,  &e. 

Chevreul,  to  whose  fundamental  investigations  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  showed,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  Braconnot,  that  fats,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  are  for  the  most 
part,  mixtures  or  combinations  of  different  simple  £Eits,  e.g,y  of  olein, 
stearin,  and  margarin,  in  variable  proportions,  the  consistence  and  fusibi- 
lity of  tho  mixture  varying  accordingly.  He  showed,  moreover,  that 
certain  feits  (non-saponifiable  fats),  neither  dissolve  nor  undergo  any  other 
change  when  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis,  whereas  most  of  these  bodies 
form  soaps  with  aqueous  alkalis  and  with  certain  heavy  metallic  oxides  ; 
that,  in  this  process  of  saponification,  the  &ts  do  not  combine  in  their 
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original  state  witli  the  aJkalis,  bat  that — as  already  rendered  probable  by 
the  experiments  of  Sdieele  (Opwcuto^  1,  125;  2,  175-177)  and  of  Fremy 
(Ann.  Chim.  63,  28) — they  are  thereby  resolved  into  two  prodncts,  vis., 
nrst,  a  fatty  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali  and  forms  the  soap, 
and  differs  in  its  composition  according  to  the  natare  of  the  fat, — ^and 
secondly,  in  most  cases,  the  substance  called  Qlycerin,  which  Scheele 
obtained  by  treating  fixed  oils  with  lead-oxide  and  water.  He  showed 
that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  two  products,  in  their  utmost  state 
of  dryness,  exceeds  that  of  the  fat  employed,  and  consequently  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  water  must  likewise  contribute,  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  to  the  formation  of  the  product ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  these  saponifiable  faia  are  not  primary  organic  compounds,  but  sub- 
stances analogous  to  the  ethers  of  the  third  class,  viz.,  compounds  of 
various  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  minus  a  certain  quantity  of  HO,  just 
as  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  compounds  of  alcohol  with  oxygen  acids 
mintu  a  certain  quantity  of  HO. 

The  Ferus$ac,  Bullet,  dea  ae.  math,  phyt,  et  ehim,  1829,  Jaty,  8b,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Saigey :  **  La  tMorie  dea  eorpt  grot  Hablie  par  M,  Chevreul  Jut 
d^abord  trhpeu  g<n»t4e  en  AUemoffne,  en  Angleterre,  et  en  Italie,  M,  Qnulin  Vattaque 
partieulieremeni,  et  nuUgr^  lee  nouvellee  et  nombreueee  recherchee  auxquellee  e'adanne 
lew  inventeuvt  nonobstant  Vaccueil  favorable  dea  chimiatea  Jran^oia,  il  eat  probable 
que  cette  th^orie  e4tflni  par  ttre  entierement  abandonnie,  at  la  d/couverte  de  Sertumer 
ne  /At  venue  lui  aendr  d'tgtpui,"  Whoever  has  observed  the  manner  in  which,  from 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Handbueh  (1822),  I  have  acknowledged  the 
tmdi  and  value  of  Chevreul's  theories  and  experiments,  and  have  perhaps  explained  and 
described  them  more  fully  than  has  been  done  in  any  French  work,  wUl  certainly  ask 
with  astonishment,  what  can  have  led  M.  Saigey  to  indulge  in  the  vapid  declamation 
just  quoted. 

In  accordance  with  the  investigations  of  Chevreul,  which  have  since 
been  confirmed  and  extended,  the  family  of  the  fats  has  been  broken  up, 
and  its  members  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  nature,  a^  follows : 

1.  Unmponifiahle  FaU.  These  substances  remain  perfectly  unaltered 
even  after  long  boiling  with  aqueous  potash.  According  to  their  compo- 
sition, they  belong  partly  to  the  hydrocarbons,  such  as  Paraffin,  partly  to 
the  aldides,  as  perhaps  Sac<»n  and  Cholesterin,  partly  to  the  alcohols,  as 
Ethal. 

2.  Faity  acids  or  Soap-acids,  Obtained  chiefly  by  the  saponification 
of  saponifiable  fats.  They  combine  with  salifiable  bases,  without  any 
further  addition,  and  are  completely  separated  therefrom  in  their  original 
state  by  stronger  acids ;  hence  they  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  organic 
acids,  and  are  in  fact  included  therein.  According  to  their  boiling  points, 
they  may  be  divided  into  Volatile  Fatly  acidsy  as  Butyric,  Capricacid,  &c.; 
and  Fixed  FaUy  adds,  as  Stearic,  Margaric,  Oleic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Saponifiable  Fats,  These  fats  do  not  combine  in  their  entire  state 
with  alkalis;  but  in  contact  with  alkalis  and  with  water  are  gradually 
resolved  into  a  fatty  acid  which  nnites  with  the  base,  and  forms  a  soapy 
salt,  and  a  neutral  body,  which,  in  most  fats  of  this  kind,  is  glycerin,  but 
in  some,  as  oerin  and  spermaceti,  is  a  non-saponifiable  fat.  Since  the 
behaviour  of  these  last*mentioned  €&ts  in  saponification  has  not  yet  been 
eompletely  made  out,  their  consideration  must  be  deferred  to  the  special 
part  of  this  work. 

In  this  place  we  shall  treat  generally  of  those  saponifiable  fats  which, 
by  saponification,  are  resolved  into  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  and  may 
therefore  be  distingnished  by  the  term  Olycendes. 
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Sources  of  Glycerides,  1.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom:  Ai  oil  and 
tallow,  especially  in  the  seeds  of  a  great  nnmber  of  plants,  and  most 
frequently  in  the  testa, — rarely  in  the  albumen  (poppy),  the  radicle,  and  the 
fleshy  matter  surrounding  the  seed  (olire).  Barely  in  the  root  {Gyperus 
esculentus),  (Wahlenberg,  iV^.  GeM.  8,  113).— 2.  In  the  animal  kingdom: 
As  oil,  suet  and  lard,  mostly  enclosed  in  the  cellular  tisanes,  and  in  parti*- 
cular  caTities  of  the  body. 

Formation.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  produce  glycerides  artificially 
by  the  union  of  a  fatty  acid  ana  glycerin,  by  treating  a  mixture  of  those 
substances  with  bodies  having  a  strong  attraction  for  water;  such  an 
attempt  has  in  fact  been  made  by  Pelouze  &  G61is,  and  by  Gerfaardt  with 
the  hX  of  butter  (q,  v.).  All  other  statements  about  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  fats  appear  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  following  are  some 
of  these  supposed  modes  of  formation:  1.  A  yellow  i^t  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  muscular  flesh.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  fat  existed  ready  formed  in  the  flesh,  and  was 
merely  altered  by  the  nitric  acid.  Chevreul  (Eeckerches,  201)  did  not 
obtain  any  fat  by  treating  pure  fibrin  with  nitric  acid. — According  to 
Berzelius,  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  extracts  an  ofiensive  tallowy  substances 
from  albumen,  fibrin,  blood-red  and  casein. — This  fat  was  already  present 
in  the  above-named  animal  substances.  Chevreul  {Analyse  organique^ 
84)  obtained  the  snme  quantity  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acid  from 
elephants'  tendons,  whether  he  first  boiled  the  tendons  in  alcohol^  and 
saponified  the  fat  thus  obtained  with  potash,  or  boiled  the  tendons  in 
their  original  state  with  potash.  The  fibrin  of  ox-blood  yielded  to  alcohol 
and  ether  the  same  quantity  of  fat  that  Chevreul  obtained  from  it  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acicl. — 3.  Brandes  {N,  Tr,  3,  1,  377)  by  repeatedly 
distilling  alcohol  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  rectifying  the  final  distillate^ 
which  had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  over  lime  and  potash,  obtained  in 
the  receiver  an  oil  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid. — ^Was  this 
modified  fusel-oil  f 

Preparation,  The  fat  is  separated  by  pressure  from  the  vegetable  or 
animal  tissue,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  if  it  be  sufficiently  fluid, 
otherwise  at  a  higher  temperature ;  sometimes,  however,  the  fat  separatee 
spontaneously  by  simple  fusion. — 2.  The  fat  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether,  whereupon  it  separates,  sometimes  on  cooling,  sometimes 
on  evaporation  or  on  being  mixed  with  water, — and  is  afterwards  washed 
with  water. — But  the  fat  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is,  gene- 
rally, a  mixture  of  several  simple  fats,  which  may  be  separated,  in  some 
cases,  in  consequence  of  their  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  by  pressing 
them  at  a  temperature  at  which  one  is  solid  and  the  other  liquid,  some- 
times, from  their  difllerent  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  by 
treating  them  with  these  liquids. 

Properties.  In  the  solid  state,  the  fats  are  white,  transparent,  or 
translucent.  Some  of  them  are  crystalline,  others  have  a  close,  splintery 
fracture.  Specific  gravity,  between  0*692  and  0930.  At  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  they  are  brittle  and  friable  ;  at  a  less  degree,  more  or  less 
soft.  Melting  points  ranging  from  20  degrees  and  more  below  O'^  to 
-1-61°. 

To  determine  accurately  the  melting  point  of  a  fat,  a  thin  glass  tube 
is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  capillary  termination  ;  the  melted  fat  sucked  into 
it;  the  tube  placed,  together  with  a  thermometer,  in  water;  and  the  water 
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gradually  heated,  till  the  appearance  of  tranaparenc^  in  the  capillary 
tabe  shows  that  the  fat  is  melted;  if  the  water  be  then  left  to  coo],  it 
will  after  a  while  become  opaque,  and  thus  indicate  the  solidifying  pointy 
which  generally  lies  1  or  2  degrees  below  the  melting  point.  (Redteubaoher, 
uinn,  Fharm,  35,  46,)  Bunsen  {Ann,  Fharm,  87,  25)  seals  the  capillary 
tube  at  both  ends  before  immersing  it  in  the  water. — ^Heintz  (Ann, 
Phana,  60, 58)  plunges  a  small-bulbed  thermometer  into  the  mass  heated 
10^  or  20°  above  Its  melting  point;  draws  it  out;  holds  it  against  a 
window  or  a  lamp,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  distinct  image  of  the  light 
may  foe  formed  upon  the  bulb ;  and  reads  off  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  when  the  image  becomes  dull. — IT  Duffy  {Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J, 
y,,  200)  places  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  in  a  loop  formed  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire ;  suspends  the  wire,  together  with  a  thermometer, 
in  water;  raises  the  temperature  gradually,  and  reads  it  off  at  the 
moment  when  the  bead  becomes  transparent,  if 

Fats  in  the  melted  state  form  colourless  (or  occasionally  yellowish  or 
greenish)  Tisoid  oils,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  making  a  permanent  stain 
on  paper.  They  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  Only  in  vacuo 
may  certain  fats  be  almost  wholly  distilled  without  decomposition. 
(Ghevreul.)  Fats  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  They  are  inodorous, 
and  have  either  a  mild  taste  or  none  at  all. 

From  the  results,  not  yet  complete,  of  the  investigations  hitherto 
made,  it  appears  that  glycerides  are  compounds  if  1  At.  glycerine,  OH^, 
with  4  At.  of  a  monobasic,  or  2  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid,  mintu  8  HO.  In 
the  single  case  of  Japan  wax,  however,  only  4  HO  are  to  be  deducted. 

All  fats  belonging  to  this  class  are  resolved  by  contact  with  alkalis, 
magnesia,  zinc- oxide,  or  lead-oxide,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly 
with  the  aid  of  heat — ^the  presence  or  absence  of  air  being  immaterial— on 
the  one  hand,  into  glycerine,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  free  state  in 
the  watery  liquid,  and  on  the  other,  into  a  fatty  acid ;  or,  if  the  fat 
itself  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  fats,  into  several  fatty  acids,  which 
unite  with  the  salifiable  base  employed,  and  form  with  it,  according  to  its 
nature,  either  soapy  salts,  as  with  potash  and  soda,  or  insoluble  salts, 
having  the  consistence  of  plaster,  as  with  the  earthy  alkalis  and  heavy 
metallic  oxides.     This  decomposition  is  called  Saponification, 

The  saponification  of  the  various  kinds  of  lard  and  suet  takes  place 
even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded.  It  is  not  attended  with  for- 
mation of  carbonic  or  acetic  acid,  but  in  the  saponification  of  hog's  lard, 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  (probably  derived  from  animal 
impurities  in  the  lard).  100  pts.  of  hog*s  lard  digested  with  60  pts.  of 
potash'hydrate  and  400  pts.  of  water  for  two  days,  at  a  temperature 
between  70°  and  90°,  are  converted  into  mother-liquur  and  soap;  the 
mother-liquor  contains  free  potash,  together  with  carbonate  and  acetate 
of  potash,  an  odorous  principle  and  glycerine;  the  soap  contains  stearate, 
margaraie,  and  oleate  of  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash, 
and  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  acetic  acid,  found  in  the  mother-liquor,  were  previously  con- 
tained in  the  hydrate  of  potash,  which  bad  been  purified  by  alcohol 
(III.,  13);  the  remaining  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  was  extremely 
small,  existed  ready  formed  in  the  lard.  1 90  pts.  of  hog*s  lard  saponified 
by  potash,  which  had  not  been  purified  by  alcohol,  yielded  0*01  acetate 
of  baryta;  but  after  saponification  with  potash  which  had  been  purified  by 
alcohol,  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta  obtained  was  0*13.  (Ghevreid.) 
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To  saponify  100  pta.  of  hog's  lard  requires  18  pis.  of  jpotask-liydrate, 
the  product  consisting  of  normal  siearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  pot- 
ash, without  excess  either  of  acid  or  potash.  (Excess  of  potash,  how- 
ever, renders  the  soap  harder  by  abstracting  water ;  carbonate  of  potash 
likewise  hardens  the  soap,  but  not  so  much,  and  common  salt  still  less.) 
When  100  pts.  of  lard  are  boiled  for  60  hours,  with  9  pts.  of  potash- 
hydrate  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained, 
almost  wholly  soluble  m  boiling  alcohol,  and  forming  a  solution  which  does 
not  redden  litmus;  but  a  larffe  quantity  of  boiling  water  decomposes 
this  mass  into  soluble  soap  and  nnalterea  neutral  iaX;  hence  the  potash 
saponifies  exactly  the  quantity  of  fat  which  it  can  afterwards  neutralise; 
and  the  soap  thus  produced  forms  with  the  ^excess  of  &t  an  emulsion, 
which  does  not  produce  grease-spots, — a  property  on  which  the  power  of 
soap  to  remove  grease-spots  chiefly  depends.  (Chevreul.) 

f  pt.  hydrate  of  soda,  1  pt.  hydrate  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  lead- 
oxide,  or  -|  pt.  zinc  oxide,  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  1  pt  of 
lard  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  water,  decomposes  the  fat,  just  as 
potash  does,  into  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acid,  which  combine  with  the 
salifiable  base,  and  glycerine  (a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  bitter  prin- 
ciple being  sometimes  eliminated  at  the  same  time).  (Chevreul.) 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  with  water  saponifies  soap  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
but  the  saponification  takes  several  days,  and  even  then  is  not  complete. 
1  pt.  of  ignited  magnesia  boiled  for  100  hours  with  1  pt.  of  lard  and  6 
pts.  of  water,  combines  with  the  lard,  which  is  not  perceptibly  saponified, 
forming  a  solid,  greyish  yellow  substance,  whilst  the  water  is  found  to 
contain  no  glycerin,  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance.  Lard 
fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  ignited  magnesia  remains  unaltered  for  two 
years,  not  even  becoming  rancid.  (Chevreul.) 

Saturated  aqueous  ^ammonia,  kept  in  contact  with  hog's  lard  for  14 
months,  saponifies  only  i^  of  it,  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  filtered  till  it 
passes  through  clear,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  it  leaves  glycerin,  oleic 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a  trace  of  an  acid  soluble  in 
water;  the  unsaponified  lard  has  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  oleic  acid  which  may  be  extracted  by  cold  alcohol.  It 
appears  then  that  lard  is  but  very  slowly  saponified  by  ammonia  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. — Hog's  lard  mixed  with  sublimed  neutral  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  left  in  a  bottle  for  5  years,  at  a  temperature  below  18% 
forms  with  water  a  white  milk,  containing  pearly  laminae.  This  liquid, 
when  heated,  is  resolved  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a 
watery  liquid  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  small  quantities  of 
oleic  acid  and  glycerin  mixed  with  margaric  acid  and  yellow-colouring 
matter,  the  middle  an  oily,  orange-yellow  liquid,  and  the  uppermost  an 
oily,  lemon-yellow  liquid,  which,  as  well  as  the  middle  layer,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  unsaponified  fat  with  stearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  ammo- 
nia. (Chevreul.) 

1  pt.  of  hog's  lard  boiled  with  2  pts.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and 
with  water,  is  almost  wholly  saponified;  the  unsaponified  portion  which 
floats  on  the  soapy  solution,  may  then  be  saponified  by  a  second  boiling 
with  1  pt.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  two  portions  of  soap-solution 
being  united  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  liquid  deposits  all  the 
soap,  which,  after  being  well  pressed,  is  found  to  be  free  from  carbonate 
of  potash,  whilst  the  mother-liquid  contains  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  together  with  glycerin. — If  the  lard  be  saponified  by  monocarbo- 
nate  of  potash  in  a  receiver  standing  over  mercury,  heat  being  applied 
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from  without,  no  evolntion  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  till  a  conBiderable 
quantity  of  soap  has  been  formed.  When  soap  is  saponified  in  the  cold 
by  excess  of  monocarbonate  of  potash,  the  lianid,  after  a  while,  deposits 
bicarbonate  of  potash. — Borax  and  biborate  of  potash,  boiled  for  50  hours 
with  \  of  their  weight  of  lard  and  with  water,  saponify  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  lard.  (Cheyreul,  Eecherches,  355.) 

A  simple  fat,  when  saponified,  yields  glycerin  and  only  one  acid;  but 
if  the  fat  is  a  mixture  or  several  glycerides,  which  is  usually  the  case 
with  natural  fats,  each  of  these  yields  its  own  peculiar  acid;  so  that  for 
every  acid  yielded  by  a  fatty  mixture,  a  corresponding  fat  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  exist  therein. 

The  process  adopted  by  Chevreul  for  separating  these  different  fats 
is  as  follows : 

Suppose  the  mixture  contains  a  number  of  glycerides,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  yields  both  volatile  acids,  such  as  valerianic,  butyric, 
capric,  caproic,  and  hircic  acid;  and  fixed  acids,  such  as  stearic,  mar- 
earic,  and  oleic  acid,  together  with  glycerin.  Suppose,  moreover,  that 
it  contains  spermaceti,  which  is  resolved  by  saponification  into  ethalic  acid 
(mistaken  by  Chevreul  for  raargaric  acid),  and,  instead  of  glycerin,  an 
unsaponifiable  fat  called  ethal.  100  parts  of  this  mixture  are  digested 
for  a  long  time  with  60  parts  of  potash-hydrate  and  400  of  water,  till 
the  whole  is  saponified,  whereupon  the  aoove-mentioned  acids  combine 
with  the  potash.  The  liquid  is  then  supersaturated  with  tartaric  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  very  gently  heated  till  the  more  fixed  acids,  together 
with  the  ethal,  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil;  after  which 
the  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  the  oil  removed,  and  washed  with  water  to  free 
it  from  the  acid  liquid  which  adheres  to  it. 

I.  The  mixture  of  the  fixed  acids  and  ethal  is  digested  with  baryta- 
water,  till  the  acids  contained  in  it  are  saturated  with  baryta;  the  liquid 
is  then  poured  off,  the  mass  dried,  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol  or  ether, 
and  filtered. 

1.  The  filtrate  on  evaporation  deposits  the  ethal. 

2.  The  barjrta-salts  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  are  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  stearic,  margaric,  oleic  (and  ethalic)  acids 
thereby  separated,  are  dissolved  in  potash;  the  solution  evaporated;  the 
greater  part  of  the  oleate  of  potash  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol,  &:c.— 
(Purthear  details  respecting  the  separation  of  these  adds  will  be  given  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  them  specially.) 

II.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  fixed  acids,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  wash- water  proceeding  from  the  latter,  and  contains  the  volatile 
acids,  together  with  glycerin  and  tartrate  or  phosphate  of  potash,  is 
distilled. 

1 .  The  distillate  saturated  with  baryta-water  and  evaporated,  leayes 
valerianate,  butyrate,  eaprate,  caproate,  and  hireate  of  baryta,  which 
must  be  separated  by  their  different  solubility  in  water,  and  their  different 
tendency  to  crystallize.  (See  these  acids.) 

2.  The  residue  of  the  distillation,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  basin^ 
is  treated  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*800,  which  leayes  the  greater  part  of 
the  potash-salt  undissolved,  and  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  yields 
glycerin,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  remainder  of  the  potash  by  a 
second  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtration. 

The  products  obtained  by  saponification   amount,   after  thorough 
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drying,  to  3  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  tbe  £at  from  whkh  they  have  been 
formed.  Eren  if  the  resaltinff  acids  be  calculated  in  the  hypothetically 
anhydrous  state,  an  excess  of  weight  still  appears.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  supposed,  that,  in  saponification,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
either  as  a  whole  or  by  its  elements,  to  the  constituents  of  the  fat,  in 
order  to  form  the  products  of  saponification. 

Since  the  glycerides  have  no  acid  reaction,  and,  nevertheless,  yield 
acids  when  acted  upon  by  alkalis  and  other  substances,  their  composition 
may  be  regarded  in  two  different  wavs : — 1.  Either  they  are  direct  com* 
binations  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  an^  oxygen j  and  alkalis  endued  with 
great  affinity  towards  acids,  induce  these  elements,  by  predisposing 
affinity,  to  take  up,  on  the  one  hand,  additional  quantities  of  hydrogeB 
and  oxygen  from  the  water,  in  such  proportion  as  to  produce  acids, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  quantities  of  the  three  elemente 
remain  united  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  glycerin. — 2.  Or,  the  gly- 
cerides contain  acids  and  glycerin  ready  formed,  miniu  a  certain  quantity 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  m  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  They  may  be 
compared  with  ethers  of  the  third  class,  which  consist  of  an  alcohol  and 
an  acid  minus  a  certain  quantity  of  HO.  To  this  view  Che?real 
{Eecherckes,  442)  rightly  fives  the  preference.  The  quantities  of  gly- 
cerin and  of  fatty  acid  which  form  the  glycerides,  have  been  made  out  in 
a  few  cases  only;  but  the  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Leoanu  upon  stearin 
render  it  proba.ble  that  this  fat,  by  taking  up  8  At.  HO,  is  resolved 
into  glycerin  and  2  At.  of  bibasic  stearic  acid.  We  are,  therefore,  led 
by  analogy  to  suppose  that,  when  the  fatty  acid  is  monobasic,  1  At. 
glycerin  corresponds  to  4  At.  of  acid,  and,  accordingly,  that  the  glycerides 
are  copulated  compounds  of  1  At.  glycerin  with  2  At.  of  a  bibasic,  or 
with  4  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  mintu  8  At.  HO.  It  is  remarkably, 
however,  that  whereas  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  neutral,  because  they 
contain  only  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  1  At.  of  neutral  substance, 
and  copulated  acids,  on  the  contrary,  are  acid,  because  they  contain  2 
At.  of  acid,  according  to  Gerhardt's  law  (p.  222),  the  glycerides  ex- 
hibit a  neutral  character,  although  they  contain  4  At.  of  monobasic  acid. 
.  Whether  this  peculiarity  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  feebly 
acid  nature  of  the  acids  existing  in  the  fats,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  must  be  supposed  to  contain  twice  as  manv  atoms  of  HO  as  can 
be  separated  from  them,  must,  for  the  present,  remain  undecided.  At  all 
events,  this  difficulty  need  not  compel  us  to  suppose,  as  Gerhardt  does, 
that  the  glycerides  contain  only  2  At.  of  a  monobasic,  or  1  At.  of  a 
bibasic  acid,  minus  6H0;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  assumption  does  not 
explain  the  neutral  condition  of  the  fats,  inasmuch  as  it  still  admits  the 
union  of  2  At.  of  acid  with  1  At.  of  a  neutral  body;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
controverted  by  the  proportion  of  the  glycerin  to  the  soap-acid,  as  deter- 
mined by  Lecanu  and  Chevreul  in  the  saponification  of  &ts. 

100  pts.  of  stearin  yield  8  pts.  of  glycerin,  dried  as  far  as  possible 
per  se^  and  96*86  pts.  of  stearic  acid,  idso  dried  as  much  as  possible  per 
se  (no  other  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time).  (Lecanu.) 

The  saponification-experiments  of  Chevreul  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  this  result,  although  he  did  not  use  simple  fats,  but  inixtures  of 
stearin,  margarin,  and  olein;  for  even  his  stearin  still  contained  certain 
quantities  of  the  two  other  fats,  and  similarly  with  his  margarin  and 
olein.  Hence  his  stearin,  when  saponified,  did  not  yield  pure  stearic 
acid,  but  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  smaller  quantities  of  marnric  and 
oleic  acid,  the  solidifying  point  of  this  mixture  being  so  much  farther 
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below  that  of  pure  stearic  acid  (from  66^  to  70^,)  as  the  quantities  of 
margario  and  oleic  acid  present  were  greater. 

Freezing  point  of 

100  pts.  yield  Glycerin.     Soap-acids.  Sum.       the  acid  mixture. 

Stearin  from  Mutton  snet 8-0    94*6     102*6     53"* 

Beef  snet 9-8     951     104*9     52* 

Hog*8  lard  9*0     9465  103*65  52' 

Goose  fat 82     94*4     102*6     48*5" 

Margarin  fhwn  Batter 7*2    97*5     101*7     47*5» 

Mutton  snet 8*0     95*0    104*5     52* 

Hogr'i  lard 8*82  95*9    105*72  43* 

Human  fat    9*66  .„ 96*48  105*84  31* 

Olein  from  Hog'g  lard 9*0    94*0    1030    

■  Human  fat 9*8     95*0    104*8     ^„^.^. 

The  real  excess  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  which  the  experi- 
ment shows,  inasmuch  as  the  preparation  of  the  two  saponification- 
products  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  loss.  Even  if  the 
acids  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  fat  in  the  hjpothetioally  anhydrous 
state,  there  will  still  remain  an  excess  of  about  1  per  cent. ;  hence  the 

auantity  of  HO,  which  enters  the  product  in  saponification,  is  greater  than 
lat  which  is  required  to  bring  the  soap-acid  from  the  hjpothetically 
anhydrous  state  to  that  in  which  it  exists  when  dried  perse.    (Cheyreul.) 

The  following  comparative  calculations  render  it  probable  that  stearin 
is  a  compomnd  of  1  At.  glycerin  with  2  At.  of  bibasic  stearic  acid 
(C^H^O^),  minus  8  At.  HO.  The  calculation  under  a  is  based  on  this 
assumption; — that  under  h  is  similar,  excepting  that  only  6H0  are 
deducted; — that  under  c  is  likewise  similar,  but  with  deduction  of  only 
4H0; — under  d,  the  composition  of  stearin  is  calculated  according  to 
Gerhardt's  hypothesis  (viz.,  that  stearins  I  At.  glycerin  +  2  At.  mono- 
basic stearic  acid,  0»H»0*-6H0). 

a.  b.  e.  d. 


c 

136 
6 

H 
134 
8 

0 

14 

6 

C 

136 
6 

H 
134 
8 

O 

14 
6 

0 
136 
6 

H 
134 

8 

0 

14 

6 

C 

76 

6 

H  O 

76  8 

8  6 

142 

142 
8 

20 

8 

142 

142 

6 

20 
6 

142 

142 
4 

20 
4 

82 

84  14 
6  6 

142 

134 

12 

142 

136 

14 

142 

138 

16 

82 

78  8 

From  this  the  per-centage  composition  of  stearin  may  be  calculated  as 
follows  :^-i 

According  to  a.  According  to  b.  According  to  e. 

142C 852  ....  78-74         142C 852  ....  77*46         142C 852  ....  76*21 

134H 134  ..„  12*39         136H 136  ....  12*36         138H 138  ....  12*34 

120 96  ....     8-87  140 112  ....  1018  160 128  ....  11*45 

Stearin  ....1082  ....100*00  1100  ....100*00  1118  ....100*00 

According  to  d. 

820    ., 492     ....     77  60 

78H  78     ....     12*30 

80   64     ....     1010 


Stearin  634    ....  100*00 


*3ft  TYPES. 

Ohevrenl.          Leeanu.  Liebig  &  PdonM. 

C    78-78     7803  76-54  —    76-60 

H  11-77     12-39  12-39  —     12-29 

O   9-45     9-58  1207  —     IMl 

Stearin  100-00    100-00  100-00  —  100-00 

Anbichor. 


F)rom  Betftuet  From  Mutton  ntet. 

C 78-62    —    78-95  76-18    —    76-68 

H 12-22    —     12-43  1217     —     1250 

0 8-83    —      9-19  11-03    —    11*54 

The  atomic  weight  of  stearic  acid  in  a,  5,  and  c  (=C"H^O^)=531 ; 
in  d,  according  to  Gerhardt's  hypothesis  (CH'^O*),  it  is  298;  the  atomic 
weight  of  glycerin,  C'H^O*.  From  this  we  may  calculate  how  mnch 
stearic  acid  and  glycerin  100  parts  of  stearin  wonld  yield  in  saponifi- 
cation, according  as  its  composition  was  that  indicated  in  a,  b,  Cy  or  d.  In 
a,  for  example,  we  should  have  :  1082  :  2  .  581  =  100  :  98' 15;  and 
1082  :  92= 100  :  8*5.  Hence  we  may  calculate  the  following  proportions. 
The  data  of  Leeanu  and  Cheyreul  are  likewise  added. 


Cherreiil* 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Leeanu. 

{at  mo9t.) 

Stearic  acid.... 

98-15 

....     96-55 

....     94-90 

....     94-01 

....     96-86 

....     951 

Glycerin 

8-50 

8-36 

....       8-23 

....     14-51 

8-00 

•••.           9  O 

Sam 

106-65 

....  104-91 

....  103-13 

....  108-52 

....  104-86 

....  104-9 

On  comparing  these  calculations  with  the  experimental  data,  it  appears 
that  Gerbu-dt's  view,  d,  is  inadmissible,  since,  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, stearin  should  yield  a  quantity  of  glycerin  larger  than  any  that 
has  been  obtained  from  it.  The  tneory  c  gives  too  little  stearic  acid,  and  an 
improbable  per-centage  composition  of  the  stearin;  the  choice  lies  therefore 
between  a  and  6.  The  theoi^  b  appears  at  least  to  have  this  in  its 
favour — that  the  quantity  of  stearic  acid  obtained  by  Leeanu  and 
Chevreul  agrees  with  it  better  than  with  a.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  that  a  loss  of  stearic  acid  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in. this 
experiment,  so  that  the  quantity  obtained  ought  rather  to  be  in  defect 
than  in  excess,  but  that  Leeanu  (who  examined  the  purest  stearin) 
obtained  rather  more  stearic  acid  than  would  be  possible,  according  to 
calculation  b — and  if  we  further  compare  Chevreul  s  analysis  of  stearin 
with  its  composition  as  calculated  according  to  a  and  6 — we  must  certainly 
give  preference  to  the  hypothesis  a,  according  to  which  8H0  are  separated. 
It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  agree  with  the  oft-repeated 
analysis  of  Liebig  and  Pelouze  (Ann.  Fharm.  19,  204),  according  ta 
which  stearin  does  not  contain  more  than  76*6  per  cent  of  ciirbon;  whence 
these  chemists  were  led  to  regard  stearin  as  a  compound  of  2  At  stearic 
acid  (=2C^H*0')  with  1  At.  glycerin,  mintu  3  HO,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  hypothetically  anhydrous  stearic  acid 
(=2C0H«'O«),  with  1  At.  hypothetically  anhydrous  glycerin  (=C«H^O»), 
and  2  At.  HO.  But,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  100  parts  of  stearin 
should  yield  only  94-37  stearic  acid  and  7'96  of  glycerin.  Liebig  (Ckm. 
org,  2,  193)  remarks  that  the  stearin  analyzed  by  himself  in  conjunction 
with  Pelouze  was  not  ouite  pure;  i^nd  the  analysis  was  made  with  oxide 
of  copper  only.  Such  oeing  the  case,  one  cannot  but  wish  that  these  two 
distinguished  chemists  would  repeat  their  analysis  with  perfectly  pure 
stearin;  as  the  repetition  might  perhaps  remove  the  only  weighty  objection, 
which  prevents  the  hypothesis  a  from  being  received. 
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Y  Arsbftcliei^s  analysis  (Ann.  Pharm,  70^  239)  above  quoted  seems  to 
bIiow  that  beef-stearin  has  tne  composition  d;  yiz.,  1  At.  glycerin  +  2  At 
bibasic  stearic  acid— 8H0,  and  mntton-stearin  the  composition  c;  viz., 
1  At.  glycerin +  2  At.  bibasic  stearic  acid— 4H0.  These  results  have 
been  discussed  by  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (CompL  mensuels,  1849,  343)^  who 
now  regard  stearic  acid  as  isomeric  (not  polymeric)  with  margaric  acid, 
and  therefore  assign  to  it  the  formula  C^H^O^  With  this  formula  for 
stearic  acid,  they  consider  beef-stearin  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  glycerin 
+  2  At.stearicacid-8HO=C«HW+2C?*H>*0*-8HO=(P*H'*0«  (which 
formula  requires  79*2  p.  c.  carbon  and  12*1  hydrogen),  and  mutton- 
stearin  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  glycerin +  2  At.  stearic  acid -6 HO = 
C^H'^O*  (which  requires  76*8  p.  c.  carbon  and  12*1  hydrogen)  (vid. 
Jahresber.  1849,  341). 

In  order  to  make  this  comparative  examination  as  extensive  as 
possible,  the  other  fats  which  have  been  most  minutely  examined,  are 
likewise  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  according  to  a  and  hj 
and  in  the  case  of  palmitib  acid,  likewise  according  to  o,  and  the  results 
collected  in  the  following  tables.  As  these  other  fats  yield  monobasic 
acids,  4  At.  acid  are  added  to  1  At.  glycerin,  and  8,  6,  or  4  At.  HO  sub- 
stracted  Arom  the  result.  In  these  calculations,  the  composition  of  the 
soapy  acids  is  expressed  by  the  following  formulas :  Margaric  acid=: 
C»*H»*0*;— Oleic  acid=C"H>*0*;— Linoleic  acid  =  0"H«*0*j— Palmitic 
acid=C»H«0*;— Myristic  acid  =  C»H«0* ;— Laurstearic  acid=:C«*H«*0*. 
•^Undereach  pernwutage  calculation  of  a  fat  are  placed  the  quantities  of 
acid  and  glycerin  which  100  parts  of  it  would  yield  by  saponification. 


142C 

]36H 

140 


Margarin  (8HO) 

852     .. 

136     .. 

112     .. 


77*45 
12-37 
10-18 


(6H0) 

142C 852 

138H 138 

160 128 


76-21 
12-34 
11-45 


1100 


100-00 


Karfaricadd   98-22 

Glycerin    8-36 


1118 

96-60 
8-23 


100-00 


100  parts  of  impure  margarin  from  butter  yields  94*5  pts.  of  acid  and 
7*2  of  glycerin;  100  parts  of  human  fat  (a  mixture  of  margarin  and  olein) 
yield  96*18  acid  and  9*66  glycerin.  (Chevreul.) 


Qlsin  (8HO) 

150C 900     ....  78-40 

136H 136     ....  11-84 

140 112    ....  9-76 


(6H0) 

150C 900    ....  77-19 

138H 138     ....  11-83 

160 128     ....  10-98 


fat, 
Chevreul* 
..     78-57 
..     11-45 
9-98 


1148           100-00 

1166 

10000 

....  10000 

Oleic  add    98-26 

96-74 
7-86 

Glycerin  801 

Limeed-oH 

Drying  ml  (8H0) 
126C 756     ....     78-42 

126C.... 

(6HO) 
756 

....     76-99 

(containing 
Margarin)^ 
Saoc. 
....     7812 

96H 96     ....      9-96 

98H.... 

....       98 

....      9-98 

....     10-96 

140 112     ....     11*62 

160.... 

....     128 

....     13-03 

....     10-92 

964    ....  100-00 

Linoleicafiid   97*93 

Glycerin 9*64 


982    ....  100-00 

96-13 
9-37 


100-00 
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Pahmim,  J^qwiwas, 
Po/mi/m  (8H0)  (6H0}  (4H0)  Stenhonse.    Sthamer. 

134 C  ....  804     7701       134 C  ....  804     75*71       134    804     7445     7667    7395 
128H  ....  128     12-26       130H  ....  130     12-24       132     132     1222     1218     1185 
140  ....  112     10-73         160  ....  128    1205         18     144     13*33     1115     14-20 

1044  100*00  1062  100*00  1080  10000  100*00  100*00 

lUmiticacid       9808  96*42  94*81 

Glyoerin  8*81  6*66  8*52 

Both  palmitin^  whicli  znelta  at  48%  and  Japan  wax^  which  melts  at  42% 
are  resolved  by  saponification  into  glycerin  and  palmitic  acid.  The 
difference  between  them  appears  to  he,  that  in  palmitin  8H0  are 
abstracted^  and  in  Japan  wax  only  4H0. 

MyruHn  (8HO)  (OHO)  FUjfair. 

118C  708    ....     75-96  118C  ....w..     708  ....  74*53  ....     75*43 

112H  112     ....     1202  114H  114  ....  12*00  ....     1226 

140  112     ....     12*02  160  128  ....  1347  ....     12-31 

932    ....  100-00  950    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Myrigtic  add 9785  96*00 

Glycerin        9-87  9*69 

Laurostearin  (8H0) 

102C  ....     612    ....     74-63  102C  ....  612  ....  7303  ....  73*88  ....  74  01 

96H  ....      96     ....     11*71  98H  ....  98  ..-  11*69  ....  11*65  ....  11*36 

140  ....     112    ....     13*66  160  ....  128  ....  15-28  ....  14*47  ....  14*63 

820    ....  100-00  838  ....  100*00    ....  100*00    ....  10000 

Lanrostearic  acid  ....    97*56  95*47 

Glycerin 11*22  10*98 

On  comparing  the  analyses  of  these  fights  with  their  calcnlated  com- 
position, it  becomes*  more  and  more  probable  that  in  most  of  them  8H0 
are  eliminated,  bat  in  Japan  wax  only  4 HO;  that  is  to  say,  exactly  half 
the  nsnal  qnantity. 

(For  CheTreul's  calculation  of  the  relation  which  the  composition  of 
fibts  bears  to  their  saponifieation-prodncts,  see  his  Bechsrchef,  322;^ 
Fechner's  calculation;  Kastn,  Arch.  12,  336;— Goaserow's;  Kcutn,  ArA, 
19,  69,  and  219.) 

If  we  further  assume— which  however  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
fiction — that  in  these  &rts  4  HO  are  abstracted  from  the  glycerin,  and 
4H0  from  the  4  atoms  of  acid,  the  formula  of  margarin,  for  example,  may 
be  written:  C•H*0^4C»*H»0^  This  glycerin-residue,  C«H*0*,  would  have 
the  composition  of  acrolein,  a  substance  usually  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  glycerides ;  but  we  have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
fetts  actually  contain  ready-formed  acrolein  than  that  ether  is  contained 
in  oxalic  ether,  to  which  we  assign  the  formula  2C*H*0,C*0*.  The 
ii^crolein  is  present  only  by  its  elements,  the  atoms  being  arranged  in  a 
different  way.  This  view  is  supported  by  Redtenbacher's  observation 
{Ann.  Pharm,  47,  138),  that  whereas  acrolein,  when  acted  upon  by  an 
alkali,  is  immediately  converted  iuto  a  resin,  the  glycerin-residue  of  fats 
is  immediately  converted  in  saponification  into  glycerin. 

The  copulated  nature  of  the  glycerides  is  likewise  corroborated  by  the 
following  observations: 

1.  Olive-oil  heated  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  a  manganous  soap.    (Scheele, 
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OpUK.  1^  261.)  In  this  reactios  the  excess  of  oxygen  deoomposes  the 
glyoerin-reeidae;  whilst  the  manganoas  oxide  combines  with  the  margaric 
and  oleic  acid.  (Liebig  &  Pelonze,  Ann.  Pharm.  19,  263.)— Oxide  of  lead 
digested  with  a  gljceride  at  100" — 110^  without  anj  water,  yields, 
without  loss  of  weight,  a  lead-soap  containing  very  little  glycerin,  but  a 
very  large  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  acetic  acid  is  derived  from 
the  decomposed  glycerin-residue.  (Gusserow,  Kastn,  Arch,  19,  69.) 

2.  When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  heated  solution 
of  caetor^oil  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  water,  and  the 
turbid  mixture  set  aside,  it  separates  into  a  watery  and  an  oily  layer. 
The  former,  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
leaves  a  yellowish  syrup,  which,  when  treated  with  ether,  leaves  glycerin, 
whilst  the  ethereal  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  oily  drops,  consisting 
of  a  mixtare  of  the  compound  ethers  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  castor- 
oil;  henoe  the  copulated  compound  of  the  soapy  acids  with  glycerin  has 
been  converted  into  a  compound  of  the  same  acids  with  ether.  (Rochleder, 
Ann,  Pharm,  59,  260.)     [What  does  the  oily  layer  consist  of?] 

Oleate  of  lead  digested  for  24  hours  with  margarin  from  palm-oil  or 
goose-fat,  the  mixture  being  frequently  stirred  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
between  100^  and  110^,  acquires  a  much  firmer  consistence,  because  it  is 
converted  into  margarate  of  lead,  and  consequently  the  margarin  is  replaced 
by  olein.     No  glycerin  is  set  free.    (Gusserow,  Kastn,  Arch,  19,  219.) 

Glycerides  may  be  diyided  into  those  which  yield  volatile  acids  by 
saponification,  and  those  which  yield  fixed  acids. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  name  and  composition  of  the  acid 
yielded  by  each  fat,  and,  so  far  aa  they  are  known,  the  melting  points  of 
the  fat  and  of  the  acid. 

1.  Fat9  which  yield  VolcAile  Acids, 

Butyiio a. •*.........  Butyric  ftcid 

Valerin  or  Delphinin „„., Valerianic  add 

Caproin Caproic  acid 

Caprylin , Caprylic  acid 

Caprin Capric  acid 

Hircin Hircic  acid 

Sabadiltin  SabadilKc  acid 

Crotoniti Crotonic  acid 

Bidnin „,  Ridnic  acid 

2.  FaU  which  yield  Fixed  Acids. 
Lanrosteariik 45*     ........      Laarostearic  add 24  24    4 43* 


C   H 

0 

8    8 

10  10 

12  12 

16  16 

20  20 

C!0C08]I1  ....... 

22      .... 

>,,; 91                .... 

.... 

Linoldn 

4fl 

Cocinic  add 

26  26 
28  28 
SO  30 
30  28 
SO  24 
32  32 

36  S4 
36  34 
34  34 
68  67 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
7 

35 

Myriatin 

Benin 

Myristic  acid 

....       Bcnic  acid 

49 

43 

Moringin 
Drying  tat  or 
Palmitin  *....»., 

....      Morinffic  add 

.,       0 

a«M          lilDOlClC  ftCIQ      ••■••■••■t*B 

....       Palmitic  acid  ....m...... 

Botyroleic  acid 
Ricinoleic  add 
Oleic  add    

60 

Batyroldn 

Ridnoldn 

Olein 

.... 
.... 

..ri 
•  M... do            .... 

.  ..... .v.. .......       4k9          «.^< 

4 

Elaidin   , 

Elaidtc  add 

44 

Margarin....... 

Stearin    

.....      Margaric  add „..„ 

!._■•       Trteanc  aciu  ................ 

70 

Margaritin 

Margaritic  acid  ........ 

130 
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Seyeral  of  these  fata  are  not  known  in  the  sepairate  state;  their 
ezisteDoe  is  merely  inferred  from  the  formation  of  their  fatty  acids  in  the 
saponification  of  certain  mixed  fats.'-^In  general,  the  melting  point  of  a 
&fc  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acid. 


Deeonipontioru  of  Glyceridei  whieh  yidd  VolcUUe  Soap-acids. 

As  these  fats  are  not  yet  known  in  the  pure  state,  bnt  are  always 
mixed  with  at  least  an  eqnal  quantity  of  olein,  the  following  obseryations 
respecting  them  may  saffice.  They  are  mnch  more  easily  resolved  into 
their  constituent  elements  than  the  fats  of  the  more  fixed  acids.  On  mere 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  gradually  give  off  their  volatile  acid,  from  which 
they  derive  their  odour  and  their  power  of  reddening  litmus;  the  decom- 
position is  more  quickly  effected  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  hydratcd 
alcohol.  Oil  of  vitriol,  by  taking  up  the  glycerin  of  these  fats,  likewise 
sets  free  the  volatile  acids.  These  fats  appear  also  to  saponify  more 
readily  than  the  others. 


Deeompositums  of  Glycerides  which  yield  Fixed  Acids. 

Dry  Distillation.    Fats  begin  to  boil  at  about  300^,  but  volatilize  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  decomposition,  the  boiling  point  of  the  residue 
continually  rising.     They  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  any  fixed 
boiling  points.     At  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,   marsh-gas, 
defiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  are 
evolved,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  the  nature  of  which  changes  as  the 
distillation  goes  on.     The  distillate  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  contains  the  following  products :    1.  Part  of  the  acid  which  the 
fat  would  yield  in  saponification,  or  a  similar  acid.     Thus  stearin  yields 
margaric  instead  of  stearic  acid ;  and  olein  yields  sebacic  as  well  as  oleic 
acid. — 2.  Acrolein,  C'H^O',  which  imparts  to  the  distillate  its  extremely 
pungent  and  repulsive  odour,  and  acrylic  acid,  CH^O^  apparently  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  glycerin. — 8.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid^ 
which,  according  to  Redtenbacher's  suggestion,  is  formed  from  acrylic  acid 
by  the  action  of  water. — 4.  Oily  aldides,  such  as  creosote  and  oananthoL 
— 5.  Numerous  hydrocarbons,  which  generally  appear  to  contain  C  and 
H  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  some  being  oily,  like  eupione,  oleene,  and 
elaene;  others  solid,  like  paraffin. — As  the  heat  is  continued,  the  acid  dis- 
tillation-products diminish,  and  the  empyreumatic  oils  increase  in  quantity; 
so  that  at  length  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  does  not  redden  litmus, 
and  from  which  aqueous  potash  extracts  nothing. — The  residue  in  the 
retort  becomes  contmnally  thicker,  swells  up,  chars,  and  when  the  retort 
attains  a  commencing  red  heat,  gives  off  yellow  vapours,  which  sublime 
like  chrysene  or  some  substance  of  like  nature.     Froifi  1  to  4  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  is  left  behind. — One  part  of  the  acid  residue  contained  in  the  fat 
abstracts  from  the  remainder  the  quantity  of  H  and  0  necessary  to  convert 
it  into  the  ordinary  acid,  and  in  that  state  passes  over,  chiefly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation,  as  an  oily  liquid   which   in  most  cases 
solidifies  on  cooling;  while  the  other  part  of  the  acid  residue,  which  has 
given  up  the  HO,  passes  over  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  distillation  as  a 
permanently  fluid  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons. — On  distilling  fat 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  clay  or  brick-dust,  whereby  the  yolatilisa- 
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tion  of  the  first  products  is  mecbanicallj  retarded,  those  products  are 
decomposed  by  the  stronger  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
ultimate  product  contains  less  soap-acid  and  more  empyreumatic  oil. 

Decomposition  at  a  red  Jieat.  When  a  fat  is  made  to  pass  in  drops 
through  an  iron  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  subjected  to  a 
stronger  heat  than  in  distillation,  it  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
products  of  decomposition,  but  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  a  mixture 
of  gases,  called  Oil-gas,  which,  of  all  gases  that  are  used  for  illumination, 
gives  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  light  in  burning.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  olefiant-gas,  the  vapours  of  two 
empyreumatic  oils  (probably  C«H«  and  C"H")  and  benzin  C^^H^.—In 
this  decomposition,  the  oxygen  of  the  fats  appears  to  pass  almost  wholly 
into  carbonic  oxide. 

Slow  coTnhuUion,  Pats  which  are  liquid  at  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  air,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at  this  temperature,  exhibiting,  in 
consequence,  the  phenomena  of  thickening,  turning  rancid^  and  sponta- 
neous combustion.— Ftkin  of  the  stearin  class  undergo,  when  pure,  no  per- 
ceptible alteration  in  the  air;  but  when,  as  generally  happens,  they  are 
mixed  with  oily  fats,  they  exhibit  alterations  similar  to  the  latter. 
Even  the  pure  solid  fats,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  at  their 
melting  points,  would  probably  exhibit  similar  changes. 

Fixed  oils  enclosed  in  oxygen  gas  absorb  the  gas  very  sparingly  for  the 
first  4  or  6  months,  but  afterwards  very  abundantly,  the  absorption  going  on 
for  4  years,  after  which  it  ceases,  partly  for  want  of  oxygen.  The  oils, 
during  this  action,  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
[or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  smaller  quantities  of  marsh-gas 
and  carbonic  oxide].  In  four  years,  1  volume  of  drying  oil  absorbed  about 
160  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  evolved  about  24  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  7  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  1  volume  of  non- drying 
oil  absorbed  120  vol.  oxygen,  and  gave  off  25  vol.  carbonic  acid  together 
with  6  vol.  carburetted  hydrogen.  (Saussure,  Pogg,  25,  364.) 

The  thickening  of  the  fixed  oils  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  but  this  absorption  appears  to  have  little  to  do 
with  turning  them  rancid.  The  latter  effect  appears  to  accompany  the 
action  of  the  air  on  large  masses  of  the  oils,  chiefly  when  they  are  con- 
taminated with  animal  cellular  tissue,  emulsin,  gluten,  and  other  protein- 
substances,  which  putrefy  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  act  as  ferments  in 
bringing  the  oils  into  a  state  of  rancid  decomposition.  Hence  oils  may 
be  preserved  by  Appert's  process,  viz.,  by  placing  bottles  completely 
filled  with  them  in  water;  keeping  the  water  for  some  hours  at  the 
boiling  heat;  and  closing  the  bottles  tightly  during  the  application  of  the 
heat.  Oils  become  rancid  more  quickly  when  exposed  to  light,  especially 
to  sunshine,  than  in  the  dark  (comp.  Save,  Bull.  Fkarjn.  5,  20).  They  then 
become  more  viscid,  almost  like  turpentine,  and  yield  a  neutral  oaorotis 
principle,  one  or  more  volatile  acids,  and  the  same  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced from  them  in  saponification,  whereby  they  acquire  an  offensive 
taste  and' smell,  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus. 

Hog's  lard,  spread  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  left  to  itself  for  three  years  in  a  situation  not  exposed  to  sunlight, 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen,  evolving,  however,  little  or  no 
carbonic  acid,  becomes  white,  and  smells  very  rancid,  aromatic,  and  sour. 
If  it  be  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  the  liquid  distilled,  the  rancid- 
SBielling,  acid  distillate  saturated  with  baryta-water  and  distilled  again, 
VOL.  vn.  R 
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tlie  seoond  disiiUftie  is  not  moid,  but  smells  nmoidy  and  after  long  keeping 
exkales  the  odour  of  Roquefort  ckeese.  The  resulting  haiyta-eah  oon« 
tains  an  acid  like  capric  acid,  and  perhaps  also  another.  In  the  aqueousi 
residue  of  the  first  distillation,  drops  of  oleic  acid  float,  tinged  with  an 
orange-yellow  colouring  matter;  the  distillate  itself  is  yellow,  has  a  sour 
and  bitter  taste,  and  contains  a  fixed  acid  soluble  in  water,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  and  perhaps  also  an  organic  substance  not  possessing 
acid  properties.  When  the  rancid  hog's  lard,  after  being  thus  washed 
with  water,  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*82,  then  cooled,  and  after- 
wards thrown  on  a  filter,  it  leares  on  the  filter  a  quantity  of  stearin, 
together  with  more  or  less  olein;  the  filtrate  yields,  on  evaporation,  a 
yery  acid,  oily  residue,  from  which  boiling  water  extracts  an  orange- 
yellow  colouring  matter;  and  if  the  residue  be  boiled  with  magnesia 
and  water,  the  water  remoyed,  and  the  solid  matter  afterwards  boiled 
with  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  neutral  fat  Is  dissolved  out,  and  a  mixture  of 
oleate,  margarate,  and  probably  also  stearate  of  baryta,  remains  behind. 
Hence  it  appears  that  hog*s  lard,  in  turning  rancid,  yields  the  following 
products  :  a  volatile,  neutral  substance  having  a  rancid  odonr,  and  sinular 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  Cats  [acrolein] ;  a 
volatile  acid  similar  to  caproic,  and  perhaps  also  another  volatile  acid, 
which  also  contribute  to  produce  the  rancid  odour;  oleic,  margaric,  per- 
haps also  stearic  acid;  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a  neutral  non- 
volatile substance,  soluble  m  water.  (Chevreul,  Eedierchea,  453.) 

The  rancid  odour  and  taste  of  spoiled  fats  may  be  removed,  sometimes 
by  merely  heating  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  sometimes  by 
boiliuff  them  with  water  and  magnesi^  till  the  liquid  no  longer  red- 
dens litmus,  then  straining  through  linen,  and  washing  with  water 
(Kbhnke,  i\r.  £r.  Arch,  39,  296);  sometimes  again  by  soaking  them 
thoroughly  in  dilute  chloride  of  potash  (Chariot,  J,  Fkarm,  17,  357)  or 
chloride  of  lime  (Bonastre  and  Labaraque,  J.  Pkarm,  17,  359),  and  after- 
wards washing  with  water. 

Drying  oils  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  dry  up  to  an  elastic 
resinous  substance;  non-drying  oils  are  converted,  by  similar  treatment^ 
into  a  tenacious,  greasy  mass. 

When  porous  substances  are  saturated  with  fixed  oils,  so  that  the 
oil  presents  a  very  large  surface  to  the  air,  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
takes  place  more  quickly;  the  development  of  heat  which  acoompanies  it 
accelerates  the  process ;  this  again  produces  a  more  rapid  evolution  of 
beat,  by  which  the  oxidation  is  still  further  accelerated ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  mass  is  considerable,  the  temperature  rises  to  the  point  at 
which  rapid  combustion  takes  place. 

This  spontaneous  combustion  of  fixed  oils^  which  is  a  frequent  caufia 
of  fires,  occurs  more  readily  with  drying  than  with  non-drying  oils.  It 
takes  place  in  intervals  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  four  weeks,  when 
considerable  masses  (ff  lamp-black,  tow,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  calico,  wool, 
woollen  stuffs,  ship's  cables,  wood-ashes,  ochre,  &o.,  are  slightly  soaked 
in  oil,  and  packed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  air  has  moderate  access  to 
them  :  a  rapid  change  of  air  exerts  a  cooling  action  {oomp.  Sommer,  Gilb. 
63,426;  Hagen,  GUJb.  63,  439;  Blzio,  Brugn,  Giom.  13,  184;  Jiag. 
Fharm.  7,  155;  JScher.  Ann,  3,  419;  Kastner,  Zastn,  Arch.  5,  208; 
Mease,  Sill,  Amer,  J.  33,  147  and  199;  Ritz,  JT.  Br,  Arch.  39,  264 ;  also 
6raham*s  Chemical  Report  on  the  cause  of  the  Fire  in  the  "  Anuuon," 
Cfhem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  5,  34).  Manjr  kinds  of  ochre  take  fire  during  the 
process  of  trituration  with  fixed  oils.  (Mease.)— A  mixture  of  minium  and 
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Imseed-oil,  whicb  had  be^n  kept  for  some  jeani,  took  fii^  while  being 
pulverised  {Phil.  Mag,  J.  11,  324). — ^The  vegetable  residue  left  after  the 

? reparation  of  Olea  coda  often  exhibits  spontaneous  combustion  (Mag, 
^harm,  7,  158;  Boissenot,  Ann,  «i  Pharm,  8,  133;  10,  191;  Boulogne, 
J,  ckim,  mid,  22,  672). — The  trimmings  of  lamp- wicks  kept  in  an  open 
wooden  box  have  been  known  to  take  fire.  (Th^nard,  Compt,  rend,  23, 
840.) — If  a  round  hole  be  made  in  a  large  lump  of  Magnesia  alba,  and 
smeared  with  boiled  and  still  warm  linseed  oil,  till  its  sides  are  saturated 
to  the  thickness  of  ^  of  a  line,  a  strong  smell  of  linseed-oil  and  great  heat 
are  perceptible  in  the  aperture  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour — ^then  a  thick 
smoke — and^  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  sides  exhibit  a  brifi^ht  red  heat, 
which  continues  till  the  oil  is  completely  burned.  (Pflugfelder,  Repert, 
5e,  97.) 

JRapid  combrulion.  Fats,  in  consequence  of  their  higher  boiling 
points,  require  a  stronger  heat  to  set  them  on  fire  than  the  greater 
number  of  volatile  oils.  They  bum  with  a  very  bright,  white  flame, 
which  deposits  no  soot,  unless  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient.«^The 
wick  facilitates  the  combustion,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  which  rises  through 
it  can  more  readily  be  brought  to  the  temperature  required  to.  set  it  on 
fire.  (Respecting  the  nature  of  a  candle  flame,  eomp,  II.,  30.)  In  the 
Afgand  lamp,  the  current  of  air  is  stronger,  and  the  oily  vapour  is  not 
compelled  to  rise  so  high,  in  order  to  receive  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
necessary  to  burn  it;  hence  the  flame  is  shorter  but  more  concentrated; 
and  the  particles  of  soot  being  brought  to  a  stronger  white  heat,  give  out 
a  brighter  light.  But  the  portion  of  light  which  can  diffuse  itself 
through  the  space  required  to  be  illuminated  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  oily  vapour  which  rises  from  the 
wick;  of  that  which  is  produced  in  the  interior,  a  considerable  quantity 
is  lost  If,  then,  by  a  suitable  construction,  as  in  Benkler*s  so-cailed  gas  • 
lamp,  the  inner  current  of  air  can  be  retarded  (being,  however,  kept  strong 
enough  to  prevent  flickering)  and  the  outer  current  strengthened,  so  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  shall  be  burned  on  the  outside,  a  given 
quantity  of  oil  may  be  made  to  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
light. 

That  £Ebt8  undergo  slow  combustion  below  the  temperature  at  which 
they  take  fire,  is  shown  by  the  following  observations  :  When  a  fixed  oil 
or  wax  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  metal  heated  to  a  temperature  much 
below  redness,  slow  combustion  takes  pktee,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
odour  and  a  luminosity  perceptible  in  the  dark;  similarly,  when  a  candle 
haviuff  its  wick  well  saturated  with  tallow,  is  blown  out  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  wick  at  a  heat  below  redness.  (Charles  &  Williams,  Phil. 
Ann.  6,  44;--oo9np.  also  Dessaignes  and  Williams,  I.,  200, 201.) — Tallow 
heated  in  an  open  spoon  till  it  takes  fire,  then  blown  out  and  plunged 
into  oxygen  gas,  bursts  into  flame  again.  (Graham,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,) 

Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  decompose  fats  by  forming  substitu- 
tion-products, which  have  as  yet  been  but  little  examined. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  sets  fire  to  drying  fatty  oils;  a  mixture  of  this 
acid  with  oil  of  vitriol  sets  fire  even  to  olein ;  but  solid  fats  are  but 
slowly  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid. — When  fats  are  heated  for 
some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  the 
same  that  would  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  and  the  soap-acid  of  the  fat.    Thus,  glycerin  yields  oxalic,  and 
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peHiaps  also  aoetio  acid;  and  tlie  8oa|Hicid  is  conyerted  by  promsaire 
oxidation,  first  into  a  resinons  mass,  then  into  yarions  other  a«ias,  snob 
as  saberic,  pimelio,  adipic,  lipio,  succinic,  and  others,  differing  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  original  acid. — When  weak  nitric  acid  acts  for  a  shorter 
time  on  fats,  its  decomposing  action  is  exerted  almost  wholly  on  the 
glycerin-residue,  the  soap-acid  of  the  fat  being  set  free,  occasionally  in  a 
somewhat  altered  state. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  at  high  temperatures  browns  and  blackens  fats,  giying 
off  sulphurous  and  sometimes  also  formic  acid,  and  forming  a  resinous 
matter,  a  substance  like  tannin,  and  a  coaly  substance,  all  of  which 
appear  to  contain  sulphuric  acid.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  very  gently 
heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  fat,  it  unites  with  the  glycerin-residue, 
forming  sulphoglyceric  acid,  while  the  soap-acid  of  the  fat  remains 
behind. 

Combinatums  of  Glycerides. — All  glycerides  are  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water. — A.  Fats  in  the  liquid  state  absorb  various  gases. — B.  Fats  in 
the  liquid  state  dissolve  phosphorus,  and  thereby  acquire  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark. — C.  Fats  in  the  liquid  state  dissolve  sulphur. — Fats 
are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon. — D.  They  may  be  made  to  unite  with 
selenium  by  fusion. — E.  In  the  liquid  state  they  dissolve  iodine,  which 
then  exerts  a  gradual  decomposing  action  upon  them. — F.  They  mix 
with  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. — They  are  not  soluble  in 
aqueous  ammonia;  but  liquid  fats  form  with  it  a  white  pasty  mixture 
which  takes  a  long  time  to  separate  :  Liniment, — G.  Fats  in  the  liquid 
state  dissolve  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  arsenious-acid,  arsenic  acid, 
lead-oxide  and  cupric  oxide,  the  combination  being,  however,  probably 
attended  with  some  decomposition.  Many  fats  likewise  mix  with 
chloride  of  arsenic. — H.  Fats  are  miscible  with  various  organic  acids, 
especially  with  those  which  contain  but  little  oxygen,  e.  g,,  stearic,  oleic, 
suberic,  camphoric,  and  benzoic  acid;  they  liKewise  take  up  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid. — I.  Most  fats  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
wood-spirit,  or  acetone.  According  to  Saussure,  they  are  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  oxygen  ;  hence  also  a  fixed 
oil  becomes  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  as  it  oxidizes  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Ether  dissolves  most  fats  more  abundantly  than  alcohol;  and  volatile 
oils  mix  with  them  with  great  facility.  Fats  likewise  dissolve  camphors, 
and  the  greater  number  of  resins,  resinous  colouring  matters,  and 
alkaloids.  Glycerides  likewise  mix  with  most  other  bodies  included  in 
the  class  of  fftts,  as  well  as  with  each  other. 

IT  Itomerie  transformations  of  Glycerides.  —  Heintz  observed  that 
mutton-stearin,  enclosed  in  a  capillary  tube  and  heated  in  the  water-bath, 
becomes  perfectly  transparent  at  51^  or  52^  opalescent  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  resumes  its  opacity  at  about  58°,  and  fuses  at  62° — 
62*5°  A  thin  film  of  stearin,  immersed  in  water,  becomes  perfectly  trans- 
parent at  51° — 52°,  without  changing  its  form  {Ber.  Ber.  Acad,  1849, 
222;  Pkarm,  Centr.  1850,  188;  Inslit.  1849,  390;  Jahrcsber.  1849, 
342). 

These  phenomena  have  been  more  minutely  examined  b^  Duffy 
(Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J,  5,  197),  who  finds  that  stearin  is  susceptible  of  three 
isomeric  modifications,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  melt- 
ing point.  When  gradually  heated,  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the 
first  of  these  points  (about  51°),  then  solidifies;    melts  at  the  tempera- 
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tare  of  the  second^  solidifies;  melts  at  the  temperatare  of  the  third 
(about  69°),  and  then  solidifies  only  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  below 
all  three.  After  solidifying  at  this  point,  it  may  be  made  to  melt  a^ain 
at  the  first,  second,  and  third  melting  points  respectively,  solidifying 
as  before,  below  all  three ;  and  these  changes  are  producible  in  this 
succession  to  any  extent,  without  the  slightest  loss  or  gain  of  weight. 
As  the  stearine  approaches  to  purity  (by  repeated  crystallization  from 
ether),  the  intervaJ  between  the  first  and  second  melting  points  dimin- 
ishes ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  perfectly  pure  stearin*  (which  has  never 
yet  been  obtained)  would  exhibit  only  two  melting  points,  those,  namely, 
which  are  here  called  the  first  and  third. 

The  three  modifications  also  difier  in  density,  the  first  being  lighter, 
the  second  and  third  heavier  than  water;  at  15°,  the  density  of  the  first  is 
0-9867,  of  the  second  I '0101,  of  the  third  1*0178.  These  numbers 
apply  to  mutton-stearin  crystallized  82  times  from  ether,  and  having  its 
third  melting  point  at  69 '7^ 

Similar  modifications  are  exhibited  by  other  glycerides,  viz.,  stearin 
from  beef-fat,  a  glycerin-fat  from  a  kind  of  vegetable  tallow  (the  history 
of  which  is  not  exactly  known),  palmitin  and  margarin.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  melting  points  of  these  fats : 

points, 

Mutton-steariu  51*7**  

Beef- stearin. 60*5  

Substance  from  vegetable  tallow  45*0  45*0 

Palmitin  from  palm-oil 45*0  

Margarin  from  butter 40*0  

Margarin  (?)  from  human  fat  43*5  

The  property  of  existing  in  two,  if  not  three  modifications,  appears 
not  to  belong  to  any  fatty  substances  excepting  the  glycerin-fats  :  at  all 
events  the  acids  derived  from  them  do  not  possess  it ;  neither  is  it  ex- 
hibited by  stearic  or  cerotic  ether,  cerotin,  cerotene,  Chinese  wax  or 
paraffin.  IT 

*  The  purest  stearin  which  Duffy  obtained  had  been  crystallixed  32  times  from 
ether,  and  amounted  to  only  8  grammes  from  2  kilogrammes  of  the  crude  fat ;  it  still, 
however,  appeared  to  be  not  quite  pure ;  for  the  residue  o£  the  mother-liquid  differed  in 
melting  point  by  2"  from  that  which  crystallized  out* 


Melting  pomit. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

52-0*   .... 

64-2«? 

69-7* 

510     .... 

630 

67-0 

45-0     .... 

620 

64-5 

46-0     .... 

61-7 

62-8 

40-5     .... 

51«0 

52*6 

44-2     .... 

54-5 

560 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  2  AT.  CARBON. 


METHYLENE  SERIES. 


A.  Primary  Sbrirs; 

A.  Frimary  Nucleus.    Methylenej  CH*. 

Syn.  Forme,  FaUn  (the  term  Methylene  is  derived  from  fUOv,  wine, 
and  vX?;,  wood),  vid.  p.  258. — Obtained  in  1835  by  Dumaa  and  P^ligot 
(Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  58,  28),  but  not  accaratelj  known.  Regnault  {Ann. 
Chim.  71 9  427)  doubts  the  existence  of  methylene,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
obtained  by  treating  methjl-ether,  CHK),  or  wood-spirit,  C'H*0^  with 
excess  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Y  The  decomposition  of  bydrated  oxide  of 
tctramethylium  might  be  expected  to  yield  methylene,  just  as  that  of  the 
bydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium  yields  olefiant  gas  (p.  1 80) ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  something  peculiar  in  the  decomposition  which  prevents 
the  separation  of  this  compound.  (Hofmann.)  H 

Freparation.  Gaseous  hydrochloric  methyl -ether,  C?H*,HC1,  is 
passed  in  the  dry  state  through  a  porcelain  tube  kept  at  a  cherry-red 
heat ;  and  the  resulting  gas  is  freed,  by  agitation  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  produced  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  ether,  the  washing  being  continued 
till  the  gas  bums  without  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  — As  a  certain 
portion  of  charcoal  is  deposited  in  the  tube,  the  gas  thus  obtained  cannot 
be  considered  quite  pure. 

Colourless  gas,  having  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 


2C   

12     ....     8571 

C-vapour  

H-gae 

Vol.        Density. 
2    ....    0*8320 

2H  

2     ....     14-29 

2     ....     0-1386 

(?H«    

14     ....  10000 

Methylene-gms 

....     2    ....    0-9706 
1            0-4853 

The  gas  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  ;  2  volumes 
of  it  burnt  in  the  detonating  eudiometer  with  excess  of  oxygen  gas,  con- 
sume 3  volumes  of  oxygen  and  produce  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
2  vol.  C-vapour  unite  with  2  vol.  0,  forming  2  vol.  CO* ;  and  the  2  vol. 
H  unite  with  1  vol.  0  and  form  water. — Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  this 
gas  in  the  shade,  but  combines  with  it  in  sunshine.  (Dumas  and  P61igot.) 
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Methyl.    c«h»=C»HSH1 

Franbxakd  &  KoLBB.    CAem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  60  j  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  251. 
KoLBB.     Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  2,  173;  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  279. 
Fbanklamd.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  2, 297 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  7 1,  213 ;  ilT.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phy:  29,  253. 

This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Kolbe  in  1849,  bj  the  eleotrolj- 
sis  of  acetic  acid ;  Frankland  afterwards  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  zino 
on  iodide  of  methyl.  The  sas  which  Frankland  and  Kolbe  had  preyi- 
ouslj  obtained,  in  1 848,  by  decomposing  cyanide  of  ethyl  with  potassiumi 
and  which  they  at  first  regarded  as  methyl,  CH',  is  now  considered  by 
Frankland  to  be  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H»,H=C*m 

Preparation.  By  the  Electrolysis  of  Acetic  add.— -When  a  concentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  a  number  of  easeous  products  are  evolved  ;  viz.,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrogen,  an  inflammable,  inodorous  gas,  and  a  st&a  which  smells  like  ether; 
the  last  is  completely  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  (if  the  smallest  quantity 
of  chloride  of  potassium  be  present  in  the  solution,  chloride  of  methyl  is 
formed).  .  The  gaseous  mixture  thus  evolved,  after  being  freed  from  car- 
bonic acid,  contained  in  one  experiment,  in  100  volumes  :  0'7  vol.  oxy- 
gen, 63*8  hydrogen,  32*6  methyl,  2*1  oxide  of  methyl,  0*8  acetate  of 
methyl ;  in  another  experiment,  66  vol.  hydrogen  were  obtained  to  28 
methyl.  If  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  be  divided  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, so  that  the  gases  evolved  at  the  two  poles  may  be  collected 
separately,  nothing  but  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  while 
at  the  positive  pole  there  is  evolved  a  gaseous  mixture,  which,  after 
being  treated  with  potash  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  nothing  but 
methyl  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  methyl.  (Kolbe.)  The 
decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation  {camp.  p.  171)  : 

C^H^O*  =  C»H»  +  2C0«  +  H. 

Methyl  thus  prepared  (mixed  with  traces  of  the  oxide)  is  an  inodo- 
rous and  tasteless  gas,  insoluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a  bluish 
flame,  which  gives  but  little  light  Alcohol  dissolves  an  equal  volume, 
absorbing  it  without  residue.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  or 
by  pentachloride  of  antimony.  (Kolbe.)  These  properties  are  likewise 
possessed  by  the  gas  obtained  by  decomposing  cyanide  of  ethyl  with 
potassium;  hence  Kolbe  considered  the  two  identical.  Frankland,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed  (p.  172),  regards  them  as  merely  isomeric. — 
Methyl  does  not  liquefy  at  —18^ 

Vol.  Density. 

2C  12    ....    80  C-vaponr 2    ....    0-8320 

3H  3    ....    20  H-gM 3    ....    0-2079 

C»H>  15    ....  100  Methyl-gu    1    ....     10399 

The  density  of  the  gas  obtained  from  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  potassium  was 
found  by  experiment  to  be  1*075  (Frankland  So  Kolbe),  (it  contained  a 
little  of  the  heavier  vapour  of  the  c3ranide).  The  density  of  the  gas 
produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
iodide  of  methyl,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  determined;  but 
that  of  a  mixture  of  26  vol.  C0^  69*3  vol.  methyl,  and  4*7  vol.  oxide  of 
methyl  (obtained  by  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid),  which  by  calcolation 
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should  be  ri92,  was  fonnd  by  experiment  to  be  1*172.  (Kolbe,  Ohem, 
Soc.  Qu,  J.  2,  182.) — [For  the  discussion  respecting  the  Yapoar-voliuue  of  methyl 
and  the  other  organic  radicals,  Tid.  pp.  171-174.] 

1  vol.  methyl  requires  for  complete  combustion  3  J  vol.  oxygen  (2  vol. 
C- vapour  require  2  vol.  0,  and  3  vol.  H  require  l|  vol.  0),  and  jieldfl 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas, — 1  vol.  chlorine  and  1  vol.  methyl  yield  1  vol. 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  1  vol.  of  a  gas  having  the  formula  C^HK^Il; 
and  the  same  action  is  exerted  by  chlorine  on  an  equal  volume  of  the 
hydride  of  ethyl  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl. 
It  is  most  prooable,  however,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  chlorine  acts 
on  only  half  the  methyl,  yielding  a  mixture  of  methyl,  C*H',  hydrochloric 
acid,  HCl,  and  another  gas  having  the  composition  (^(H^Cl),  or,  methyl 
with  1  At.  CI.  substituted  for  H:  thus, 

2C2H»  +  2C1  -  C«H3  +  C2(H2Cl)  +  HCL 

A  mixture  of  C*H^  and  CH^Cl  is  evidently  equivalent  in  composition 
to  C*H*C1. — When  2  vol.  chlorine  are  mixed  with  1  vol.  methyl,  the 
products  are,  in  fact,  2  vol.  HCl.  and  1  vol.  of  a  gas  having  the  com- 
position C'H*C1.  But  when  2  vol.  chlorine  are  mixed  with  1  vol.  hydride 
of  ethyl,  2  vol.  hydrochloric  are  produced,  together  with  an  oily  liquid 
having  the  same  per-centage  composition  as  Dutch  liquid,  C*H*C1'. 
From  these  results  Frankland  concludes  that  the  two  ^ases  above-men- 
tioned, the  one  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  or  by  the  action 
of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  methyl,  the  other  by  the  action  of  potassium  on 
cyanide  of  ethyl, — are  really  different,  the  one  being  the  true  radical 
methyl,  C«H»,  and  the  latter,  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H',H.  The  latter  is 
also  obtained  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed,  in  presence  of  water, 
either  by  the  action  of  light  or  by  zinc  {vid,  p.  171 ;  also  Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
3,  338). 

Methyl  does  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies. 
According  to  the  radical-theory,  however,  it  is  capable  of  entering  into 

combination  with  nearly  all  of  them.     Thus,  Methylrethery  CH^^''  ^  ^^ 

oxide  (p.  191);  Wood-spirit,  ^  |J  0»,  its  hydrated  oxide.     With  Sulphur 

it  forms  corresponding  compounds.  With  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine, 
Fluorine,  and  Cyanogen,  it  forms  ethers  of  the  second  class  (p.  190). 
With  Nitrogen,  it  forms  Trimethylamine  and  Tetrametkylium ;  with 
Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen,  Methylajnine  and  Dimetkylamine,  With  Zinc 
it  forms  a  compound  radical  called  Zinc-methyl,  C*H'Zn;  with  Anti- 
mony, Slihmetkyl,  (C»H')»Sb,  and  Stibmethylium,  (C«H')*Sb.  It  may 
also  be  considered  as  existing  in  Cacodyl,  C*H®,As=(C'H')*As,  and  in 
P.  Thenards  phosphorus-base,  C»H»P=(C*H')»P.  It  exists  also  in  con- 
junction with  other  organic  radicals,  in  many  other  compound  ammonias, 
e,  g.,  MetAylethylamine,  MethylanUine,  &c.  &c.  H 

Marsh-gas.    C*H*  =  c»H*,H». 

VoLTA.     Ueher  die  entziindbare  Lvfi  der  Siimpfe,    iibers  v.   Kdstlin, 

Strasburg,  1778. 
Cruikshank.    NichoU.  J.  5yl;  also  Scher.  J.  7,  371;  also  Gilb.  9,  103. 
Deiman,  Pats  van  Troostwyk,  Lauwerenburoh  &  Vrolik.     Gilb. 

2,  201;  also  Crell,   Ann.    179.5,   2,    195  and  310. — Berthollet. 

M^m.  de  VAcademie  des  Sc.  1785. — Mem.  de  rinstUut.  4,  269;  also 

Sdier.J.  10, 575.-~Mem.  d'Arcueil,  2,  68  and  484;  also  Gilb.  34, 390. 
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Th.  Saussure. — The  gas  obtained  from  Alcohol  and  Ether  at  a  red  heat. 

J,  Phy%.  64;  also  OiW.  129,  287. 
W.  Henry. — Gas  obtained  by  dry  distillation.    Nicholson,  J.  1805;  also 

GUb.  22,  58. — Electrization  by  the  gas  produced  from  coal.     Phil, 

2Vaf«.  1808  and  1809;  abstr.  Gilb.  36,  29S.— Phil.  Trans.  1821,136; 

also  JV.  Tr.  6,  2,  225. 
Th.  Thomson. — Gas  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  Peat.     Nicholson 

J.  1807;  also  Gilb.  34,  417. 
Berzelius.     OUb.  37,  466. 
Dalton.     System  of  Chemistry,  2,  255. 
Brande.— Coal-^.  Phil.  Trans.  1820,  11;  ^A&o  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16, 

66;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  218. 
Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  IZ,  92;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  187;  also 

J.pr,  Chem.  19,  310. 
G.  BiscHOP.— Pit-gas.     N.  Ed.  Phil,  J.  28,  183;  29,  309. 
Graham. — Pit-gas.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  28,  437. 

Syn.  Light  Carbureted  Hydrogen,  Protocarburetted  Hydrogen, 
Marsh-air,  Pit-gas;  Heavy  Infiammxible  Air,  Heavy  Combibstible  Air; 
Scfiwere  brennbare  Luft,  Sumpfgas,  Sumpluf^,  Grubengas;  Gas  des  marais; 
Gas  hydrogene  carburS,  Gas  hydrog^ne  protocarboni  [Lcforme] :  —  First 
examined  by  Volta  in  1778,  in  the  form  of  marsh  air;  also  by  Priestley, 
Cruikshank,  Dalton,  W.  Henry,  and  others. 

Sources.  1.  In  the  mud  of  bogs,  as  Marsh-air  {Sumplufi).  It  is 
formed  there  by  the  putrefiEUstion  of  organic  substances,  such  as  woody 
fibre;  and  rises,  when  the  mud  is  stirred,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  ^as  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  contain 
carbonic  oxide.  (W.  Henry.) 

2.  In  coal-mines,  as  Mine-gas  or  Pit-gas,  where  it  mixes  with  the 
air  of  the  mine  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  which  on  the  approach 
of  a  lamp,  if  not  surrounded  with  Davy's  wire-gauze  (II.  34,  35),  causes 
terrible  explosions;  Fire-damp  (Feurige  Schwaden,  Schlagende  Wetter, 
Feu  terrou  ou  grisou).  In  these  mines,  the  gas  appears  to  be  produced, 
not  by  the  action  of  strong  heat  upon  the  coal— inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  carbonic  oxide  and  generally  also  from  defiant  gas — but  rather  by 
a  decomposition  of  the  coal  induced  by  the  presence  of  water.  According 
to  W.  Henry,  it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  water  by  carbon  as 
follows: 

4C  +  4HO  «  2C02  +  C?H*. 

Pit-gas  rarely  contains  any  other  combustible  gas,  but  is  generally  mixed 
with  air,  sometimes  containing  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  also 
with  carbonic  acid. — According  to  Turner  (Phil.  Mag.  J.  14,  1),  the 
following  gaseous  mixtures  are  found  in  the  coal-mines  at  Newcastle: 

Excess  of  Carbonic 
Sp.  gr.      Manh-gas.        Air.    Nitrogen.      acid. 

Bentham  Coal  Seam 0*6024  ....  91  ....       9 

Yard  Coal  Seam    0*6000  ....  93  ....       7 

High  Main  Seam  0*6196  ....  85  ....       8        ....       7 

Low  Main  Seam    08228  ....  37  ....  46*5     ....     16'5 

Button  Seam 0*9660  ....       7  ....  82        ....     11 

Adelaide  Pit  Hntton  Seam  0*8660  ....  28  ....  67*5     ....       4*5 

Eppleton  Jone  Pit  Hutton  Seam  0*7470  ....  50  ....       6        ....    44 

Blosson  Pit  Hutton  Seam 0*7800  ....  50  ....  23        ....     27 

Bensham  Coal  Seam 0*6391  ....  81*5  ....  18*5 

Jarrow  Colliery  Seam  0*6209  ....  89  ....  11 

Bentham  Seam 0*7278  ....  68  ....  28*7    ....            ....    3'3 
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Graham  {PkU.  Mag.  J.  28,  437)  foond  tbe  following: 

Sp.  gr.  Mareh-gas.    Nitrogen.   Oxygen. 

FiTe-qnarter  Seam,  Gateshead  Collieiy....     0*6802  ....     94*2     ....       4*5     ....     13 

Beosham  Seam,  Hebbum  Colliery    0'6327  .^.  ....  ....     0*6 

KiUingworth  CoUiery 0*6306  ....     82-5    ....     16-5    ....     I'O 

These  three  gases  are  perfectly  free  from  olefiaiit  gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  For:  100  vol.  mixed  with  100  vol.  chlorine, 
placed  in  the  dark  for  18  hours,  and  then  washed  with  potash-lev,  take 
up  only  5  vol.;  and  the  pure  marsh-gas  prepared  from  acetates  takes  up 
quite  as  much  when  similarly  treated.  Phosphorus  does  not  bum  in  a 
gaseous  mixture  which  contains  but  j^  of  defiant  gas  or  of  the  vapour 
of  any  other  hydrocarbon;  but  in  the  above-mentioned  pit-gases  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  brightly;  hence  they  must  be  free  from  these  hydrocarbons. 
—Platinum-black  does  not  alter  tbe  volume  of  the  three  gases  in  24  hours^ 
and  produces  neither  water  nor  carbonic  acid;  but  on  the  addition  of 
I  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  condensation  begins  even  in  three  minutes ;  and 
if  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  be  added,  the  gas  will  render  lime-water 
turbid  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Potassium  fused  in  pit-gas  does  not 
become  covered  with  the  green,  fusible  substance  which  carbonic  oxide 
forms  with  it,  but  merely  produces  the  trifling  expansion  thai  it  would 
produce  in  the  gas  obtainea  from  acetates,  prolmbly  due  to  separation  of 
hydrogen.  (Graham.) 

The  pit-gas  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  the  oldest  coal-formation  in 
the  Saarbriick,  contains,  according  to  Bischof,  neither  oxygen,  carbonic 
oxide,  nor  vapour  of  oily  hydrocarbons  condensable  by  oil  of  vitriol;  but 
small  quantities  of  defiant  gas,  and  likewise  the  following: 


Wellesweiler  Pit 

Marsh- 
Sp.  gr.              gas. 
0-5742     ....     87-43 

Olefiaat 

gas. 

....     6-05     .... 

1*90 

2-22 
14-36 

Caibonic 
add. 
....    4-30 

Gerhard's  Pit  

0-6513     ....     79-84 

....    3-90 

The  presence  of  olefiant  gas  is  indicated  by  Bischof  s  experiments  with 
chlorine  and  oxyeen,  but  not  by  those  inade  with   oxide  of  copper, 
to  Bischof, 


According  to  Bischof,  also,  the  pit-gas  is  produced,  not  by  fire  but  by 
putrefaction;  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  proceeds,  not  from  the  air, 
out  from  putrefied  nitrogenous  matter.  From  the  bore-hole  of  an  Arte- 
sian well  at  Liekweg  in  the  Schaumburg,  which  penetrates  into  the  new 
coal-formation  of  the  lias,  there  issues,  probably  from  the  highly  car- 
boniferous shale,  a  gas  which  bums  wiui  a  bluish  flame,  yellow  at  the 
apex,  and,  after  being  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  is  found  to  contain  79-10 
per  cent,  of  marsh-gas,  18-11  olefiant  gas,  and  4-79  of  an  incombustible 
gas,  probably  nitrogen,  but  neither  carbonic  oxide,  nor  any  vapour  con- 
densable by  oil  of  vitriol.  (Bischof.) 

3.  Marsh-gas  likewise  issues  from  the  earth  in  places  more  or  less 
removed  from  coal-strata.  From  the  argillaceous  banks  of  a  stream  at 
Bedlay,  7  English  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  at  least  three  from  the  coal- 
formation,  there  issues  a  mixture  of  87 '5  vol.  marsh-gas  and  12*5  air, 
which,  if  set  on  fire,  continues  to  bum  with  a  yellow  flame  for  five 
weeks;  the  gas  issues  in  largest  quantity  and  with  greatest  force  from 
the  stream  itself.  (Th.  Thomson,  IV.Ed,  Phil.  J.  1,  67.)— The  gas  which 
maintains  the  Sacred  Fire  of  Baku,  is  marsh-gas,  mixed  with  6  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  also  with 
vapour  of  rock-oil;  hence  the  gas,  when  analyzed  by  means  of  oxide 
of  copper  ignited  in  a  tube,  yiel£  too  much  carbon  (77*5C  and  22*5H). 
(Hess,  J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  5 14.)— IT  A  remarkable  evolution  of  gas  from  the 
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earth  has  been  observed  at  the  Tillage  of  Gharlemonty  in  Staffordshire; 
a  workman  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  absence  of  all  yege- 
tation  near  the  spot.  By  fixing  tubes  in  the  ground,  he  obtained  a 
constant  stream  of  gas,  which  barned  with  a  clear  pale  bluish  flame, 
giving  both  light  and  heat.  He  likewise  found  a  similar  issue  of 
gas  at  his  cottage,  150  yards  distant  from  the  place  where  he  first 
observed  it;  and  the  supply  was  so  abundant,  that  no  perceptible 
diminution  took  place,  even  after  the  gas  had  been  burnt  for  several 
weeks  from  nine  tubes.  The  spot  is  more  than  a  mile  from  any  coal- 
mine; but  many  disused  fissures  occur  in  the  same  locality,  and  the 
gas  probably  finds  its  way  through  these  from  the  lar?e  coal-strata  in 
the  neighbonrhood.  1000  yolnmee  of  the  gas  were  found  to  contain  996 
marsh-gas,  3  carbonic  acid,  and  1  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  Sp.  gr.  0'56126. 
It  contains  therefore  less  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  than  the  gas  which 
issues  from  bogs,  or  that  which  is  found  in  old  mines.  (S.  S.  Howard, 
Ckem.  Gae,  1849,409;  Inst.  1849,  406;  Jahreaber.  L.  4c  K.  1849,789.)  % 

Formation,     1 .  By  the  putrefaction  of  certain  organic  substances. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  such  substances,  or  by  passing  their  vapours 
through  a  red-hot  tube;  e,  g,,  wood,  turf,  coal,  resin,  fat,  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture,  in  very  variable  proportions, 
of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  and  defiant  gas,  together  with 
the  yapours  of  empyreumatic  oils  and  camphors. — Gaseous  mixtures  of 
this  nature  were  regarded  by  Saussure  (Gilh.  29,  287),  Berthollet  {GUb. 
34,  390),  Thomson  {Gilb.  34,  417),  and  Murray  (in  his  System  of 
Chemistri/),  as  peculiar  simple  gases,  which  they  designated  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Oxycarbureited  uydrogen  Gas.  On  the  contrary,  Cruik- 
shank,  W.  Henry  {Ann,  Phil,  15,  37),  Dalton  {System,  2,  260),  and  H. 
Davy  {Elements,  1,  283),  adopted  the  simpler  hypothesis,  more  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  that  these  so-called  oxycar- 
buretted  hydrogen  gases  are  mixtures  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  yields  the 
oxygen,  with  hydrogen  and  various  hydrocarbons;  any  required  oxycar] 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  may,  indeed,  be  obtained  by  mixing  carbonic 
oxide  with  the  last-mentioned  gases.  The  mixtures  may  be  freed  from 
defiant  gas  by  chlorine  in  the  dark,  or  by  iodine;  the  residual  gas,  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas,  exploded  with  excess 
of  oxygen;  the  diminution  of  volume  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  absorption  with  caustic  potash;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  three  gases  in  the  mixture,  then  determined  by 
calculation.  A  measured  volume,  e.g.,  100  vol.  of  such  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  marsh-gas,  is  mixed  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  oxygen,  more  than  sufiSicient  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
tlie  gas,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  The  residual 
gas  is  measured;  hydrate  of  potash  then  introduced  into  it ;  and  when 
the  absorption  is  complete,  the  residual  gajs  is  also  measured.  This  residue, 
deducted  from  the  volume  of  oxygen  introduced,  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  (=0)  consumed  in  the  combustion.  The  decrease  of  bulk  caused 
by  the  potash  gives  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  produced  (=C).  From 
these  data^  we  may  calculate  (the  quantity  of  combustible  gas  being 
made  =  100  yd.),  first,  the  hydrogen  =100—0;  then  the   marsh-gas 

2- .  2kikA,  lastly,  the  carbonic  oxide,  =  0  minus  the  marsh-gas.—* 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  analyzed  also  contains  nitrogen,  the  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue  left  after  the  action  of  the 
potash  most  first  be  determined  eudiometrically,  and  the  quantity  of 
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uitrogen  thus  found  deducted  from  the  gaseous  mixture,  and  reckoned 
with  the  oxygen  consumed.  For  further  details,  vid,  Sylvester  (Ann. 
Phil,  2,  215;  also  Sckw,  33,  234),  and  particularly,  Bischof  {Sckw.  37, 
133);  also  Regnault  {Ooura  ilemerUaire  dc  Chimie.  Paris,  2me  £d.  pp. 
73—103). 

3.  By  heating  acetic  acid  or  acetone  with  excess  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the 
heat  being  kept  below  redness.  (Persoz,  Bevue  acieTUi/,  1,  51;  Dumas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  92.)     For  acetic  acid: 

C<H*0*  «  CO*  +  C»H<; 

for  acetone,  in  which  case  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash  takes  part 

in  the  action: 

C«H«Os  +  2H0  =  CCH  +  2C»H*. 

The  carbonic  acid  produced  remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali. 

Alcohol-vapour  passed  through  a  nearly  red-hot  tube  filled  with 
baryta^  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  baryta^  and  a 
kind  of  marsh-gas — which  has  the  same  density  as  ordinary  marsh-gas, 
requires  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  to  bum  it,  and  produces  the  same 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  its  combustion;  but  nevertheless  exhibits  a 
totally  different  reaction  with  bromine  (p.  256).  (Pelouze  &  Millon, 
Ann,  Pharm,  33,  185.)  The  gas  obtained  by  this  process  is  not  pure 
marsh-gas,  but  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with  defiant  gas  and  hydrogen, 
perhaps  also  with  carbonic  oxid.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Compt  rend,  10,  260; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  31 4.^ 

Whether  the  gas  evolved  during  the  solution  of  cast-iron  in  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  marsh-gas,  as  sometimes  supposed,  or 
merely  hydrogen  charged  with  the  vapour  of  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  is  a 
point  not  yet  decided  (comp.  V.,  216,  217). 

Preparation.  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda, 
2  pts.  hydrate  of  potash,  and  3  pts.  lime,  is  heated  in  a  retort.  (Dumas.) 
The  lime  preserves  the  retort  from  corrosion  by  the  hydrate  of  potash. 
This  method  yields  the  purest  gas. — Persoz  passes  the  vapour  of  acetone 
slowly  through  a  U-shaped  tube  of  glass  or  iron,  in  which  hydrate  of 
potash  is  heated  to  fusion;  the  gas  thus  produced  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  fiy  stirring  the  mud  of  a  stagnant  pool;  collecting  the  gas,  as  it 
bubbles  up,  in  inverted  bottles  filled  with  water,  and  having  funnels 
inserted  into  their  mouths ;  and  agitating  it  with  milk  of  lime  to  remove 
carbonic  acid  and  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  may  be  present. — The 
marsh-gas  thus  obtained  contains  for  100  vol.  of  pure  gas,  7  vol  nitrogen, 
according  to  W.  Henry,  and  28  vol.  nitrogen,  according  to  Saussure. 
These  128  vol.  (100  marsh-gas  -|-  28  nitrogen)  exploded  with  excess  of 
oxygen,  consume,  not  200  but  224  vol.  oxygen,  ana  produce,  not  100  but 
103  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  perhaps  because  the  nitrogen  belongs  essentially 
to  the  compound.  (Th.  Saussure,  M^.  de  Genive,  8, 184.^ 

3.  The  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood, 
peat,  or  coal,  or  by  passing  alcohol- vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  freed 
from  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  a<;id  by  milk  of  lime,  then  from  defiant 
gas  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  dark,  and,  lastly,  from  the  excess  of 
chlorine  by  again  treating  it  with  milk  of  lime. — After  this  treatment 
the  marsh-gas  is  merely  contaminated  with  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide. 
According  to  Bischof,  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  by  heated  potassium, 
because  the  marsh-gas  appears  to  be  likewise  decomposed  during  the 
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heating. — W.  Henry  (Ann,  FhU.  25,  428)  washes  coal-gas  with  chlorine- 
water,  and  with  po^h  to  remove  the  excess  of  chlorine;  then  mixes  it 
with  1^  vol.  oxygen,  and  passes  it  into  a  retort  containing  spongy 
platinum  heated  to  177°,  at  which  temperature  all  the  hydrogen  and 
carhonic  oxide  hurn  away,  hut  none  of  the  marsh-gas.  He  then  removes 
the  resulting  carbonic  acid  by  potash,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  by  means 
of  a  suitable  reagent.  Marsh-gas  then  remains,  contaminated  only  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  Iodine  likewise  serves  to  purify  coal-gas 
from  all  other  Kinds  of  carburetted  hydrogen -gas,  with  some  of  which  it 
forms  liquid,  with  others  solid  compounds;  whereas,  in  marsh-gas,  it 
remains  unaltered  and  preserves  its  lustre.  (Graham,  Chemie,  2, 103.) 

Properties.  Colourless  gas.  Refractine^  power  (I.,  95). — Density 
=  0-5576  (Thomson),  0*6  (Dalton),  0-6— 0*78  (W.  HeniV).  Does  not 
support  the  combustion  of  other  bodies.  Highly  combustiole.  Neutral. 
According  to  some  observers,  it  has  a  faint,  unpleasant  odour;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Erdmenger  &  Krug  v.  Nidda,  also  according  to  Bischof  and 
Graham,  it  is  inodorous.  Tasteless.  When  inhaled,  it  is  only  negatively 
deleterious,  like  hydrogen  (II.,  45).  Miners  who  often  breathe  an  air 
containing  -^  of  marsh-gas,  do  not  lose  their  health  from  it ;  when  they 
breathe  a  mixture  still  richer  in  marsh-gas,  they  feel  a  slight  pressure  on 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  eyes ;  but  this  effect  soon  goes  off  when  they 
get  into  the  open  air.  (Bischof.) 

Vol.  Density. 

2C   12     ....     75  C-vapour 2     ....     08320 

4H  4     ....     25  H-gas  4     ....     0*2772 

(?H*    16     ....  100  Marsh-gaa   2     ....     11092 

1  0-5546 

DecomposUiMis.  1.  When  electric  dischar^s  are  repeatedly  passed 
through  this  gas  (Dalton),  or  when  the  polar  platinum  wires  of  a  voltaic 
battery  are  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition  within  it,  or  when  it  is  several 
times  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  converted,  with  deposition  of 
charcoal,  into  pure  hydrogen  gas,  which  occupies  twice  the  original 
volume.  When  6200  electric  sparks  are  passed,  in  the  space  of  30  hours, 
through  perfectly  dry  pit-^as  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  only  ^  of  the 
marsh-gas  is  decomposed,  although  the  gas  ceases  to  expand  lonff  before 
the  passage  of  the  sparks  is  terminated.  The  charcoal  separated  in  this 
decomposition  has  a  strong  odour  of  tui-pentine.  The  complete  decom- 
position which  Dalton  obtained  was  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture in  his  gas.  (Bischof.)  Pit-gas  is  also  but  imperfectly  decomposed 
hy  passing  it  repeatedly  through  a  white-hot  porcelain  tube.  The  gas 
ceases  to  expand  after  it  has  been  passed  four  times  through  the  tube, 
and  after  the  tenth  passage,  only  ^  of  the  marsh-gas  is  decomposed.  The 
gas,  when  thus  treated,  acquires  an  empyreumatio  odour.  If,  after 
passing  through  the  ignited  tube,  it  be  conducted  into  a  Liebig*s  bulb- 
apparatus  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  yellow  drops  condense  in  the  tube  of 
the  apparatus,  and  flow  into  the  oil  of  vitriol.  This  liquid  gradually 
acquires  a  dark  brown  colour  and  strong  empyreumatio  odour,  and 
becomes  covered  in  the  first  bulb  with  greenish  drops,  which,  on  cooling, 
partly  solidify  in  greenish  masses.  The  oil  of  vitriol,  on  being  diluted 
with  water,  yields  an  inconsiderable  precipitate,  and  is  converted  into  a 
light  brown,  sweet-smelling  liquid.  If  the  bulb  contains  alcohol  instead 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  tube  of  the  apparatus  becomes  filled  with  fumes, 
which  condense  in  brownish  yellow  drops,  and  impart  to  the  alcohol  a 
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oontinoally  deepening  wine^yellow  colonr,  and  an  odoar  like  tbat  of 
turpentine;  in  the  glass  tube  which  is  connected  by  a  stopper  with  the 
porcelain  tube,  a  white  sublimate  collects,  coloured  by  a  brown  liquid. 
The  alcohol  appears  to  absorb  all  these  empyrenmatio  products.  It 
appears  then  that,  in  addition  to  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  various  empy- 
reumatic  products  are  eliminated.  The  charcoal  deposited  in  the  porce- 
lain tube  is  brownish  yellow  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  which  is  com- 
paratively cool,  but  in  the  hotter  part  it  is  deposited  in  strongly  lustrous 
graphitic  laminsB,  which  roll  up  into  tubes  an  inch  long.  The  graphite 
found  in  the  fissures  of  Plutonic  rocks  has  perhaps  been  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  tbe  passage  of  marsh-gas  [or  some  other  hydrocarbon] 
while  the  rock  was  still  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

2.  The  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  moderately  bright 
flame,  yellow  above  and  bluish  below:  2  vol.  marsh-gas  mixed  with  4  or 
more  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  exploded  in  the  detonating  tube  by  the 
electric  spark,  consume  4  vol.  oxygen,  and  form  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas. 
(Dalton,  W.  Henry,  H.  Davy,  Dumas.)  The  2  vol.  C-vapour  with  2  vol. 
O'gtLB  form  2  vol.  CO*-gas;  and  the  4  vol.  H  with  2  vol.  0  form  water. 
When  2  vol.  marsh-gas  are  exploded  with  only  2  vol.  oxygen,  2  vol.  car- 
bonic oxide  and  2  vol.  hydrogen  are  produced,  without  any  change  of 
volume.  (Dalton.)  In  this  case,  2  vol  C-vapour  with  1  vol.  0  form  2  vol. 
CO;  and  of  the  4  vol.  H,  2  volumes  unite  with  1  voL  0,  and  form  water, 
the  other  2  volumes  remaining  unaltered.  According  to  Dalton,  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  occasionally  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Since  1  vol.  marsh-gas  requires  2  vol.  oxygen  to  bum  it  completely,  it 
likewise  requires  9'53  voL  of  common  air  (21  :  100=2  :  9'53).  A  mix- 
ture of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  7  or  8  vol.  air  may  be  ignited  even  by  a  small 
electric  spark,  and  detonates  more  strongly  than  any  other  mixture  of 
the  same  gas  with  air;  but  not  so  strongly  as  ordinary  detonating  gas. 
As  the  proportions  deviate  from  that  of  1  : 7,  the  explosion  becomes 
weaker,  and  requires  a  stronger  electric  spark  to  induce  it;  and  when  the 
excess  of  either  gas  reaches  a  certain  limit,  the  mixture  is  no  longer 
explosive.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  15  vol.  air  is  not  set  on 
fire  by  the  electric  spark,  but  enlarges  the  flame  of  a  candle  held  within 
it;  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  2  vol.  air  bums  without  noise. 
(H.  Davy.)  The  explosion  is  strongest  with  a  seven-fold  measure  of  air, 
and  is  then  accompanied  with  a  yellow  flame;  when  the  quantity  of  air 
is  larger,  a  pale  blue  flame  passes  slowly  through  the  mixture;  with  20 
Tolumes  of  air,  the  mixture  will  no  longer  take  flre.  (Turner.)  1  vol. 
pit-gas  from  the  Wellesweiler  pit  (p.  250)  detonates  violently  with  7  vol. 
air,  but  slowly  and  feebly  with  16  volumes;  when  mixed  with  6  or  with  17 
vol.  air,  it  is  not  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark.  (Bischof.)  A  mixture 
of  marsh-gas  with  the  proper  quantity  of  air  or  oxygen  gas  may  also  be 
set  on  fire  by  flaming  bodies,  or  by  white-hot,  sparkling  iron,  but  not  by 
iron  at  a  red  heat;  it  is  therefore  much  less  inflammable  than  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  oxide,  and  less  also  than  oleflant  gas.  (H.  Davy.)  Neither  is 
it  inflamed  by  burning  tinder,  even  though  the  tinder  be  strongly  blown 
upon.  (Bischof.) 

Spongy  platinum  when  cold  does  not  set  fire  to  a  mixture  of  1  vol. 
marsh-gas  and  2  vol.  oxygen  (Dobereiner);  but  when  heated  above  190°,  it 
induces  slow  combustion.  (W.  Henry.)  If,  however,  detonating  gas 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  the  platinum  is  thereby  raised  to  a  red  heat^ 
and  then  brings  about  the  combustion  of  the  marsh-gas  itself.  (Dobe- 
teiner.)  A  ball  of  platinum  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  deto- 
Bating  gaa  and  from  \  to  10  vol  marsh-gas,  condenses  only  the  detonating 
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gas;  it  ifl  only  when  tbe  quantity  of  marsh-gas  is  reduced  to  less  than  ^  of 
the  detonating  gas  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced;  but  on  adding  more 
oxygen  to  the  mixture,  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  if  the  quantity  of 
detonating  gas  amount  to  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  marsh  gas. 
(W.  Henry.)  In  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  oxygen, 
spongy  platinum  heated  to  204°  induces  only  slow  combustion  of  the 
carbonic  oxide;  and  in  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  oxygen,  spongy  platinum  heated  to  249°  induces  slow  combustion 
only  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  (W.  Henry,  Ann,  Phil,  25, 
418.)  Oxidized  sulphide  of  platinum  (VI.,  231)  decomposes  marsh-gas, 
with  great  erolution  of  heat.  j^Dbbereiner.)  A  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and 
oxygen  is  not  altered  by  putretying  substances,  which  condense  detonating 
gas  (II.,  5).   (Saussure.) 

3.  A  dry  mixture  of  2  vol.  marsh-gas  and  4  vol.  chlorine  remains 
unaltered  in  the  dark,  but  detonates  by  the  electric  spark,  with  separa- 
tion of  charcoal  and  formation  of  somewhat  more  than  8  vol.  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  (H.  Davy.)     The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  few  days 
if  the  mixture  be  merely  exposed  to  light.  (Gby-Lussac  and  Thenard.) 
The  mixture,  in  whatever  proportions  it  may  be  made,  does  not  exhibit 
any  immediate  reaction  on  exposure  to  light ;  but  on  mixing  2  vol. 
marsh-gas  (prepared  from  acetate  of  potash)  with  6  voL  chlorine,  a  vio- 
lent explosion,  attended  with  destruction  of  the  containing  vessel,  soon 
takes  place,  even  in  diffused  daylight.  (Dumas.)  —  Equal  volumes  of 
Wellesweiler  pit-gas  and  chlorine  exert  no  action  upon  each  other,  even 
in  sunshine,  but  a  mixture  of  2  voL  chlorine  with  I  vol.  pit-gas  exposed 
to  sunshine  over  water,  detonates  very  slightly,  with  deposition  of  char- 
coal.   Sometimes  the  explosion  takes  place  immediately,  sometimes  not 
even  for  several  minutes,  viz.,  when  the  chlorine-gas  is  contaminated  with 
air.     The  explosion  is  more  quickly  produced  by  passing  the  marsh-gas, 
which  is  the  lighter  of  the  two,  into  the  chlorine,  than  the  contrary  way, 
because  in  the  former  case,  the  gases  mix  more  readily. — The  explosion 
succeeds  best  in  a  cylinder  1 1  inch  wide,  1 8  inches  high,  and  filled  to  the 
height  of  10  inches  with  the  mixture.     On  exposing  the  vessel  to  sun- 
shine, the  water  surrounding  the  bottom  sinks  at  first ;  then  white  fumes 
are  produced,  and  charcoal  is  deposited.     The  charcoal  has  a  sharp  taste 
like  that  of  mustard,  and  the  cylinder  smells  of  oil  of  defiant  gas. — If 
the  sun  is  but  slightly  obscured  by  a  cloud,  white  fumes  are  produced  and 
the  water  rises,  but  no  charcoal  is  deposited  ;  neither  does  any  explosion 
take  place,  even  if  the  sun  become  clear  again  during  the  experiment. 
When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  absorbed  by  the  water,  the 
vessel  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  contents  smell  strongly  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Bischof.) 

If  the  explosion  be  prevented  by  mixing  the  marsh-gas  with  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  chlorine  added  in  excess  gradually  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  an  oily  liquid  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform,  CHCl',  and  a  large  quantity  of  bichloride  of  caroon,  CKj\^ 
(Dumas) : 

C»H*  -h  Sa  «  CKH*  +  4HC1; 

the  chloroform  must  be  regarded  as  a  transition.prodnct.-*-Melsens  (Ann, 
Chim,  Phy9,  74,  110  ;  Ann,  Pharm.  35,  353  ;  also  /.  pr,  Chem.  21,  266) 
obtained  the  same  chloride  of  carbon,  CCl^  (accompanied,  however,  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  stellate  crystals),  with  light  carbnretted  hydrogen 
obtained  from  marshes,— a  proof  that  this  last-mentioned  gas  is  identical 
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with  that  prepared  from  the  acetates. — Marsh-gas  is  not  altered  by  pass- 
ing through  heated  chloride  of  sttlphnr,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  or 
pentachloride  of  antimony.  (Dumas.) 

In  presence  of  moisture,  and  in  the  light,  but  not  in  the  dark,  marsh- 
gas  is  slowly  decomposed  by  chlorine,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  car- 
bonic acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  (W.  Henry.) — When  at  least  8  v^ol.  chlorine 
are  mixed  with  2  v-ol.  marsh-gas,  2  At.  (or  2  vol.)  carbonic  acid  and  8  At. 
(or  1(5  vol.)  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced  : 

C«H*  +  8C1  +  4HO  =  2C02  +  8HC1. 

With  6  vol.  chlorine,  the  products  are  2  At.  (or  2  vol.)  carbonic  oxide 
and  6  At.  (or  12  vol.)  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C2H*  H-  6C1  +  2H0  «  2CO  +  6UCL 

Since  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  in  the  dark,  a  mixture  of 
marsh-gas  and  defiant  gas  may  be  freed  from  the  latter  by  adding  chlo- 
rine and  placing  the  mixture  in  the  dark  ;  the  defiant  gas  will  then  be 
condensed  in  the  form  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  may  be 
removed  from  the  marsh-gas  by  potash.  (W.  Henry.) — When  2  volumes 
of  W^ellesweiler  pit-gas  are  mixed  with  only  4  vol.  chlorine,  and  the  mix- 
ture left  over  water  for  5  hours  in  daylight,  there  remains,  after  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  potash,  1  vol.  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  burns  with  a  whitish  blue  flame.  (Bischof.)  [Is  there  no  carbonic 
oxide  formed  in  this  case  ?  ] 

Bromine  exerts  but  a  very  slow  decomposing  action  in  daylight  on 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  marshes,  but  acts  somewhat  differently  on 
the  gas  obtained  u'om  acetate  of  potash.  The  gas  obtained  from  alcohol 
by  heated  baryta  (fourth  mode  of  formation),  is  decomposed  by  bromine 
with  the  greatest  violence,  yielding  hydrohromic  acid  and  the  same  ethe- 
real liquid,  C^H*,Br',  that  is  obtained  by  bringing  olefiant  gas  in  contact 
with  bromine.  There  are,  therefore,  three  isomeric  varieties  of  C*H*  to 
be  distinguished.  (Pelouze  and  Millon,  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  185.) — But, 
according  to  Dumas  and  Stas  (GompL  rend,  10,  260 ;  also  «/.  pr,  Ohetn. 
20,  816),  the  gas  obtained  from  alcohol  and  baryta  is  a  mixture  of  marsh- 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  and  probably  also  carbonic  oxide. 

A  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  nitric  oxide  is  not  inflamed  by  the  elec- 
tric spark. 

4.  Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  absorb  marsh-gas  ;  but  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  water  and  sulphurous  acid  and 
deposition  of  charcoal  (Aime,  J.Phamt,  21,  86  ;  also  J,  pr.  Ghem.  6,  79.) 

C<ymbinaHon9.  Water  absorbs  -^j  of  its  volume  of  marsh-gas.  (Dalton.) 
—Certain  organic  liquids  likewise  absorb  it  in  small  quantity. 

Methylic  Ether  or  Methyl-ether.    CH^O  =  (7H»,H0. 

Discovered  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phps.  58,  19). — 
Oxide  of  Methyl,  Wood-ether; — HoUdther,  Methylendther,  MeUtyloxydy 
(Berz.)  ; — Oxyde  de  Methyle,  Hydrate  de  Methylene.  (Dumas  and  Peli- 
got.) [Nalaforme.] 

Formatwn.  By  heatins^  wood-spirit,  C'H*0*,  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Dum. 
Pol.),  or  with  excess  of  pulverized  anhydrous  borax  (Ebelmen,  N,  Ann* 
Chim.  Phys.  16,  138). 
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Preparation,  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit  is  heated  with  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol^ 
and  the  resulting  methyl-ether  gas  placed  in  contact  with  caustic  potash 
for  several  hours  to  free  it  from  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid.— -Some- 
times the  gas  is  contaminated  with  vapour  of  sulphate  of  meth  jl,  which 
gives  it  a  garlic  odour.  (Dumas,  Peligot.) — Kane  {Ann.  Pkarm.  19,  166) 
passes  the  gas  evolved,  by  heating  equal  measures  of  wood-spirit  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  through  milk  of  lime,  and  then  into  water  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  which  absorbs  the  gas  abundantly.  From  this  solution  he 
evolves  it  in  a  state  of  purity  by  eentle  heating,  and  dries  it  by  passing 
it  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties,  Colourless  gas,  which  does  not  liauefy  at  —15^  Sp.  gr. 
1*617.     Neutral  towards  vegetable  colours.     Of  ethereal  odour. 

According  to  Dumas  &  Peligot. 

2C   12        ....         6218 

3H  3         ....         1304 

lO  8         ....        34-78 


C«H»0 23        ....       30000 


Vol.  Density.                         Or:              Vol.  Density. 

C-vaponr 2  ....  0*8320  ClP-gas  2  ....     09706 

H-gas 3  ....  0-2079  Vapoor  of   water....     1  ....     0*6239 

O-gaa  i  ....  0-5546 

Methyl-ether  gas    ....     1       ....     1*5945  Methyl-ether  gas ....     1     ....     1*5945 

C?H*,HO  (7%.  1)  =  C»HO,H»  (Th,  2)  =  C»H»,0  (Bad.)  [=  ^^1 }  0.— 

(Williamson;  Gerhardt;  Chancel.)]  According  to  the  radical-theory,  it 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  radical  Methyl  =  C*H'. — It  is  poljrmeric  with 
alcohol,  C^H'O',  and  has  the  same  vapour-density  as  the  latter. 

Decompositions,  Methyl-ether  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums 
with  a  flame  like  that  of  alcohol.  (It  is  blue,  and  gives  scarcely  any 
light.  Kane,) — 1  volume  of  the  gas  consumes  in  the  detonating  tube 
3  vol.  oxygen,  and  forms  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  (Dumas  &  Peligot)  ; 
2  vol.  oxygen  gas  convert  the  2  vol.  carbon- vapour  into  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid;  1  vol.  oxygen  gas,  together  with  the  ^  vol.  already  contained  in  the 
ether,  converts  the  3  vol.  hydrogen  into  water. 

2.  Methyl-ether  gas  mixed  perfectly  dry  with  chlorine  first  forms 
white  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  explodes  and 
bursts  the  apparatus.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  70,  379.)  If  the 
explosion  be  prevented  by  causing  the  two  gases  to  come  together  in  a 
larse  globe  from  two  tubes  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  they  form 
hyarochloric  acid,  and  condense  into  a  liquid,  CH'CIO,  which,  oy  the 
further  action  of  chlorine,  is  first  converted  into  CHCPO,  and  afterwards, 
in  sunshine,  into  C*C1'0.  (Regnault,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  71,  396.)  — 
Methyl-ether  gas  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  passing  through  chloro- 
snlphuric  acid,  SCIO*.  (Regnault) 

3.  Methyl-ether  gas,  passed  through  heated  potash-lime,  yields  free 
hydrogen  and  formiate  of  potash,  which,  by  a  stronger  heat,  is  converted 
into  carbonate  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  73,  157): 

C«H«0  +  KO  +  2H0  «  C?HKO*  +  H*. 

Combinations,  Water  at  18^  absorbs  37  volumes  of  methyl-ether 
gas,  thereby  acquiring  an  ethereal  odour  and  peppery  taste.  (Dum.  Pel.). 
The  water  acquires  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  and  gives  off 
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the  gaa  whon  gently  heated.  (Kane.)-— Oil  of  Titriol  ahsorhs  the  gas  more 
abandantl  J  thui  water,  and  gives  it  off  partially  on  being  dilated  with  water. 
Wood-^spirit  and  alcohol  likewise  absorb  the  gas  much  more  abnndantljf 
than  water.  (Dnmas  &  Peligot.) 

Wood*spirit|  Methylic  Alcohol,  or  Methyl-alcohoL 

Colin.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  12,  206. — Dobereiner.  Sekw.  32,  487. — 

Macaire  &  Marcbt,  Jan.  Bibh  univ.  24^  126;  ako  Sekw,  40^  848. 

-^Rbichbnbach.  Schw.  69,  241. 
LiEBiG.     Ann,  Pharm.  10,  315. 
Dumas  &  Peligot.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  58,  5;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  1 ; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem,  3,  369. — Ann.  Chim,  Phy$,  61,  193;  also  •/.  pr. 

Chem.  8,  58. 
Kamb.    Phil.  Mag,  J,  10,  45  and  116;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  19,  164. 
Weidmann  &  ScHWEiZER.     Poffff.  43,  59Z,^^.  pr.  Chem.  23,  3. 
KuHLMANN.     Ann,  Pharm.  33,  208. 

Syn.  Pyroxylie  Spirit,  Wood-naphtha,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl; 
"^HoUgeitt,  hrenzlicher  Holtgeist,  hrenzlicher  Hohestiggeitt,  Juethyloxyd- 
Hydrat; — Esprit  de  hoii,  Esprit  pyroxylique,  Bihydrate  de  Methylene 
(Dum.  &  Pel.)  Hydrate  dioxide  de  mithyle.  [Nelefbrme.] 

Taylor  (TUloch's  Phil,  Mag,  60,  315)  in  1812,  first  obsenred  in 
Wood^negar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  in  the  dir  distillation  of  wood, 
an  alcoholic  liquid  which  he  regarded  ajs  the  ether  of  wood-vinegar; 
Colin,  in  1819,  declared  this  liqaid  to  be  acetone;  Dobereiner,  in  1821, 
pronounced  it  to  be  alcohol.  Macaire  &  Marcet,  who  however  examined 
a  specimen  contaminated  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyrenmatio  oil, 
declared  it  to  be  a  compound  sui  generis;  Reichenbach  took  it  for  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetone.  Ultimately  it  was  discovered  that  wood- 
vinegar  contains  at  least  three  peculiar  spirituous  liquids,  viz.,  yirood- 
spirit,  which  was  first  accurately  characterized  and  subjected  to  a  detailed 
investigation  by  Dumas  &  Peligot  in  1835; — Lignone,  examined  by  Om., 
Liebiff,  and  weidmann  &  Schweizer; — and  Acetone,  a  compound  pre* 
viousiy  known. 

^  According  to  Dnmas  &  Peligot,  the  proportion  of  methylic  alcohol  in 
wood-vinegar  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent.;  but  the  quantity  varies,  many 
samples  of  wood-vinegar  consisting  principally  of  methylic  alcohol,  others 
chiefly  of  lignone. — Wood-spirit  is  evolved  m  especial  abundance  when 
substances  consisting  of  woody  fibre  are  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  firadually  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury.  (P61igot,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  73,  218.) 

Preparation.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  there  is  obtained  a  tarry 
matter  called  Wood-tar,  and  a  watery  liquid  called  Wood-vinegar  or  Pyro- 
ligneous  acid.  This  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  wood-spirit,  lignone,  acetone,  acetate  of  methyl  (Reichenbach's 
Mesite),  aldehyde,  the  compound  called  Mesite  byWeidmann  &  Schweizer^ 
empyreumatic  oils,  pyroxan thine,  and  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 
By  distilling  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  from  this  wood-vinegar,  we  obtain 
crude  Wood-spirit,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  more  volatile  matters,  viz., 
acetic  acid,  ammonia^  methylic  alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl,  lignone,  acetone, 
aldehyde,  mesite^  pyroxanthioe^  and  volatile  empyreumatic  oils. 
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1 .  Tbe  wood-Tinegar  poured  off  from  the  tar  is  distilled  till  -^  has 
passed  over;  this  -^-^  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  slaked  lime,  the  watery 
portion  being  each  time  left  behind;  and  the  rectified  product  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  precipitate  tar  and  fix  the  ammonia  which  has 
been  set  free.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  again  repeatedly  distilled  over 
slaked  lime,  till  it  mixes  with  water  without  turbidity,  no  longer  turns 
brown  in  the  air,  or  exerts  any  action  on  vegetable  colours,  or  gives  a 
black  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  then  freed  from  the  still 
remaining  water  by  a  second  distillation  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
pounded  quicklime,  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  being  added  to  prevent  per- 
cussive ebullition.  All  these  distillations  must  be  performed  in  the  water- 
bath.  (Dumas  &  P61igot.) — ^Wood-spirit  cannot  be  dehydrated  by  chloride 
of  calcium,  because  that  substance  retains  it  with  great  force  (Dum.  Pel.) 

3.  The  empyreumatic  oils  are  not  completely  removed  by  these 
distillations  over  lime,  nor  even  by  distillation  over  potash  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Hence  the  crude  wood-spirit  must  be  saturated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  distilled  in  the  water-bath  as  long  as  any  excess  of  methyl- 
alcohol  passes  over  with  the  empyreumatic  oil,  lignone,  acetone,  &c. 
The  residue  mixed  with  water  and  again  heated  in  the  water-bath,  gives 
off  methyl-alcohol  perfectly  free  from  oil,  and  the  distillate  may  be 
dehydrated  by  two  distillations  over  quicklime.  (Kane.) 

Crude  wood-spirit  contains  water,  methyl-alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl, 
lignone,  and  the  mesite  of  Weidmann  &  Schweizer.  In  the  first  distil- 
lations with  lime,  methyl-alcohol  is  likewise  separated  from  the  acetate 
of  methyl.  When  the  distillate  has  thus  been  freed  from  empyreumatic 
oil,  it  may  still  contain,  in  addition  to  the  methyl-alcohol, — lignone, 
Weidmann  <fe  Schweizer*s  mesite,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
empjrrenmatic  oil  {Dumasin),  It  is  therefore  saturated  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  solution  aistilled  in  the  water-bath  without  further 
addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  (which  would  also  retain  lignone).  By 
this  treatment  the  lignone  and  the  mesite  are  made  to  pass  over,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  methyl-alcohol;  but  a  certain  portion  of 
empyreumatic  oil  remains  behind  with  the  compound  of  cnloride  of 
calcium  and  wood-spirit.  Hence,  on  mixing  this  residue  with  water  and 
distilling,  pure  methyl-alcohol  passes  over  at  first,  requiring  merely  to  be 
dehydrated  with  quicklime;  but  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  distillate 
become  continually  richer  in  empyreumatic  oil.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer, 
J.  pr.  Chem,  23,  4.  Comp,  Vblckel,  Fogg.  83,  272,  577  j  Chem.  Qaz. 
1852,  101.) 

Fropertief,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  6p.  gr.  0*798  at  20^ 
(Dum.  Pel.);  0-7938  at  25^  (Kopp,  Ann.  Fkarm,  55,  195);  0-81796  at  0** 
(Kopp,  Fogg,  72, 1 ;  Jakresber,  1847-8,  65);  0-8207 at 0°  (Pierre,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Fhys,  15,  325;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  61). — Boils,  under  a  pressure  of 
0*761  met.  at  66'5®  (Dum.  Pel.);  under  a  pressure  of  0*744  met.  at  60** 
(Kane);  under  a  pressure  of  0*7521  met.  in  contact  with  platinum  wire,  at 
66^  with  recently  ignited  charcoal  bound  round  with  platinum  wire,  at  65*5'* 
(Kopp);  under  a  pressure  of  0*759  met.  at  66  3**  (Pierre);  at  66  5**  (Persoz). 
•—Wood-spirit  exhibits  percussive  ebullition,  both  when  distilled  aJone  and 
with  lime,  even  in  the  water-bath  (Dum.  Pel.);  with  platinum  wire  it  boils 
pretty  quietly  (Kopp);  with  mercury  it  boils  quietly  (Dum.  Pel.,  Mitscher- 
fcch).— -Vapour-density,  1-120  (Dum.  Pel.);  1*1210  (Kane). — Has  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour,  resembling  that  of  alcohol  and  acetic  ether.  (Dam.  Pel.) 
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Damat  &  Weldmann 

P^ligot.         KuM.      &  Schweiier.      Ko|^. 

2C    12    ....    37-50    ....    37-7     ....    37-66    ....    37*46    ....    37*48 

4H   4     ....     12-50    ....     12-4     ....     12-39     ....     12-80    ....     1266 

20    „     16     ....     50-00    ....    49-9     ....     4995     ....     49*74     ....     4986 

C»H<0» 32    ....  10000    ....  1000    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ....  10000 

Vol.  Density.  Or:  Vol.        Density. 

C-Tapoor    2    ....     0-8320 

H-gas 4     ....    0-2772        Mcthylene-gaa 2    ....     0-9706 

O-gaa 1     ....     1-1093        Aqueous  vapour 2     ....     1-2479 

Metfayi-alcohol  Tapoiir ....     2    ....     2*2185  2     ....     2*2185 

1     ....     1-1092  1     ....     1-1092 

C«H«,H20» (Th.l)  =  (?HO,H«0 (2%. 2)  -  C»H>0  +  HO (Rad.)  -  ^^}o.    (William, 
■on;  Gerhardt;  Chanod;  vid,  p.  17.) 

JDeeamposUions,    In  the  circait  of  the  voltaic  battery,  anhydrouB 
wood-spirit  gives  off  no  gas  at  the  positive,  bat  pure  hydrogen  at  the 
negative  pole;  if  it  be  then  evaporated  with  liddition  of  a  little  water,  it 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  white  matter,  diffuses  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
finally  leaves  a  yellowish-white  resinous  mass.     Hence,  the  so-called 
anhydrous  wood-spirit  contains  water  of  hydration,  the  hydrogen  of  which 
is  set  free,  while  its  oxygen  remains  behind  and  converts  part  of  the 
wood-spirit  into  resin. — If  the  wood-spirit  contains  hydrate  of  potash  in 
solution,  the  evolution  of  gas  is  much  quicker,  and  is  produced  even  by 
batteries  of  a  few  pairs,  which  exert  no  action  on  pure  wood-spirit.    This 
influence  is  perceptible  even  when  the  quantity  of  potash-hydrate  amounts 
to  only  xiT.iTTT  P<^>  ^^^  ^^^  increased  evolution  of  hydrogen  thereby 
produced  far  exceeds  that  which  could  be  derived  merely  from  the  hydra- 
tion-water  in  the  hydrate  of  potash.     The  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved 
from  wood-spirit  containing  f^  pt.  of  potash-hydrate,  is  to  that  which 
is  evolved  in  a  voltameter  containing  acidulated  water,  and  placed  in  the 
same  circuit,  as  10  :  12. — When  the  electric  current  is  made  to  act  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  wood-spirit  containing  ^^  of  potash-hydrate — 
in  which  time  1  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  is  evolved — ^the  liquid  is  found  to 
contain  white  flakes— exhibits,  after  evaporation  with  water,  a  sharp, 
aromatic  taste,  and  leaves  a  small  brown  residue. — With  larger  quantities 
of  potash-hydrate,   carbonate  of  potash  is  likewise  formed;    a  small 
quantity  of  gas  is  also  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  being  probably 
derived  from  the  hydration-water  of  the  potash.     The  liquid  acquires  a 
sharp  taste,   becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  assumes  a 
yellow  colour,  probably  from  separation  of  an  oily  or  ethereal  substaaoe. 
(A.  Connell,  Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  4,  1837,  March.) 

2.  Wood-spirit  set  on  fire  in  the  air  bums  with  a  flame  like  that  of 
alcohol.  (Dumas  &  P61igot.)  The  flame  is  pale  blue,  somewhat  reddened 
at  the  apex,  and  gives  less  light  than  an  alcohol-flame.  (Gm.) — A  small 
quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  suflicient  to  colour  the  flame  quite  green, 
whereas  the  flame  of  alcohol  to  which  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
the  same  acid  has  been  added,  merely  acquires  a  green  border.  (Ebelmen, 
y.  Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  16,  138.) — -Wood-spirit,  dropped  on  platinum* 
black,  takes  fire  and  bums,  producing  carbonicacia  and  water.  (Dum. 
Pel.)    Platinum-black  prepared  from  platinate  of  soda  by  the  action  of 
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formic  acid,  sets  fire  to  wood-epirit  immediately;  platinam-black  obtained 
from  the  sinc-alloy  sets  fire  to  raponr  of  wood-spirit  mixed  with  air. 
(Ddbereiner,  Schw.  66,  289;  Po^ff.  37,  548.) — Wood-spirit  remains 
unaltered  in  vessels  containing  air;  but  when  placed,  together  with 
platinum-black,  under  a  receiver  not  exhausted  of  air,  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  heat,  into  formic  acid  (Dum.  Pel.)  : 

C?H*0»  +  <y  -  C«H»0<  +  2H0. 

Spouffy  platinum  moistened  with  wood-spirit  does  not  act  upon  the  air; 
but  if  moistened  at  the  same  time  with  strong  caustic  potash,  it  often 
becomes  heated  to  redness,  and  converts  the  wood-spirit,  first  into  formic 
acid,  and  afterwards  into  water  and  carbonic  acia.  (Dbbereiner,  Ann. 
Fbarm.  53,  145.) 

3.  When  dry  chlorine  sas  is  passed  through  wood-<spirit,  every  bubble 
produces  flame  and  detonation,  with  separation  of  charcoal  and  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  any  bubbles  pass  through  without  producing 
inflammation,  and  mix  with  the  vapour  of  wood-spirit  above  the  liquid,  a 
still  more  violent  explosion  is  pix>duced.  (Kane.) — Wood-spirit  snaken 
into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas  ^ves  out  scarcely  any  heat,  and 
acts  but  slowly  even  in  sunshine.  AUk)  when  wood-spirit  is  distilled  in  the 
shade  and  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  decomposition  takes  place  so  slowly 
that  the  distillation  in  chlorine  must  be  frequently  repeated  before  the 
formation  of  hvdrochloric  acid  ceases.  In  this  reaction,  there  are  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  two  chlorinated  liquids  of  very  dif- 
ferent volatility;  the  less  volatile  of  the  two  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  ammonia.  (Dum.  Pel.) 

When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  flask  containing  wood- 
spirit,  and  carefully  protected  from  light  (in  order  to  avoid  explosion  9a 
much  as  possible),  then  through  a  glass  condensing-tube  with  a  receiver 
attached  to  it, — the  wood-spirit  being  gently  heated  as  soon  as  the  most 
violent  action  is  over,  in  onier  to  drive  out  the  hydrochloric  acid  which 
forms  in  large  quantity, — two  liquids  are  ultimately  found  in  the  flask, 
the  upper  one  bemg  mobile  and  strongly  acid,  and  the  lower,  viscid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  hiffh  boiling  point,  but  distilling 
easily  with  water,  and  having  a  sharp,  bitmg  taste,  it  contains  21*85  G, 
1-36  H,  66-41  CI  and  1038  0;  hence  its  formula  is  probably  C^HKJPO*. 
When  decomposed  with  alkalis,  it  yields  an  acid  which  exerts  a  reducing 
action,  and  is  therefore,  perhaps,  formic  acid,  together  with  a  new  chlo- 
rine-compound which  has  a  lower  boiling  point,  and  resembles  chloroform, 
but  has  a  different  odour.  (Kane.) 

In  winter  and  in  the  shade,  dry  chlorine  gas  passed  through  anhy- 
drous wood-spirit,  does  not  produce  fiery  explosion,  notwithstanding  the 
great  evolution  of  heat  which  accompanies  the  action;  but  in  sunshine, 
combustion  and  explosion  are  produced.  If  the  liquid  be  afterwards 
warmed  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  chlorine,  two  strata  are  formed; 
the  upper  of  these  is  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  oily  and  amounts  to  •)-  of  the  wood-spirit  used,  is  methylio 
chloral  {vid.  in/,). — ^If,  however,  the  wood-spirit  contains  water  even  in 
small  proportion,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  much  more  violent;  and  if 
the  liauid,  after  perfect  saturation  with  chlorine,  be  heated  towards  the 
end  ot  the  process,  it  does  not  separate  into  two  strata;  but  on  the  addition 
of  water,  a  small  Quantity  of  an  oily  liquid  separates,  which,  however, 
is  not  methylic  chloral,  but  xylitic  chloral  {q.  v.)  composed  of:  29*19  G, 
d-09  H,  57-79  Gl,  9*93  0=C»H*C1H)».    The  mdhyUo  chloral  obtained' 
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with  anhydrous  wood'-spirit  [which,  how6Ter,  by  no  means  corresponds 
to  the  chloral  of  alcohol],  forms,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  pale  yellow  oil,  much  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  pungent  odour  which  excites  tears,  and  a  biting  taste.  This 
oil  contains  241 6  C,  271  H,  59*44  CI,  and  13*69  0  ;  hence  its  formula  is 
C"HK^1'0^  It  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  the  first  portions 
of  liquid  which  pass  over  being  colourless,  and  the  latter  portions  some- 
what yellowish,  out  very  little  altered  in  composition.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  potash;  but  caustic  potash  oonyerts  it  into  cliloride 
of  potassium,  formiate  of  potash,  acetate  of  potash,  and  sesquichloride  cf 
formyl,  2(C'H)CP,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

3CnH»Cl*0»  +  9K0  +  8HO  -  9KCI  +  2C»HH)<  +  6C*HH)»  +  2C*H«CH. 

( Weidmann  Sc  Schweizer,  J.  pr,  Chem,  23,  1 2.)-->Considering  the  discre- 
pancy between  Kane's  analysis  and  that  by  Weidmann  &  Schweiier, — 
the  improbability  that  chlorine  should  convert  a  compound  containing 
only  2  At.  C  into  another  containing  12  At.  G,  and  that  acetic  acid  con- 
taining 40  should  be  produced  from  wood-spirit  containing  20 — besides 
the  extremely  complicated  numerical  relations  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound  by  potash,  and  the  improbable  formula  of  the  scHsalled  sesqoi- 
chloride  of  formyl, — it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  decomposition-pro- 
duct of  wood-spirit  by  chlorine  should  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity 
and  further  examined. 

IT  Bouis  finds  that  when  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  [pure  I] 
wood-spirit  in  difiused  daylight,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  acquires  a 
transient  rose-colour,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  a  combustible  gas 
which  bums  with  a  green  fiame,  and  afterwards  carbonic  acid;  and  if  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  stopped  as  soon  as  an  oily  liquid  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  then  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours, 
a  large  quantity  of  funnel-shaped  crystals  are  formed  in  it,  having  tho 
composition  O^^H^CIH)^  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  ia 
alcohol  and  ether,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  volatile;  they  melt  at  50% 
forming  a  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  at  75%  but  is  then  decomposed,  with 
constant  rise  of  boiling  point.  Bouis  designates  these  crystals  by  the 
name  of  dUoramesUate  of  methylene;  and  supposes  the  compound  to  be 
formed  from  methylcU,  C*H^O^  as  follows: 

2C«H«0*  +  8C1  -  CWH»0CPO<  +  2C0»  +  6HC1. 

The  methylal  may  either  have  been  formed  from  the  wood-spirit  by  the 
action  of  chlorine;  thus: 

3(?H40«  +  2Cl  «  CHSQ*  +  2HC1  +  2H0 ; 

or,  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  purifying  wood-spirit,  it  may  have 
b^n  already  present  in  that  liquid. — If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  on  the 
wood- spirit  be  further  continued,  the  crystals  already  formed  disappear, 
and  the  whole  liquid  becomes  oily.  The  ultimate  product  is  an  oily 
liquid  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition  0*H'01H>*. 
"When  this  oily  liquid  (whose  vapour  irritates  the  ejes  strongly  and 
attacks  the  skin)  is  exposed,  without  washing,  to  the  air,  it  solidifies  in 
white  crystals,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  yields  the  compound  in  large  regular  crystals,  whicn 
have  but  a  faint  odour.  They  melt  at  35°,  and  the  liquid  beffius  to 
boil  at  75%  but  undergoes  decomposition  attended  with  rise  cl  boiling 
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point.  Tfao  composition  of  these  crystals  corresponds  to  the  formula, 
C*H'C1*0*H-  8H0.  Alkalis  act  strongly  upon  them.  In  vacuo,  thev  give 
off  water  and  effloresce.  Distiiled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  thej 
yield  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  C*H*C1H)',  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  absorbs  water,  and  is  converted  into  crystals.  The  compounds, 
CHKUW,  and  t]J*H*Cl*0',  may  be  regarded  as  acetone,  in  which  part  of 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  (^.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyn.  21^  111; 
abstr.  Jakret^)er,  L,  A  K,  \  847-8,  670.)  IT 

By  distilling  wood-spirit  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric 
acid  a  yellowish  distillate  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  washed  with 
water,  is  colourless,  not  inflammable,  has  an  unpleasant  odour  and  sour 
taste:  Huile  cklaramethj/lique.  (Aim^,  Ann,  Ch%m,  Phy$.  64,  219 j  also 
J.pr,  Chem,  12,  188.) 

A  solution  of  16  pts.  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  portion  and  distilled  with  1  part  of  wood-spirit,  yields  chloro- 
form (Dum.  Pel): 

C?HH)»  +  4C1  -  C«HC1»  +  2H0  +  HCl. 

4.  Aqueous  wood-spirit  mixed  with  potash  and  then  with  iodine  or 
bromine  till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  turbidity,  and  then  gently  evapo- 
rated, yields  iodoform  or  bromoform.  (Lefort,  Ucmpt,  rend,  23,  229.) 

5.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  wood-spirit  when  heated, 
evolving  vapours  of  hyponitrio  acid,  formic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  of 
nitric  ewer.  (Dum.  Pel.)— With  the  weaker  commercial  acid,  wood-spirit 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition j  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation  that  small  quantities  of  the  three  products  above-mentioned 
are  given  off.  (Dum.  Pel.) — A  mixture  of  equal  yolumes  of  wood-spirit 
and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  heated  in  a  test-tube  placed  in  the  water- 
bath,  exhibits  some  degree  of  intumescence,  and  when  half  the  liquid  has 
distilled  off,  leaves  a  yellowish  liquid  free  from  oxalic  acid.  (Gm.) — ^A 
mixture  of  wood-spint,  nitric  acid  and  iodine,  set  aside  for  some  time, 
deposits  yellow  crystals;  if  bromine  be  substitated  for  iodine,  a  heavy 
oil  is  produced,  (kimk,  Ann,  CMm,  Fhys,  64,  219;  also  Ann,  Pharm, 
23,  260.) 

6.  When  wood-spirit  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitric  acid,  as  in  preparing  fulminating  silver  with  alcohol,  only  a  feeble 
action  takes  place.  At  first  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  nitric  ether 
passes  over,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid,  a  white,  pulverulent  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  silver  is  deposited,  which  becomes  more  considerable  the  longer 
the  mixture  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  wood-spirit  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  added  to  it.  (Dum.  Pel.) — When  wood-spirit  is  mixed 
with  acid  mercuric  nitrate,  a  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  consisting 
of  a  yellowish  white,  resinous  mass,  which  rapidly  increases  on  boiling 
the  liquid  for  a  short  time,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  At.  mercuric 
formiate  with  1  At  mercuroos  nitrite;  but  by  continued  boiling  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  white,  pulverulent  mercuric  oxalate. 
(Dum.  Pel.) — The  yellowish  white,  resinous  precipitate  contains  75*30 
mercury,  4*80  C,  0'44  H,  2*7  N,  and  16*76  0,  and  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  formula  Hg*OH»N0"=2C»HHgOH-H^,N0».  (Dum.  Pel.)  [The 
formula  does  not  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  analysis.] 

7.  Wood-spirit  mixes  with  oil  of  vitriol,  producing  great  evolntion  of 
heat,  sufficient  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  Uie  wood-spirit  into  snlpho- 
methylic  acid,  which  crystaluxes  by  spontaneous  evi^ration.  (Dum. 
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A  mixture  of  I  pt.  wood-spirit  and  4  pts.  oil  of  ritriol  tiuma  broim- 
and  blackens  when  distilled,  not  swelling  np  so  much,  howerer,  as  a 
similar  mixture  made  with  alcohol;  and  from  the  bes^nning  to  the  end  of 
the  action,  gives  off  methyl-ether  gas,  accompanied  by  carbonic  and 
sulphurons  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  alliaceous  vapours  of  sulphate  of 
methyl. — If  the  mixture  contains  8  or  10  parts  of  oil  of*  vitriol  to  1  pt. 
of  wood-spirit,  the  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  methyL 
(Dum.  Pel.) 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  oil  of 
vitriol  rises,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  methylio  ether,  and  the  larger 
the  qtuntity  of  sulphate  of  methyl  which  passes  over;  the  latter  is  uso 
found  in  the  residue.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood-spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields  when 
heated,  first  wood-spirit,  then  sulphurous  (acid,  a  light  oil  (=  metfaol  = 
dnmasin),  acetic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  sulphate  of  methyl.  A  mixture 
of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  very  dark  brown-coloured 
and  viscid;  when  distilled,  it  swells  un  strongly,  and  does  not  give  off  a 
light  oil,  but  two  strata  of  liquid,  tne  upper  of  which  is  watery,  and 
contains  sulphurous  acid,  acetic  acid,  sulphomethylic  acid  and  acetote  of 
methyl,  together  with  a  very  small  <|uantity  of  wood-spirit, — and  the 
lower,  an  oily  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphate  of  methyl  and  acetate 
of  methyl. — With  10  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  the  same  products  are 
obtained,  excepting  that  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  methyl  is  much 
larger,  and  that  of  acetate  of  methyl  much  smaller. — In  all  these  distil- 
lations a  carbonaceous  matter  remains  in  the  retort.  (Weidmann  & 
Schweizer,  Pogg,  43,  593.) 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  8  or  10  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol,  till  it  begins  to  solidify  by  carbonization,  and  no  longer  gives  off 
any  combustible  gas — washing  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water — ^boiling 
it  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  then  with  water,  till  the  water  no  longer 
takes  up  sulphuric  acid, — there  remains  a  carbonaceous  mass  which,  after 
drying,  contains  671 4  C,  173  H,  29*73  O,  and  1*40  S.  (Erdmann  & 
Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  302.) 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  anhy- 
drous wood-spirit,  forming  a  red-brown  solution.  If  this  solution  contains 
excess  of  wood-spirit,  it  begins  to  boil  at  75^,  and  from  that  temperature 
to  135^  gives  off  unaltered  wood-spirit,  but  if  more  strongly  heated, 
evolves  a  large  quantity  of  methyl ic  ether;  at  1 60°  a  certain  portion  of  oil 
likewise  passes  over;  and  at  185^  the  mixture  swells  up,  giving  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  hydrocarbons. 

8.  Two  parts  of  wood-spirit  mixed  in  a  retort  with  2  pts.  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  a  cooled  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  water, 
and  heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  gas  begins  to  escape,  but  no  longer, 
yield  a  distillate  consisting  of  formal,  wood-spirit,  aldenyde,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lignone.  If  the  mixture  be  then  heated  above  100°,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  formic  acid  passes  over.  If  undiluted  oil  of  yitriol  be 
used,  the  mass  swells  up  and  becomes  very  hot  (Kane.) 

9.  Fluoride  of  boron  converts  wooa-spirit  into  methyl  ic  ether.— 
Anhydrous  wood-spirit  absorbs  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron,  forming  a  liquid 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  begins  to  boil  at  80°,  giving  off  first  wood-spirit 
with  fluoride  of  boron,  then  at  130°,  a  compound  of  methyl-ether  with 
fluoride  of  boron,  which  condenses  at  0°  to  a  liquid  which  bums  with  a 
green  flame,  and  gives  off  methyl-ether  when  treated  with  potash;  at 
150°,  pure  methyl-ether  gas  is  given  off,  and  between  175°  and  200%  aa. 
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aoid  oil  pafises  over,  toffeUier  wiih  &  yellowish  wbiie  jelly  [fonned  from 
the  silica  of  the  retort]  from  which  water  or  potash  separates  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  methyl-ether.  (Kuhlmann,  P(tgg*  33,  213.) 

10.  Wood-spirit  absorbs  but  a  small  quantity  of  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicium,  and  if  subsequently  distilled,  gives  off,  first  a  portion  of  the 
absorbed  fluoride  of  silicium,  then  wood-spirit  mixed  with  fluoride  of 
silicium,  and  lastly,  at  100°,  an  oily  hydrocarbon.  (Kuhlmann.) 

11.  In  phosgene  gas,  wood-spirit  is  decomposied  with  great  rise  of 
temperature,  yielding  hydrochlorio  acid  and  formic  chlormethyl-ether 
(Dumas  &  P^ligot): 

C«H<0»  +  2C0CI  -  HCl  +  C*H»aO<. 

1 2.  Wood-spirit  treated  with  chlorosulphuric  acid,  SCIO',  yields,  with 
great  rise  of  temperature,  a  mixture  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphomethylic  acid.  (Regnault.) 

13.  Wood-spirit  mixed  with  chloride  of  lUunum  becomes  very  turbid, 
and  yields,  when  distiUed,  a  black,  stinking  liquid.  (Ebelmen,  N.  Ann, 
Chim.  Pky$.  16,  157.) 

14.  Pentachloride  of  antimony,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  heated  with  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  convert  it  into  chloride  of  methyl, 
CPH'Cl;  and  if  they  act  only  in  small  quantity,  likewise  give  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  methylic  ether,  or  an  ethereal  liquid  which  boils  at  60°;  at 
the  same  time,  an  oily  hydrocarbon  passes  over,  and  a  resinous  or  coaly 
residue  is  left  behind. 

Fentachloride  of  Antimony  mixes  with  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  produc- 
ing great  heat  and  intumescence,  and  becoming  coloured,  even  it  cooled 
by  a  frigorific  mixture.  The  mixture  l)egin8  to  boil  at  75^,  giving  off, 
first  wood-spirit,  then  between  100®  and  160°  hydrochloric  acid,  together 
with  (PHHa;  afterwards  pentachloride  of  antimony  mixes  with  these  two 
products,  and  water  separates  from  this  distillate  a  kind  of  methylic 
ether  which  condenses  at  0°  (different,  therefore,  from  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol).  At  170°,  powder  of  algaroth  is  deposited  ; 
at  200°,  the  only  products  which  pass  over  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
hydrocarbon. 

64  pts.  (2  At.)  of  wood-spirit  dissolve  160  pts.  (1  At.)  of  Sesqui- 
chloride of  Iron,  causing  rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  a  thick,  gluti- 
nous liquid.  This  liquid  begins  to  boil  at  80°,  and  up  to  that  temperature 
fives  off  chloride  of  methyl,  without  any  wood-spirit.  The  mass,  which 
ecomes  continually  thicker,  gives  off,  between  lOO''  and  110%  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  chloride  of  methyl,  together  with  a  little  hydrochlorio 
acid  ;  then,  between  120°  and  130°,  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  distil- 
late, from  which  water  separates  a  light  ethereal  fluid  burning  with  a 
white  flame  ;  and  potash  liberates  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl.  At  140^ 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  methyl  goes  off,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Between  142°  and  150°,  no  more  ethereal 
products  pass  over,  but  merely  an  acid  liquid,  from  which  water  separates 
a  trace  of  oil.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  steel-grey  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  pure  protochloride  of  iron. — With  128  pts.  (4  At.)  wood-spirit 
to  160  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  solution  begins  to  boil  at 
80°,  first  giving  off  wood-spirit,  and  at  120°,  likewise  chloride  of  methyl. 
Water  separates  from  this  distillate  a  small  quantity  of  a  liffht  ether^ 
similar  to  the  above,  and  potash  evolves  from  it  gaseous  chloride  of 
methyl.  Between  130*^  and  140°,  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  passes  off; 
between  140*  and  152°,  the  same  gas  mixed  with  hydrochlorio  acid; 
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between  150^  and  170%  the  latter  beoomes  continnally  more  preponderant; 
and  between  170°  and  200%  nothing  bat  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
pass  over.  The  residne  is  similar  to  the  preceding. — With  a  lar^  excess 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  mixture  begins  to  boO  at  50%  giving  off 
CHH^l  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  aboTC  169%  only  the  latter  passes 
over;  the  light  ether  above  mentioned  is  not  produced  at  alL  (Knhl- 
mann.) 

A  mixture  of  64  pts.  (2  At.)  wood-spirit  and  more  than  130  pts. 
(1  At.)  Bichloride  of  Tin  begins  to  boil  at  llO"";  gives  off  CHKH  toge- 
ther with  hydrochloric  acid  at  120%  and  at  180°  yields  a  distillate  consist- 
ing of  CH'CI  and  SnCl%  which  cirstallizes  in  rhombic  tables.  Finally,  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over  together  with  an  oily  sub- 
stance.— A  mixture  of  64  pts.  (2  At.)  wood-spint  and  130  pts.  (1  At.) 
bichloride  of  tin  begins  to  boil  at  90°;  boils  strongly  at  100  ,  giving  off 
gaseous  C'H'Cl,  not  condensable  at  0°;  gives  off,  between  120°  and  130% 
a  somewhat  colourless  distillate,  without  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  up  to 
135°,  increases  to  12  measures  per  cent,  of  the  original  mixture,  and  from 
which  water  takes  up  bichloride  of  tin,  and  separates  the  same  light 
ether — amounting  to  half  the  diBtillate---BS  with  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
This  ether  boils  at  60%  and  bums  with  a  white  flame,  greenish  at  the 
edges  (probably  from  admixture  of  CH'Ol).  At  140%  the  residue 
becomes  thick  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid ;  between  150°  and  160% 
gaseous  CH'Cl  is  obtained,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  dis- 
tillate from  which  potash  separates  methylic  ether  ;  and  at  175%  a  distil- 
late  containing  C^H'Cl  together  with  SnCl'.  There  remains  a  brown 
tumefied  mass,  from  which  water  extracts  SnCl%  leaving  behind  a  pitchy 
substance. — When  128  pts.  (4  At.)  of  wood-spirit  are  mixed  with  130 
pts.  (1  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tin,  the  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  80%  first 
giving  off  half  the  wood-spirit,  and  afterwards  behaving  as  in  the  preced- 
ing experiment.  (Kuhlmann.) 

15.  Wood-spirit  heated  in  a  retort  with  pulverized  potash-lime  (a 
mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash),  gives  off  a  lar^  quantity  of 
hydrogen  (together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  or 
marsh-gas),  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  formiate  of  potash  : 

C«H*0«  +  HO,KO  «  C«HKO<  +  4H. 

If  hydrate  of  potash  be  used  without  lime,  pure  hydrogen  is  given  off, 
but  the  mixture  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash  as 
well  as  formiate,  the  oxalate  being  formed  from  the  formiate  [probably 
from  the  temperature  rising  higher].  (Dumas  and  Stas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phjfs, 
73,  121  ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  137  ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  273.)  — The 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  wood-spirit  turns  brown  in  the 
air.  (Dum.  rel.)— Strong  potash-ley  quickly  decomposes  wood-spirit^ 
forming  an  oily  substance =C"H**0.  (Weidmann  and  Schweizer.) 

16.  Sodium  thrown  into  anhydrous  wood-spirit  produces  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  liberates  hydrogen  gas  with  violent  effervescence,  and 
forms  a  syrup,  yellow  at  first,  but  afterwards  brown.  (Gm.) — Potassium 
liberates  hydrogen  gas,  and  forms  a  compound  of  methylate  of  potash 
with  wood-spirit,  KO,C»H»0 -I- C»H*0»  [=C»H»KO%C>H*0«].  (Weidmann 
and  Schweizer,  J,  pr.  Chem.  23,  6.) — The  compounds  which  potassium 
and  sodium  form  with  wood-spirit  are  very  easily  obtained  in  rhombic 
tables,  which,  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  are  converted  into  alkaline 
formiates.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Phatm,  33,  103.) — The  statement  formerly 
made  by  L5wig  (Po^^.  41,  404),  that  wood-spirit  treated  with  potassium 
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does  not  give  off  hydrogen,  proceeds,  according  to  Weidmann  and 
Schweizer,  from  his  haying  made  the  experiment  with  llgnone  instead  of 
wood-spirit. — According  to  Williamson,  the  oomponnds  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  wood-spirit  are  C*H'KO^  and  CH'NaO' 
(pomp,  p.  17). 

C<mh\iuUion»,    Wood-spirit  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  WcUer. 

Per-centage  of  Anhydroas  wood-spirit,  sp.  gr.  0'8136,  at  15**. 
According  to  Ure  {Pkil,  Mag.  J.  19,  511)  : 

Density.    Percent.  Density.     Percent.  Density.     Percent.  Density.  Percent. 

0'8136  ....  10000  0-8674  ....  8200  0-9008  ....  69-44  0-9344  ....  53*70 

0-8216  ....     9811  0-8712  ....  80*64  0-9032  ....  6850  0-9386  ....  51-54 

0-8256  ....     96-11  0-8742  ....  79-36  0*9060  ....  67-57  0*9414  ....  50-00 

0-8320  ....     94-34  0*8784  ....  78*13  0-9070  ....  6666  0*9448  ....  4762 

0-8384  ....     92-22  0-8822  ....  77-00  0*9116  ....  6500  0*9484  ....  46-00 

0-8418  ....     90*90  0-8842  ....  75-76  0-9154  ....  63-30  0-9518  ....  43-48 

0*8470  ....     88*30  0*8876  ....  74-63  0-9184  ....  61-73  0-9540  ....  41-66 

0-8514  ....     87-72  0*8918  ....  73*53  0-9218  ....  60-24  0*9564  ....  4000 

0-8564  ....     86-20  0*8930  ....  72*46  0*9242  ....  58-82  0*9584  ....  38-46 

0-8596  ....     84-75  0*8950  ....  71*43  0-9266  ....  5773  0*9600  ....  37-11 

0-8642  ....     83*33  0*8984  ....  70-42  09296  ....  561 8  0*9620  ....  35*71 

Wood-spirit  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  Phosphortu,  forming  a 
solution  which  does  not  alter  when  kept  from  the  air.  (Zeise,  J.  pr.  Chem, 
26,  84.) 

It  dissolves  the  Hydrates  of  Potcuk  and  Soda  in  large  quantities. 

Anhydrous  wood-spirit  mixed  with  anhydrous  j^arj^a  becomes  strongly 
heated  and  dissolves  it  abundantly.  The  solution,  if  evaporated  in  vacuo 
after  filtration,  leaves  a  crystalline  compound  containing  the  two  sub- 
stances in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  The  crystals  when  heated,  first  give 
off,  without  apparent  alteration,  a  liquid  resembling  wood-spiritj  then 
fuse  ;  give  off  an  oil ;  and  leave  a  black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbo- 
nate of  baryta.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.)  The  compound  gives  off  a  gas 
which  smells  like  methylic  ether  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame, — 
sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  empyreumatio  oil.  (Kuhlmann.)^ 
When  warm  wood-spirit  is  saturated  with  dry  baryta,  the  solution  yields, 
on  cooling,  needles  which  turn  brown  in  the  air.  (Dum.  Pel.) — Wood- 
spirit  nearly  saturated  with  baryta  and  then  dilutea  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  deposits  a  portion  of  the  baryta  in  crystalline  laminoa.  (Payeu, 
Ann.  Chim.  Pky$,  65,  244.) 

Cfrytialliied  in  vacuo.  Dumas  &  P^Ugot. 

B«0 76-6        70*53        70-5 

CH^Oa 320         29*47        29-5 

BaO,C«H^O»     108-6        ZZ       10000        ZZ      1000 

Wood-Spirit  dissolves  Chloride  of  Calcium  in  large  quantity,  forming 
with  it  a  crystalline  compound.  (Dum.  Pel.) — The  act  of  solution  is 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature  which  brings  the  wood-spirit  to  the 
boiling  point  As  the  saturated  solution  [which  is  syrupy]  cools,  the 
compound  crystallizes  in  long,  shining,  six-sided  tables.  Wnen  heated 
alone,  it  does  not  give  off  wood-spirit  till  the  temperature  rises  much 
above  100°;  and  a  still  higher  temperature  is  required  to  drive  off  all  the 
wood-spirit,  and  leave ihe  chloride  of  calcium  pure;  but  if  diluted  with 
water,  it  is  decomposed  at  100^.  When  exposed  to  the  air^  it  qoiokly 
deliquesces,  the  wood-spirit  evaporating.  (Kane.) 
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CryvUaUed. 

55-4         

46*40 

64-0         

53-60 

CaCl ^....         55-4        46-40        46-7 

2C2H<0»  64-0         53-60        533 

CaCl,2C«H<0» 119-4        ~..       10000        ~..       1000 

2  At.  (64  pts.)  of  wood-spirit  mixed  with  1  At.  (130  pts.)  oi  Bichloride 
of  Tin  produce  great  evolution  of  heat ;  heuce  it  is  neceseaiy  to  cool  the 
liquid  with  a  frigorific  mixture.  If  only  1  At.  wood-spirit  he  added^  part 
of  the  stannic  chloride  remains  nncomhined.  The  garnet-coloured  mixture 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  of  colourless  crystals.— The  solution  of 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron  in  wood-spirit  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Kuhl- 
mann,  Ann,  Fkarm,  38,  107.) 

Wood-spirit  exhihits  towards  salts  a  solvent  power  similar  to  that  of 
alcohol.  The  sulphates  it  precipitates  from  their  aqueous  solution. 
(Dum.  Pel) 

Wood-spirit  dissolves  Tartaric  Acid. — It  mixes  with  Alcohol,  Ether, 
Oils  hoth  fixed  and  volatile,  and  dissolves  many  Resins. 

Fonnic  Acid.    CHH)*. 

Marggraf.     Chymischs  Schr\fteen,  1761,  1,  340. 

Afzelius  Arvidson  &  Peter  Oehrn.    Diss,  de  acido  formioarumy  Upe. 

1777;  also  Baldinger^sN.  Magaz^fur  Aerzte  2,  102;  also  Leonhardi 

Uebers.  v,  Macqtter*8  Worterh,  1,  180. 
Hermbstadt.     Crell,  Ann.  1784,  2,  209. 
LowiTZ.     Grell,  Ann.  1793,  1,  221. 
RicBTER.     N.  Gegenst.  6,  135. 
FouRCROY  k  Vauquelin.     Ann.  du  Mus.  d^Bist  Nat.  1,  333;  also 

A.  Gehl  2,  42;  also  GUb.  15,  470. 
SiJERSEN.    A.  Gehl.  4,  3. 
Geblen.     Schw.  4,  1. 
Berzelius.     Ann.  Gkim.  Pkys.  4t,  109. 
G6BEL.     Schw,  32,  345.— A^.  Tr.  5,  2,  3;  6,  1,  176,  and  10,  1,  34.— 

Schw.  65y  155,  and  67,  74. 
DoBEREiNER.    Schw.  32,  344,  and  63,  366.— ^t75.  71,  107;  72,  200.— 

Mag.  Pkarm.  14,  10. — Ann.  Fharm.  3, 141;  14, 186,  and  53,  145. — 

J.  pr.  Ghent.  1,  76,  and  371. 
LiBBiG.     Ann.  Fharm.  17,  69. 

Ameiiensaure,  Formyhaure,  Acide  formiqtte. 

The  acid  nature  of  ants  has  long  heen  known.  Samuel  Fischer  first 
distilled  these  insects;  Marggraf,  Arvidson  &  Oehrn,  Hermhetadt,  and 
Richter,  examined  tbe  acid  more  minutely.  Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  malic  acid,  a  statement  which 
was  afterwards  completely  refuted  bv  Siiersen  and  by  Gehlen.  Berselios, 
Gbbel,  Doberainer,  Liebig,  and  Pelouze,  examined  the  most  important 
relations  of  this  acid. 

Sources,  In  ants,  especially  in  Formica  rufa,  but  not  in  the  eggs.— 
IT  Accordinff  to  Fr.  Will  {Froriep's  Notissen,  7,  141 ;  Jahresber,  L.  ^  jf. 
1847-8,  546),  the  active  deleterious  principle  in  caterpillars,  especially 
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in  Bcmbyx  proeesnonea,  likewise  consists  of  formio  acid.     It  oconrs  in  the 
free  concentrated  state  in  all  parts  of  the  caterpillar,  but  especially  in  the 
foDces,  in  the  yellowish  men  juice  which  exudes  on  making  an  incision 
into  the  insect,  and^  lastly,  in  the  hollow,  very  brittle  hairs.  IT — In  com- 
mercial oil  of  tnrpentine, — whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water.    (Wig^ers,  Ann,  Pharm,  34,  235.)     It  is  doubtless  formed  by 
oxidation  in  the  air;  it  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  the  oil,  and  passes  over 
as  an  aqueous  acid  when  tne  oil  is  distilled  with  water.  (Weppen,  Ann, 
Pharm.  41,  294.)     When  oil  of  turpentine  is  kept  in  leaden  vessels, 
crystals  of  formiate  of  lead  are  sometimes  produced.    (Laurent,  Rev. 
Scientif.  10,  126 j  also  J.  pr.  Chan.  27,  316.)— Fr.  Miiller  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[2,]  51,  149)  states,  though  not  positirely,  that  formic  acid  is  sometimes 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  from  oil  of  lemons. — In  the  needles  of  Pinua 
Abies,  somewhat  more  abundantly  in  those  which  fall  off,  than  in  those 
which  are  dried  while  fresh  and  green.  (Aschoff,  N.  Br.  Arch,  40,  274.) 
In  pine-needles,  which  had  been  used  for  litter,  and  had  stood  for  several 
months  made  up  into  a  heap  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  was  formed 
80  abundantly,  that  on  opening  the  heap,  a  very  sour  smell  of  ants  was 
emitted ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  in  ants  may  be  derived  from 
the  putrefying  needles  of  various  kinds  of  pine,  inasmuch  as  these  insects 
almost  alwavs  make  their  nests  therein.  (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  47, 
148.) — In  the  mineral  water  of  Prinzhofen,  near  Straubing.  (Pettenkofer, 
KoBtn^  Arch,  7, 104.) — ^The  juice  of  Sempervivum  tectorum,  when  distilled, 
yields  an  acid  which  reduces  the  noble  metals  like  formic  acid,  but  forms 
with  mercurous  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  from  which  the  metal  is  not 
reduced    till    the    mixture    is    heated.    (Dobereiner,    Schw.   63,   368.) 
IT  According  to  Gorup-Besanez  (Ann,  Pharm.  69,  369),  the  fruit  of  the 
soap-tree  (Sapindus  sapcnarid)  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
yields  a  distillate  containing    formic  and    butyric  acid.      Tamarinds 
similarly  treated  yield  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  emit  an  odour  of 
butyric  acid.     Oorup-Besanez  considers  it  not  improbable  that  these  acids 
may  be  formed  by  oxidation  from  the  tartaric  acid  originally  contained  in 
tibe  fruits. — Formic  acid   is  also  found  in   the  juice  of  the  stinging 
nettle.  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Pharm.  72, 267.)  ,  Also  in  the  juice  of  flesh 
of  man  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  acetic  acid  and  other  acids  of 
the  series  (CH)*0*.  (Scherer,  Ann  Pharm,  70,  340.)  H 

Formation.  In  the  oxidation  of  wood-spirit  by  the  air  in  presence  of 
platinum,  or  by  nitric  acid.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) — 2.  By  heating  wood- 
spirit  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)— 
3.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloroform,  bromoform,  or  iodoform,  by 
potash. — 4.  In  the  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  potash,  or  by 
the  stronger  mineral  acids.  (Pelouze,  Ann,  Vhim.  Phys,  48,  395;  Geiger, 
Ann.  Pharm.  1,  44.) — 5.  In  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  heat. 
(Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  46, 218.) — 6.  Bv  the  combustion  of  alcohol 
or  ether  in  the  lamp  without  flame.  T  A.  ConnelJ,  Phil,  Mag.  •/.  1 1,  51 2. — 
7.  In  the  preparation  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine,  and  potassium. 
(Bouchardat) — 8.  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  (A.  Connell,  N.  Ed.  Phil,  J.  14,  231 ;  also  Schw.  68,  15.)— 
9.  By  heating  alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  (Gaultier  de  Olaubry,  J.  Pharm. 
25,  764;  Dalpiaz,  N'.  J.  Pharm,  5,  239.^ — 10.  In  the  decomposition  of 
chloral  or  bromal  by  aqueous  potash.  (Liebig.)— 11.  By  boiling  chlor- 
acetic  acid  with  excess  of  potash.  (Dnmas.) — 12.  By  heating  geUtine 
with  aqneons  chromic  acid.   (Sohlieper,  Ann*  Pharm.  59,  1.) — 13.   By 
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ezpofling  oil  of  inrpentine  to  the  air,  or  heating  it  with  aqaeons  chromie 
acid.  (Weppen,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  294.)— 14.  By  distilling  aqueous 
tartaric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Dobereiner,  GUb.  71,  107.) — 
15.  By  distilling  the  following  snostances  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  sulpharic  acid:  Tartaric  acid  and  cane-sugar  (Dbbereiner,  OUb, 
71,  107;  Ann.  Ffiarm.  3,  144) ;  starch  (WUhler,  Fo^.  15,  307);  mucio 
acid,  milk-sugar,  starch,  woody  fibre,  a/(^a^-root,  fibrin  (C.  G.  Gmelin, 
Pogg.  16,  55);  alcohol  (C.  G.  Gmelin,  Connell,  ^.  Ed.  Phil.  J.  14,  240; 
Gm.  Pogg.  28,  508);  suberic  acid  (Brandes,  N.  Br.  Arch.  2J,  319);  grape- 
sngar,  which  likewise  yields  formic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  chromic  acid  or  ferric  oxide  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  7,  44);— 
IT  Albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin,  which  likewise  yield  formic  acid 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid ;  in  both  cases  the  formic 
acid  is  accompanied  by  other  acids  of  the  series  (CH^)0^  and  a  yariety 
of  other  products.  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  39;  abstr.  Jakretber. 
L.  ds  K.  J  847-8,  847-854.)  IT — When  some  of  these  compounds— starch, 
for  example— are  thus  treated,  there  is  given  off,  together  with  the 
formic  acid,  a  strong-smellinff  yolatile  oil  (furfurol),  which,  if  the  distillate 
be  saturated  with  a  fixed  allkali,  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  liquid, 
but  passes  off  or  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  In  this 
impure  distillate,  and  in  another  obtained  from  starch,  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  Tiinnermann  {N.  Tr.  16,  1,  92;  Kastn.  Arch.  20, 
198;  Pogg.  15,  307)  thought  that  he  had  discovered  two  peculiar  acids,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pyrogenic  and  Amylenic  acids. — When 
alcohol  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  no  oil  like 
furfurol  passes  over,  but  a  lar^e  quantity  of  acetic  acid. — 16.  Sugar, 
starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  cereal  grains,  and  other  organic  substances, 
yield  much  more  formic  acid  when  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  a 
mixture  of  that  substance  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  than  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese;  for  the  latter  converts  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  formic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Before  carbonization,  a  yolatile  oil  passes  over ;  but  as  soon  as  carboniza- 
tion takes  place,  the  distillate  consists  of  colourless  formic  acid.  Phos* 
f^horic  acid,  bichloride  of  tin,  and  other  water  fonning  substances,  act 
ike  sulphuric  acid.  (Emmet,  Sill.  Amer.  J.  32,  140;  ^so  J.  pr.  Chem. 
12,  120^ — These  statements  have  been  found  correct  by  Erdmann 
(J.  pr.  dkem.  12,  124),  and  Stenhouse  {PhiL  Mag.  J.  18,  122;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  35,  301). — 17.  When  linseed-oil  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
large  quantity  of  formic  acid  passes  over,  together  with  sulphurous  acid. 
(Sacc,  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  214.) — IT  18.  Sugar,  starch,  cotton,  &c.,  treated 
with  chloride  of  lime  containing  free  lime,  yield  formiate  of  lime ;  if  no 
free  lime  be  present,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  instead  of  formic  acid :  on 
a  solution  of  sugar  the  action  is  yery  violent.  Chloride  of  lime  con- 
taining free  lime  forms,  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  formiate  of  lime  and 
ammonia.  (Bastick,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  7,  467;  N.  J.  Pharm.  14,  20; 
Jahresber.  L.  de  K.  1847-8,  381.) — 19.  By  treating  crude  oil  of  asafoatida 
with  caustic  soda,  acetic  acid  being  likewise  formed  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  given  off.  The  ^ummy  portion  of  asafoetida,  when  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  yields  formic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid. — 20.  Oil  of  mustard  and  oil  of  garlic  treated  with  nitric  acid 
yield  formic  acid,  together  with  oxalic  acid.  (Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr,  Chem. 
51,  355.)  IT 

By  distilling  aloes  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Ed.  Simon  (iT.  Br. 
Arcfit.  29,  186)  obtained  a  distiflate  which  reduced  silver-aeJts  like  formic 
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acid;  bat  yielded  crystak  with  oxide  of  lead  different  from  those  of  formiate 
of  lead. — In  the  weathering  of  brown  coal  containing  iron  pyrites,  a 
strong  odour  of  formic  acid  is  often  ev^olved«  (Anthen.  Repert,  88^  105.) 
-—When  4  At.  of  iron-filings  are  distilled  with  1^  At.  tartaric  acid 
(C^H^^),  the  water  in  the  receiver  acquires  an  odour  of  ants,  and  the 
property  of  reducing  metallic  oxides.  (Artns,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  12,  251.)-* 
According  to  Gobel  (N",  Tr.  10,  1,  34),  formic  acid  is  produced  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  argal.  [Not  satisfactorily  proved.] 


Preparation.  1,  In  the  hydrated  state, — a.  From  Ants. — Red  ants 
previously  mashed,  or  their  expressed  juices  are  distilled;  the  dis- 
tillate saturated  with  potash,  soda,  oxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper; 
the  solution  evaporated,  whereupon  the  volatile  oil  of  ants  passes 
off  together  with  the  water;  and  the  residue,  or  the  formiate  purified 
by  recrystallization,  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  a.  Marg- 
graf  distils  the  ants  with  water,  till  half  the  liauid  has  passed  over,  and 
then  distils  off  the  stronger  acid  from  the  liquia  obtained  by  pressing  the 
residue. — p,  Arvidson  washes  the  ants  in  a  bag  with  cold  water;  exhausts 
them  repeatedly  with  boiling  water;  presses  the  residue,  and  distils  the 
liquids  thus  obtained.— 7.  Hermbstadt  distils  the  juice  expressed  from 
living  ants  without  addition  of  water. — ^Richter,  and  likewise  Siiersen^ 
distil  the  ants  with  2  or  3  times  their  bulk  of  water,  till  the  distillate 
begins  to  exhibit  an  empyreumatic  odour;  the  residue  in  the  retort, 
which  still  contains  formic  (acid,  Siierson  saturates  with  carbonate  of 
potash;  he  then  filters;  precipitates  impurities  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  formiate  of  lead;  filters;  evaporates;  and  distils  with  sulphuric  acidf. 
*-€.  Berzelius  distils  the  mashed  ants  with  water,  whereupon  a  portion 
of  the  acid  passes  over;  he  moreover  presses  the  residue ;  digests  |  of 
the  juice,  consisting  chiefly  of  malic  and  formic  acid,  with  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  other  |  with  carbonate  of  lime;  he  then  precipitates  the  malic 
acid  in  the  latter  solution  by  means  of  the  former  solution,  which  con- 
tains lead;  after  which,  he  filters,  evaporates,  and  distils  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. — ^.  Gehlen  neutralizes  the  ant-juice  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
which  he  adds  in  slight  excess;  precipitates  animal  matters  by  ferric 
sulphate  added  also  in  slight  excess;  filters;  precipitates  the  excess  of 
iron-salt  with  carbonate  of  potash;  evaporates  the  liquid  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup;  and  distils  with  sulphuric  acid. — 7.  Gobel  saturates  the 
expressed  juice  with  potash,  after  freeing  it  from  oil;  evaporates;  and 
distils  the  black-brown  residue  with  \  oil  of  vitriol  and  i  water. 

The  very  dilute  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  potash  (Richter,  Siiersen),  soda  (Lowitz,  Gehlen),  or 
oxide  of  copper  (uehlen);  and  the  dried  residue — or,  when  oxide  ot 
copper  is  used,  the  crystals  purified  by  repeated  crystallization— distilled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  (Richter,  Gehlen),  or  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  ^  water  (Siiersen),  or  with  pulverized  bisulphate  of  potash 
(Lowitz). — If  the  quantity  of  water  present  be  too  small,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed;  hence  strong  oil  of  vitriol  cannot 
be  used  for  the  distillation. — Any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  present  is 
removed  by  continued  digestion  with  minium;  also  hydrochloric  acid 
(proceeding  from  the  carbonate  of  potash)  by  minium,  or  better  by  oxide 
of  silver.  (Gobel.) 

b.  From  Tartaric  acid. — 10  parts  of  tartaric  acid  are  mixed  with  14 
narts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  from  30  to  45  parts  of  water,  and 
distilled  in  a  capacious  retort.  (Dobereiner.) 
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c  From  Sugar  or  Starch  unih  Peroxide  of  Ifanganeae  and  Sulphuric 
acid. — a.  A  eolation  of  I  pt.  BUgar  in  2  pta.  water  iB  heated  to  60^  with 
2{  or  3  ptfi.  of  finely  ponnded  manganese  in  a  copper  still,  which,  as  the 
liquid  is  very  apt  to  froth  np,  mnst  nave  at  least  1 5  times  the  hnlk  of  the 
mixture;  a  third  part  of  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  pts.  water 
is  then  gradually  added,  whereupon  carhonic  acid  gas  loaded  with  vapour 
of  formic  acid  immediately  escapes  with  violence.  The  head  and  condens- 
ing; tuhe  must  now  be  quickly  put  on,  and  when  the  violent  action  has 
SQOsided,  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  the 
mixture  being  stirred  all  the  while;  after  which  the  liquid  is  gradually 
distilled  almost  to  dryness.  The  distillate,  which  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  still  contains  volatile  oil  (furfurol),  is  saturated  with  chalk 
(the  distillate  from  100  pts.  of  sugar  saturates  from  31  to  38  parts  of 
chalk);  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point; — or  if  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  the  acid,  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda.,  evaporated,  and  7  parts  of  the  dry  residue  distilled  with  a  mixture 
of  70  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  water.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm.  3, 
144.) — This  process  is  a  very  good  one;  but  the  formic  acid  which  it 
yields  is  slightly  contaminated  with  acetic  acid.  To  remove  this  impurity, 
the  distillate  should  be  saturated,  while  yet  warm,  not  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point;  the  more  soluble  acetate  of  lead  remains  principally 
in  the  mother-liquor;  and  the  formiate  of  lead  thus  obtained  must  lie 
distilled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 

p,  1  part  of  starch  is  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  finely  pounded  manganese 

and  4  parts  of  water  in  a  copper  still;  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  added  by 

small  portions,  and  with  constant  stirring;  the  vessel  heated  by  a  straw 

fire  till  the  contents  begin  to  froth  up;  the  head  and  condensing  tube 

then  put  on;  and  the  distillation  continued  till  4|  parts  of  the  liquid  have 

passed  over.     This  liquid  has  a  density  of  I '025  at  10°,  and  saturates 

10*6  per  cent,  of  diy  carbonate  of  soda.     If  the  distillation  is  performe<l 

in  a  retort  instead  of  a  stiU,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  frothing 

over,  to  take  only  3 '7  parts  of  manganese,  3  water  and  3  oil  of  vitriol  to 

1  part  of  starch;  the  retort  must  have  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  mixture. 

The  product  thus  obtained  amounts  to  3'35  parts  of  a  distillate  of  sp.  gr. 

1*042,  which  neutralizes  15  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.     The 

distillate  obtained  either  from  the  retort  or  from  the  still  is  clouded  by  a 

white  substance;  and  if  the  distillation  has  been  carried  too  far,  the 

liquid  also  contains  sulphurous  acid.     It  must  therefore  be  neutralized 

with  carbonate  of  lime;  milk  of  lime  added  in  excess  to  convert  the 

solid  acid  sulphite  of  lime  into  the  neutral  insoluble  sulphite;  the  filtrate 

evaporated  to  dryness;  and  10  parts  of  the  resulting  formiate  of  lime 

distilled,  either  with  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  water — whereby  9  pts.  of 

formic  acid  are  obtained,  having  a  density  of  1*075, — or  with  8  pts.  oil 

of  vitriol  and  1^  water,  by  which  a  highly  concentrated  acid  is  obtained. 

— The  strongest  acid  that  can  be  preparea  in  this  manner  is  obtained  by 

distilling  18  pts.  of  finely  pounded  formiate  of  lead  with  6  pts.  oil  of 

vitriol  and  1  pt.  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath.     The  distillate  has 

a  density  of  I'llO  at  10°.  (Liebig.) — IT   The  method  recommended  by 

Cloez  (N.  J.  Phaijn.  4,  206)  is  to  mix  500  grm.  of  starch  with  2000 

grm.  of  manganese;  place  the  mixture  in  a  still  having  a  capacity  of  25 

or  30  litres;  add  1  litre  of  water;  then  a  mixture  of  2  kilogrammes  of 

oil  of  vitriol  with  2  litres  of  water,  stirring  the  mixture  well;  and  distil, 

adding  hot  water  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  passes  over:  from  12  to  15 
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litres  of  a  strongly  acid  liquid  may  be  thas  obtained  over,  containing 
about  412  grammes  of  formic  acid  (U'H'O*).  H 

d.  From  Sugar,  Starch,  or  Woody  Fibre,  vM,  Sulphuric  i(cw£.— One 
measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  1  measure  of  water,  and  1  measure  of  rye^ 
wheati  oatSy  or  coarsely  bruised  maize,  are  heated  together  in  a  glass 
retort  till  the  liquid  boils ;  one  measure  of  water  is  added  as  soon  as  the 
mass  becomes  thoroughly  black;  the  liquid  distilled  till  one  measure  of 
distillate  has  passed  oyer;  another  measure  of  water  added  to  the  residue; 
and  the  distillation  repeated  with  a  fresh  receiver.     The  first  distillate 
consists  of  strong  formic  acid,  generally  free  from  sulphurous  acid;  the 
second  is  very  dilute  and  often  contains  sulphurous  acid;  this  impurity 
may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  cold  liquid  for  a  short  time  with 
peroxide  of  lead. — The  organic  matter  used  in  this  process,  beinff  of  a 
granular  nature,  does  not  swell  up  so  much;  hence  the  vessels  used  need 
not  be  so  large  as  those  required  in  the  preceding  processes.  (Emmet,  SiU, 
Amer,  «/.  32,  143.) — Carbonization  takes  place  before  boiling,  so  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  wait  till  the  liquid  boils.     The  addition  of  water 
causes  the  hot  mass  to  froth  over;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  mixture 
cool  before  adding  fresh  water.    In  all  cases,  frothing  and  boiling  over  are 
very  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature;  hence  the 
retort  should  hold  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  the  volume  of  the 
mixture.     The  distillate  is  free  from  acetic  acid,  but  contains  furfurol, 
which  may  be  removed  by  ether.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr,  Ghem,  12,  124.) — 
Stenhouse  (Phil.  Mag.  J.  18,  122)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner   as 
Emmet,  for  the  preparation  of  furfurol  and  formic  acid,  excepting  that  he 
uses  wheat-fionr,  saw-dust,  or  chaff,  instead  of  grain. 

e.  From  Oxalic  Acid, — An  intimate  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  very 
fine  quartz-sand  is  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  distillate  freed  from 
oxalic  acid  by  frequent  rectification.  This  process  yields  very  pure 
formic  acid  in  a  highly  concentrated  state.  (Gerhardt,  H,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phy$.  7,  130.) 

2.  In  the  anhydrous  ttate, — Pulverized  formiate  of  lead  dried  by  heat 
is  introduced  into  a  long  glass  tube,  from  4  to  6  lines  in  width,  one  end 
of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  turned  downwards  and  inserted 
into  a  small  receiver;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium 
is  passed  into  the  tube  at  the  other  end,  till  the  IcHEul-salt  is  completely 
decomposed;  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  drive  the  formic  acid  into  the 
receiver;  and  the  acid  repeatedly  boiled  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  the  tube  be  too  strongly  heated,  the  acid  becomes  con- 
taminated with  decomposition-products  containing  sulphur.  (Liebig.)-^ 
Binean  {Compt.  rend.  19,  769)  passes  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the 
distillate  to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  rectifies  it,  rejecting 
the  first  portion,  which  still  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties.  The  anhydrous  acid  solidifies  at  —1^  in  shining  laminae, 
which  melt  at  +1^.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  forms  a  thin,  trans- 
parent and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*2353,  which  boils  at  98'5^  (bar. 
27  in.  10  lines).  (Liebig.)— According  to  Kopp  (Jahresber.  1847-8, 
68),  the  sp.  gr.  is  1*2227,  at  0^  and  the  boiling  point  105*3  (bar. 
760mm.);  according  to  Persoz  (^Jahresber.  1847-8,  91),  the  acid  boils  at 
100^ — The  vapour  density  between  the  temperatures  of  111^  and  118% 
varies  from  2125  to  214.  (Bineau,  Compt.  rend.  19,  769;  also  Pogg. 
65,  424 ;   Compt.  rend.  28,  416 ;  oomp.  p.  55  of  this  volume.) — The 
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aohydroas  acid  fumes  slightly  in  the  air^  has  a  pungent  sour  taste,  and  fa 
so  corrosive,  that  a  single  drop  placed  upon  a  soft  part  of  the  skin 
produces  intolerahle  pain,  causing  the  part  to  swell  and  turn  white, 
afterwards  drawing  the  skin  together  and  producing  a  painful  ulcer. 
(Liehig.)  The  dilute  acid  has  a  peculiar  pungent  and  sour  smell,  and  a 
purely  acid  taste. 


According  to  Benelius. 

2C    12     ....    26-09 

2H    2     ....       4-35 

4  O    32     ....     69-56 


VoL  Densitj. 

C-Taponr 2  ....  0*8320 

H-g«B 2  ....  01386 

O-gaa  2  ....  2-2186 


aHH) 46 


10000 


Formic  acid  Tapoar. 


2 
1 


3-1892 
1-5946 


The  radical-theory  regards  this  anhydrous  formic  acid,  CHK)^  as 
Hydrate  of  Formic  acidy  HO,C*HO*,  and  accordingly  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hypotheticaUy  anhydrous  Formic  acid  =CHO'=F  or  Fo,  which 
again  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  hypothetical  radical  Formyl,  C^H, 
with  30.  IT  According  to  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  Gerhardt 
and  Williamson,  the  compound  which  is  here  called  anhydrous  formic 

CHO) 
acid  will  be  denoted  by  the  formula     u   |0  (equiv.  p.  28),  which  repre- 
sents it  as  water,  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical  CHO; 
and  the  hypotheticaUy  anhydrous  acid  or  formic  anhydride  by  the  formula, 

CHO) 

ntiQfO=C^H'0',  or  water  in  which  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 

by  CHO.  As  Gerhardt  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the  anhydrides  of 
benzoic  and  acetic  acid,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  compound  will 
likewise  be  obtained.  IT 

Decompodtions.  1.  The  vapour  of  the  boiling  anhydrous  acid  may 
be  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  and  oums  with  a  dull  bine  name.  (Liehig.) — 
Platinum-black  repeatedly  moistened  in  the  air  with  aqueous  formic  acid, 
causes  slow  combustion  of  the  acid,  accompanied  by  eyolution  of  heat 
and  a  hissing  noise,  the  products  of  the  combustion  being  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  If  the  platinum-black  has  been  previously  charged  with 
oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  will  oxidize  small  quantities  of  the  acid, 
even  out  of  contact  of  air.  Spongy  platinum^  slightly  moistened  in  the 
air  with  formic  acid  containing  not  more  than  3  At.  water,  becomes  almost 
instantly  red-hot,  producing  water  and  carbonic  acid.  (Dbbereiner,  Ma^, 
Pharm,  14,  10;  Pogg.  36,  308;  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  10;  17,  67,  and  53, 
145;  J.  pr»  Chem,  1,  76.) — Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid  and  its  salts 
completely,  converting  them  after  a  while  into  carbonic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (Cloez,  JV.  Ann,  Chim,  Phyn,  17,  297): 

C2H20*  +  2C1  -  2CO»  +  2HC1. 

3.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  formic  acid.  (Arvidson.) — 4.  Aqueous 
Iodic  or  Periodic  acid  acts  violently  on  formic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat, 
evolving  carbonic  acid  and  iodine.  (Benckiser,  Ann,  Pharm,  17,  258.) 
At  a  temperature  near  100°,  aqueous  kxlic  acid  completely  converts  formic 
acid,  in  the  oonrse  of  20  minutes,  into  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  a 
trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  prevents  the  decomposition,  even  at  a  boilings 
heat.  (Milion,  Vompt,  rend,  19,  271*) 

5/ Oil  of  Vitriol,  at  a  gentle  heat,  decomposes  formic  acid  and  its 
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«ilts,    coDTerting  it  into  water  and   carbonic  oxidO;  with  strong  effer- 
rescence,  bat  without  blackening  (Ddbereiner): 

C*HW  -  2HO  +  2C0. 

6.  Fomiic  ncid  reduces  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metalsy  yielding  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  It  redaces  mercuric  oxide  with  strong  efTervescenee 
when  heated.  From  mercurous  or  mercurio  nitrate  it  throws  down 
metallic  mercury  at  a  boiling  heat;  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  it  throws  down  calomel.  (OSbel,  D5bereiner.)  Mercuric  oxide 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  mixture  of  formic  and  acetic  acid,  dissolves 
with  effervescence,  as  mercurous  acetate,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling; 
whereas  the  same  oxide  boiled  in  pure  acetic  acid  forms  a  solution  of 
mercuric  acetate.  (Oonnell,  N.  Edin,  Phil,  J,  14, 236;  also  Schw.  68, 15.) 
Mercuric  oxide  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  formiate  of  soda;  but  on  heating  it  with 
chloride  of  calcium  and  free  formic  acid,  decomposition  ensues.  Between 
the  medium  temperature  and  80°,  calomel  is  thrown  down  in  shining 
scales,  accompanied  by  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  production 
of  formiate  of  potash  (the  decomposition  being  quicker  as  the  tempo- 
ratore  is  higher);  bat  if  the  liquid  be  kept  constantly  boiling,  metallic 
mercury  is  thrown  down*  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
mixed  with  formiate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°,  deposits  aU  the  mercury  in  the 
form  of  calomel;  but  if  kept  constantly  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  yields  the 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state.  (Bonsdorff,  Pogg.  3d,  73.)  Stlver-K)xide 
and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  reduced  by  formic 
acid  with  the  aid  of  heat;  the  salts  are  more  quickly  reduced  by  formiate 
of  soda.  (66bel,  Ddbereiner.)  Solutions  of  gold,  platinum,  and  palla- 
dium, are  not  reduced  by  continued  boiling  with  free  formic  acid,  because 
the  acid  gradually  volatilizes;  bat  they  are  completely  reduced  by  for- 
miate of  soda,  which  in  some  cases  throws  down  spangles,  in  others,  as 
with  platinum,  precipitates  a  hlau^  possessing  great  power  of  inducing 
combustion.  (05bel.)  The  aqueous  acid  converts  platinous  oxide  and 
phitinate  of  soda  into  platinum-black,  with  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic 
aeid«  (Ddbereiner,  Pogg.  2%,  180;  Schw.  66,  289.)  At  a  boiling  heat,  it 
redaces  protochloride  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state.  (Berzelius,  Pogg, 
36,  8.) — 7,  Peroxides  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  fomiic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  (Liebig.) 

8.  Formiate  of  potash,  moderately  heated  with  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potash^  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted   into  oxalate  of  potash. 
(P^ligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  73,  220;  Dumas  k  Stas,  Ann.  (Mm.  Pky$. 
73,  123): 

2C«HKO«  *  C*lPO»  +  2H. 

Combinations.  A.  With  Water. — Aqueous  Formie  a/dd. — The  anhy- 
drous acid  mixes  with  water  without  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  mixture 
is  attended  with  diminution  of  density.  A  mixture  of  1  At.  acid  and 
1  At.  water  obtained  from  1 8  pts.  lead-salt,  6  oil  of  vitriol,  and  1  water 
(p.  273),  has  a  density  of  I'llO  at  lO"';  does  not  solidify  at— 15°;  boils 
at  106^;  is  as  corrosive  as  the  anhydrous  acid;  and  likewise  gives  off  an 
inflammable  vapour.  (Liebig.) — The  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1168  mixes  with 
1  pt.  of  water,  without  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  mixture  whose 
density  is  1  '060;  with  3  parts  of  water  it  forms  a  mixture  whose  density 
is  1*0296:  slight  condensation  therefore  takes  place.  (Gehlen.) 

T  2 
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B.  With  Salifiable  BaseB.— ^The  affinity  of  formic  aoid  for  baaes  is, 
according  to  Arvidson,  greater  than  that  of  acetic  acid.  The  FomUaUg 
are  obtained  by  dissolyinff  the  batfes  or  their  carbonates  in  the  aqneona 
acid,  and  evaporating.  Tne  formiates  of  the  fixed  alkalis  ignited  ont  of 
contact  of  air  leave  alkaline  carbonates  slightly  blackened  by  charcoal, 
a  combustible  gas,  probably  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  being  also 
evolved : 

CHKO*  -  KO,CO»  +  CO  +  H. 

The  formiates  of  nraninm,  bismnth,  zinc,  cadminm,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  copper,  when  heated  to  redness,  leave  a  reffulus  of  metal,  which  at  a 
stronger  heat  assnmes  the  metallic  Instre.  (GSoel.)  In  these  decomposi- 
tions, water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  doabtless  evolved: 

C*HMO*  «  HO  +  CO  +  C0«  +  M, 

Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  the  formiates  decomposes  them,  forming  a 
sulphate,  water,  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  escapes: 

C»HKO<  +  2S0»  «  K0,80»  +  HO,SOS  +  2C0. 

Platinnm-black,  moistened  with  the  solntiou  of  an  alkaline  formiate,  con- 
verts it  into  curbonate.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm,  14, 14.)  The  aqneoos 
solutions  of  formiates,  heated  with  solutions  of  the  noble  metals,  t,  g,, 
mercury  and  silver  (p.  275)  in  acids,  reduce  the  metals  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  All  formiates  are  soluble  in  water:  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions form  dark  red  mixtures  with  ferric  salts. 

Formiate  of  iimmonta.-^Rectaogular  prisms  with  four-sided  pyra- 
midal summits,  and  united  in  tufts.  (G3bel.)  Has  a  fresh  pungent  fiavour, 
and  is  not  poisonous.  (Pelouze.)  When  suddenly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (Dobereiner,  Mepert.  15, 425): 

NH»,C»H«0*  -  C8NH  +  4H0. 

When  gradually  heated,  it  fuses  at  120^  without  giving  off  water,  but 
evolves  a  small  Quantity  of  ammonia  at  140°,  and  at  180°  it  is  for  the 
most  part  resolvea  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  a  small  portion  only 
volatilizing  undecomposed.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  48,  399;  also 
Ann.  Pharm.  2,  87.)  To  make  the  decomposition  complete,  tiie  salt 
must  be  heated  at  the  closed  end  of  a  bent  tube,  and  the  vapour  passed 
over  a  part  of  the  tube  kept  at  a  stronffer  heat.  (Liebig.)  The  aqueous 
solution  exposed  to  light  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  half  a  year,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  flakes  and  becomes  alkaline.  (Horst,  Br.  Afxh.  4,  257.) 
The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water. 


Formiate  of  Potash. — a.  Neutral. — Crystallizes  with  difficulty.  When 
heated,  it  melts  to  a  liquid,  which  contains  no  water,  but  does  not  solidify 
till  it  cools.  (Arvidson,  Siiersen.)  Crystallizes  in  white  translucent  cubes, 
which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  when  heated,  first  decrepi- 
tate and  then  turn  black.  (Winckler,  Repert.  31,  456.)  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  saline  (Arvidson);  caustic  at  first,  but  afterwards  cooling. 
(Winckler.^  According  to  Richter,  it  contains  61 '09  per  cent,  of  potash. 
When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potash  and  a 
scarcely  acid  distillate.  (Marggraf.)  At  first  it  gives  off  undecomposed 
acid,  then,  with  sudden  intumescence,  carbonic  oxide,  which  continues  to 
burn  till  all  the  acid  is  destroyed.  (Gbbel.)  Deliquesces  in  the  air. 
(Marggraf.) 
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IT  b.  Acid  SaiL — A  solution  of  neutral  fonniate  of  potash  in  hot 
concentrated  formic  acid  yields,  according  to  Bineau  {N.Ann,  Chim.Phys, 
19,  291^  and  21,  183;  abstr.  Jahresber,  L.  is  K.  1847-8,  546),  crystalline 
needles  as  it  cools.  The  mother-liqnor  evaporated  in  vacno  oyer  sul- 
phnric  acid  and  canstic  potash,  yielded  a  crystalline  mass,  part  of  which 
was  left  in  vacuo,  as  long  as  it  emitted  any  odour  of  formic  acid;  another 
portion  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo. 
These  three  preparations  contained  formic  acid  and  potash  in  the  propor- 
tion indicated  by  the  formula,  OHKO^+CH'O^;  but  the  first  also  con- 
taine<l  2*6  per  cent,  of  water,  the  second  7*6,  and  the  third  ]  1*0  per  cent. 
The  salt  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  is  highly  deliquescent.  When 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  the  solution  evaporated,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  converted  into  the  neutral  salt.  When  kept  for  some 
time  in  vacuo,  it  gives  ofi*  part  of  its  acid.  IT 


F<yrmi(Ue  of  Soda^-^-a.  NevJLral, — Rhombic  tables  with  bevelled  lateral 
faces,  or  flat  four-sided  prisms  (GobeH,  having  a  saline,  bitter  taste.  (Ar- 
vidson,  Gehlen.)  The  crystallized  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion; then  gives  off  the  water  with  strong  intumescence;  and  afterwards 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  pearly,  anhydrous  salt,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  86*6  per  cent,  of  pure  [?]  soda.  (Gobel.)  Does  not  yield  any  acid 
distillate  when  strongly  heated.  Dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  water.  (Arvidson.) 
Deliquescent.  (Gobel.) 

Anhydroui,  Gehlen.  Riehter. 

NaO 31-2     ....     45-75         48'.^        58-34 

C«HO" 37-0    ....    54-25        51-7        41-66 

C*HNaO*    68-2    ....  10000        1000        10000 

CfrftialHzed.  Gobel. 

NaO 31-2  ....  36-20  36-6 

C«HO» 37-0  ....  42-92  434 

2Aq  18-0  ....  20-88  20-0 

C«HNaO«  +  2Aq  ....     86-2    ....  100-00        100-0 

IT  b.  Acid  Salt, — Obtiuned  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  strong 
aqueous  formic  acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  Forms  ill-defined  crystals, 
oontainiuff  acid  and  base  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  formula, 
C*HNaO*-f  C*H*0*;  they  also  contain  7  per  cent,  of  water.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  potash-salt. 
(Bineau.)  IT 

FbrmicUe  of  Baryta. — Transparent  prisms,  having  a  strong  lustre  and 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.-— Right  rhombic  prisms  tmncated 
on  the  two  acute  lateral  edges  with  two  traces,  and  bevelled  with  two 
y-fftces,  resting  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edges;  t^' :  n  =  75"^  30';  y  :  y  =  82*^. 
(Bemhardi.)  Bitter,  permanent  in  the  air  (Arvidson);  efl9oresce  in  warm 
air.  (Gehlen.)  The  salt  turns  brown  when  strongly  heated,  emitting  an 
odour  of  burnt  sugar;  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) 

QygtaUiied.  Riehter.  Gehlen.  Gobel. 

BaO 76-6    ....    67-43    68-56    68-75    6774 

C?HO> 370    ....    32-57    31-44     31-25     32*26 


CHBaO* H3-6    ....  10000    10000    100-00    10000 
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FormiaU  of  SiratUia. — Tiuosparent,  per^ndleularljr  truncated,  six- 
sided  prisms,  containing  4  At.  water.  When  heated,  they  first  become 
opaque  and  Uien  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  (For  Ptateu/s  obflerratioiui  on 
the  crystaUine  form  of  this  Mdt,  vid,  N.  Atm.  CMm,  Pkys.  31,  98.) 

Formiate  of  Lime, — Transparent,  compressed  six-sided  orisms,  with 
acuminated  terminal  faces  (Siiersen);  also  truncated  octohedrons  and 
dodecahedrons.  (Gobel.)  They  have  a  saline,  bitter  taste^  and  effloresce 
in  the  air  with  loss  of  all  their  water*  (OobeL)  The  salt  decrepitates  on 
live  coals;  does  not  yield  any  acid  by  dry  distillation.  Soluble  in  8  parts 
of  cold  water  (in  10  pts.  of  water  at  19%  according  to  Gobel),  insoluble 
in  alcohoL  (Arvidson.) 

Formiate  of  Magnesia. — ^According  to  Biditer,  this  salt  forms  very 
small  cubes;  according  to  Arvidson,  transparent,  slender  needles  united 
in  tufts.  Its  taste  is  first  sharp  and  afterwards  bitter;  it  is  permanent 
in  the  air.  (Siiersen.)  The  crystals  do  not  diminish  in  weight  when 
heated  over  the  water-bath.  (GobeL)  When  ignited  they  swell  up,  turn 
black,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  white  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
(Bergman.) — They  are  soluble  in  13  parts  of  cold  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) 

Crp^taUized, 

MgO  20    ....     35-09        

C«HO« 37      ...    64-91         


Richter. 

Gobel. 

37-58 

35-56 

62-42 

64-44 

C?HMgO* 57     ...  100-00        100-00        100-00 

Ceroui  Formiate. — ^White  crystalline  powder,  which  does  not  give  off 
its  half-atom  of  water  at  250^.  When  ignited  in  a  close  yessel,  it  does 
not  leave  metallic  cerium,  as  stated  by  G&bel.  When  ignited  in  the  air, 
it  first  turns  yellow,  and  is  subsequently  converted  into  eerie  oxide.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Beringer,  Ann.  Pharm,  42,  144.)-— 
Reddish  white,  crystalline  powder,  wluoh  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  120^.  At  200^  it  passes,  without  fusing,  into  a  kind  of  dusty 
ebullition,  ^ves  off  carbonic  acid  and  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
is  converted,  without  blackening,  into  cerons  oxide,  which,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  changes  to  yellow  oeroso-ceric  oxide.  (Liebig.) 

Beringer. 

2CeO 108     ...     56-55         5677 

2C«HO> 74     ....    38-74        3892 

lAq 9     ....       4-71         4-31 

2CmCeO\Aq 191     ....  lOOOO        100-00 

Formiate  of  Alumina, — ^May  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  for- 
miate of  baryta  with  sulphate  of  alumina  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  Crystallises  with  difficulty.  (Liebie.)  Gummy; 
tastes  sharp  and  rouffh;  after  evaporation,  it  is  but  sparin^y  soluble  m 
water.  (Arvidson,  Richter.)  Tastes  sweet  and  rough;  reddens  litmus 
slightly;  becomes  moist  in  the  air;  forms  a  clear  solution  in  cold  water; 
dissolves  likewise  in  hot  water,  but  with  instant  precipitation  of  all  the 
alumina.  (Gbbel.)  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  does  not  become  turbid 
when  heated;  but  if  sulphate  of  potash  be  present,  it  forms  a  precipitate 
which  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Liebig.) 
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FarmiaU  of  Tkorina.'^A  solution  of  hydrate  of  thorina  in  aqueous 
formic  acid  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  which  form  a 
clear  solution  in  boiling  water,  but  when  digested  in  cold  water,  form  an 
acid  solution  and  leave  a  basic  salt  Alcohol  dissolves  them  but 
sparingly.  (Berzelius.) 

Vanadic  FormieUe. — The  blue  solution  of  hydrated  vanadic  oxide  in 
aqueous  formic  acid,  deposits,  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  a  blue, 
opaque,  saline  mass,  'easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution,  if  it  contains 
free  acid,  retains  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air;  but  if  the  excess 
of  acid  has  been  previously  driven  off  by  evaporation,  the  solution 
becomes  dark  green  in  the  course  of  12  hours. — ^When  a  thin  film  of  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  there  remains  a  violet  residue, 
which  dissolves  but  imperfectly  in  water,  f  Berzelius.) 

Vanadic  acid  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  formic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Chromic  FomUate, — The  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  green 
saline  mass.  (Berzelius,  Lchrb,) 

Uranotu  FormicUe, — Protochloride  of  uranium  yields,  with  formiate 
of  soda,  a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolves,  with  green  colour,  in  excess 
of  the  soda-salt,  and  does  not  reappear  on  further  i^dition  of  chloride  of 
uranium.  But  on  heating  the  mixture,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits 
a  greyish  cpreen  body  containing  uranous  oxide  and  formic  acid.  The 
colourless  liquid  filtered  from  this  substance  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  formic  acid  and  but  little  uranium.  (Rammelsberg,  Pog^,  59,  34.) 

Uranic  Formiate. — Uncrystallizable,  glutinous  mass,  which  becomes 
moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Richter.) 

Manganotts  Formiate, — Formed  by  dissolving  the  carbonate.  Red- 
dish prisms,  which  are  nearly  tasteless ;  redden  btmus  slightly ;  crumble 
to  a  white  powder  when  heated ;  dissolve  in  15  pts.  of  cold  water,  but 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.)  Very  small,  white  prisms,  having  a 
sweetish,  metallic  state,  and  containing  1  At.  water.  (Gobel.) 

Hot  formic  add  does  not  dissoWe  Antimonic  oxide.  (Gobel.) 

Formiate  of  BUmtUh. — Crystals  which  turn  black  when  ignited,  and 
are  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Arvidson.) 

FormicUe  of  Zinc, — Formed  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide. 
Transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and, 
when  heated  to  redness,  first  swell  up,  then  liquefy,  giving  off  a  pungent 
vapour,  and  finally  leave  oxide  of  zinc.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in 
water  (in  24  pts.  at  IS"*,  according  to  G5bel),  and  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Marggraf,  Arvidson.) 

CryttaUiied.  Gdbel. 

ZnO 40-2     ....     42-23         43*12 

C*HO» 370    ....    38*86 

2  Aq 18-0     ....     18-91 

-   -  — 

C*HZiiO*,2Aq 952     ...  100*00 

Formiate  of  Cadmium, — Formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
in  hot  formic  acid .  Cubes  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  having  a  sweet  and 
rough  metallic  taste.     When  heated,  they  slowly  give  off  their  water  of 
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cfjstallizatioDy  mad  then  suddenly  deoompoBe,  tearing  53*75  per  cent,  of 
jellowuh  brown  oxide.     They  diiuolve  readily  in  water.  (Gdbei.) 

CryMtaUized,  Gobel. 

CdO 64  ....  53-77        S3-75 

C»HO» 37  ....  3M0 

2Aq 18  ....  15-13 

(?HCdO\2Aq 119    ....  10000 

Stannotu  FarmuUe.  —  Sometimes  a  white  insoluble  powder^  whidi 
turns  black  at  first  when  ignited ;  sometimes  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is 
difficult  to  dry,  and  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a  white  powder. 
(Arvidson.) 

Stannic  /^09*mia^.— Aqueous  bichloride  of  tin  mixed  with  formiate 
of  soda  does  not  become  turbid  till  the  mixture  is  heated;  it  then 
becomes  white  and  gelatinous,  and  after  a  while  the  precipitate  assumes 
a  crystalline  character.  (Liebig.)  The  acid  does  not  d£asolTe  stannic 
oxide  even  when  heated. 

Formiate  of  Lead, — White  prisms,  haying  a  strong  lustre,  and  a 
sweet,  astringent  taste  like  that  of  sugar  of  lead.  (Marggnf,  Arvidson.) — 
The  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization  (Bercelius,  Leeanu, 
J,  Pharm,  8,  552);  they  contain  5*83  per  cent,  of  water,  which  they 
giye  off  at  100®.  (Gobel.) — The  salt  when  heated  decrepitates  forcibly, 
swells  up,  turns  black,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  a  stinking 
water,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  36  parts 
of  cold  water  (Arvidson),  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  small  solubility  of  this  salt  in  water,  formic  acid  added 
to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  produces  radiaiing 
needles  of  formiate  of  lead.  (Dobereiner.) 

Benelins.  Leeanu.      6()bel,  at  100*. 

..     75-17     74-88     74-88  75-50 

..      8-05    8-28    7-97 

..      0-67     0-71     0-75 

.,     16-11     16-13    15-78 


PbO  .. 
2C    .. 

CryMtaUized. 

112     . 

12    .. 

H  

3  O   .. 

1     .. 

24     .. 

CHPbCH  ....     149    ..-  100-00    100-00    10000 

Ferrous  Formiate, — Formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrate.  The  colour- 
less solution  covers  tself  with  a  metallic  film.  When  heated  it  becomes 
turbid,  ferrous  oxide  [9]  being  separated  and  formic  acid  set  free,  so  that 
we  cannot  obtain  a  definite  salt.  (Gobel.) — The  colourless  filtrate  obtuned 
after  precipitating  formiate  of  baryta  with  ferrous  sulphate,  leaves,  when 
evaporated  in  the  air,  a  yellow  basic  salt  of  ferric  oxide.  (Liebig.) 

Ferric  Formiate,  —  Small,  rou^h,  reddish  yellow  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  ^Marggraf,  Arvidson.)  Feme 
hydrate,  even  when  recently  preparec^  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  formic 
acid;  the  solution,  which  is  brownish  yellow,  very  acid,  and  has  a 
sweetish,  rough  taste,  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  red-brown,  deliquescent^ 
crystalline  mass.  (Gobel.) — When  the  dark  yellowish  red  mixture  of 
formiate  of  soda  and  a  ferric  salt  is  boiled,  nearly  all  the  oxide  is  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  so  that  the  liquid  contains  free  formic 
acid.  The  hade  salt  thus  separated  contains  76*125  per  cent,  of  ferric 
oxide,  probably  therefore  3  At.  ferric  oxide  to  2  At.  formic  acid  [or 
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tather  2  : 1 J .    When  subjeeied  to  dry  diBtillation,  it  giyes  off  oarbonio  | 

acid,  aud  afterwards  formic  acid  with  an   extremely  pangent  odoor* 
(Dbbereiner,  J.  pr,  Chem.  1,  371 .) 

FcrmiaU  of  CohaU, — Rose-coloared,  ill-defined  crystak,  which,  when 
ignited^  first  tnm  blue  and  then  black ;  they  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) 

Formiate  of  Nickel, — Green  crystals,  aggregated  in  tufts ;  when 
Ignited,  they  firsf  turn  yellow  and  then  black.  (Arvidson.) 

Cupric  FormicKte,  "^  a,  Basic. —  Green,  sparingly  soluble  powder. 
(Arvidson.) 

6.  Neutral. — Greenish  bine,  transparent  prisms  (having  nearly  the 
form  of  Fig.  ^5\  Sp.  gr.  1*815.  Yield  a  bluish  white  powder.  (Bemhardi 
&  Gehlen).  Prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  {Fig.  96; 
cleavage  parallel  to  •).  (J.  MuUer,  Pogg.  35,  472.) — The  crystals 
effloresce  in  warm  air,  and  buru  with  a  green  flame  in  the  fire.  (Arvidson  .^ 
When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  they  fuse ;  become  dry  again  ana 
assume  a  darker  blue  colour  after  parting  with  their  water ;  then  give  off 
2  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  [probably  1  vol.  carbooic  oxide 
and  1  vol.  hydrogen]  to  1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  and  32*7  per  cent,  of  an 
acid  non-ethereal  distillate,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  copper  unmixed 
with  charcoal,  and  amounting  to  28*5  percent.  (Gehlen.) — Dissolves 
in  7  parts  of  cold  water  (Arvidson),  in  8*4  parts  (Gehlen),  forming  a 
blue  solution,  and  in  400  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  (Gehlen.) 

GyitaUhed.  Gdbel.  Gehlen. 

CuO 40     ....  35-40  35-83  35-5 

C'HO» 37     ....  32*74  31-66»  -.  . 

4Aq 36     ....  31*86  3250  j  ^^'^ 

C*HCB0*,4Aq....  113    ....  10000        9999        100*0 

IfercurouM  FormiaU. — When  mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  cold 
aqueous  formic  acid,  containiug  10  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
(G*HH)^),  and  a  gentle  heat  then  applied,  the  solution  suddenly  solidifies, 
with  intumescence  and  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  micaceous  mass ; 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  mercurous  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  formic  acid  on  the  mercuric  oxide. — ^At  first,  a  solution  of 
mercuric  formiate  is  produced;  but  on  the  anplication  of  heat,  4  At.  of 
this  salt  are  resolved  into  2  At.  mercurous  formiate,  1  At.  free  formic 
acid,  and  2  At.  carbonic  acid  : 

4C>HHgO<  «  2C*HHgSO<  +  C«H«0*  +  2C0«. 

As  formic  acid  is  set  free  in  this  process,  the  liquid  separated  from  the 
crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt  may  be  again  saturated  in  the  cold  with 
mercuric  oxide,  and  then,  if  gently  heated,  it  will  yield  another  crop  of 
crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt.  If  the  mercuric  solution  be  too  strongly 
heated,  the  crystals  tnm  grey  from  admixture  of  mercury,  and  if  a  still 
stronger  heat  be  applied,  nothing  but  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 
«— The  crystals  must  be  dried  between  bibulous  paper  at  a  temperature 
between  30^  and  40^.  They  are  delicate,  microscopic,  four  and  six-sided 
tables,  snow-white,  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  greasy  to  the  touch  ;  their 
taste  is  saline  at  first,  bnt  afterwards  metallic  and  astringent.  They 
blacken  ^hen  exposed  to  light,  especially  if  moist,  and  likewise,  though 
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more  slowly)  in  the  d&rk.  They  are  decomposed  by  pressure^  or  by  s 
heat  of  100%  into  meroary^  carbonic  acid,  and  formic  acid  : 

2C?HHg«0<  -  4Hg  +  OHH)*  +  2CO». 

When  heated  in  a  spoon,  they  are  suddenly  decomposed  with  a  hissing 
noise  and  leave  metallic  mercury.  Their  aqueous  solution,  when  continu- 
ously heated,  gires  off  carbonic  acid  and  deposits  all  the  mercury  in  the 
metallic  state,  the  liquid  being  converted  into  a  solution  of  pure  formic 
acid  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  equation). — The  crystals  dissolve  in  520 
parts  of  water  at  17%  more  abundantly,  but  with  incipient  decomposition 
in  warm  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gobel,  N,  Tr,  6, 
1,  190;  Sckvf.  ^5,  155;— oomp.  Liebig,  Pogg.  S,  207.) 

Crystailized.  GdbeL 

Hg«0  208     ....     84-9        83168 

C»HO» 37     ....     151 

C?HHg«0*  245     ...  100-0 

The  black  precipitate  which  ammonia  forms  with  mercurous  formiate, 
contains,  according  to  Harff  ( N',  Br,  Arch.  5,  262),  3  At.  mercurous 
oxide  and  1  At.  formiate  of  ammonia. 

Mercuric  i^on»ta(«.— The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  cold,  dilnte 
formic  acid  yields  with  potash  a  precipitate  which  is  yellow  at  first,  and 
with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate;  but  even  if  kept  coM,  it  likewise,  after 
a  few  minutes,  deposits  crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt.  (Gobel.)-— The 
finely  pulverized  oxide  dissolves  in  the  cold  anhydrous  acid,  forming  a 
syrupy  solution,  which  if  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  dries  up  to  a 
white,  crvstallo-grannlar  mass,  soluble  in  water.  This  mass  is  liKowIse 
converted,  by  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature,  into  white,  acicnlar  mer- 
curous formiate,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  formic 
acid  set  free.  (Liebig.) 

When  a  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  2  pts.  formiate  of  potash 
and  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  is  left  to  evaporate,  shining  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  give  off  cvanogen  when  heated,  then  blacken  and  fus^ 
swell  up,  and  leave  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potash;  when  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  with  effer- 
vescence. As  these  crystals  contain  21*65  per  cent,  of  potash  and  47*41 
of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, they  are  perhaps  composed  of  1  At.  formiate  of  potash  and  1  At. 
cyanide  of  mercury.  (Winokler,  Repert,  31,  459.) 

FormicUe  of  Silver. — Formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  silver  in  cold 
aqueous  formic  acid.  Transparent  rbombohedral  crystals,  which  burn 
black  in  the  fire,  swelling  up  and  emitting  an  intolerable  smell.  They 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) — On 
mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and  slightly  acid 
formiate  of  potash,  a  laige  quantity  of  snow-white  crystals  is  immediately 
precipitated ;  these  crystals  under  the  microscope  present  the  appearance 
of  rhombic  six-sided  tables.  If  the  solutions  are  too  concentrated,  the 
mixture  solidifies  in  a  curdy  mass  ;  if  they  are  too  dilute,  the  whole 
remains  in  solution.— The  salt  blackens  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  light 
and  even  in  the  dark,  especially  if  it  be  moist ;  hence  the  crystals,  alter 
drying  between  paper,  appear  lead-grey.  (Gbbel.) — On  the  application 
of  heat,  the  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  metallic  silver,  carbonic  aeid. 
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and  fonuio  acid.  Aqueous  potas  decompoees  it  iiwtaiitly,  with  rise  of 
temperature.  (Liebig.) — Heated  formic  acid  does  not  dissolve  oxide  of 
silver,  but  reduces  it.  (6&bel.) 


Protosnlphide  of  Methyl.    (?H»S  =  C»H',HS. 

Reonault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71>  391  ;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  34,  26  ;  also 
J,pr.  Chem,  19,  2  (1840).— -Cahovbs.   Compt  rend.  22,  366. 

Hydrotvlphuric  Methylrdher,  Bydrondphate  of  Methylene;  Hydro* 
ihUmrHolanaphthay  SchwrfeUMeikyly  Methyliulfur,  Sckwefel^Formafer ; 
Stdf hydrate  de  mdhyHne^  Ether  hydromdfwrique  de  Fetprit  de  6ow. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by 
dividing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  two  equal  parts,  saturating 
the  one  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  adcunff  Uie  other  to  it, 
taking  care  that  the  quantity  of  potuh  in  the  mixture  is  rather  too  great 
than  too  small,  because  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  be 
injurious.  Through  this  mixture,  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  gaseous 
chloride  of  methyl  is  passed  nearly  to  saturation,  and  the  product  is  then 
distilled  at  a  ffentle  heat,  the  receiver  being  well  cooled,  and  the  stream 
of  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  constantly  kept  up.  From  the  alcoholic 
distillate,  the  sulphide  of  methyl  is  separated  by  water  as  above 
(Regnault) : 

C>H>C1  H   KS  ^  CHSS  +  KQ. 

Very  thin  liquid,  of   specific  gravity  0*845  at    2V.  Boils  at  41*. 

Vapouinlensity  =  2'115.     Has  an  extremely  unpleasant  odour.    (Reg- 
nault.) 

Begnaiiit.  Vol.        Dengity. 

2C  12    ....    38*71     ....    39-39  Cvapoiir 2     ....    0*8320 

3  H  3    ....      9*68     ....      9*85  U-gM 3      ....    0*2079 

8  16    ....    61*61     ....  S-Tspoar I      ....    11093 

C»H«,HS ....    31    ....  100*00  Vtipovae    1      ....    2*1492 

The  gas  is  therefore  monatomic,  like  the  ethers.  (Regnault.) 
By  chlorine  in  daylight,  the  compound  is  rapidly  converted,  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  CHCPS, 
which  is  not  permanent,  and  afterwards,  in  sunshine,  into  0*01% : 

C»H»8  +  6a  -  (?CPS  +  3Ha. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  and  bichloride  of  carbon  are,  however,  formed  at  the 
same  time.  (Cahours.) — Probably  in  this  manner : 

C>HQ'S  +  4C1  -  C?C1*  +  HCl  +  8C1. 


Bisulphide  of  Methyl    C^H'S'. 

Cahoubs  (1 846).  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  1 8,  257;  abstr.  Cca^pt.  rtnd.  22, 362. 

Preparation.     1.  By  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of  potassium  : 

CWCl  +  KS»  -  C«H»8»  +  KCl. 
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2.  Bj  diBtilling  a  mixture  of  snlphomethylftte  of  lime  and  bisalphide  of 

poiaasium : 

C*H»CaO»,2SO>  +  KS«  =  KO^SO*  +  CaO.SO*  +  (?H«S». 

The  yellowisb  diBtillate  is  rectified ;  and  the  portion  which  distils  oyer 
between  110^  and  112^  dried  by  chloride  of  caloinm,  and  again  partially 
distilled. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  great  refracting  power,  and 
a  density  of  1*046  at  18^.  Boils  between  116^  and  US'*.  Vapour-den- 
sity at  ISSN's: d'298.    Has  a  very  persistent  and  intolerable  odo&r  of 

onions. 

Reg^anlt.  Vol.         Density. 

2  C    12     ....     25-53     ....     28-46  C-vapour 2  ....     0-8320 

3  H  3     ....       6-39     ....       6-35  Hgaa 3  ....     0-2079 

2  S   32     ....     6808     ....     67-90  S-vapoiir )  ....     2-2186 

C»H»S» 47      ...  10000     ....     99-71  1      ....     3-2585 

The  gas  is  therefore  monatomic^  like  the  ethers. 

[The  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
nucleus-theory.  Should  it  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  C'H'S 
and  1  At.  C»H»S»  ?  ] 

This  compound  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  body,  and  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  emitting  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid. — Chlorine  acts 
violently  upon  it,  producing  at  first  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in 
amber-coloured  rhombic  tables,  but  is  converted,  by  the  further  action 
of  the  chlorine,  into  a  yellow,  and  ultimately  into  a  red  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  CH71%  and  SCI. — Bromine  likewise  forms  sub- 
stitution-products. Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  the 
compound,  producing  sulphuric  acid  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  forms, 
with  potash,  long  slender  needles;  with  baryta,  shining  colourless  tables; 
and  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  crystallizable  salts.* — Oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  decomposes 
it  when  heated. — The  compound  is  not  altered  by  distillation  over  concen- 
trated potash -solution. 

It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but,  nevertheless,  imparts 
its  odour  to  that  liquid.  Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Cahours.) 

Methylene-Mercaptan.    c«H««  =  C'H»,H«s». 

Gregory.    Ann.  Pharm,  15,  239  (1835). 

StdfhydraJte  de  stUfure  de  meihyle  [Fdeforme\, 

Formed  by  distilling  in  the  water-bath,  with  efficient  condensation,  a 
mixture  of  I  pt.  of  a  solution  of  sulphomethylate  of  lime,  and  1  pt.  of  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  calcium  (both  solutions  having  a 
density  of  1*25),  and  agitating  the  distillate  with  caustic  potash,  to  free 
it  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  : 

C»H»CaO«,2SO»  +  KS,HS  =  0»H<S«  +  KO,SO»  +  CaO,SO». 

*  Mospratt  (CAem.  Soc.  Qtt.  J.  1, 53)  gave  to  this  acid  the  name  of  BinUpkimethyUe 
acid,  representing  its  salts  by  the  formula  C^H'MS^O*;  more  recently,  however  (Chem^ 
Soc,  Qu.  J.  3»  22)j  he  has  found  that  it  is  identical  with  Hyposulphomethyllc  acid,  the 
formula  of  whose  salts  is  C^WU&Ofi  (eomjv.  p.  298).  [W.J 
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Liquid;  lighter  than  water;  boils  at  21°;  smelb  like  mercaptan,  bat 
mach  more  disagreeable. 

Somewhat  soluble  in  water. — Forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  lead. — With  mercuric  oxide,  it  forms  a  white  compound  (1  At.  water 
being  separated)  which  crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining 
laminfe,  not  fusible  at  100°.  (Gregory.) 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  placed  in  contact  with  zinc  and  sulphide  of 
carbon  (or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sulphide  of  carbon), 
gives  on  an  extremely  fetid  gas.  (R.  Bottger,  J,  pr,  Chem.  B,  267.)— 
[Is  this  gas  C»H»,S*,  or  a  mixture  of  C«H*,S»  with  2HS 1] 


Iodide  of  MethyL    c»IPl  =  C«IP,HI. 

DuHAS  &  PiLiGOT  (1835).     Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  58,  29. 

Methylic  Iodide,  Hydriodic  Methyt-ether ;  lodmethyl,  lod-Formafer  ; 
HydriodaU  de  Methylene,  lodure  de  Methyle  \Sch(daforme\, 

One  part  of  phosphorus  is  added,  by  small  portions,  to  a  solution  of 
8  pts.  iodine,  in  12  to  15  pts.  wood-spirit,  contained  in  a  tubulated 
retort.  As  the  first  portions  of  phosphorus  produce  a  violent  action,  the 
remainder  must  not  be  added  till  the  ooiling  has  ceased.  The  mixture  is 
then  agitated,  heated  immediately,  and  distilled  as  long  as  the  ether 
continues  to  pass  over.  The  colourless  residue  contains  phosphorus, 
phosphorous  acid,  and  phosphomethylic  acid.  From  the  distillate,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  methylic  iodide,  the  latter  is  precipitated 
by  water,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  the  water-bath  over  large  quantities 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*257  at  22'';  2*1992  at  C  (Pierre);  boils 
between  40°  and  50**;  at  43*8''  (bar.  750*2"")  according  to  Pierre;  at 
42*2°  (bar.  752»»)  according  to  Andrews.  {Ckem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  I,  27.) 
Vapour-density  =  4*883. 

Dam.  P^l. 
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1000 
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1 

....    9-7755 
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Bums  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  diffusing  a 
large  quantity  of  violet  vapours.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 

IT  On  ammonia  and  the  compound  ammonias,  iodide  of  methyl  acts 
by  substituting  one  or  more  atoms  of  methyl,  CH'  =  Me,  for  H,  or  by 
adding  one  or  more  atoms  of  methylene,  C^H',  to  ammonia  or  ammonium, 
or  their  analogues.  Thus,  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong 
ammonia,  it  forms,  in  addition  to  iodide  of  ammonium,  four  different 
iodiden,  viz.,  iodide  of  methylium,  (H'Me)NI,  iodide  of  dimethylium, 
(H'Me*)NI,  iodide  of  trimethylium,  (HMe')NI,  and  iodide  of  tetramethy^ 
lium,  Me^NI.  With  triethylamine,  Et^N^  it  forms  iodide  of  methylo- 
triethylium,  (MeEt')NI;  with  aniline,  or  phenylamine,  (H'Ph)N,  it 
forms  iodide  of  methylopkenylium,  or  hydriodate  of  methylophenyJ amine, 
(H*MePh)NI  or  (HMePh)N,HI,  Ac,  Ac.  (Hofmann,  wrf.  pp.  320, 321.)— 
Iodide  of  methyl  distilled  with  antimonide  of  potassium,  yields  iodide  of 
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potaarinm  and  a  distillate  eonAisting  of  SUbmeAyl,  Mefib;  and  thia  eom« 
pound,  if  mixed  with  more  iodide  of  methjl,  yields  iodide  ofStibmetky^ 
lium,  Me^bl.  (Landolt,  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  91.) 

Iodide  of  methyl  heated  with  rino  yields  methyl-gas,  and  a  white 
crystalline  lesidne  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  producing  brilliant 
flame,  and  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  yields  a 
colonrless,  pellacid  distillate,  consisting  of  Zmo^methyl,  C*H'Zn.  (Frank- 
Und.)  IT 

Bromide  of  MethyL   G*H*Br  =  C*H*,HBr. 

BuNSEN.    Ann.  Pharm,  46,  44. 

Methylic  Bromide^  Hydrchnmio  Metkyt-ether^  Metkylhromur,  Brom- 
Fonnafer  [Malqfomui]. 

a.  Oas, — Evolved  on  gently  heating  the  basic  perbromide  of  cacodyl. 
(Bonsen.) 

Colourless  gas,  of  sp.  gr.  8*1.55  and  faint  ethereal  odour.  When 
cooled  below  —17^  it  condenses  into  a  thin,  transparent,  and  colourless 
liquid. 

YoL        Deoritj. 

2  C   12     ....     12-63  Cvapour 2     ....     0*8320 

3  H  3     ...      3-16  H.g»8 3    ....    0-2079 

Br 80    ....     84-21  Br-vaponr  1     ....     5*5465 

C>fP,HBr 95     ....  100*00  2    ....    6*5864 

1     ....     3-2932 

Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  violently  on  the  application  of  flame, 
yielding  carbonic  acid,  water,  hydrobromic  acid  and  me  bromine;  1 00 
volumes  of  the  sas  yield  104  vol.  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  air,  it  bums 
with  a  yellowish  flame.  (Bunsen.) 

The  gas  is  scarcely  absorbed  by  water  or  ether;  but  very  readily  by 
alcohol.  (Bunsen.) 

IT  5.  Liquid. — 50  parts  of  bromine  are  carefully  dissolved  (by  small 
portions)  in  200  parts  of  pure  wood-spirit,  at  a  temperature  of  5°  or  6'', 
direct  sunshine  being  carefully  excluded.  To  this  solution,  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  5°,  seven  parts  of  phosphorus  are  gradually  added,  and  the 
liquid  slowly  heated  in  the  water-bath.  The  action  begins  at  7^  or  8% 
the  temperature  then  rising  high  enough  to  melt  the  phosphorus.  When 
it  is  over,  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool ;  the  straw-yellow  layer  at  the  top 
decanted  off,  ana  distilled  carefully,  together  witn  that  which  has  already 
passed  over ;  the  distillate  washed  with  very  slightly  alkaline  water, 
and  afterwards  with  pure  water  at  0^;  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  rectified  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  20°  or  22°. 
(Pierre,  If.  J.  Pharm.  13,  156;  Jahresber.  L.  4s  K.  1847-8,  672.) 

Colourless,  neutral,  strongly  smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*664  at  0°. 
Boils  at  13°  (bar.  759*"™),  and  retains  its  transparency  and  fluidity  at 
—  35*5°.— The  analysis  of  this  compound  agrees  with  the  formula, 
CH'Br  (Pierre);  but  it  is  evidently  different  from  Bunsen^s.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  true  bromide  of  methyl;  for  its 
mode  of  preparation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  iodide,  and  its  properties 
are  exactly  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  compound  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  methyl.  IT 
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Chloride  of  Methyl.   C*H>C1  =  C*H^HC)• 


DuMAB  &  Peligot  (1835).     Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  58,  25;  also  Ann,  Pharm. 

15,  17. 
Regnault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  877;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  328;  also 

J.pr.Chem.  19,  210. 
BuNBBN.     AnTi.  Pharm,  46,  32. 

Methylic  Chloride^  Hydrochloric  MethyUdher;  Methyl-Morury  Sahh 
ffolznaphtha,  Salzsaurer  Methylenather,  Monoasserstqfsaurea  Methylene, 
Chlorhydrate  de  methyline,  Chlarure  de  mdhyle  [Kalafarme]. 

Fortnatum  and  Preparation.  1.  By  heating  1  part  of  woodnspirit 
with  2  pts.  oommon  salt  and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collecting  the 
evolved  gas  over  water,  which  retains  the  imparities,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  wood-spirit,  and  methylic  ether.  (Dumas  A  P^Ugot.)— 2.  Chloride 
of  methjl  is  likewise  produced  hy  heating  common  salt  with  sulpho- 
methylic  acid  (Damas  i  Peligot): 

C»H*0*,280»  +  2NaCl  -  C«H«Cl  +  HQ  +  2  (NaO.SO^. 

3.  Also  by  heating  basic  perchloride  of  eacodyl.  (Bnnsen.) 

Colourless  gas,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  —18^;  sp.  gr.  1*731  (1*763 
according  to  Bunsen).  Smells  like  ether  (according  to  Bnnsen,  it  is 
inodorous);  has  a  sweet  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  rodden 
litmus,  or  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver.  (Dumas  &  P61igot.) 


2C   

3  H  
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3*0 

35*4 


23-81 

5-95 
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Vol.  Dentity. 

C-vapoor 2  ....  0*8320 

H-g«s 3  ....  0-2079 

a.gag 1  ....  2*4543 


C?H«,HC1 50-4 


10000 


2 
1 


3-4942 
1*7471 


1.  The  dry  gas  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  resolved,  with 
deposition  of  a  litue  carbon,  into  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
methylene-gas  (p.  246),  toffether  with  undecomposed  chloride  of  methyl. 
(Dam.  Pel.) — 2.  The  gas  bums  in  the  air  witn  a  white  flame,  green  at 
the  edges.  2  volumes  of  it,  exploded  with  excess  of  oxygen,  consume 
somewhat  more  than  3  volumes  of  the  latter,  and  form  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid  gas,  besides  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine, the  excess  of  oxygen  abstracting  a  certain  portion  oi  hydroeen  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Dum.  Pel.) — 3.  Chloride  of  methyl,  mixed 
with  chlorine,  takes  fire  on  tne  approach  of  flame,  and  bums  with  a  red 
light.  (Bunsen.) — At  ordinary  temperatures,  chlorine  does  not  act  on 
chloride  of  methyl  in  difi'used  daylight;  but  in  sunshine,  it  converts  the 
fins,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  first  into  CHHIl',  then  into 
C*HCP  (chloroform),  and  lastly  into  CH!)l\  (Regnault,  eomp.  Laurent, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  64,  328.) — 4.  Chloride  of  methyl,  passed  through  a 
heated  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  hydrogen  gas, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  formiate  of  potash,  which  is  subsequently 
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oonrerted  into  carbonate  (Domas  &  Staa,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  73,  157; 
also  J.  pr,  Chem.  21,  377): 

.  C«H*C1  +  2KO  +  HO  «  C«HKO<  +  KCl  +  4H. 

5.  PotaBsiam  burns  when  heated  in  the  gas,  and  is  converted  into  chloride 
of  potassium,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  (Bunsen.)— Aqueous  ammonia, 
potash,  or  oil  of  yitriol,  exerts  no  action  either  on  the  gas  or  on  its 
aqueous  solution. — IT  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  on  phosphide  of 
calcium,  P.  Th^nard  has  obtained  a  number  of  new  products  which  he 
regards  as  compounds  of  the  three  phosphides  of  hydrogen,  PH,  PIP 
and  PH',  with  1,  2  and  3  At.  methylene,  CH'.  One  of  these,  viz., 
PH*,3CH*,  which  is  a  powerful  base,  may  also  be  regarded  as  (CH')'P= 
Me*P,  analogous  to  methylamiue ;  another,  viz.,  PH',2C'H',  or  Me*P,  is 
a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  having  a  most  insupportable  odour, 
and  analogous  to  caoodyl,  Me^As.  {Jahre^er,  L.d:  K.  1847-8,  645.)  IT 

1  vol.  of  water  at  16°  absorbs  2*8  vol.  of  this  gas.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 
—Alcohol  absorbs  it  very  abundantly;  ether  somewhat  less.  (Bunsen.) 


Bichloride  of  Methylene.    CH',Cl'. 

Reonault  (1840).    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  377;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  328; 
also  J.pr.  Cheat.  19,  210. 

CTdorinaUd  chloride  of  methyl,  ehlorhaUender  ChlortooMersiofaiher  d^s 
HoUgeisU,  Chlor-FormafeTy  Ether  hydroMorique  de  methylene  mono- 
chlorurS  [Keforme], 

Chlorine  and  chloride  of  methyl  are  brought  together,  in  sunshine,  in 
a  glass  globe,  having  two  lateral  apertures  for  the  admission  of  the  gases 
and  drawn  out  below  into  an  open  neck,  which  enters  air-tight  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  a  Woulfe*s  bottle,  whilst  the  other  mouth  is  connected  by 
a  bent  tube  with  a  second  Woulfe*s  bottle,  and  this  again  by  a  second  bent 
tube  with  a  flask.  The  second  Woulfe's  bottle  is  surrounded  with  ice, 
and  the  flask  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  in  order  to  condense  the 
very  volatile  products  which  are  formed.  The  compound  C'H"C1*  con- 
denses in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  flask,  whilst  in  the  two  Woulfe's  bottles 
the  chief  product  collected  is  chloroform,  CHOP.  In  the  globe  there  is 
also  condensed  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  probably 
arising  from  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  wood-spirit. 

The  compound  CH'CP  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*344  at  18^; 
boilinff  point  30'5^;  vapour-density  3*012.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of 
the  oil  of  defiant  gas. 

Regnault.                                        Vol.  Density. 

....     13-85  C-vapour 2     ....  0-8320 

....       2*43  H-gaa 2     ....  0*1386 

....     83-43  CUgM 2     ....  4-9086 

C?H2,CP  ....     84-8     ....  10000     ....     99-71  2     ....     5-8792 

1     ....     2*9396 

By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  this  compound  is  con- 
verted into  C*HC1»,  and  ultimately  into  C»C1*.  Mixed  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  yields  only  a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
passes  over  nearly  undecomposed  when  heated.   (Regnault.) 
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Monochlorinated  Methyl-Ether.   C*H*C10. 

Rbgnault  (1889).    Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  71,  396;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  34, 
29;  ftbo  J.  pr.  Ckenu  19>  27L 

Chlor-ffolsather,   Chlor-Formathery   Ether   mdkylique  monoMoruri 
[NQkafarme\. 

Methyl-ether  gas  evolved  by  heating  1  pt.  of  wood- spirit  with  4  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed,  first  through  water  and  then  through  potash-ley, 
to  free  it  from  sulpharouls  and  carbonic  acid,  then  through  a  long  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  and  finally  through  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  into 
a  glass  globe  having  two  lateral  tubulur^8  at  opposite  sides,  and  ter- 
minating below  in  an  open  neck.  Into  the  other  tubulure  is  also  inserted 
a  tube  with  a  narrow  neck,  by  which  chlorine  ffas,  previously  washed  with 
water  and  dried  by  oil  of  vitriol,  is  introduced.  The  points  of  the  tubes 
by  which  the  gases  enter  the  globe  must  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  gases  may  not  come  together  till  they  have  been 
well  mixed  with  air  and  other  gases  not  concerned  in  the  action ;  other- 
wise a  violent  explosion  will  ensue,  shattering  the  apparatus  to  pieces. 
The  descending  neck  of  the  globe  passes  into  an  adapting  tube,  below 
which  is  placed  a  bottle  with  a  funnel  in  its  mouth,  at  some  distance, 
however,  so  that  if  the  globe  should  burst,  the  liquid  already  collected  in 
.  the  bottle  may  still  be  preserved. — The  globe  is  exposed  to  daylight,  but 
not  to  direct  sunshine. — An  hour  often  elapses  before  the  gases  begin  to 
act  upon  each  other;  but  condensation  then  takes  place  suddenly,  attended 
with  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. — The  gases  should  flow 
into  the  globe  with  moderate  rapidity,  and  in  equivalent  proportion.  If 
the  globe  exhibits  a  yellow  tint  from  excess  of  chlorine,  the  supply  of 
methyl-ether  gas  must  not  be  accelerated,  lest  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  explosive  mixture  should  accumulate  in  the  globe,  and  produce  an 
explosion;  but  the  chlorine-apparatus  must  be  opened,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  stream  of  that  gas  till  tne  yellow  colour  has  been  removed  by  a 
moderate  supply  of  the  methyl-ether  gas.  Bat,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, an  excess  of  the  methyl-ether  £as,  even  if  it  does  not  cause  an 
explosion,  will  sometimes  produce  combustion,  attended  with  a  red  light 
and  deposition  of  carbon;  in  that  case,  the  admission  of  the  gases  must 
t>e  stopped  till  the  apparatus  has  cooled. — The  liquid  collected  in  the 
bottle  consists,  after  rectification,  of  pure  monochlorinated  methyl-ether. 
(Keenault.) . 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-315  at  20°;  boils 
at  105^,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density, 
3*908.  Has  a  sufibcating  odour,  and  excites  tears,  just  like  phosgene. — 
Ver^  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water;  the  undecomposed  portion 
retams  its  original  composition.  By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  in  a 
bright  light,  It  is  converted  into  G*HGIH),  and  ultimately  into  C>CIH). 

(Regnault.) 

Regnavlt.  ToL       Density. 

...     20-92  C-vapour 2      ....    0*8320 

....      3-65  H-gas 2      ....    0-1386 

....     61-53  Cl-gM 1      ....     2-4545 

....     13-90  O-gas \      ....     0*5546 

...  100-00  1      ....     3-9795 


2C    12*0 

....     20'91 

2  H  20 

....       3*48 

CI  35*4 

O 8*0 

....    61-67 
....     13-94 

C2H2C10....     57-4 
VOL.  VII. 

....  100-00 
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Fluoride  of  Methyl.    C«H»P  =  C*H\HP. 

DuMAB  &  P^LiGOT  (1835).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhjfi.  61, 193;  alao  Ann.  Pharm, 
15,  59. 

MeihyUc  Flwyrule,  ITydroJluate  of  Methylene:  Fluorwcuaerttoffrntmres 
Methylen,  MethylfiuoruVy  Fluor-Formafer ;  FluarhydrcUe  de  Methylene 
[Flak^anne]. 

Obtained  by  gently  beating  fluoride  of  potaBsinm  with  solphomethylate 
of  potasb  in  a  glass  flask,  and  reoeiring  the  evolved  gas  over  water, 
which  frees  it  from  impurities: 

C»H<0«,2SO»  +  2KF  -  C«H«P  +  HP  +  2  (K0,80«). 

Colonrless  gas,  having  a  density  of  1*186,  and  a  pleasant  ethereal 
odonr. 
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3  H  
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The  gas  bams  with  a  flame  like  that  of  alcohol,  bat  bluer,  giving  oflT 
fames  of  hydrofluoric  acid — 2  volames  of  this  gas  exploded  with  oxygen 
consume  3  vol.  0,  and  form  2  vol.  CO*.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 


Copulated  Compounds, 

Garbomethylic  Acid.    0*HH)*,2C0*. 

Dumas  Je  P^lioot  (1^^^)'    '^^^^  Chim.  Fhyt.  74,  6;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
35,  283;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  13,  369. 

Mdhyl-Eohlen$aure,  Aeide  cariomethylique.'^'Knowa  only  in  the  form 
of  a  baryta-salt. 

When  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  anhy- 
drous baryta  in  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  the  baryta  salt  is  separated  m 
the  form  of  a  precipitate  having  a  faint  pearly  lustre;  it  is  afterwards 
washed  with  woodnspirit. — The  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  heat,  givuur 
off*  combustible  gases,  a  large  quantity  of  carbomc  acid  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  ethereal  liquid,  and  leaving  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  cold  water;  but  the  solution  gradually  becomes  turbid,  depositing 
one-half  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  bar^a,  and 
evolving  the  rest  in  the  gaseous  form  with  effervescence,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  is  decomposed,  and  nothing  bat  wood-spirit  remains  dis* 
solved  in  the  water.  This  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  heat,  and  takes 
place  instantly  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  baryta-salt  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  or  wood-spirit.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.; 
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Dumas  5(  P^ligoi. 

B*0,CO» 98-6    68-67     68*2 

3C 18-0     12-53     12-5 

SH    30     209     2*2 

30    24*0     16-71     17-1 

C2H*BaO»,2CO»  ....     143*6    lOOOO    lOO'O » BtO,CO>  +  C«H*0,CO» 


Urethylane.   C»lPAd,2C0». 

Dumas  8c  P^ltoot  (1835).    Ann.  Chim,  Phps.  5S,  52. 

EcHETARRiA.    Ann.  Pharm.  79, 1 10;  Conipt,  rend.  32,  597;  N.J.  Pharm. 

19,  322;  J.  pr.  Ghem.  53,  120;  Pharm.  Cent.  1851,  519;  Jakresber, 

1851,  499. 

Uretkiflan,  KohUnrFormametter, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1 .  Wh  en  oxyclilorocarbonate  of  methylene 
(p.  309)  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  this  compound  orystallizes  out, 
t(»gether  with  ^-ammoniac,  in  deliquescent  needles.  (Dumas  &  F^ligot ; 
eomp.  p.  310.) 

2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  wood-spirit  is  saturated  with 
vapour  of  cyanic  acid,  CNHO',  evolved  by  heating  cyanurio  acid, 
C»N>H»0»  (LiebigA  Wbhler,  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  370;  Laurent  &  Gerhardt^ 
Compt  rend.  22, 457;  Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  58,  260.) 

3.  hunk  {Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  64,  222;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  254;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  62)  passed  dry  chlorine  gas  through  slightly  heated 
wood-spirit  containing  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  condensed  the  evolved 
vapours  in  a  cooled  U-tuhe.  He  thereby  obtained  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25, 
which  boiled  at  50^;  attacked  the  eyes;  had  the  odour  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  and  the  ti^te  of  h^drooyanic  acid ;  burned  with  a  red,  green- 
edged  flame;  was  decomposed  in  a  few  days  by  water,  and  immediately  by 
ammonia.  Aim6  regards  this  product  as  chlorocyanide  of  methyl-oxi<le 
=  C*H*0,2C»NC1,  but  gives  no  analysis  of  it  According  to  Wurtz  s' 
experiments  (Compt  rend.  22,  503)  on  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen 
on  alcohol,  the  products  of  which  are  chloride  of  ethyl  and  urethane,  a 
body  analogous  to  urethylane,  it  is  conceivable  that  Aim^'s  liquid  may 
be  a  mixture  of  several  products  of  decomposition,  one  of  which  is 
urethylane. 

IT  4.  When  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  into  wood-spirit 
mixed  with  water,  no  action  takes  place  till  the  liquid  becomes  saturated' 
with  the  gas ;  but  when  that  point  is  attained,  the  liquid  begins  to  boil 
rapidly  and  becomes  turbid,  depositing  crystals  of  chlonde  of  ammonium. 
On  separating  these  crystals  by  filtration  and  distilling  the  filtrate,  more 
chloride  of  ammonium  separates  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated; 
and  when  this  is  also  separated  and  the  filtrate  again  distilled,  changing 
the  receiver  when  the  boiling  point  reaches  140^,  and  collecting  apart 
the  portion  which  distils  over  between  that  temperature  and  180^  or  190^, 
a  Hquid  is  obtained,  which  after  a  while  deposits  crystals  of  urethylane. 
T)ie  formation  of  this  compound  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

C»HK)»  +  C«NC1  +  2HO  ^  C<H*NO*  +  HCl 

Wood-       Chlorido  Urethylane. 

apirit.  of  .  .         ^ 

Cyanogen. 

V  2 
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The  prodoetioii  of  ammonia  is  dae  to  the  deoomporition  of  the  chloride 
of  ejanogen  hj  the  water  present.  No  evolntion  of  chloride  of 
meih jly  or  simnlianeoua  formation  of  carbonate  of  ethyl,  wae  ohserred. 
(Echeyarria.) 

Properiiei.  Urethylane  crystalliieB  in  tables  derived  from  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism;  is  not  deliquescent;  melts  at  52^... 55°;  solidifies  at  52®  if 
6rfj  but  not  till  cooled  to  50°  if  the  least  trace  of  moisture  be  present; 
boils  at  177°,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density, 
2*62.-100  pts.  of  water  at  11°  dissolve  217  pts.  of  urethylane;  100 
alcohol  at  15°  dissolve  73  pts.;  in  ether  it  is  less  soluble.  (Eohevarria.) 

Echertrria.  VoL  Deniity. 

4  C 24     ....    S2*00    ....    32*05  C-Taponr....    4     ....  1*6640 

5H ....      5    ....      6-67    ....      6*97                 H-gu ...5     ....  0-3465 

N 14     ....     18-67                                     N-gM... 1     ....  0-9706 

4  0 32    ....    42-66                                     O-gaa 2    ....  2-2184 

C*HSAd,2CO*....     75    ....  100-00  2    ....    51995 

1     ....    2-5997 

DeoompatUicms.  Urethylane  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia: 

C<H»NO*  +  H0,80»  +  2HO  «  NH<0,80»  +  C»H*0«  -¥  2CO». 

If  pure  oil  of  vitriol  be  used,  the  liquid  blackens,  and  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid  mixed  with  combustible  gases. — Potash  likewise  decomposes  urethy- 
lane, with  formation  of  wood-spirit,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  IT 


Sulphocarbonate  of  Methyl-ozide.   (?H>o,CS*. 

Cabours  (1845).    CcmpL  rend,  23,  821. 

When  iodine  is  made  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  zanthomethylate  of 
potash  in  wood-spirit  (in  the  same  manner  as  Zeise  proceeded  with  the 
zanthethylate  of  potash),  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphur  separate  out^ 
and  a  gas  is  evolved  consisting  chieflv  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  addition 
of  water,  a  heavy  oil  is  deposited  from  the  mixture,  and  irom  this  oil 
sulphur  separates.     The  oil  is  purified  by  two  rectifications: 

(?H»KO«,C»S*  +  I-KI  +  8»+CO  +  C»H«0,CS«. 

.  Thin,  paJe-yeUow  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*143  at  15°.  Boils  at  172°,  passing 
over  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density  =  4266  (hence  it  is  mon- 
atomic).    Has  a  very  powerful  and  persistent  odour,  somewhat  aromatic. 

When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  bright  fiame,  and  yields  a  laige 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. — In  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  which  acta 
violentlv  on  it  even  in  diffused  daylight,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
body,  which,  by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine,  is  transformed  into  a  liquid. 
— By  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  methylic  meroaptan  wnich 
remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  potash  which  is  precipitated 
(Cahonrs): 

C»HH),CS»  +  KO  +  HO  -  CH*S»  +  KO,CO». 
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2S. 
O 


32 

8 


52-46 
13-11 


VoL 
C*Tipoiir....  3 

S-Ti^P^nir ....  \    •••« 
O-gu  ........  \    •..« 


1-2480 
0-2079 
2-2186 
0*5546 


CHK>,C9       61 


100-00 


4-2291 


Zanthomethylic  Add.   CHH)*,SCS*. 

Dumas  h  PiLiooT  (1840).    Ann.  Ckm.  Phy9.  74, 13;  also  Jnn.  J^ann* 
35,  288;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  376. 

IfeAyhckwrfelhohUniauref  Adde  tu^oearh(nn€thyU^[ue. 

Known  only  in  the  form  of  potash  and  limensalts. 

Pata<ll-ia&.—- Czystallises  from  a  mixtnie  of  potash  dissolTod  in 
woodnspirit  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  needles  having  a  silky  Instie. 


KO    47-2    .. 

32-29    . 

Dttmiiii  &  P4Ugot 
31-42 

4  C  24-0    .. 

16-42    .. 

.     16-54 

3  H 3-0    .. 

43-77    .. 

2-37 

A  9                                         I14.*A 

0 8-0    .. 

&*47    . 

C»H»KO»,2CS»    ....  146-2    .. 
PbO 112 

100*00  » 

KO,CS*  +  C»HH),CS». 

Dumas  &P4Ugot. 
............    53-31 

4  C  24 

11-38 

1-12 

q  U                                                           51 

l«50 

30-33 

3-79 

C»H»PbO»,2CS» 211 


100-00 


Sulphocarbonate  of  Methyl   (?W8,0B^. 

Cahoubs  (1846).  CkmpL  rend.  23,  822. 

SchwrfelkokUndof'Sdkffe/d'Fin'mafsr,  SaifoearbonaU  de  wiJlfurt  de 
methgle. 

Obtained  by  distilling  together  the  concentrated  solutions  of  sulpho- 
methylate  of  lime  and  sulphocarbonate  of  calcium;  washing  with  water 
the  yellow  oil  which  collects  below  the  watery  distillate  ;  distilling  the 
oil;  receiving  in  a  separate  vessel  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  200^ 
and  constitutes  the  gr^iter  portion;  and  purifying  it  by  repeated  recti- 
fication: 

C«H»CaO*,2SO»  +  KS,CS«  «  KO,SO»  +  CaO^SO*  +  C>H«S,CS>. 

Yellow  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*159  at  18^  Boiling  point  between 
200^  and  205"".  Vapour-density  4'C52  (hence  it  is  monatomic).  Has  a 
strong  and  penetrating  odour. 
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DeoomposeJ  rapidly  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  being  eon^erted  by 
tbe  latter  into  a  red  crysiaUine  enbstanee  resembling  bichromate  of 
potash  and  composed  of  U^H^firS^CS*. 

It  is  sctucely  solnble  in  water,  bat  mixes*  in  all  proportions  with 
iJoohol  and  ether.  (Gahonrs.) 

According  to  Cakoun.  VoL  Dendty. 

3C 18     ....     26*09  C-Y«poiir....     3     ....  1-2480 

3  H   3    ....      4-35  H-gM  3    .^.  0*2079 

3  S 48  ....  69*56  S-Tapour ....  1  ....  3*3279 

C»H»S,CS»....  69  ..,.  10000  I  ....  4*6838 


TeAasic  Bonte  of  Methyl.   3CHK),B0<. 

Ebelmbn  &  BovQUBt  (1846^.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  59;  also  J.  pr. 
Chan.  38,  217;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  22,  368. 

DrUtetbonaurea  Mdhyloxydy  Bar-Formetter  A;  Prcioh&rcUe  methy" 
lique. 

Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  mixtore  of  boracic  acid 
and  charcoal,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  passed  into  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  which  must  be  kept  cool, 
because  the  absorption  of  the  chloride  of  boron  produces  heat.  As  soon 
as  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  begins  to  escape  from  the 
liauid  together  with  the  carbonic  acid,  the  colourless  borate  of  methyl 
collects  at  the  top  of  the  brown  mixture  of  woodnspirit  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  decanted  and  distilled,  the  portion  which  passes  over  when 
the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary  being  collected  apart,  and  the  latter 
portion  twice  rectified  to  free  it  from  hydrochloric  acid.— If  the  wood- 
spirit  is  not  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  borate  of  methyl  does  not  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  but  a  brown  mixture  is  produced,  oon^niufi^ 
a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  boron.  This  mixture  is  distilleC 
and  the  distiUate  collected  in  a  receirer  surrounded  with  ice,  where  it 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  purified  by  repeated 
rectification,  only  that  portion  of  the  liquid  being  collected  which  passes 
over  below  80°. 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0*9551 
at  0°;  boiling  point  72^;  vapour^ensity  3*66.  Has  a  penetrating  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  wood-spirit. 

Bums  without  residue,  producing  a  green  fiame  and  white  fumes  of 
boracic  acid. — In  contact  widi  water,  it  is  soon  resolved  into  wood-spirit 
and  boracic  acid. 

6  C    36*0  ....  34*68  C-yapour....  6  ....  2*4960 

9H   9*0  ....  8-67  H-gM 9  ....  0*6237 

3  O   24*0  ....  23*12  B-vapour...  1  ....  0*7487 

BO» 34*8  ....  33-53  O-gas 3  ....  3*3279 

3C«H»0,B0»...  103*8    ....  10000  2    ....     71963 

1    ....     3*5981 
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Biborate  of  Methyl.    c>H>0,2B0'. 

Ebelmbn  (1846).  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  16^  137;  alao  Ann.  Fharm.  57, 
327;  also  /.  pr.  Chem,  37^  354. 

Ziffeifachboraxsaurea  Methyloxydy  Bor^Formester  B;  Perborate  me- 
ihylique. 

Equal  part6  of  finely  pulverized  yitreoiis  boraoic  acid  and  anhydrous 
wood-spirit  are  mixed  in  a  retort  (the  mixture  is  attended  with  consider- 
able rise  of  temperature),  and  heated  to  100°....  110°.  Only  a  small 
quautit]^  of  liquid  passes  over,  and  this  must  be  poured  back  several  times 
and  a^in  distilled  till  the  temperature  rises  to  110°.  The  residue  is 
then  left  to  cool  in  the  retort,  broken  up  and  digested  for  24  hours  with 
anhydrous  ether,  the  liquid  decanted,  and  the  ether  distilled  from  it  at  a 
heat  which  ultimately  rises  to  200°.  Biborate  of  methyl  then  remains 
behind. 

Transparent,  vitreous  mass,  which  at  a  moderate  heat  becomes  soft 
and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads;  it  greatly  resembles  the  corre* 
spending  compound  of  the  ethyl  series. 

Bums  with  a  beautiful  green  flame. — Water  decomposes  it  instantly, 
with  great  rise  of  temperature,  producing  wood-spirit  and  boracic  acid. 

Ebebnen. 

2  C 12-0    12-96 

3  H 3-0    3-24 

0 8-0    8-64 

2BO» 69-6    75-16    ^70 

C»HK),2B0»  .„ 92-6    100*00 


Sulphosomethylic  Acid.   c>HHy,2S0*. 

Hypotiidphfmoethylic  add,  MeihylunienAtorfelsaure  (Kolbe);  Aeide 
tuljbformique  (Laurent);  Acide-tnetholique  gulfuri  (Gerhardt). 

Discovered  and  investigated,  together  with  the  three  allied  chlori- 
nated acids,  by  H.  Kolbe  in  1845.  (Ann,  Pharm.  54,  174;  comp.  II. 
340,341.) 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  is  so  intimately  connected  with  thai 
of  three  others,  viz.,  of  the  acid  (7HCP0S2S0*,— the  acid  OH'CIW, 
2S0*,— and  the  acid  CH»C10',2S0S  that  it  wUl  be  most  convenient  to 
ffive  a  connected  description,  as  Kolbe  does,  of  the  preparation  of  these 
four  acids. 

Preparation  of  TerMoro-stUphotometkylic  acW.— C*C1»H0*,2S0*. — 
The  crystalline  compound  €SC1*0*  (or  doubled,  G^SHUl^O),  discoveied 
by  Berzelius  &  Marcet  (II.,  337),  is  aigested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  dilute 
potash,  in  such  proportion  as  to  neutralize  the  alkali  completely  (an 
excess  of  the  crystalline  compound  may  be  removed  by  boiUng).  The 
product  is  the  potash-salt  of  this  acid,  which  crvstallizes  on  evaporating 
and  cooling  the  solution,  whilst  the  chloride  of  potassium  produced  at 
the  same  time,  together  with  any  sulphate  of  potash  accidentally  formed, 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor: 

C«C1<SW  +  2K0  «=  (?CHK03,S»0<  +  KQ. 
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The  baryta -salt,  GH!/i*BaO*^H>*,  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
naing  baryta- water  instead  of  potash;  separating  the  liquid  by  filtration 
from  the  sulphate  of  baryta;  OTaporatmg  to  dryness;  exhansting  the 
residue  with  boiling  absolute  aleohol;  filtering  to  separate  chloride  of 
barium;  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  ciystallinng  point,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  cool.  By  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,— -ndecomposing  it  by 
a  slight  excess  of  salphurio  acid, — digesting  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
lead  to  remove  this  acid  completely, — filtering  again, — removing  the  lead 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,— and  evaporating, — the  crystallized 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  separate  state  (Kolbe): 

C*CPBaOS,2SO>  -f  HO,SO*  -  BaO^SO*  +  (X;raO>,2SO>. 

Preparation  of  BicUoro-ndpAoBomethylie  ood.— CHn*HH)*,2S0'.~ 

1.  When  cine  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid,  GH]I1'H0*,2S0',  chloride 
of  sine  is  formed,  together  with  the  sine-salt  of  this  second  acid  : 

C*CPHO>,2SO>  +  2Zii  -  CK:PHZnOS,2Sp>  +  ZoCL 

From  this  solution,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  boiled  with  96  per  cent, 
alcohol :  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  potasn-salt.-— 

2.  More  easily:  By  boiling  Koibe's  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  carbon 
(II.,  339),  CKfreW  (or,  according  to  Gerhardt,  CHCreK)*),  with  potash; 
neutralizing  the  excess  by  carbonic  acid;  evaporating  to  dryness;  and 
separatiuff  the  potash-salt  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  oj  boiling 
spirit,  as  m  I .  For  the  eqaationt  given  for  this  reactioa  by  Kolbe  and  by  Gerhwdt, 
vid,  Secoudary  uucleus  CCIU. 

To  purify  the  potash-salt  obtained  W  1  or  2  from  admixed  chloride  of 
potassium,  it  must  be  recrystallized  nom  the  aqueous  solution  till  it  no 
longer  produces  any  turbidity  in  a  silver-solution. 

To  obtain  the  acid  from  the  potash-salt,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
salt  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
potash;  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  without  decomposition;  and,  if 
chloride  of  potassium  be  present,  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven 
off.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  baiyta- 
water  added  exactly  in  the  right  proportion;  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far 
as  possible;  and  the  residue  exhausted  by  boiling  ether,  which  leaves 
undissolved  any  salt  that  may  still  be  present,  and  on  evaporation  leaves 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  coloured  liquid.  To  decolorize  this  acid,  oxide 
of  lead  is  dissolved  in  it,  the  lead  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  colouring  matter  remains  with  the  sulphide 
of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo,  Intves  the  crystallised 
acid. 

m 

Preparaiion  of  Chloro-iulphoiorMthplie  ooi.— C*C1HH)*,2S0>.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  of  the  preceding  acid  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  digested  with  zinc  till  saturated  therewith.  The 
solution  is  then  left  to  cool;  decanted  from  the  crystallised  sincate  of 
potash;  the  rest  of  the  sine  thrown  down  from  it  by  boiling  with  car- 
Donate  of  potash;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  and  the  residue  pounded  and 
boiled  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  On  evaporation,  the  salt  (PClH*K0',2S0* 
is  obtained,  mixed  however  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered 
CC1'HK0^2S0^     It  must  therefore  be  again  treated,  as  above,  with 
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salpharic  acid  and  cine;  and  on  Bubseauent  treatment  with  alcohol,  but 
little  of  the  latter  salt  will  remain.  To  convert  this  portion  likewise, 
the  aqneoos  solution  of  the  residue,  acidulated  with  a  small  anantitj  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  two  elements  oi  Bunsen^s 
zinc-carbon  battery  (I.,  423), — the  current  being  conducted  into  the 
solution  by  two  amalgamated  sino-plates, — ^till  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
at  the  ne^tiye  pole  ceases  and  line  is  deposited  upon  it.  The  zinc  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the  filtrate 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid;  again  exposed  to  the  electric  current;  the 
solution  again  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potash;  and  these  operations 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted  into 
CH]1H*K0*,2S0*,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  salt,  when  ignited,  no  longer 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  this  acid  is  evolved  from 
C'C1«HK0S2S0»,  but  not  from  CKJ1H»K0»,2S0».  To  ascertain  whether 
the  conversion  is  complete,  a  sample  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  exhausted  by  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  crystals  which 
separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  are  dried  and  heated  in  a 
test  tube;  and  the  condensed  drops  mixed  with  solution  of  silver.  There 
is  no  method  of  separating  the  two  salts.  The  liquid  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  current  must  always  contain  free  sulphuric  acid;  otherwise 
the  salt  C*C1H»K0',2S0»  will  be  further  converted  into  C»H>K0»,2S0'.— 
As  soon  as  the  salt  C'CPHK0',2S0*  has  completely  disappeared,  the 
liquid  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate  the  zinc;  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residual  mass  boiled  with  80  per  cenL 
alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium;  the  potash  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess;  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  130^,  and  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled;  the 
viscid  residue  diluted  with  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead;  and  the  filtrate 
freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  again  filtered,  and  concen* 
trated  by  evaporation.  The  residue  is  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid, 
C*C1H>0',2S0». 

Preparation  of  Sulphosomethylic  Acidy  C*HK)*,2S0*. — 1.  A  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  the  potash-salt  of  the  first  acid  ((XIPK0',2S0,)  is 
treated  as  above  in  the  circuit  of  Bunsen's  battery.  The  transformation 
takes  place  quietly  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  no  hydrogen  being 
evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted  into 
(?H'K0*,2S0» : 

C«Cl»K0«,2S0»  +  3HO  +  6Zii  «  C»H»K09,2S02  +  3ZnCl  +  3ZnO. 

After  an  hour's  action  of  the  battery,  the  liquid  becomes  so  much 
charged  with  chloride  of  zinc,  that  zinc  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole. 
The  zinc  is  then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash  at  a  boiling  heat;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  its  former  bulk,  and  the  current  again  made  to  act 
upon  it  till  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  zinc  (resulting  from  precipitation 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  it  forms  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash) 
increases  to  such  an  amount,  that  zinc  is  reduced  at  the  negative  pole. 
The  solution  is  then  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
process  repeated,  Ac.  No  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  till 
64  parts  of  zinc  (to  100  nBxta  of  (K:PK0S2S0')  have  been  dissolved 
at  the  positive  polo.  The  liquid  contains,  in  addition  to  (PH'K0',2S0*, 
likewise  CH]?1H'K0^2S0',  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
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nam.  It  most,  thereforey  be  evsporated  to  diyneas;  the  zeddne  boiled 
wiih  80  per  cent,  aioofaol;  filtered  from  the  ohloride  of  potMsiam^  whteh 
for  the  most  part  lemains  ondiasolTed;  the  alcohol  distilled  off;  and  the 
leaidoe,  afler  being  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of 

Eotash,  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  current  till  the  OTolution  of 
jdrogen  becomes  yery  brisk.  This  galvanic  decomposition  (for  70 
grammes  of  CHjI*KG*,280*)  occupies  altogether  about  10  hours. — 2.  An 
amalgam  of  I  pt.  potassium  and  100  pts.  mercury  is  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  0*01^X0^280'.  Grreat  heat  is  then  evolved,  and 
Crb'K0^2S0*  is  formed^  together  with  potash  and  diloride  of  potassium : 

C»Cl»K02,2S0»  +  3H0  +  6K  -  C»H»KO«,2SO*  +  3Ka  +  3KO. 

No  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place  till  the  transformation  is  complete. 
1  pt.  of  0*OPK0^2SO^  requires  1  pt.  of  potassium;  if  the  quantity  of 
potassium  be  smaller,  the  salt  0*H*K0,2S0'  is  mixed  with  0*0l*HKO*,2SO' 
and  0'01H*K0*,2S0*.  From  the  potash-salt  yielded  by  either  of  these 
methods,  the  acid  0*HH)*,2S0*  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid  C*01HH)*,2S0*. 
(Kolbe.) 

IT  2.  This  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
sulphocyanide  of  methyl,  0*H',0*NS*.  To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity, 
the  sulphocyanide  is  distilled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
distillate  being  repeatedly  returned  into  the  retort,  and,  after  four  or 
five  distillations,  evaporated  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  nitric  add.  The 
remaining  liquid  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta;, 
then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  sulphosomethylate  of 
baryta,  which  may  be  purified  by  redissonring  in  water,  precipitating  by 
an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  recr3rBtfJlizing.  From  this  salt  the 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  precipitating  the  baryta 
with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  digesting  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  refiltering,  and  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. (Muspratt.) 

3.  By  distilling  bisulphide  of  methyl  with  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  proceeding  as  above.  (Muspratt.) — From  his  first  experiments  on 
this  subject  {Chem.  Soc,  Q«.  /.  1,  45),  Muspratt  concluded  thai  the  acid  thus  obtained 
was  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  called  BUulphtmeihylie  acid,  containing  1  At.  oxygen  !«■ 
than  sulpbosomethylic  (hyposulpbometbylic)  acid;  but  from  later  researches  {CAem, 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  22)  he  concludes  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous  and  that  the  two  adds 
are  really  identical.  % 

Ooncentrated  Sulphoiomethylic  add,  0'H^0^2S0^  forms  a  thickish 
inodorous,  sour  liquid,  which  does  not  yield  crystals.  It  is  only  when 
the  solution  contains  potash  that  crystals  are  deposited,  consisting  of  the 
potash-salt.  (Kolbe.)  Bears  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition, 
(Muspratt.) 

According  to  Kolbe. 

2  C 12     12-50 

4  H 4     4-17 

2  S  32     33-33 

6  0 48     50-00 

C»H*S«0«    96    100-00 

Cm»,S«0*,HO,  i.«.,  hydrated  hyposulphate  of  methyl  (Kolbe) ;  C«H*,2S0»,  i.e.,  bisul- 
phate  of  marsh-gas  (Laurent,  Gerhardt) ;  CHH)',2SO',  i.e.,  1  At.  wood.spirit  +  2  At. 
sulphurous  acid.  (Om.) 
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At'  180^  Ae  aeid  iunia  brown  and  begins  to  deoompose. — It  is  not 
neonyerted  into  G'H'CISK)*  or  C'^H*C1%H)<>  by  exposure  to  the  snn  in 
spring. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  (Oerhardt's  Metholatea  mlfurit)  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crjstallizable. 

AmmanioraaU, — The  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
long  deliauescent  prisms. 

FotcuAsalt,-'^,  With  l  At.  Acid.  CrystallijEes  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  96  per  oent.  alcohol,  in  long  silky  fibres,  which  cause  the 
whole  liquid  to  solidify  into  jelly.  After  pressure  between  bibulous 
paper  and  drying  at  100°,  the  Bali  is  anhydrous.  At  a  red  heat  it  ffives 
off  carbonic  oxide,  a  stinking,  sulphuretted  gas,  and  water,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  KS'  and  charcoal,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
responding potash-salts,  in  the  acid  of  which  H  is  wholly  or  partly 
replaced  by  01.— Becomes  somewhat  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  same  liquid  at  a  boiling  heat 

b.  With  2  At.  Acid.  Crystallizes  readily  from  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphosomethylic  acid  containing  potash,  in  large  four-sided  prisms, 
which  redden  litmus  strongly  and  deliquesce  in  the  air. 

With  1  At.  Acid,  Kt  100^  Kolbe. 

2  C   12*0  8*94     8*9 

3  H  30  2-24     2-4 

K  39-2  29-21     291 

2S    32*0    23-84 

6  0   48*0    35-77 

(?H»K0»,2S0* 134*2    100*00 

With  2  At.  Add,  at  100*.  Kolbe. 

4  C 24*0     10-42     10*30 

7  H 7*0    3-04     ^ 3*10 

K 39*2     17*03    17*03 

4  S 64*0     27*80 

12  0 96-0    4*71 

C«H»K0»,2S0»)  230*2  100*00 

BarytOrMlt. — Trans^rent  rhombic  tables,  very  much  resembling  the 
baiTta-salt  of  the  acid  &C1H>0',2S0';  permanent  in  the  air.  (Kolbe.)— ^ 
IT  Very  soluble  in  water,  but  precipitated  from  that  solvent  in  fine 
needles  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  by  ordinary  spirit  of  wine.  The  crystals 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  heated  to  100°  for  two  days,  give  off 
5*25  per  cent.  (1  At^'  of  water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  they  are 
decomposed,  giving  off  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Muspratt.) 

Mospratt. 

2C 
3H 

28 
50 


Dried  at  100^ 

120 
3*0 
32*0 
40-0 
76-6 

•  *■• 

•  •«• 

•••• 
•■•■ 

7*34 

1*24 

19*56 

25*04 

46-82 

a. 
....      7.23 

....       1*58 

....     19-80 

....     24-65 

O 

....    46*74 

46-72    ....    46-97 


C«H»BaO»,2SO»  ....  163*6    ....  100*00    ....  100*00 

The  analysis  a  was  made  with  the  salt  obtauied  by  process  2  (p.  298)  from  solpho- 
cyanide  of  methyl ;  6,  with  salt  prepared  from  the  btsnlpiiide  (process  3).  If 
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ZiiM^lL'^Zinc  dissolvee  readily,  and  with  sirotig  erolotioii  of  hjfdio- 
gen  gas  in  the  aqueous  acid;  the  solution  yields  crystals  which  contain 
various  quantities  of  water,  and  redden  litmus. 

.  LeadrsalU. — a.  T^6(wie.— The  solution  of  the  salt  6  boiled  with 
oxide  of  lead,  filtered,  and  eraporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaves 
a  white,  amorphous,  saline  mass,  from  the  solution  of  which  carbonic 
acid  throws  down  carbonate  of  lead. 


3  PbO  . 

2  C    

JMed  at  100"*. 

336    .... 

12    .... 

«)     .... 

32     .... 

40     ... 

....     79-49    .... 

....           £  04        .... 

0*71 
....       7-56 
9-46 

Kolbe. 

....    80-2 
....      2-6 

3  H    

....       0-8 

2  S 

5  0 

2PbO,C»H»PbO».2SO» 

423     ... 

100-00 

h.  .Arono6(uic.— The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
yields,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  large  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  have  the  peculiar  sweet  taste  of  lead- 
salts,  and  contain  t  At.  water,  which  they  give  off  at  100^,  becoming 
opaque  at  the  same  time. 


Dned  at  100«. 
2C    12 

6-03 
....       1-51 
....    52-26 
....     16-08 
....     2412 

Kolbe. 

6-1 
1-6 

....     16-3 
....     24-1 

U  Mupratt. 
a.                p. 

3  H   3 

Pb 104 

2  S 32 

6  0    48 

51-2     ....     52-7 

C«H»PbO>,2SO»    ....  199 

CfyttaJUzed, 
2C  12    ... 

....  100-00 

6-78 
.....       1-92 

50-00 

15-38 

....     26-92 

....  1000 

a. 
.".""..'.'.'       49-50 

Mnipntt. 
5*87 

4  H  4     ... 

2-01 

Pb..... 104     ... 

2  S    32     ... 

50-45 

7  0  56     ... 

C*H»PbO»,2SO>l  «rta 

+  AqJ  ^"^      •• 

Or: 

C«H'S*0»  87    .. 

PbO    112    .. 

HO 9    .. 

100-00 

41-84 

53-84 

4-32 

Mttflpratt. 
a.                      p. 

63-39    54-33 

4-27 

PbO,(?HW.,,g 

+  Aq. 

10000 

a.  Salt  prepared  by  process  2  (p.  298);  /9.  Salt  prepared  by  process  3. 
In  Muspratt*s  first  memoir  (Cfhem.  Soc,  Qu,  J,  1,  45),  the  ndt  obtained 
by  process  3  is  called  Bimlphimeihylate  of  lead,  and  represented  by  the 
formula,  PbO,C«H»SK)*  -H  Aq.  {comp.  p.  298);  but  this  formula  gives: 
C  =  6-00  per  cent.;  PbO  =  5600,  or  Pb  =  55'SS  per  cent.,  numbers 
which  do  not  agree  so  well  with  the  analyses  as  those  calcuhited  by  the 
formula  in  the  preceding  table. 
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Copper-saU. — Obtained  in  very  fine  crystals  by  slowly  eraporating 
the  aqueoos  solntion*    Remarkably  solable.  (Muspratt) 


AnkydrwtM, 


ChytiaUixed, 


2C. 
3H. 
Co. 
2S  . 
60. 


12 

3 

32 

32 

48 


9*45 

2-36 

25-20 

25-20 

37-79 


2  C 

8  H 

Cu  .... 
2  S 

HO  .... 


12 

8 

32 

32 

88 


6-98 

4-65 

18*60 

18*60 

51-17 


Muspratt. 

..     6-94 
..    4-99 


C»H>CuO»,2SO« ....  127 


100*00 


•f  5  Aq.  172 


100-00 


H 


SUver-taU, — Crystallizes  rery  readily  in  anhydrous,  transparent,  thin 
laminiB,  which  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish,  metallic  taste,  and  are  not 
much  altered  by  exposnre  to  sunshine;  their  solution  is  not  decomposed 
when  evaporated  by  heat  (Kolbe.) 


CryHaiHzed. 

2C  

12 

■•.•       w*91 

3  H  

3 

1-48 

Ag 

108 

....     53*20 

2  S   

32 

....     15*76 

6  O  

48 

....     23-65 

Kolbe. 

5-75 

1*55 

53*25 


C*H'AgO*,2SO*  203    ....  10000 


Chloro-BulphoBomethylic  Acid.    C*C1H'0^  2S0*. 

CMordayUUfiUrtchvfrfeUdure   (Kolbe);    Acide  sulfofcrmique  Mori 
(Laurent);  Aeide  mMdique  ehlaronUfuri  (Gerhardt). 


History,  formation,  and  preparation  (pp.  296,  297). 

Thickish  liquid,  syrapT  At  16°;  strongly  add;  yields 
ains  a  heat  of  140  without  decomposition. 


no  crystals; 


sustains 


9  C 

3  H , 

Aooradbg  to  Kolbe. 
„ 3*0 

9*20 
2*30 

CI   

2  S 

35*4 

32*0 

...,       27*15 
24-54 

6  O 

48*0 

36*81 

C*CIH»0»,2S0» 130-4        10000 

C«H>,C1,S0»+H0  (Kolbe);  (?H»C1,2S0«.  (Laurent,  Gerhardt) 

AU  the  salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  are 
crystallizable. 

AmmonioriaU. — The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields  deliquescent  prisms. 

PoUuk-MU. — Crystallizes  in  needles  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in 
96  per  cent  alcohol,  the  liquid  thereby  becoming  semi-solid.  The  needlee 
pressed  between  paper  and  dried  at  100",  are  anhydrous;  at  a  red  heat, 
they  give  off  water  and  sulphurous  acid  with  a  trace  of  sulphur,  and 
leave  chloride  of  potassium  much  blackened  by  charcoal: 

C^ll'K0*,2S0'  -  KCl  +  2C  •»•  2HO  ^  2S0>. 
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The  salt  beeomes  moist  in  the  air,  but  does  not  deliqiiesee.     It  doetf  not 
dLssolre  in  absolute  aloohoL 


2  C    

Dried  at  100*. 
12*0 

7-12 

1-18 

2100 

23-25 

18-98 
28-47 

Kolbe. 
7-0 

2  H    

2-0 

1*2 

2  S    

35-4 

39-2 

32-0 

21-2 
23-4 
18-9 

6  0    

48-0 

28-3 

C»aH»KO»,280» 168-6     ....  10000        1000 

SodorMlt. — Crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  of  96  per  cent,  in  needles 
united  in  stellate  groups,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

JBatyUi'Scdt^'^nudi  rhombic  tables  which  redden  litmns  faintly,  and 
have  a  cooling,  saline  taste. 

Lead-taU, — a.  Basic, — The  solution  of  the  salt  5,  boiled  with  lead- 
oxide,  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate  which  deposits  carbonate  of  lead  on 
exposure  to  the  air.    . 

6.  Normal, — The  aqueous  acid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  delicate  silky  needles,  united  in 
tufts.  After  being  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
they  appear  dull  and  opaque,  and  retain  3 '7  per  cent.  (1  At.)  water, 
which  escapes  at  100*^. — The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  reddens  litmus  and  ta«tes  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards 
astringent. 


2  C 

£  JnL     .••.■ 

I>rUd  ai  100". 

12-0 

20 

5-14 
0-86 
1516 
44-56 
13-71 
20-57 

Kolbe. 

4-85 

0-95 

v«i    

Pb  

2  S 

35-4 

1040 

32-0 

44*28 

6  O 

48-0 

C*aH«PbO»,2SO» 233-4     ....  10000 

SUversaU, — The  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
aqneons  acid  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  and  in  the  dark, 
leaves  a  pale  yellow  viscid  liquid,  whioh  with  difficulty  yields  small 
ciystals,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  a  sweetish  an^  disagreeably 
metallic  taste,  and  very  sensitive  to  light  and  heat.  (Kolbe.) 


Bichloro-sulphosomethylic  Acid.    C*CPH*0*,  2S0\ 

CM<>rf(yrmyUUfUerkhii>rfdsaure  (Kolbe);   Add  wXfoformig^uA  liMori 
(Laurent);  Acid  nUth^ique  bichlorosidfuri  (Gerhard t). 

History,  formation,  and  preparation  (p.  296). 

Small,  colourless  prisms,  having  a  very  sour  taste.    They  fuse  when 
heated. 

According  to  Kolbe. 

2  C 12-0        7-28 

2  H    2-0        1-21 

2a ..: 70-8        42-96 

2  8 82-0        19'42 

6  0 48-0        a9'lS 

CK3PIPO»,280» 164-8        100-00 
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The  acid  snatains  without  decompoaitiou  a  temperature  of  HO'';  at  a 
stronger  heat,  it  emits  dense,  white,  aoid  fumes,  and  leayes  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  aqua-regia,  or  chromic 
acid. — Zinc  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  acid,  liberating  hydrogen  gas  which 
smells  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  forming  chloride  of  zinc,  together  with 
the  two  salts:  C*Cl»HZnO*,  2S0*,  and  C'ClH'ZnO',  2S0*.  The  quantity 
of  the  latter  salt  is  greater  as  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  kept  up  for  a 
longer  time  by  contmual  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  but  complete  trans- 
formation can  only  be  effected  by  electric  action  (p.  297).  The  mode  of 
formation  of  the  latter  salt  by  zinc  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

C»CPEP0»,2S0«  +  2Zn  =  ZnCl  +  C>aiPZn08,2SO». 

The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air. 

It  decomposes  soluble  metallic  chlorides,  and  with  bases  it  forms  salts 
all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Ammania'SaU. — The  acid  neutralized  with  ammonia  yields,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  an  inch  long  and 
permanent  in  the  air. 

Potash'SaU. — Preparaium  (p.  296), — Small,  pearly  scales  which,  after 
drying  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  is  neutral, 
has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated 
above  250°,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  chloride  of  potassium,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal: 

(?CmK0»,2S0«  -  Ka  +  C  +  C0«  +  HCl  +  2S0». 

The  carbonic  oxide  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  the  red-hot 
charcoal  in  the  residue  on  the  carbonic  acid.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
water,  and  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol. 


I>ried  in  vacuo. 

Kolbe. 

2  C 

12-0 

....       6-91 

5*80 

H    

1-0 

....       0-49 

0-55 

2  CI  

70-8 

....     34-88 
....     19-31 

35-00 

K 

39-2 

19-76 

2  S 

32-0 

....     15-76 

1600 

6  O 

48-0 

....    23-65 

22-89 

C«HCPK0»,2S0» 203-0    ....  100-00        lOO'OO 

SUver-ioU, — The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  perfect  darkness,  yields 
small,  transparent,  tolerably  colourless  crystals,  which,  after  drying  in 
vacuo  or  over  the  water-bath,  are  free  from  water.  The  salt  remains 
undecomposed  till  heated  to  150°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  decom- 
posed like  the  potash-salt.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  very  easily  blackened 
by  light  or  heat.  (Kolbe.) 


2  C 

H    

2  CI  

Cryttallixed. 

12-0 

1-0 

70-8 

....       4-41 
....      0-37 
....     26-05 
....     39-74 
....     11-77 
....     17-66 

Kolbe. 
4-5 
0-5 

Ag 

2  S 

108-0 

32-0 

39-3 

6  O 

48-0 

C»CPHAgO«2SO« 271-8    ...  100-00 
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Methylic  Sulphate.   c>HH),SO*. 

DuHAS  &  PiLiGOT  (1835).    Ann.  Ckim.  PhyB.  58, 32;  aLso  Ann,  Pkarm. 
15,  22. 

Stdphaie  of  Methyl,  Sulphate  of  Methyl-oxide,  Stdphuric  Methyl-eAer; 
JSckwefelMures  Methyloxyd,  SchwefeUFormetier ;  Sulfate  de  mkhyUne, 
StdfoUe  neutre  cToxyde  de  methyle. 

Preparation.  1.  If  1  part  of  wood-spirit  be  distilled  with  8  or  10 
pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  state  of  gentle  bat  constant 
ebullition,  the  operation  may  be  carried  on  to  the  end  without  boiling 
OTcr.  The  methylic  sulphate,  which  collects  in  the  form  of  an  oil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  acid  watery  distillate,  amounts  to  at  least  as  much  as  the 
wood-spirit  used.  The  upper  stratum  is  decanted;  the  oil  agitated  with  a 
email  quantity  of  water  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid ;  rectified  once  over 
chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it;  then  several  times  over  finely  pounded 
baryta,  which  retains  the  sulphurous  acid;  and  finally  placed  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydi-ate  of  potash,  whereby  the  wood-spirit  and 
any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  still  be  present  are  removed.  (Dumas  Sc 
P^ligot.)— 2.  When  vapour  or  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  a 
glass  globe  filled  with  gaseous  methylic  ether,  the  two  gases  condense 
together,  with  great  evolution  of  heat^  and  form  sulphate  of  methyl, 
which  may  be  purified  from  free  sulphuric  acid  by  distillation  over  burnt 
lime,  and  from  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  by  placing  it  in  a  vacuum  for 
24  hours.  This  is  the  only  known  case  of  the  formation  of  an  ether  of 
the  third  from  an  ether  of  the  first  class.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chioi,  Phyt, 
66, 106;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  27,  11;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  13,  429.) 

Colourless  oil  of  specific  gravity  1-324  at  22%  boiling  at  188""  and 
distilling  without  decomposition,  vapour-density  about  4 '565.  Has  an 
odour  like  that  of  garlic.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 

Damas  &       Weidmann 

&  Schweiier.  VoL    Densitf . 

C-vftpour 2  ....  0*8320 

H.gas 3  ....  0-2079 

S.^apour \  ....  1-1093 

63-64  0-ga«  2  ....  2-2186 


2C  

3  H  

12  ....  1905 

3  ....     4*76 

P^ligot 
....  19-20 
....     4-75 

O  

SO>  .... 

....     8  ....  12-70 
40  ....  63-49 

•  ••  ■ 

C?H»0,80»    63  ....10000  1  ....  4-3678 

Methylic  sulphate  decomposes  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  and 
with  great  evolution  of  heat  in  boiling  water,  in  wood-spirit,  or  in  sul- 
phomethylic  acid  (Dumas  &  Peligot): 

2(C?H»0,S0')  +  2H0  «  C?HK)»  +  (?H*0«,2S0». 

When  this  compound  is  distilled  with  water,  sulphomethylio  acid  remains 
in  the  retort;  the  milky  distillate,  however,  contains  no  wood-spirit,  but 
Dumasin  (•==.  Methol)  rises  to  the  top  of  it  in  oily  drops.  (Weidmann  & 
Schweizer,  Pogg.  43,  593.)  Anhydrous  baryta  has  no  action  on  methylic 
sulphate,  but  hydrate  of  baryta  or  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  decompose  it  quickly,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  wood-spirit 
and  an  alkaline  sulphomethylate.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.)  When  methylic 
sulphate  is  distilled  with  aaueous  potash,  sulphomethylate  of  potash 
remains  behind,  but  the  distillate  does  not  contain  wood-spirit^  but  oily 
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drops  of  Damasin  rise  to  the  top  of  it.  (Weidmann  k  Schvreizer.) — 
L5wig  (Fogg.  42,  409)  obtained  by  tbis  distillation,  instead  of  wood- 
spirity  an  ethereal  liquid  haying  a  sweet,  pleasant  taste,  and  totally 
different  from  wood-spirit.  When  dry  ammoniHcal  gas  is  passed  over 
methylio  sulphate,  the  latter  is  converted,  with  eyolation  of  heat,  into  a 
soft  crystalline  mass,  probably  a  mixture  of  snlphamethylane  and  nude- 
composed  methylic  sulphate.  With  aqueous  ammonia,  methylio  sulphate 
becomes  heated  so  much  as  to  project  the  mass  out  of  the  vessel,  and  a 
solution  is  formed  containing  snlphamethylane,  CPHA'0',2S0',  and  wood- 
spirit  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 

2  (C«H«0,SO»)  +  NH»  =  C2H»N,2SO»  +  C«H<0«. 

Methylic  sulphate,  heated  witb  tbe  following  substances,  yields,  by  a 
kind  of  double  decomposition,  the  following  ethers  of  the  second  and 
tbird  classes :  With  fused  chloride  of  sodium :  chloride  of  methyl  and 
sulphate  of  soda : 

C«H»0,SO>  +  NaCl  -  CHHn  +  NaO,SO». 

Wiih  Jluoride  of  potassium:  fluoride  of  methyl  and  sulpbate  of  potash.-^ 
With  the  sulphides  of  the  aUcalirmetals :  a  liquid  resembling  mercaptan. 
—Witb  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide  of  mercury :  a  liquid  cyanide  of 
metbyl. — With  formiate  of  soda:  formiate  of  methyl : 

C«HH),SO«  +  C?HKO*  «  C»H«0,C«HO>  +  KO^SO*. 
With  henzoate  of  potash:  benzoate  of  metbyl.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 


Sulphomethylic  Acid.    G*HH)^2S0>. 

Dumas  &  Peligot.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  58,  54. 
Kamb.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  7,  397;  also  •/.  pr.  Chan,  7,  96. 

Methyl-sckwefelsaure^  Acide  sulphomethylique,  Bistdphate  de  methyUne, 

Wben  1  part  of  wood-spirit  is  mixed  with  2  parts  oil  of  vitriol^  the 
heat  evolvea  is  sufficient  to  induce  tbe  formation  of  this  acid;  and  if 
the  liquid  be  tben  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  acid  often  crystal- 
lizes. (Dumas  &  Peligot.) — The  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  2  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol  is  dilut^  with  water;  slightly  supersaturated  with  baryta^ 
and  filtered  from  sulpbate  of  baryta;  the  filtrate  concentrated  in  the 
water-bath,  whereupon  a  small  additional  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
is  deposited;  and  finally,  the  liquid  is  placed  under  a  bell-iar,  together 
with  quick4ime,  and  left  to  evaporate  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  till 
the  baryta-salt  crystallizes.  Into  this  salt  the  liquid  is  converted  even  to 
the  last  drop.  By  dissolving  the  baryta-salt  in  water,  precipitating  the 
baryta  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  the  exact  quantity  required,  and  evi^ 
porating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  the  acid  is 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  (Dumas  h  Peligot.)  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
IS,  however,  obtained  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  by  leaving  a  solution 
of  methylio  sulphate  in  boiling  water  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
(Liebig,  Chm.  org.) 
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White,  Btronglj  acid  needles. 

The  acid  decomposes  very  easily,  giying  off  snlphnroiiB  acid  in  Taeao, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Domu  &  Peligot.) 
It  is  rery  soluble  in  water. 

The  Stdphomeihylates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  snlphomethjjiates  of 
the  fixed  alkalis,  when  heated,  give  off  methylio  snlphate,  CU*0,SO*, 
and  leare  the  corresponding  alkaline  sulphates.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 

Fotcuh-salt, — Pearly  laminae.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) — Deliquescent,  rhom- 
bic tables,  which  give  off  their  1  At.  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
salt  when  heated  gives  off  water,  methylic  sulphate,  and  sulphurous  acid, 
leaving  sulphate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Kane.) 


KO 

2S0»    

CrfHalHzed. 
800 

....    29-65 
....     50*25 
....     14-45 
....       5-65 

Kane. 
....    29-51 
....     50-10 

CHK)   .... 

Aq 

23-0 

9*0 

....     14-39 
600 

C'H>KOS,2SOS  -I-  Aq.  159*2    ....  100*00    ....  100*00 


KO,SOS  +  C>HSO,SOS  +  Aq- 
^I'JESO*  +  Aq. 


Baryta-salt. — Colourless,  four-sided  tables,  having  a  sweet  taste.  The 
crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  at  ordinair  temperatures;  but  more  quickly 
in  vacuo,  giving  off  10*2  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  When  heated,  they 
effloresce  with  decrepitation,  and  without  fusing;  the  residue,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  gives  off  water,  sulphurous  acid,  combustible  gases,  and 
metb3rlic  sulphate,  leaving  sulphate  of  baryta,  blackened  by  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  The  salt,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  and 
leaves  white  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 


BaO    

2  SO* 

Crystallized. 

76-6 

800 

.... 
.... 

.... 
%... 
•  ••. 
.... 

38-76 
40-49 
607 
1*52 
4-05 
911 

.... 

.... 
.... 

•  m. 
.... 
.... 

Dum.  P^. 
381      .... 
40-8      .... 

6-n 

1*5      .... 
3*3 
10*2      .... 

Kane. 
38-50 
40*21 

2  C 

Q   XT 

12*0 

11*49 

0    

: 8-0 

18-0 

9*80 

C»H»BaO«,2SO»  +  Aq....     197*6       ....     106*00      ....  100*00      ....     100-00 

Lime-saU. — Anhydrous  octohedrons,  very  deliquescent.  (Kane.) 


CaO  

CryttMllized. 

...       *l*o7       .... 
6107      .... 
17-56 

Kane. 
21*41 

2  808   

80      

....      60-25 

C2H«0  

23      

....       18-34 

CI«H«CaO«,2SO»   ....     131 


100-00 


100*00 


Uranic  sa&. — Formed  by  precipitating  sulphomethylate  of  baryta  by 
I  At.  uranic  sulphate,  so  that  the  filtrate  may  not  exhibit  any  turbiditj 
either  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  a  baryta-salt,  and  leaving  it  to  evapo- 
rate in  vacuo.  The  residui^  ^T^h  ^^^  ^he  lapse  of  several  months, 
yields  crystals  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  must  be  dried,  first 
between  paper,  and  then  in  vacuo.  (P61igot,  N,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fh^.  12, 
560;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  85, 152.) 
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u»o»... 

2  SO"  ... 

2C  

J>rUdH 

444 

80 

MCHO. 

56-25      ... 

31-25  .... 
4-69  ..., 
1-56  .... 
6-25       .... 

Pdigot. 

55-8 

29-9 

4-2 

4  H 

4 

1-6 

2  O 

16 

8-5 

C»H«(UK)2)0«,2SO»  +  Aq.    556      100-00      1000 

-  U>0«,SO»  4-  C>HO,SO*  +  Aq. 

Lead-^aU, — Generally  crystallizes  in  long  prisms;  sometimes  also  in 
tables,  which  perhaps  contain  2  At.  water.  Easily  decomposed  by  heat 
into  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  methyl.  The  prisms,  when  dried 
oyer  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  1  At.  water.  (Kane.) 

Kane. 

49-76 

35-93 

9-81 

4-50 


PbO 

2  SO"   

CryttalHzed  in  pritnu, 

112      

80      

50-00 
35-72 

CiHH)  .. 

Aq V 

28      

9      

10-27 
4*01 

(?H»PbO»,2SO» 224      10000      10000 

Snlphometh^c  acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

JBesides  the  baryta-salt  aboye  described,  there  exists  also  another 
isomeric  with  it,  and  called  Itomerio  itdphamethykUe  of  baryta.  Accord- 
ing to  Dumas  &  P41igot  {Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  61,  199),  this  salt  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  yapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  anhydrous  wood- 
spint,  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  saturating  with  baryta-water,  pre- 
cipitating the  excess  of  baryta  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid, 
and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Veiy  long^  thin  prisms,  apparently  rhombic. 


BaO^SO" 

Dried 

in  vacuo, 

.    116-6      64-92      ... 

40-0      22-27 

12-0      6-68      ... 

8-0      1-67      ... 

^'Q      ........        4-46 

64-70 

SO" 

2C  

6*95 

o  If 

..-.      1-75 

0»H»BaO»,280» ,..    179-;$      „ 100-00 


Bulphamethylane.   C"H*Ad,  2S0*. 

PtTMAB  &  TihVHft  (1885).    Ann,  Ohim.  Phy».  58,  59;  also  Ann,  Pharm, 
15,  45. 

Schwefel-FormamiegUr, 

Formed  by  adding  methylic  sulphate  to  aqueous  ammonia,  gradually 
and  with  agitation,  because  the  solution  is  attended  with  mat  evolution 
of  beat,  ana  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  to  the  crystallizing  point  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  805). 

Large,  tranjsparent  and  colourless  tables,  which  are  extremely  delf- 

quescent,  but  may  be  restored  to  the  czystfJline  form  by  drying  in  vacuo. 

(Dam»8  &  Pdigot). 

X  2 
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Probabie  CompoMtion. 

2  C 12       10-81 

5H    5       4-50 

N 14       12-61 

2  SO> 80      72-08 

C«H»Ad,2SO»    Ill       100-00 

For  Laurent's  Tiews  of  the  constitadon  of  this  compound  nd.  RetmesHeniif,  14, 327 ; 
19,  149. 


Methylic  Nitrate.    C»H»0,NO». 

Dumas  &  Pelioot.  Ann.  Gkim,  Phys,  58,  37  (1835);  also  Ann,  Pharm, 
15,  26. 

NUraU  of  Methyl,  NUraU  of  Oxide  of  Methyl,  Nitric  Mdhyl-eiher  ; 
Salpetersaures  Methyloxyd,  SoLpeter-Holznaphlha,  Salpeter-FormeaUr; 
AzotaU  de  methylene.  Nitrate  de  methylene. 

When  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  wood-spirit,  this  compound  is  formed 
in  small  quantity,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  2  parts  of 
pounded  nitre  are  distilled  in  a  capacious  retort  with  a  recently  prepared 
mixture  of  5  pts.  wood  -spirit  and  10  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  mixture  becomes 
hot,  the  distillation  proceeds  without  application  of  heat  from  without. 
The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  receiver,  containing  solution  of  common 
salt  and  surrounded  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  and  provided  with  a 
tubulus  to  convey  the  uncondensed  gases  into  the  chimney.  The 
methylic  nitrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  is  separated 
mechanically  from  the  supernatant  aqueous  fluid,  and  sevend  times  recti- 
fied in  the  water-bath  over  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of 
lead.  But  the  resulting  liquid,  which  amounts  to  0'5  of  the  wood-spirit 
used,  has  not  a  constant  ooiling  point,  and  is  therefore  a  mixture;  it 
begins  to  boil  at  160^,  yielding  a  distillate  which  smells  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  probably,  therefore,  consists  of  methylic  formiate;  it  is  not  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  ^6°,  that  methylic  nitrate  passes  over  in  a  state 
of  comparative  purity. 

Colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*182  at  20*^;  boils  at  66°,  and  yields  a 
vapour  whose  density  is  2*640.  Has  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  and  is 
perfectly  neutral. 

Damas& 
Peligot. 

....     18*34  C-yapour 

...       4-42  H-gas 

...     17*53  N-gas 

...     59*71  0-gas 

...  10000 


As  the  analysis  does  not  agree  well  with  the  calculation,  Dumas  & 
Peligot  consider  it  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  the  compound 
majr  be  C*H*0,NO*.  [Perhaps  the  liquid  was  contaminated  with  methylio 
nitrite,  C'H'0,NO',  a  compound  not  known  in  the  separate  state.] 

Methylic  nitrate,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  fiercely  and  with  a  yellow 


2C    

12 

3 

14 

48 

3H   

3*90 

N  

60  

....     18-18 
....     62-34 

C?H»0,NO».... 

77 

....  100-00 

Vol. 

Densitf. 

A    «•.. 

0*8320 

o     .... 

0-2079 

^     .... 

0*9706 

9       .... 

3-3279 

A       I ... 

5-3384 

X       ■••. 

2-6692 
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flame.     Its  vapoar  detonates  with  the  greatest  violence  at  a  temperature 
a  little  below  150°. — On  bringing  a  flaming  body  to  the  aperture  of  a 

flass  bulb  filled  with  the  vapour,  not  only  is  the  bulb  shattered  to  pieces, 
nt  likewise  a  platinum-crucible  in  which  it  may  be  enclosed.  Even  a 
cast  iron  boiler  is  burst,  when  a  glass  flask  containing  200  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  vapour  is  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  explodes. 
Nevertheless,  the  compound  may  be  analyzed  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
oxide  of  copper,  the  decomposition  taking  place  very  quickly,  but  without 
explosion.  The  explosion  of  the  vapour  produces  water,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitro^n.  [There  is  not  oxygen  enough  for  this.  Gm.]  Methylic  nitrate, 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
crystals  of  nitre.  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 


Methylic  Formiate.    c»H»o,C«HO*. 

Dumas  &  PiuooT  (1835).    Ann.  Ghim.  Fhya,  58,  48;  also  Ann.  Fharm. 
5,  35. 

Formiate  of  Methyl^  Formiate  of  Oxide  of  Methyl,  Formic  Methyl- 
ether;  Ameisensaures  Methyloxyd,  Ameisen-Formester;  Formiate  (Toxyde 
de  methyU. 

anal  parts  of  methylic  sulphate  and  formiate  of  soda  are  gently 
in  a  distillatory  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  action  begins,  the 
mass  becomes  spontaneously  heated,  and  methylic  formiate  passes  over  in 
a  nearly  pure  stat«  into  the  receiver,  which  should  be  well  cooled.  The 
methyhc  formiate,  which  afterwards  passes  over  at  a  higher  temperature, 
is  contaminated  with  a  little  methylic  sulphate.  The  distillate  thus 
obtained  is  rectified  over  formiate  of  soda,  and  then  once  by  itself  in  a 
dry  retort.  In  this  manner,  a  perfectly  pure  product  is  obtained.  This 
compound  is  not  obtained  by  distilling  wood-spirit  and  formiate  of  soda 
with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  very  volatile, 
and  having  an  ethereal  but  very  pleasant  odour.  Vapour  density =2*0 84. 
(Dumas  &  Peligot).  Boils  between  36°  and  38*';  smells  like  formic  ether. 
(Liebig,  Chim,  org.) 


4  C  

4  H  

24     ....     4000 

4     ....       6*67 

32     ....     53*33 

DnmaB  & 
P6Ugot. 
....    40*67 
....      6*83 
....     52-50 

Vol.       Density. 
Cvaponr    4     ....     1*6640 
H-gaa...     4     ....     0*2772 
O-gas....     2     ....     2*2186 

40   

C»HK),C?HO».... 

60     ....  100*00 

....  100*00 

2     ....     4*1598 

2*0799 


CMoromethylic  Formiate.    C»C1H»0,C»H0». 

DuMAfi  &  PELIGOT.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  5S,  52  (1835);  also  Ann.  Fharm. 
15,  39. 

Ameiaen-Formester,  Oxychlorikohlenmures  Methylen,  OxiMorocarbonate 
de  methylene* 
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Wood-flpirit  sprinkled  into  a  bottle  filled  witli  pbosmne  gas  is  deoom*- 
posed  in  a  few  seconds,  with  great  erolation  of  heat^  jielding  hydroohlorio 
aoid  and  chloromethylio  formiate : 

C»H*0«  +  2CC10  «  HCl  +  C?HaaO,C«HO». 

If  the  wood-spirit  contains  water,  the  chloromethylic  formiate  partly 
separates  from  the  still  nn decomposed  wood-spirit  in  drops;  on  the  addi^ 
tion  of  water,  it  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  by  deoantation,  and  distilled  in 
the  water-bath  over  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcinm  And 
oxide  of  lead.  By  agitating  this  distillate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  th« 
last  traces  of  wood-spirit  may  be  remoyed  from  it. 

Colourless,  yery  fluid  oil,  heayier  than  water,  yery  yolatile^  aba 
having  a  penetrating  odour. 

Burns  with  a  green  flame.  Dissolves  with  great  evolution  of  heat  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  producing  sal-ammoniac  and  nrethylane^  which  crystal- 
lizes in  needles : 

C?H»C10,C»H08  +  2NH»  =  NttKl  +  C<H*NO* 

Dumas  &  P^got. 

4C  24*0 25-42      25-» 

3H 30      3-18       3-4 

CI 35-4      37-50      36-6 

40 32*0       33-90      34-1 

C2H2C10,(?HO»    94-4      100-00 lOO-O 


MethylaL  ORHy. 

Malaguti.    Ann.  Chim,  Fhy9.  70,  390;  al^  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  55;  fdaa 
J.  pr.  Ckem,  18,  67. 

To  a  solution  of  120  parts  formomethylal  in  about  176  pta  water, 
hydrate  of  potash  is  added  by  small  portions,  each  addition  causing  th^ 
liquid  to  boil  up,  and  the  methylal  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a 
distinct  stratum,  is  separated  from  the  alkaliue  solution. 

Transparent  and  colourless;  sp.  gr.  0*855  at  18^j  boile at  42®;  smells 
like  formomethylal.     Vapour-density =2*625. 

Chlorine  gas  passed  through  methylal  acts  very  slowly  upon  it,  causing 
rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours;  after  a  certain  interval,  however,  a  violent 
action  is  set  up.  The  residue  left  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  but  small 
in  quantity,  because  a  large  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation;  when  washed 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  portion,  it  leaves  a  liquid,  which 
in  24  hours  becomes  filled  with  crystals,  and  in  four  weeks  is  completely 
converted  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C^Cl^  a  large  quantity  of  formic 
acid  having  passed  into  the  supernatant  water: 

C«H»0<  -I-  12CI  -  6HC1  +  C»H»0*  +  OCl». 

[In  this  change,  a  compound  of  the  methvlene-series  appears  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  compound  belonging  to  the  ethytene  series.] 

Methylal,  gently  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  givto  off 
nitric  oxide  gas,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid,  but  neither 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nor  wood-spirit.  It  acts  in  a  similar 
manner  with  bichromate  of  potash.     When  briskly  agitated  with  aloolK>lie 
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potash,  methylal  dkappears  yerv  slowly,  taking  np  10  At.  oxjgen  [from 
the  air],  by  which  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid: 

C«H80<  +  lOO  =  3(?H20<  +  2HO. 

1  Tol.  methylal  dissolves  in  3  vol.  water,  and  may  be  separated  there- 
from by  saturating  the  water  with  potash. — It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Malaguti.) 

Malaguti.                                           Vol.  Deiuity. 

6C' 36    ....    47-37    ....    47-86  C-Taponr....    6  ....  24960 

8H 8     ....     10-53     ....     10-63     ♦  H-gas 8  ....  0*5544 

^O 32     ....     42-10    ....    41-61  O-gw  2  ....  22186 

Methylal....     76    ....  10000    ....  lOO'OO  2    ....    6*2690 

1     ....     2-6345 

[Methylal  is  perhaps  a  copulated  compound  of  a  higher  order,  com- 
posed namely  of  1  At.  methylic  formiate  with  4  At.  wood-spirit,  minus 
A  At.  HO: 

C^H^O*  +  4(?H^0»  -  4H0  =  C'2Hi«0«. 

According  to  this  formula,  its  vapour  will  be,  not  ^-atomic,  like  that  of 
OHH)*,  but  ^-atomic,  just  as  sal-ammoniac  vapour,  which  is  ^-atomic,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases,  both  of 
which  are  ^atomic.    Gm.] 

According  to  Liebig  {Chim.  org.),  methylal=2MeO  +  PoO-f  Aq= 
2C?H',0  +  2(?H,0  + HO.— According  to  Regnanlt^  it  is  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  8  At.  methyl-ether^  which  have  taken  np  20  and  given  off 

dcmny  +  20  -  ho  «  c^vpiy. 


Pormomethylal.   c»H«>0». 

Kanb.    Phil.  Mag,  J,  10, 116;  also  Ann.  Fkarm.  19,  175, 
Dumas.    Ann.  Pharm.  27,  135. 

Malaouti.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  390;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  32,  55;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  67. 

Formal. — First  noticed  by  Gregory,  but  more  completely  examined 
by  Kane,  Dumas,  and  Malaguti. 

A  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  water  is  added,  after  coolinff, 
to  2  pts.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  2  pts.  wood-spirit  contained  in 
a  capacious  retort;  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  the  water-bath  till  it 
begins  to  froth  up,  but  no  longer,  because  the  heat  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  materials  is  sufficient  for  the  distillation ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  however,  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  100°.  The  dis- 
tillate, which  contains  formomethylaJ,  wood-epirit,  aldehyde,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lignone,  is  rectified  in  the  water^bath,  the  boiling  point 
eradualiy  rising  from  40^  to  80^;  and  only  that  portion  is  collected  whidi 
distils  over  at  temperatures  not  above  60^.  The  distillate  thus  obtained 
consists  of  formomethylal  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  aldehyde.  (Kane.) 
{The  fiirttier  purification  is  not  described.] 

Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Boils  at  38^  (Kaae);  at 
39'5^..40:5''  {Malaguti).     Vapoiir^deiifitty= 2*40725    (Kane);  <=  2-515 
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(Dumas).    Haa  a  pleasant  aromatic  odoiir^  like  tbat  of  aeetic  ether. 
Malaga  tl.) 

Kane.  Dumas.  Malagnti. 

8C 48     45-28     45-84     46-27     45-54 

10  H 10    9-44     »-38     9-43    9-58 

6  0 48     45-28     4478     44-30     44-88 

106     10000     100-00     10000     100-00 

^     VoL  Douity. 

C-Tapoiur 8        3-3279 

H-gai 10        0-6930 

0-ga« 3        3-3279 

3        7-3488 

1         2*4496 

Kane  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  body  which  he  analyzed  still  contained 
aldehyde,  and  therefore  gave  too  mnch  carbon.  The  vapour  of  this 
compound  appears  to  be  -^atomic^  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence. 

Formometbylal  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions  (Kane);  100 
measures  of  it  require  170  measures  of  water  to  dissolye  ihem. 
(Malaguti.) 

Chlorine  yields  with  formometbylal  an  oily  product,  which  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  formic  acid.  (Dnmas^) — Formo- 
metbylal is  decomposed  by  notash,  yielding  wood-spirit  and  formiate  of 
potash.  (Kane,  Dumas.) — When  100  pts.  rormomethylal  are  mixed  with 
alcohol;  hydrate  of  potash  gradually  added  in  quantity  suffident  to 
saturate  the  alcohol;  the  mixture  left  to  itself  for  5  days,  then  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation,  and  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silyer;  a 
quantity  of  metallic  silver  is  precipitated,  from  which  it  maybe  calculated 
that  only  18  pts.  of  formic  acid,  CHK)*,  have  been  produced.  Now,  if 
formometbylal  were  constituted  as  Dumas  supposes  (truf.  tn/1),  the 
amount  of  formic  acid  should  be  43*4  per  cent  (Malaguti.) — ^A  solution 
of  100  measures  of  formometbylal  in  176  measures  of  water  gradually 
mixed  with  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash,  each  addition  causing  the  liquid 
to  boil  up,  is  resolved,  after  complete  decomposition,  into  70  measures  of 
of  methylal,  which  rise  to  the  top,  and  a  watery,  alkaline  layer,  oontuning 
formic  acid  and  woodnspirit. 

Hence  it  appears  that  formometbylal  is  a  mere  mixture  of  methylal  and 
methylic  formiate,  which  latter  is  alone  decomposed  by  the  potash.  The 
same  result  is  apparent  on  distilling  formometbylal  with  a  thermometer. 
The  distillate,  which  passes  over  when  the  temperature  rises  to  87°,  contains 
48*24  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  rich  in  methylic 
formiate;  but  that  which  ultimately  goes  over  at  40^  contains  40*64  C  and 
9*74  H,  and  is  therefore  richer  in  methylal.  (Malaguti.) 

According  to  Kane,  formometbylal  is  a  compound  of  1  At.  methylic 
ether  and  1  At.  methyl -aldide,  (PaH)*  (a  compound  not  known  in  the 
separate  state);  accoraing  to  Dumas,  it  is  a  compound  of  3  At.  methylene 
with  8  At.  water  and  1  At.  h^rpotheticall^  anhydrous  formic  acid,— -or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  it  is,  according  to  Liebig's  earlier  view  {Pogg, 
40,  296),  a  compound  of  8  At.  methyl-ether  and  1  At.  hypothetically 
anhydrous  formic  acid.  Lastly,  according^  to  Malaguti,  it  is  a  loosely 
combined  mixture  of  2  At.  methylal  with  1  At.  methylic  formiate, 
which  latter  is  decomposed  when  the  mixture  is  treated  with  potadi. 
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These  several  views  are  exhibited  in  the  foUowiDg  table: 

According  to  Kane.  According  to  Dnmas.  According  to  Malagnti. 

CHO  CHO  C    H    O 

1  At.  MethyUether....  2  3  1        3  At.  Methylene  6  6  2  At.  Methylal    12  16    8 

1  At.  Methyl-aldide     2  2  2        3  At.  HO   3  3      1  At.  Methylic)    a     ^     a 

lAt.FormicAcid  2  13  formiato    ..../ 

Formometbylal    4  5  3  8  10  6  16  20  12 

[It  may  also  be  a  copulated  compoDnd  of  1  At.  methylic  formiate  and 

2  Ati  wooa-spirity  mintu  2  HO: 

C<H<0<  +  OWO*  -  2HO  -  C?H«>0«. 

When  2  At.  of  this  componnd  are  acted  upon  by  potash,  only  1  At.  of  the 
methylic  formiate  is  decomposed,  and  the  methylal  remains:  C^'H*^0"*— 

T  Methylamine,    C»H»N=C»H«,H»N=    H  In. 

C»H>J 

Wvmz  (1849).  Campt  rend.  28,  228,  and  323,  29,  169;  Inttit.  1849, 
100,  257;  Oomptes  metuueU.  1849, 120;  J,  pr.  Chem.  47,  34.5;  Pharm. 
CetUr,  1849,  264;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  115;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  930;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  48,  238;  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  3,  90. — Jahrefber.  1849,  394. — 
More  fully:  N.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  30,  443;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  193; 
abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  76,  317;  Pharm.  Cewhr.  1851,  166,  177; 
Jakrether.  1850,  443. 

Methjflamtdef  Methyt-ammonia,  Ifethamine,  Meihyliaqtie.'^^oourB  in 
the  oleum  animale  Dippdii.  (Anderson.) 

Fwwation.     1.   By  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate  or  qyanurate 
of  methyl  (Wurtg): 

C»NO,C«HK)  +  2(K0,H0)  »  2(K0,C0»)  +  C«H»N. 

2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  mdhyl^rea,  OH*NH)*  (Wurts): 
C<H«N«0«  +  2(KO,HO)  «  2(KO,CO^  +  NBP  +  C»H»N. 

8.  Iodide  of  methvlammonium,  H'(C'H')N,I,  or  hydriodate  of  methy- 
lamine,  H'(C*H')N,HI,  is  formed,  among  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  iodide  of  methvL  (Hofmiuin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  320.) — 
4.  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  or  of  chlorine  on  various  natural  alka- 
loids :  a.  Morphine  heated  to  200^  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields  a  dis- 
tillate containing  methylamine.  (Wertheim,  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  210;  Chem. 
Gag.  1850,  142.)— 6.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating  Codeine  to 
120^...  175"  with  hydrate  of  potash  contains  methvlamine,  together  with 
ammonia  and  other  basic  products.— c.  Hydrochlorate  of  methylamine 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  TTieohromine.  (Rochleder  &  Hlasi- 
wetaE,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  Man,  266;  Jahrevber.  1850,  437.)— ^-^  Also, 
together  with  a  variety  of  other  products,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
Caffeine,  (Rochleder,  Jnn.  Pharm.  69,  120;  Wim.  Acad.  Ber.  1849, 
Feb.  93;  N.  J.  Pharm.  17, 74;  Jahret^.  1849, 383;  also  Fwn.  Acad.  Ber. 
1850,  Juli,  96;  Ckan.Qaz.  1851,  102;  JahreAer.  1850,  434;  Wurts, 
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N.  J.  Pharm.  17,  7«j  Jahretber.  1849,  384;  Compt.  rmd.  dO,  P,) — 
Rocbleder  at  first  sopposed  that  the  baae  thus  obtained  was  composed  of 
CH^N,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Formyline.  WnrtZy  however,  showed  that 
it  was  reallj  methjlamine;  and  Rochleder,  on  repeating  hiB  experiment^ 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Preparation.  Similar  to  that  of  ammonia.  Hydrochlorate  of  methy- 
hmine  (p.  dlT),  perfectly  dried,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  wei^t  of  qnick- 
lime,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end,  in 
snch  Quantity  as  to  half  fill  it,  the  other  half  being  filled  with  fragments 
of  hydrate  of  potash.  From  this  tube  a  gas-delivery  tube  passes  to  the 
mercurial  trough.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  tube,  beginning  at 
the  closed  end,  the  gas  is  di^ngaged  and  may  be  collected  over  the 
meroory.  (Wurtz.) 

Properties,  Colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  Like 
ammonia,  it  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue;  fumes  strongly  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  combines  with  its  own  volume  of  that  gas  and  with  half 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  also 
by  charcoal.  It  is  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  taking  fire  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper;  it  then  bums  with  a  yellowish 
flame,  producing  water,  carbonic  acia,  and  nitrogen,  mixed,  if  the  eomi- 
bustiott  be  incomplete,  with  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.-^p.  gr.  1*13 
at  25*',  and  I  '08  at  48^  When  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  0^  it  con- 
•denses  to  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  does  noi  solidify  in  a  mixtore  of 
solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  (Wortz). 

VoL  Dennty. 

C-vapoar 2    ....  0'«320 

H-g»8 5     ....  0-3465 

N.gat 1     ....  0^9706 


2C 

6  H 

12 

5 

....    38-71 
....     16-13 

N 

14 

....    4516 

C«H»N    31     ....  100-00 


2 
1 


21491 
1-0745 


May  be  regarded:  (1)  as  C^H'N,H*,  t.«.,  as  a  compound  of  2H  with  a 
nnclens  (^H^)  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  IN  (a,  p.  186);— (2)  as 
CH'Ad,  t. «.,  as  the  same  nucleus  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  lAd 
(by  p.  186);— ^3)  as  C*H*,NH^  i,  e.,  as  ammonia  coupled  with  methylene 
(c,  p.  ]  86),  which  is  the  view  adopted  by  Dumas,  (CompC  rend.  29,  303); 

(4)  OT  finally,  as   H     N,  i.  e.,  as  ammonia  in  which  1  At  H  is  replaced 

C»H«) 
by  1  At.  methyl  =  C^H*  (Wnrtz,  Hofmann).    Compare  pp.  16, 17,  and 
186. 

Decompontums.  1.  Methylamine  passed  through  a  i«d-hot  poieekin 
tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain,  is  completely  decomposed  into 
free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

3(?H«N  -  NH»,C2NH  +  (?NH  +  C«H<  +  6H. 

If  the  gas^us  mixture,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  be  passed  throngli 
water,  and  then  collected  in  jars  over  mercury,  the  water  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  found  to  contain  hydrooyanate  of  ammonia;  and 
the  gas  in  the  jars  consists,  in  100  measures,  of  13*77  vol.  hydrocyanic 
acid,  71*08  hydrogen,  and  14*37  marsh-gaa.— 2.  Four  vol.  meihylMuae 
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6xpl<>ded  with  9  rol.  oxygen  prodaco  4  vol.  Oarbotiio  Acid  and  2  voli 
nitrogen.  Now  4  vol*  CO'  contain  4  vol.  0;  hence  5  voL  0  mnst  hav« 
been  confinmed  in  burning  the  bjdrogen,  which  mnst  therefore  amonni 
to  10  vol.;  moreover,  4  vol.  CO*  contain  4  vol.  carbon-vapour  (II.,  93); 
ooneequently  4  vol.  methjlamine-gae  contain  4  vol.  C,  10  vol  H,  and 
2  vol.  N, — or  2  vol.  metbylamine  contain  2  voL  C,  6  H,  and  1  N  j  and 
as  all  these  gases  are  monatomic  (I.,  58),  it  follows  also  that  the  numbers 
of  atoms  of  C,  H,  and  N,  are  to  one  another  as  2  :  5  :  1.  Hence,  if  the 
gas  itself  be  diatomic,  Its  formula  mnst  be  C'H'N.  To  obtain  complete 
combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  gas  with  3  times  its  volume  ot  dry 
oxygen,  and  to  add  to  the  mixture,  according  to  RegnaultTs  recommenda^ 
tion,  a  certain  quantity  of  detonating  ras,  derived  from  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  also  perfectly  dry.  (Wurtt,  A.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhyt.  80,  451.).— 
8i  Potassium  heated  in  the  gas  decomposes  it  completely,  yielding  free 
hydregM  and  cyanide  of  potassium : 

31*^  vol.  methykmine  yielding  81*5  voL  pure  hydrogen,  numbers  which 
tire  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  : 5.  .  The  action,  however,  exhibits  two  stagesi 
At  first,  while  the  heat  is  moderate^  the  volume  of  gas  increases  but  little^ 
and  the  residue  probably  contains  C*(H^K)N,  a  compound  analogous  to 
amide  of  potassium;  and  this  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into 
hydrogen  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  latter  deoomposition  beinff  accom- 
panied by  the  considerable  increase  in  volume  which  is  observed.  (Worts.) 

CoffihinaUtmB, — Aqueous  ^o^«<i(>n.— Methylamine  is  the  most  soluble 
in  Water  of  all  known  gases.  Water  at  25"^  absorbs  959  times^  and  at 
12*5°,  1150  times  its  volume  of  the  ges^^ — The  solution  is  prepared  by 
distilling  cyanurate  of  methyl  with  pota^'-ley,  (p.  313).  The  liquids  are 
heated  together  in  a^flask  surmounted  by  a  worm-tube,  which  serves  to 
condense  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  separate  it  from  the  gaseous  methyla- 
mine;  the  gas  tnen  passes  over  into  a  receiver  contaiuing  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  water.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  cyanurate  of  methyl 
is  a  very  long  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by  previously 
fusing  the  ether  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

The  solution  has  the  powerful  odour  of  the  gas,  and  is  extremely 
caustic;  it  gives  off  the  gas  when  boiled.  It  is  decomposed  by  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine.  Iodine  added  to  it,  not  in  excess,  forms  hydrio- 
date  of  methylamine  which  dissolves,  and  Diniodomethtflamine,  C(H'P)N; 
which  remainfi  undissolved : 

3C*H«N  +  41  -  C«(H»1«)  N  +  2  (C«H»N,HI), 

Bromine  and  chlorine  appear  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  action  of  aqueons  methylamine  on  metallio  salts  is^  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  that  of  ammonia.  The  salts  of  magnesia,  manganese^ 
iron,  bismuth,  chromium,  uranium,  and  Hr,  are  precipitated  by  methyla- 
mine in  the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia*  With  sine-salts,  methylamine 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent.  With 
copper-saltfl^  a  bluish  white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess,  and 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  With  cadmium-salts,  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  excess.  With  nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  also,  it  forms  pre- 
cipitates insoluble  in  excess.  These  last  three  reactions  differ  from 
those  produced  by  ammoniiu    Acetate  of  lead  is  scarcely  clouded  by 
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meth  jlamine,  bat  the  nitrate  is  completely  precipitated.  With  meroarous 
fialts,  methjlamiDe,  like  ammonia^  forms  a  black  precipitate; — with 
corrosiye  sublimate,  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.—* 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  methylamine ;  and 
the  oxide,  whether  precipitated  by  the  alkaloid  itself  or  by  potash, 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  former.  The  solution,  abandoned  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  a  black  substance,  which  contiuns  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  the  analogne  of 
fulminating  silver;  but  does  not  explode  either  by  heat  or  by  percussion. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  also  dissolved  by  aqueous  methylamine.  With  ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  methylamine  forms  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  forming  an  orange-red 
solution.  A  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  forms,  with 
methylamine,  a  crystalline  deposit,  consisting  of  chloroplatinate  of  me* 
thylamine,  in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  scales.  The  formation  of  this 
precipitate  is  prevented,  even  by  slight  dilution.  (Wurtz.) 

Carbonate  of  Methylamine. — Gaseous  methylamine  unites  with  half  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  forming  a  white  solid  body,  analogous  to  the 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia  (11.,  430,  a). — The  salt  is  prepared  by 
distilling  the  fused  hydrochlorate  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  product 
of  the  distillation  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  having  a  quantity  of  solid  matter 
in  the  middle:  the  liquid  is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
methylamine;  the  solid  is  the  anhydrous  carbonate.  On  gently  heatinff 
the  contents  of  the  receiver,  the  anhydrous  carbonate  partly  dissolves  and 
partly  volatilizes.  The  liquid  portion,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the 
nydrated  salt,  which  is  highly  deliquescent,  and  volatilizes  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  obtain  either  the 
anhydrous  or  the  hydrated  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  substance 
analyzed  by  Wurtz  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two. 


Anhydroui, 


Wnrtx. 


Hydrated. 


SC. 
5H. 

N. 
2  0. 


18 

5 

14 

16 


33-96 

9-43 

26-43 

30-18 


30-8 
9-4 
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9-6 


3  C... 
6H... 

N... 
3  0.. 


18 

6 

14 

24 


29*03 

9-67 

38-71 

22-59 


C»H*N,CO«     53  ....  10000 


C»H»N,CO"H  62  ....  10000 


The  so-called  anhydrous  carbonate  is  analogous  to  the  compound  which  Rose  calls 
carbonate  of  ammon.  (II.  430.) 

SvlphaU.'^Yety  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  does  not 
crvBtallize.  Evaporated  with  cyanate  of  potash,  it  yields  methyl-urea^ 
C*H«NK)».  (Wurtz.) 

Hydriodate, — ^C*H*N,HI. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  me- 
thylamine dissolved  in  water  (p.  315);  also  by  saturating  the  solution 
with  hydriodic  acid. — Colourless  plates,  which  turn  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol.  (Wurtz.) 

Hydrobramate, — Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  aqueous 
solution  of  methylamine.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  large,  brilliant  plates,  which  have 
an  nnctttous  aspect,  and  are  very  deliquescent.  (Wurtz/) 
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Wurts* 

2C 12    ....    10-71        10-89 

6  H 6    ....      5-35        6-65 

N 14     ....     12-51 

Br    80    ....     71-43 

(?H»N,HBr    112    ....  100-00 

Sffdroehlorate.^-'Qweoxia  methylamine  unites  with  its  own  volnme  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  a  white,  solid  salt,  which  adheres  like  sal* 
ammoniac  to  the  sides  of  the  yessel. — The  salt  is  prepared  hy  saturating 
aqueous  methylamine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
The  residue  dissolyes  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling 
in  fine,  larse  laminie,  which,  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  appear 
iridescent  by  reflected  light.  Deliquescent;  does  not  fuse  till  heated 
aboye  100".  Heated  in  an  open  yessel  to  a  yery  high  temperature,  it 
yolatilices  in  yery  dense  yapours,  which  condense  in  a  white  powder  on 
the  surface  of  cold  bodies.  ( W  urtz.) 


2C 

6H 

N 

a 


Wurti. 

12*0 

....      X  /  /  /           .«• 

17-45 

60 

....          o*oo            ••• 

8-78 

140 

....     20-83 

35-4 

....         dZ'uA                  •«. 

52-45 

(?H»N,Ha 67-4     ....  10000 

When  a  solution  of  this  salt,  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  treated 
with  amalgam  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is  eyolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  Wurtz  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  this  reaction  an 
amalgam  of  methylammonium  corresponding  to  the  amnumiaccd  amalgam 
(I.,  457).  Neither  is  such  a  compound  produced  by  placing  mercury  in  a 
cayity  in  a  lump  of  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine,  and  connecting  it  with 
the  yoltaic  battery.  (Wurtz.) 

NiiToU, — Formed  by  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with  nitric  acid. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful,  right  rhomboidal  prisms, 
yery  much  elongated,  and  closely  resembling  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  They  are  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol.  They  are'  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  gaseous  products^ 
and  drops  of  an  oily  liquia,  insoluble  in  water.  (Wurtz.) 

Wnrtx. 

2  C 12     ....     12-77         12-22 

6  H 6     ....       6-38         6-44 

2  N 28    ....    29-79 

6  O 48     ....     51-06 

C»H»N,HO,NO» 94    ....  100-00 

ChlorimiercuraU  of  if««Ay;ai»intf.—CH»N,HCl,HgCl.— Formed  by 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  1  At.  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  and  1  At. 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  yields 
bulky  crystals  of  the  double  salt.  (Wurtz.) 

ChlonHiuraie, — On  mixing  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  is  formed;  but  on  eva- 
porating till  the  liquid  becomes  yery  concentrated  and  then  leaving  it  to 
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cooly  the  d<mUe  salt  U  obtained  in  splendid  golden-jellow  needles,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  aleohol,  and  ether.  (Wurts.) 


2  C  

....     12-0 

....      •#-*«        .1 

....    38-00 
....     53-41 
.,..      3-76 

Wurtx. 
.......        3-03 

%  H  

4-0 

1-60 

4  a 

....  141*6 

37-a2 

An 

....  199-0 
....     140 

C«H*N.HCl,AuCI»   .... 

....  372^ 

....  ioe-00 

Chl<froplatinaie.'^BeKat\fui  golden-yellow  seales,  whieh  ave  soluble  is 
boiling  water  and  recrystallise  on  oooling.  Insoluble  in  alooln^.  Wfaea 
heated  thej  blaeken,  emitting  veiy  copious  fames,  and  leading  a  lesidae 
of  ^atinnm  mixed  with  ehareoal,  which  bnms  in  the  air.  (Wnrtc.) 


2C 

6  H  „ 

12-0 

6-0 

.^      6-06 

....            £*dO                ... 

....      44*o7          ... 

....       4x  D4             ... 

....       5-90 

Wartx. 
5-15 
2-65 

3  a  

, 106-2 

44-45 

Pt 

N  

99-0 

14-0 

41-37 

C«H»N,HCLPtC 

P    237-2 

....  10000 

Compounds  of  Methylamine  with  Protochloride  of  Platinum.'^ 
a.  2(PtCl,02H»N)=:2C?H»N,PtCl+PtCl.— When  protochloride  of  plan 
tinum,  suspended  in  a  small  auantitj  of  water,  is  treated  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  methylaaune,  heat  is  eyolved,  and  the  olive-brown 
compound  is  conyerted  into  a  4?brome-green  powder.  (Wurtz.) 


4  C  

24-0 

7-26 

302 
59-87 
21-39 

8-46 

Wuvtz. 

10  H  

.....     10-0 

2  Pt 

198-0 

.....      59-75 

2  a 

2  N „.. 

70-e 

280 

2(PtCl^H«N) 330-8     ....  100-00 

Analogous  to  Magnus's  green  compound,  SNIP,  PtCl  +  PtCl :  •—  Maj 
also  be  regarded,  according  to  Gerhardt's  nomenclature  and  formulie,  as 
ChloroplcUinaU  of  Diplatoso-meUiylamine,  PtCl«H,N»(C*H»)Pt  {vid.  VI., 
304.) 

h.  C*H*PtN«,HCl  =  2(0»H»N),PtCl^When  the  compound  a  is  intro- 
duced, together  with  an  excess  of  methylamine,  into  a  small,  narrow- 
necked  flask,  the  flask  sealed,  and  then  heated  for  a  while  in  the  water- 
bath,  the  precipitate  fi^raduallj  dissolves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  iusoluble  powder. 
The  point  of  the  flask  is  then  broken,  the  excess  of  methylamine  distilled 
off  hj  heat,  and  the  remaining  liquid  filtered.  The  nearly  colourless 
solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  ulti- 
mately solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.     The  crystals  are  separated  from 
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Wvitf. 
4  C   «.....»......^..^     24*0    ....     12*22        12*32 

Pt  - - 99-0     ....     50*41         5000 

CI 35*4     ....     18-02 

tV  ^ 28-0    ..,.    1420 


2(C«H»N),Pta  196-4     ....  100-00 

This  oompound  is  analogous  to  Roiaeta  first  chloride,  2NH>,PtCl  (VI., 
300). — According  to  Gerhardt's  notation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ffy- 
drochlorcUe  of  DiplaU>mMnethylamine^  NVC*H»)Pt,  HCl.— Wurtz's  formula 

CH"N    1  - 

CfH^Pt^Ni  ^^  ^  scarcely  admissible,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that 

hydrochloric  acid  can  act  as  a  bibasic  acid. 


%  Bimodo-metbylaimjie.   g*(H*i*)N. 

WuBiE.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  80,  4.55. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  methyla- 
mine  (p.  315). 

Garnet-coloured  powder,  which  dissolres  in  alcohol,  but  appears  to  be 
decomposed  by  that  liquid* 

Wurtx. 

2C  12    ....      4*27        .-.        4-W 

3  H  3    ....       106        ....        1.57 

2 1    252     ....     89-32         ....       8957 

N  14     ....      5*35 

■  '■'- 

C»|  p'JN    281     ....  10000 

This  compound  is  decomposed  by  heat,  but  does  not  explode  like  the 
Iodide  of  Bitrogen.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  Tolatile  product  haying  a  very  penetrating  odour^ 
and  a  slight  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  a  yellow  fiocculent  matter, 
not  yet  examined;  Wurtz  has,  howeyer,  ascertained  that  this  residue  does 
aot  oonsiiit  of  iodoform.  (Wurtz.) 


ir  Dimethylainine,    o*ffN  =  (CPH«)«,H'N = (C'H»)«,hn. 

liiis  compound  has  been  but  Httle  studied.  It  is  formed  as  a  hydrio* 
date  (or  iodide  of  diniethyliom)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of 
metrfayl  (pp.  179, 321).  The  bydriodate  distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields 
the  alkali  in  the  free  stale.  (Hofinann,  Ghem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  4,  322.) 

Caleulatiiim. 

4  C 24        53*33 

'  7H „...      7        15-56 

N 14        SMI 

0*H'K 4A        100-00 
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n  Trimethylamine.    C«H»N  =  ((?H»)»,H«N = (C«H»)»N. 

Ooonra  in  herring-brine  (Hofmann,  Chent.  See.  Qu.  J.  5,  288 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  83,  116). — The  hydriodate  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  iodide  of  methyl;  and  on  distilling  this  oomponnd  with  potash,  the 
alkali  is  obtained  m  the  free  state.  (Hofmann,  Ckem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  4,  322). 

Cdleulatum, 

6  C  36        61-02 

9H 9        15-25 

N 14         23-73 


C*H»N 59        100-00 


T  Tetramethylium.    c*H"N = (Cr-Hy,H*N = ((?Hy,N. 

HoFMAHN.  PkU.  Trans.  1850,  93;  Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  5, 320;  Ann.  Fhaam. 
79,  11;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  33, 108. 

Syn.     Tetramethylammanium, 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
iodide  of  methyl. 

Not  known  in  the  separate  state  (p.  17). 

Calcuiation. 

8  C 48        16-22 

12  H 12        64-86 

N 14        18-92 


(C«H«)<N  74        100-00 

Hydrated  OartV2^.— (CH*)^NO,HO.--Obta]ned  by  digesting  oxide  of 
silyer  in  the  aqueons  solution  of  the  iodide : 

(C«H»)<  N,I  +  AgO  +  HO  »  Agl  +  (CTBP)*  NO,HO. 

On  filtering  to  separate  the  iodide  of  silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is 
obtained,  which  when  eyaporated  in  yacno  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  potash,  and  absorbing  water 
and  carbonic  acid  with  avidity  (p.  17). 

When  heated,  it  intumesces  strongly,  and  is  completely  volatilised, 
yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  distillate.  According  to  the  decomposition* 
products  obtained  with  other  bodies  of  similar  composition — ^the  hy- 
drated oxide  of  tetrethylium,  for  example — it  might  be  expected  to  yield 
trimethylamine  and  methylene,  CH';  but  it  appears  to  be  decomposed  in 
a  difierent  manner,  as  not  a  trace  of  permanent  gas  is  given  off  (vidL 
p.  180.) 

Neutralized  with  acids,  it  yields  crystallizable  salts.  The  sulphate, 
oxalate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochforate  have  been  prepared.  The  nitrate 
crystallizes  in  long  shinmg  needles.  (Hofmann.) 

Iodide, — Iodide  of  methyl  heated  in  a  sealed  tnbe  with  strong  aqueous 
ammonia^  is  quickly  dissolved,  the  completion  of  the  action  being  indicated 
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hy  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  colour  in  tbe  solation.  On  opening  the 
tube,  the  solution  is  found  to  be  strongly  acid,  and  contains  fire  different 
iodides,  viz.,  the  iodides  of  ammoninm,  H^N;  methjlium,  (H',C'H')N 
[or  (H>,Me)N];  dimethylium,  rH«,Me»)Nj  trimethylium,  (H,Me»)N;  and 
tetramethylium,  Me'N.  The  nrst  and  last  of  these  compounds  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  the  second  in  smaller  quantity,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  in  very  small  quantity.  The  action  takes  place  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  less  quickly,  several  days  being  required  to  complete  it. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  be  used,  the  action  is  completed  in  a 
few  hours,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. — If  the  iodide  of  methyl  is  in 
excess,  the  hot  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  iodide  of  tetra« 
methylinm,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and 
recrystallization  from  hot  water. 

Hard,  flat  needles,  of  dazzling  whiteness;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  neutral,  and  has  an 
extremely  bitter  taste.  The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  quite 
insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  (Hofmann.) 

Hofmanii. 

o  Kj    .......••*•• <*...••••       4o     «..t     24 

12  H 12    ....      6 

N  14     ....      7 

I 126    ....     63        62-94 

(C«H«)*N,1 200    ....  100 

CMoropkUinate, — Formed  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  hydrodilorate 
with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Crystallizes  in  well-defined  octohedrons,  of 
a  deep  orange-yellow  colonr.  (Hofmann.) 

Hofinanii* 

8C  48-0    ....     17-18 

12  H  12-0    ....      4-29 

3  CI 106-2    ....     3807 

N 14-0    ....      5-00 

Pt 99-0    ....     36-46    85-21 

(C2H"/NCl.PtCl«  279-2     ....  10000 

When  this  lalt  is  recrystallued,  the  proportion  of  platinum  Is  found  to  diminiBh,  in 
oonieqaence  of  a  decomposition  which  takes  place  hy  the  action  of  boilmg  water.  A 
similar  decomposition  has  been  obserred  in  the  platinum-salts  of  the  other  ammoniom- 
bases.  (Hofmann.) 

T.  StibmeihyL    c«H*Sb  =  (C«H')«,H»Sb  =  ((?IP)«b. 

Landolt.  Ann,  Pharm,  78,  91;  J.  pr.  Chem,  52,  885;  InstU.  1851,  142; 
•bstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  233;  N.  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys,  34,  226; 
N,J.  Pharm.  20,  85;  Jahresber,  1851,  501;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  5,  67. 

This  eomponnd  is  formed  by  tbe  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  anti- 
monide  of  potassium  (p.  286).  A  small  short-necked  flask,  having  a 
capacity  of  3  or  4  ounces,  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
antimonide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  igniting  5  parts  of  crude  tartar 
with  4  of  antimony,  and  containing  12  per  cent,  of  potassium)  and  quarts 
sand,  the  sand  beinff  used  to  diminish  tne  intensity  of  the  action.  Pure 
anhydrooB  iodide  of  methyl  is  Uien  introduced,  in  qoantity  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  mixtoiei  whereupon  a  yi^rfeni  action  takes  place,  and  tbe^^ 

VOL.  vn.  T 
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excess  oif  iodide  of  methyl  volatiliaes.  As  soon  as  this  aetion  ceases,  the 
flask  is  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  receiver  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
enclosed  within  a  larger  vessel,  through  which  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
during  the  whole  operation,  to  exclude  the  air.  The  receiver  also  contuna 
a  small  quantity  of  antimonide  of  potassium.  A  gentle  heat  is  then 
applied,  and  the  stibmethyl  distils  over.  The  operation  is  repeated  with 
fresh  quantities  of  material,  and  the  whole  distillate  is  rectified  m  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  the  vessel  formerly  used  as  the  receiver 
now  serving  as  a  distilling  vessel.  (Landolt.) — ^The  apparatus  naed  in  this 
process  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Lowig  and  Schweiser  in  the  preparation  d  Miibetksfl 

Iff     0  ^ 

Colourless,  heavy  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour;  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gives  off  thick  white  fumes,  and  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white  flame, 
and  with  separation  of  metallic  antimony.  (Landolt.) 

CaUuIttHon. 

6  C    *6  20-69 

9  H    9  5-17 

Sb  129  74-14 


Me»Sb   174 100*00 

• 

Stibmethyl  unites  with  2  At.  oxygen,  forming  a  base  Me'SbO',  which 
saturates  2  At.  of  acid;  e.g.,  gulpkaU  of  rfiftm^^y?  =  Me^bO*, 280*; 
nitrate  =  Me«bO*,2NO*,  Sec.  It  likewise  unites  with  2  At.  S,  T,  Br,  CI, 
&c.;  thus  chloride  of  stibroethvl  =  Me'Sb,CR  These  compounds  are  in 
all  essential  particulars  similar  to  the  corresponding  compounds  oL 
Btibethyl,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  (Landolt.) 


T  Stibmetliylium.    (C»H»)*,  H*Sb  =  C«H"Sb  =  (C»H«)*Sb  =  Me*SK 

Landolt.  Ann.  Fhai^m.  78,  H;  abstr.  Jahresher.  1851,  501;  Chenu 
iSoc,  Qu.  J.  5,  67; — further  and  more  fully:  MiUkeil-nnffen  dfr 
Natufforsch.  Geselltk.  in  Zurich,  Nos.  72,  73,  74;  Chem.  Gat.  1852, 
381,  404. 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methjl  on 
stibmethyl  (vid.  p.  326). 

Me>Sb  +  Mel  «  M«<SbL 

The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  distillation  with  antimonide  of  potassium, 
and  also  by  electrolysis ;   but  it  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained  whether^ 
these  decompositions  yield  stibmethylium  in  the  free  state. — 1.  "When 
£nely  pulverized  iodide  of  stibmethylium  is  distilled   with  excess  of 
pulverized  antimonide   of  potassium   and  quartz-Band  in  an  apparatus 
filled  with   carbonic  acid,   an   oily  slightly  yellow  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  heavier  than  water,  has  the  odour  of  stibmethyl,  and  takes  fire 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  giving  off  a  white  vapour,  which  coa* 
denses  to  a  white  powder  slightly  solulne  in  i^ater;  the  solution  has  a: 
faint  alkaline  reaction.     The  quantity  obtained  was  not  sufficient  for. 
analysis. — 2.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  is  subjected  to  ih% 
action  of  the  electric  current^  iodine  and  a  small  quantity  of  ozysen  (from: 
decomposition  of  water)  are  9epara^  at  the  positive  pole^  while  at  the: 
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negatiTB  pole^  tlie  liquid  beoomes  milky,  acquires  an  alkaline  reactitm,  and 
gives  off  a  gas  equal  in  rolume  to  ten  times  tbe  oxygen  evolred  at  the 
positive  pole.  This  gas  contains  antimony,  has  the  odour  of  stibmethyl, 
and  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  ur,  produeinff  a  white  smoke ;  when 
shaken  ap  with  alchoholic  solution  of  iodine,  it  diminishes  in  volume  and 
deooloriies  the  liquid.  These  characters  seem  to  show  that  the  gas  is 
stibmethylium,  although  it  differs  in  physical  character  from  the  product 
obtained  by  (1.)  (Landolt).  [It  might  perhaps  hav«  liquefied  if  proper 
means  had  been  taken  to  condense  it] 


8C    ....« „ 48        25-40 

12  H   12        6-35 

Sb 129        68-25 

<(?H»)^b    189       100-00 

Bfdrated  Oarirftf. —  (C*H»)*SbO,  HO.  —  Obtained  by  agiteting  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  with  recently  precipitated  oxi<&  of  silver, 
filtering  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid : 

(C»H*)*  Sb,I  +  Ago  +  HO  -  Agl  +  ((?iP/  SbO,Ha 

White,  crystalline  mass^  which  feels  soapy  between  the  fingers,  is  highly  ' 
caustic,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  * 
ether.  In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  it  is  slightly  volatile,  and  forms 
white  fumes  when  a  |^lass  rod,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  held 
over  it;  but  the  solution  ^hen  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  yields  the 
original  quantity  with  scarcely  any  loss.  When  the  solid  hydrate  is 
suddenly  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  take  fire  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  deposit  metallic  antimony;  but  when 
carefully  heated,  it  sublimes  undecomposed. 

The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  odour,  and  instantly 
turns  reddened  litmus  paper  blue.  In  all  its  chemical  relations,  it  exhibits 
the  closest  resemblance  to  caustic  potash.  When  evaporated  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  then  efiervesces  strongly  with  acids; 
but  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
th»  pure  base  is  again  found  in  the  solution.  It  expels  ammonia  from 
ammoniacal  salts,  even  in  the  cold,  and  separates  baryta  from  iodide  of 
barium.  Lime  and  oxide  of  lead  are  immediately  precipitated  by  the 
solution  of  this  base.  With  linc-salts  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  excess;  with  copper-salts,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess;  with  mer- 
curous,  mercuric,  and  silver  salts,  it  gives  tbe  same  reactions  as  potash; 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  resembling  the 
chloroplatinate  of  potassium. — The  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  sulphur, 
forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  when  mixed  with  dilute  acids,  yields  a  pre* 
cipitate  of  sulphur,  and  gives  off  snlphuretted  hydrogen.  In  short,  this 
body  bears  so  dose  a  resemblance  to  potash,  as  to  be  quite  undistin- 
ffuishable  from  it  by  merely  qualitative  tests.  It  is  also  analogous  to  the 
bydrated  oxides  of  tetrethylium,  tetramethylium,  &c. 

With  acids,  the  oxide  of  stibmethylium  forms  both  neutral  and  acid 
salts,  which,  as  fiur  as  observations  have  hitherto  extended,  closely 
fesemble  the  corresponding  potash -salts,  and  are  isomorphons  with  them. 
They  all  taste  bitter.  They  are  formed  in  some  cases  by  direct  eombina* 
tion,  in  others  by  donble  deopmpoMtion.  ((MidoLt.) 

t2 
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Carb&natei.  a.  FevOral  Carbonate.  Me*SbO,CO*,  or  Me*SB,CO»l — 
Obtained  bj  decomposine  a  solution  of  tbe  iodide  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  silver.  Tbe  filtered  liquid  evaporated  over  the 
water- bath  leaves  an  indistinctly  crystallized,  somewhat  yellowish,  trans- 
parent mass,  which  deliquesces  very  readily  in  tbe  air,  exhibits  an  idkaline 
reaction,  dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  very  slowly  in 
ether.  This  compound  is  very  instable,  beginning  to  smell  of  stibmethprU 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  fumes,  which 
take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  Does  not  appear  to  contain  water 
of  crystallization.  (Landolt.) 

h.  Add  Carbonate.  Me«SbO,HO,2CO'=r(Me^b,H),2CO«1— Formed 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or  of  the  neutral 
carbonate,  and  evaporating. — Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  small  needles 
arranged  in  stars;  deliquescent,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  bitter  taste.  In  the 
solid  form  it  soon  decomposes,  like  the  neutral  carbonate.  The  aqueous 
solution  evolves  carbonic  acid  when  heated,  and  does  not  precipitate 
magnesia-salts. — ^The  great  fhcWxtj  with  which  these  carbonates  decomposet  rendered 
it  impossible  to  analyze  them.   (Landolt.) 

Sulphide,  Me^bS. — Prepared,  like  monosulphide  of  potassium,  by 
dividing  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of  stibmethylium  into  two 
equal  parts,  saturating  tbe  one  completely  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  then  adding  tbe  other  portion.  The  resulting  solution,  when  rapidly 
evaporated  in  a  retort,  leaves  the  sulphide  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
green  powder,  which  smells  like  mercaptan,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  colourless,  and  vield 
black  precipitates  .with  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead.  On  distilling 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  part  of  the  sulphide  passes  over  nnde- 
composed;  hence  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  volatile.  (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 

8C   48     ....    23-41 

12  H  12     ....      6-85 

Sb 129     ....     62-93 

S    16     ....       7-81         8-86 

(C?H»)*SbS 205     ....  100-00 

The  ezeess  in  the  determination  of  the  sulphur  arises  from  the  fiurilitj  with  which  the 
compound  becomes  oxidised.  The  sulphur  was  determined  by  precipitating  with  acetate 
of  iUa,  oxidising  the  sulphide  of  lead  with  nitric  acid,  &c. 

Sulphide  of  stibmethylium  heated  in  a  tube,  first  melts,  and  then  decom- 
poses, evolving  vapours  which  take  fire  spontaneously,  and  leaving  a  hard 
yellowish  mass  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it 
oxidizes  very  rapidly,  changing  to  a  yellow  powder,  which  gradually 
becomes  white,  and  is  then  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water. 
The  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  which  is 
brown  at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  black;  ether  chants  it  to  a  soft  greasy 
mass,  but  does  not  dissolve  it.  When  tbe  white  product  of  oxidation  is 
heated  in  platinum  foil,  it  first  acquires  a  dark  green  colour,  which  dis^ 
appears  on  cooling;  but  if  the  heat  be  further  increased,  tbe  substance 
becomes  white  again,  and  then  takes  fire.  (Landolt.) 

A  solution  of  oxide  of  stibmethylium  boiled  with  sulphur  yields  milk 
of  sulphur  on  the  addition  of  an  acid;  hence  it  is  probable  that  higher 
sulphides  of  stibmethylium  may  be  formed*  (Landolt.) 
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Sulphates,  a.  I^euiral  Sulphate.  MemO,SO'=Me«Sb,SO*.— Obtained, 
ly  bj  adding  a  hot  solution  of  salphate  of  ailrer  to  aqaeous  iodide  of 
etibmethyliam  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed. 

[In  Landoit's  fint  memoir  on  stibmeihylium  (Afm,  Pharm,  78,  84),  this  method  k  said 
to  yield  the  acid  sulphate.]  Ou  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  over  the  water- 
bath,  colourless  crystals  are  obtained,  which  may  be  pressed  between 
paper  and  dried  in  the  air.  (Ohem.  Gaz.  1 852,  408.) — 2.  By  saturating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  salt  6  with  oxide  of  stibmethylium,  and 
mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  and  ether;  the  neutral  salt  theu 
separates  in  oily  drops,  which  after  a  while  assume  the  solid  form.  {Ann. 
Fhann.  78,  95.) — The  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  rhombic,  contain 
15*42  per  cent.  (5  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  give  off  at 
100^  Placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  the^  lose  part  of  their  water,  and  bX\ 
to  a  white  powder. — The  crystals  dissolve  very  readily  in  water ;  the 
anhydrous  salt  becomes  strongly  heated  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
The  salt  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  taste  is 
saline  and  bitter.  ^Landolt.) 

When  this  salt  is  heated  above  100°  in  a'chloride  of  zinc  bath,  it  begins 
to  decompose  slowly  at  120''  to  130°,  emitting  an  odour  of  stibmethyl;  at 
150*^  it  melts,  and  at  190^  suffers  complete  decomposition,  attended  with 
evolution  of  light  and  heat.  By  long  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100^ 
it  suffers  gradual  decomposition.  (Landolt.) 

Anhpdroui.  Landolt  Crystallized.  Landolt. 

8C 48....  20-25                                 8C 48...  17-02 

12  H 12  ....  5-06                                12  H 12  ....  4*25 

Sb    129  ....  54-4a  Sb    ....  129  ....  45-75 

0 8  ....  3-38                                    0 8  ....  2-83 

SO" 40  ....  16-88  ....     16-94               S0>....    40  ....  14-19 

5  HO ....     45  ....  15-96     ....     15-42 

(CSHS)^Sb,SO^  237  ....  100*00  +5Aq....  282  ....  lOO'OO 

Bisulphate.     Me*SbO,HO,2SO»=^®*g}2SO*.— Obtained  by  adding 

1  At.  oil  of  vitriol  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  of  the  neutral  sulphate. 
After  several  crystallizations,  beautiful,  hard,  transparent  crystals  are 
obtained,  some  of  which  are  four-sided  tablets  with  obliquely  truncated 
edges.  Dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth.  When  heated,  it  oehaves  exactly  like  the  neutral 
sulphate.  On  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  adding 
alcohol,  precipitating  by  ether,  and  repeating  these  operations  several 
times,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  at  length  obtained.  In  this  respect  the  acid 
salt  behaves  exactly  like  bisulphate  of  potash.   (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 

8  C   48     ....     16-78 16-98 

13  H  13     ....       4-55        4-43 

Sb 129     ....    45-11 

20  -       16    ....       5-59 

2S0»   80    ....    27-97 28-08 


(C?H»)^^b|2so4    286    ... 


100-00 


The  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallization.  The  baste  water  (or 
hydrogen),  like  that  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  is  not  driven  off  at 
120^ 
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Iodide.  Me*3bl.-— Formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  ofmedijl  on  sklh* 
methjL  If,  in  the  preparation  of  stibmethjl  (pp.  921,  822)),  the  iodide 
of  methyl  which  diatik  over  at  first,  and  the  stihmethyl  which  p«i8Bes  orer 
when  the  temperature  is  raised,  are  collected  in  the  same  receiver,  a  slight 
ebullition  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  mixture  solidifies  after  a  while  into  a 
perfectly  white,  crrstalline  mass.  This  is  dissolred  in  warm  water,  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  methyl  separated,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  cy^o- 
rate  slowly  oyer  the  water-bath;  the  iodide  of  stibmethylium  separatee  in 
crystals. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  They  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  large,  six-sided  tables,  usually  scalariform,  and  from  10  to  15 
millimetres  in  diameter;  the  terminal  faces  are  plane,  and  the  lateral  edges 
intersect  one  another  at  angles  of  120°.  The  ciystals  contain  water 
mechanically  enclosed,  and  consequently  decrepitate  when  heated.  They 
dissolve  in  3*3  pts.  of  water  at  23"^,  and  are  likewise  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  dissolve  very  slowly  in  ether. 

Iodide  of  stibmethylium  heated  in  a  test-tube  first  fi&lls  to  powder,  and 
at  200^  begins  to  decompose,  disappearing  gradually,  and  evolving  thick 
white  fumes,  which  have  the  odour  of  stibmethyL  The  vapour  thus 
evolved  is  partly  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the  insi^  of  the  tube;  but  the 
greater  portion  reaches  the  mouth,  where  it  takes  fire  spontaneonsl^, 
forming  rings  of  smoke  like  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Boilmg  water  dis- 
solves l>ut  a  small  portion  of  the  deposit  in  the  tube.  The  solution 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  3rie1ds  a  precipitate  consisting  of  iodide  of 
silver  and  metallic  silver,  the  latter  being  doubtless  produced  by  pure 
stibmethyl  or  stibmethylium,  the  former  by  undecomposed  iodide. — The 
aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
repeated  evaporation,  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  substance 
(not  yet  examined)  being  formed,  and  the  odour  of  stibmethyl  evolved. 
— -(For  tbe  decompontioa  by  electrolyns,  viif.  p.  322.)  Filtering  paper,  covered 
with  strong  starch-paste,  to  which  iodide  of  stibmethylium  has  been 
added,  behaves  towards  ozone  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  paper 
prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium,  but  is  even  more  sensitive. — OU 
of  vitriol,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid,  act  upon  iodide  of  stib- 
methylium exactly  as  upon  iodide  of  potassium;  hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  stibmethylium. — Aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  poured  upon  amalgam  of  sodium, 
produces  a  succession  of  little  explosions,  accompauied  by  appearance 
of  fire,  metallic  antimony  being  also  separated.— The  iodide  distilled 
with  excess  of  antimonide  of  potassium,  yields  a  yellow  oily  liquid, 
which  is  probably  stibmethylium  (p.  322).  The  aqueous  solution  dis- 
solves a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yellow  modification  of  mercuric 
iodide.  The  red  iodide,  boiled  in  the  solution,  changes  into  the  yellow 
modification  before  it  dissolves;  and,  as  the  liquid  cools,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide  separates  out,  but  always  in  the  yellow 
modification.  (Landolt.) 

^  ^                                                                           Landolt  (meam\ 
8C    48     ....     15-24         15-54 


12  H  12     ....      3-81 


4-11 


Sh 129     ....     40-95        39-63 

1 126     ....     40-00        41-16 


(C»H»)*SbI 315     ....  100-00 


The  exceM  in  the  iodine  arises  partly  from  the  compound  having  been  somewhat 
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decompoied  hj  keeping,  and  U  partly  doe  to  the  error  which  altrajs  ariaca  in  pred- 
piUting  the  iodine  of  organic  oompoonda  with  nitrate  of  silver.  (Landolt.) 

Bromide.  Me^Br. — Obtained  hj  decomposing  iodide  of  stib- 
methjlium  with  bromide  of  mercary.  On  filtering  from  the  iodide  of 
mercury  and  evaporating,  a  beautiful  salt  is  obtained,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  saline  bitter  taste. — This 
eonipound,  when  heated  in  the  air,  evolves  white  vapours,  which  take  fire 
in  the  air.  Oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  it  liberates  hjdrobromic  acid;  nitric 
acid  separates  bromine.  With  metallic  salts,  bromide  of  stibmethjllum 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  bromide  of  potassium.  (Landolt.). 


8C 
12  H 
Sb 
Br 


Landolt, 

48 

....  17-84 

.>.M...     l0*t)o 

12 

....   4-46 

505 

129 

....  47-96 

47-07 

80 

....  29-74 

29-40 

(C?H»)*SbBr  269    ....  100-00        9990 

Chloride.  Me*Sb,Cl. — Obtained  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  aqueous  iodide  of  stibmethylium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  mercnzr  is  produced.  The  filtered  liquid  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  deposits  the  chloride  in  white  six-sided  tables  similar  to  those 
of  the  iodide.  These  crystals  are  easilv  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether;  their  taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  This  salt 
intnmesces  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gradually 
disappears,  giving  off  white  fumes,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the 
air,  and  deposit  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  a  white  sublimate  containing 
chloride  of  antimony.  (Landolt) 

Landolt. 

8C  48-0    ....    21-38 

12  H  12-0    ....      5-35 

Sb 1290    ....    67-46 

a  35-4    ....     15-81        15-65 

(CH'/Sba  224-4     ....  100-00 

KitrcOe.  Me^bO,NO«=Me*Sb,NO«.— Formed  by  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  is  formed,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  till  the  salt 
crystallizes. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous;  their  form  could  not  be  exactly 
determined';  but  when  a  drop  of  the  aqueous  solution  was  allowed  to 
evaporate  on  a  glass  plate  placed  under  the  microscope,  coarsely  radiated 
forms  were  observed  like  those  of  nitrate  of  potash. — The  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  slowly  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  taste  is  harsh  and  bitter^ 
not  cooling  like  that  of  nitre.  When  heated  it  gives  off  white  fumes, 
which  immediately  take  fire;  the  entire  mass  then  explodes  with  a  large 
white  fiame,  just  like  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  charcoal.  The  salt  is  very 
stable,  not  being  decomposed  even  by  boiling  with  strong  snlphnno 

acid.  (Landolt.) 

Landoltr 

8C  48  ....  19-13 

12  H  12  ....      4-78 

Sb 129  ....  51-39 

O 8  ....      3-19 

NO* 54  ....  21-51        20-91 

(C»H»)*Sb,NO« 251     ....  100-00 
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Chlar&platinate.  Me^bCl^PtCl*.— When  bichloride  of  plaUniim  is 
added  to  an  aqoeons  solation  of  chloride  of  stibmethylinm,  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  b  formed,  which  may  be  dissoWed  by  boiling  with 
water.  On  coolmg,  the  doable  salt  separates  in  small  crystals,  whidi  may 
be  dried  between  paper. — This  salt  forms  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  powder* 
It  is  the  least  sol  able  of  all  the  known  componnds  of  stibmethylinm ;  with 
respect  to  solnbility  in  water,  it  is  intermediate  between  the  corresponding 
potassium  and  so^nm  compounds ;  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water,  bat  does  not  dissolve  completely  till  boiled.  It 
IS  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  rery  difficult  of  solution  in  alkalis, 
but  dissolves  more  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated,  it  turns 
black,  and  soon  takes  fire,  leaving  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  antimony 
fused  into  globules,  from  which  the  latter  metal  is  but  imperfectly  remoyed 
by  boiling  m  aqua-regia.  (Landolt.) 


8C  480  ....     12-19 

12  H  12-0  ....      3-04 

Sb 1290  ....    32-73 

Pt 99-0  ....    25-01        24-75    ....    25-62 

3  a  106-2  ....    27-03 

(C»H»)*Sba,PtCT 394-2  ...  100-00 


IT  Methyl-bases  containing  Phosphorus. 

P.  Thenard. — vid.  Memoirs  cited  an  pa^e  176. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  methyl  on 
phosphide  of  calcium  at  a  high  temperature. 

a.  BiphotfphomethyL  CH',P=MeP'. — Phosphobimethyl  exposed  to 
the  continued  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  ffas  is  resolved  into  biphospho* 
methyl  and  phosphotrimethylamine.  The  rormer  is  a  yellow,  non-volatile, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  body. 

h.  Phosphobimethyl.  C*HT=Me'P. — Colourless,  transparent  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  having  an  extremely  repulsive  odour.  Boils  at 
250°;  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air;  and  when  slowly  oxidized,  ia 
converted  into  a  crystallizabfe  acid.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a 
solid,  permanent,  crystallizable  compound,  which,  by  the  further  action 
of  the  gas,  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  acid,  less  permanent  substance,  and 
is  ultimately  resolved  into  biphosphomethyl  and  phosphotrimethylamine. 
The  crystallized  hydrochlorate  dissolves  without  alteration  in  water  at  C"; 
but  the  solution  when  heated  is  converted,  by  decomposition  of  water, 
into  an  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  phosphotrimethy- 
lamine. 

c.  Fhotphoniethylamine.  G'HT=H',Me,P.— Spontaneously  inflammable 
gas,  which  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  solid  compound.  By 
contact  Yfith.  water,  this  compound  is  instantly  resolved  into  hydrochlono 
acid  and  gaseous  phosphomethylamine.  With  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen 
this  substance  forms  a  very  acid  liquid. 

d.  Fhosphotrimethylamine.  (?H»P=Me»P.— Mobile  liquid,  which 
boils  at  40**,  exhibits  very  strong  basic  properties,  and  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  an  aoid« 
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The  numes  and  formn1»  above  given  to  these  componnds  are  taken 
from  L&wig^s  Orundrm  der  org.  Chemie,  S.  378.  Paul  Tb^nard,  however, 
regards  them  as  compounds  of  the  three  phosphides  of  hydrogen  P*U^PH' 
and  PH'  with  1,  2,  and  3  At.  methylene,  C?H',  respectively.  Thus,  the 
yeDow  soUd  a=PH»,C»H»j  the  inflammable  liquid  6=PH»,2C>H«;  the  basic 
compound  d^ PH'^SCPH*.  Similarly,  the  compound  c  might  be  regarded  as 
PH»,C*H». 

No  detailed  account  of  these  compounds  has  yet  been  published* 


IT  Zinc-methyL   ci«H»Zn. 

Fbamkland.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  2,  29. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of  methyl.  When  iodide  of 
methyl  is  heated  with  excess  of  granulated  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  yields  zinc-methyl  in  the  form  of  a  colourless,  pellucid  liquid^ 
having  a  peculiarly  penetrating  and  nauseous  odour.  This  liquid  takes 
fire  spontiuieously  on  coming  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  greenish  blue  flame,  and  forming  dense  white  clouds  of  oxide 
of  zinc.  Its  vapour,  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  methyl  and  marsh-gas, 
bums  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  depositing  upon  cold  surfaces  held 
within  it,  a  black  crust  of  metallic  zinc  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  oxide. 
This  deposit  is  easily  distinguished  from  arsenic  by  dissolving  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution 
which  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  vapour  of 
zinc-methyl  is  highly  poisonous,  producing  shortly  after  inhalation  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  zinc.  It  decomposes  water  as  rapidly  as 
potassium,  the  small  tube  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  Mcoming 
red-hot  under  water;  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  1  At.  oxide  of 
zinc  and  1  At.  marsh-gas;  thus: 

CH'Zn  +  HO  ==  ZnO  +  OR*. 

CalcukUionj  aecording  to  Frankkmd. 

2C   120        25-43 

3  H  30        6-35 

Zq 32-2         68- 


C*H3Zn 47*2        100-00 

Zinc-methyl  appears  te  be  a  radical  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen 
chlorine,  &c.  (Frankland.)  IT 
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B.  Secondary  Series. 
a.  Secondary  Nucleus.    CSIL 

Tersulphide  of  Methyl    C»H»S«  =  C»HS,IPS«  I 

Cabours  (184ft).    N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phy9.  18,  260;  abstr.  CampC.  rend. 
22,  S62.—[F€l€farma/.] 

A  mixtare  of  sulphomeihylate  of  lime  and  pentasulphide  of  potassium 

yields  hy  distillation,  first,  CH'S',  then,  when  the  heat  has  risen  to  200'^, 

an  amber-coloured  distillate,  which  is  but  slightly  altered  by  boiling,  and 

exhibits  with  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  the  same  reactions  as  the  compound 

(?H'S»  (p.  283).  (Cahours.) 

Cahoan. 


9    XI 

^ 3 

•••• 

1905 

4-76 

7619 

19*47 
4-82 

3  8    

48 

75-60 

aa*&  „ 63  ....  100-00      oo-s^ 

Sulphoform.    CHS*  =  (?HS,S'9 

BoucHARDAT  (1837).    J.  Pharm.  23,  12;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  23,  234. 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  iodoform,  C'HP,  and  3  pts.  cinnabar,  is  genUyr 
heated  in  a  small  retort,  and  the  fire  removed  as  soon  as  the  action  b^ns. 
Iodide  of  mercury  then  distils  over,  accompanied  by  undecomposed  iodo- 
form, and  a  few  drops  of  sulphoform  (amounting  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
iodoform  used);  it  appears,  however,  still  to  con  tarn  iodine. — (SnlphofoniL 
is  not  obtained  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  with  sulphur,  or  by  heating 
iodoform  with  any  of  the  higher  sulphides  of  potassium.) 

Orange-yellow  oil,  which  sinks  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Has  a  sulphnrons 
and  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very  sweet  and  aromatic  taste. 

It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol.  With  aqueous  alkalis  it 
yields  a  metallic  sulphide  and  an  alkaline  formiate.  Dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Bouchardat.) 

h.  Secondary  Nudetu.     CIH. 

Iodoform.   c«IH,P 

Serullas.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  20,  165;  also  ScJvw.  35,  493. — Ann.  CkUn. 

Phtfs.  22,  172;  al<JO  Schw.  41,  416;  also  N.  Tr,  9,  1,  98.— ^nn.  Ckim. 

Phys,  25,  311;  also  Schw,  41,  436;  also  Kastn,  Arch.  2,  1. — Ann. 

Chim,  Phys.  29,  225;  also  Schw.  55,  328;  also  Poffff.  15,  70;  also 

Ka^n.  Arch.  16,  147.— -4 nn.  Chim.  Phys,  39,  230. 
Ferrari  &  Frisiaki.    Brugn.  Giom,  15,  241. 
Taddei.     Brugn.  Giom,  16,  65^  and  167. 
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ScAKLAN.    Ann.  PhxL  2(f,  14;  also  StkiO.  45,  883. 

MiTSCHBBLiOEU.    Pogf.  1 1,  162,  and  33,  334. 

DuBiAS.    Ann.  CMin.  Fhys.  56,  122;  abstr.  Pogg,  31,  655. 

BoucHARDAT.    J.  Pkarm.  23,  1;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  22,  225.— iv.  J. 

Pharm.  S,  18. 
St.  Evbb.     Cfmpt.  rend.  27, 533;  abstr.  Jahresber.  1847-8,  681. 

Kohkfikydrwd,  Formyliodid,  lodofarme,  Periodure  de  formyle 
[fi'cA^/bniMfcA].— Formerlj:  Solid  Iodide  of  Hydrocarbon,  Iodide  (f  carbon, 
fester  lodkohienwaseeretof,  lodkohlenstof,  Periodure  de  carione. 

Discovered  and  examined  bj  Sernllas  in  1822 ;  its  true  composition 
was  established  by  Dumas  in  1 834. 

Formation.  1.  Bj  tbe  action  of  iodine  and  caustic  or  carbonated 
potash  or  soda  on  aqueous  alcohol,  aqueous  ether  (Sernllas),  or  acetate  of 
ethyl  (Bouchardat);  also  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  ammonia  on  alcohol. 
(Inglis.)  Its  formation  from  alcohol  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection 
with  its  preparation  {vid.  inf.) — 2.  By  the  action  of  iodine  and  carbonate 
of  potash  on  dilute  wood-spirit.  (I^efort,  Compt.  rend.l23,  229.)  Perhaps 
in  this  manner : 

C»H*0«  +  41  -h  KO  »  C?Hl»  +  KI  +  3HO. 

3.  Also,  though  in  small  quantity,  by  the  action,  assisted  by  heat,  of  1  pt» 
iodine  and  1  pt.  bicarbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  5  pts.  water,  on  small 
quantities  of  grape-sugar,  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  gum,  dextrin,  or  of 
albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legnmin,  or  gelatin.  (Millon,  Compt.  rend.  21,  828; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  53.)  Iodoform  is  not  produced  from  acetone 
(Bonchardat),  volatile  oils  or  resins  (Millon),  or  amygdalin  (Lefort). — 

4.  When  a  stream  of  coal-gas  is  passed  slowly  and  for  a  considerable  time 
over  iodine,  iodoform  is  produced,  together  with  other  substances;  the 
iodoform,  together  with  Faraday's  compound,  C*H*P,  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  aqueous  potash.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Mag.  J. 
17,  1;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  115.) — 5.  Small  quantities  of  iodoform  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  passing  iodine-vapour  and  vapour  of  water  over 
charcoal  heated  to  recmess  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube.  (Sernllas.) 

Preparation.     The  production  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine,  and 
potash  {ot  soda),  requires  4  pts.  iodine  to  1  pt.  alcohol.     The  action  is 
attendee!  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  there  are  formed,  together  with 
the  iodoform,  iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  formiate  of  potash. 
In  «ome  forms  of  the  process,  a  small  quantity  of  iodate  of  potash  is  like- 
wbe  produced.    When  iodine  and  potash  are  added  in  alternate  quantities 
to  dilute  alcohol,  each  successive  portion  of  iodine  being  sufficient  to  turn 
the  mixture  brown,  and  each  portion  of  potash  sufficient  to  decolorize  it 
again,   iodoform   is  produced   without  further  heating  (together  with 
acetate  of  ethyl,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  iodate  of  potash). '  But 
if  the  snecessive  quantities  of  potash  added  are  not  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  brown  colour,  so  that  the  iodine  always  remains  in  excess, 
acetate  of  ethyl  is  produced,  but  no  iodoform,  unless  the  mixture  be 
heated  to  60^  (Bouchardat) — Bouchardat  supposes  that  acetic  ether  is 
always  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  converted   into 
iodoform,  as,  according  to  his  experiments,  acetic  ether  3rields  more  iodo- 
form with  potash  and  iodine  than  alcohol. — It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  two  different  decompositions  of  the  alcohol  go  on  at  the  same  time, 
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the  one  yielding  iodoform  and  formiate  of  potash,  the  other  prodaeing 
acetic  etner^  which  ma^  then,  hj  the  farther  action  of  potash  and  iodine, 
he  likewise  converted  into  iodoform.  The  first  of  these  decompositions 
takes  place,  as  stated  hj  Liehig  {Chim.  org.)  in  the  manner  represented 
hj  the  equation: 

C«H«0»  +  81  +  6K0  =  (?HI»  +  5KI  +  CHKO*  +  4H0, 

According  to  this  equation,  1,008  pts.  (8  At.)  iodine  yield  391  pts.  (1  At.) 
iodofonn=]00  :  38*79. — Instead  of  this  38  per  cent.,  however,  the  actoal 
product  is  only  1 9  per  cent.,  hecause  part  of  the  alcohol  is  converted,  by 
the  other  mode  of  aecomposition,  into  acetic  ether,  as  follows: 

2C<H«0«  +  41  +  4KO  «  (?HHy  +  4KI  +  4  HO. 

The  quantity  of  iodoform  obtained  varies  accordingly  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preparation  favour  the  former  or  the  latter  mode  of  decom- 
position. The  formation  of  iodoform  appears  to  be  especially  &voured 
by  heat,  by  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  an  excess  of 
potash.  For  in  the  first  mode  of  decomposition,  1  At.  alcohol  is  acted 
upon  by  8  At.  iodine  and  6  At.  potash;  in  the  second,  by  only  4  At.  iodine 
and  4  At.  potash.  When  the  potash  is  in  excess,  its  predisposing  affinity 
for  formic  acid  favours  the  production  of  that  compound.  But  if  the  potash 
and  iodine  are  in  too  great  excess,  a  large  portion  of  the  iodine  is  converted 
into  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  and  thereby  rendered 
unavailable  for  the  preparation  of  iodoform.  This  loss  may  be  avoided, 
as  first  pointed  out  by  Mohr  (Ann.  Pkarm.  19,  12),  by  using  the  potash 
(or  soda)  in  the  form  of  caroonate,  inasmuch  as  aqueous  alkaline  car- 
bonates do  not  yield  iodates  when  treated  with  iodine.  On  this  circum- 
stance are  founded  the  more  recent  methods  of  preparing  iodoform.  If 
the  iodine  be  kept  constantly  in  excess,  a  temperature  of  60°  is  necessary, 
according  to  Bouchards t,  to  the  formation  of  iodoform,  even  when  an 
alkaline  carbonate  is  used;  according  to  Filhol,  on  the  contrary,  iodoform 
is  produced  either  at  an  elevated  temperature  or  in  the  cold,  if  the  iodine 
is  only  in  slight  excess;  but  with  a  great  excess  of  iodine,  no  iodoform  is 
obtained,  even  on  the  application  of  heat.  In  any  case,  however,  if  the 
right  proportion  between  the  materials  be  preserved,  the  quantity  of  iodo- 
form obtained  is  somewhat  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  Finally, 
since,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  viz.,  when  decomposition 
takes  place  wholly  according  to  the  first  mode,  only  3  atoms  of  iodine  out 
of  8  are  actually  employed  in  the  production  of  iodoform,  the  remaining 
5  being  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium,  the  product,  as  shown  by 
Filhol,  will  be  greatly  increased,  if  these  5  At.  iodine  be  again  set  free  by 
passing  chlorine  through  the  liquid  (yid,  inf.) 

Other  theories  of  the  production  of  iodoform  have  been  given  by 
Mitscherlich  {Pogg,  11, 163),  Poggendorff  {Pogg,  37, 97),  and  Bouchardat 
{J.  Pharm.  23,  3^. 

1.  Iodine  and  potash  or  soda  are  made  to  act  on  aqueous  alcohol,  and 
the  resulting  iodotonn  is  separated  either  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  or 
by  precipitating  with  water. — a.  A  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  of  35^ 
Bm.  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  of  35^  Bm.  till  the  liquid 
is  decolorized;  the  filtrate  is  then  diluted  with  a  little  water;  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  driven  ofi"  by  gentle  heat;  and  the  crystals  which  separate, 
washed  on  a  filter  and  dried.  (Serullas.) — 6.  4*0  a  solution  of  potash  in 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*850,  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash- 
solution  is  added,  leaving  the  iodine  slightly  m  excess;  the  iodoform  pre* 
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oipitated  by  diluting  tlie  liquid  with  a  large  qaantity  of  water;  and 
purified  from  admixed  iodate  of  potash  bj  treating  it  with  aqueous  potash 
or  by  redissolying  it  in  alcohol.  (Taddei.) — e.  1  pt.  of  iodine  is  heated 
with  2  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water;  a  warm 
solution  of  1  pt.  iodine  in  6  pts.  alcohol  of  96^  Bm.,  added  in  successive 
portions;  and  the  liquid  filtered.     On  cooling — or^  if  strong  alcohol  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  been  used,  on  dilution  with  waters- 
crystals  are  deposited,    This  mixture  of  iodine,  potash,  and  alcohol  may 
also  be  distilled,  and  the  receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  liquid  passes 
over  colourless;  from  this  distillate,  the  iodoform  separates  on  cooling,  in 
a  state  of  great  purity.  (Ferrari  &  Frisiani.) — To  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine,  potash  is  added  till  the  colour  is  destroyed;  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  iodate  of  potash  which  settles  at  the  bottom;  the  alcohol  removed 
by  distillation,  and  the  remaining  liquid  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  iodo- 
form crystallizes  out.  (Scanlan.) — Iodine  and  aqueous  potash-solution  are 
added  alternately,  in  small  quantities,  and  with  constant  agitation,  to 
dilute  alcohol — each  portion  of  iodine  being  snfiicient  to  colour  the  liquid, 
and  each  portion  of  potash  sufficient  to  decolorize  it— -till  1  pt.  of  alcohol 
has  taken  up  4  pts.  of  iodine.    The  mixture,  which  becomes  heated  during 
the  operation,  deposits,  on  cooliug,  the  whole  of  the  iodoform,  amounting 
to  19*25  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  used.  (Bouchardat.)— /.  10  pts.  iodine, 
10  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda,  25  alcohol,  and  75  water,  mixed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  deposit  crystals  of  iodate  of  potash  or  soda,  which, 
however,  immediately  disappear,  on  the  application  of  heat,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  trace  of  iodoform.     If  the  iodine,  alcohol,  and  water  be  first 
heated  to  60°,  and  then  the  hydrate  of  potash  added,  white  and  yellow 
scales  are  produced;  the  former  then  disappear,  and  from  100  pts.  of 
iodine,  8  or  10  pts.  of  pulverulent  iodoform  are  obtained,  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour.  (Clary.) — ^.  When  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  iodine,  25  alcohol,  and 
75  water,  is  heated  to  60°,  and  ammonia  then  added  till  the  liquid 
becomes  decolorized,  6*8  pts.  of  iodoform  are  obtained  for  every  100  pts. 
of  iodine.  (Clary.) — h.  SeruUas,  in  his  first  experiments,  thought  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  potassium  or  the  antimonide  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
instead  of  potash;  but  these  alkali-metals  are  in  fact  converted,  with 
evolution  of  hydroeen,  into  alkalis,  and  act  only  in  that  state.    Serullas 
introduced  one  of  these  metals,  by  small  successive  portions,  but  in  such 
quantity  as  not  to  produce  complete  decoloration,  into  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.;  precipitated  the  iodoform  by  dilution 
with  water;  and  purified  it  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallization. 

2.  Hydrated  alcohol  is  acted  npon  by  iodine  and  monocarfoonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia. — a.  The  best  proportion  is; 
5  pts.  carbonate  of  potash,   6  iodine,   6  alcohol,  and   12  water;    or 
6:6:8:18.     The  water  is  put  into  a  lonff-necked  flask,  and  first  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  then  the  iodine,  dissolved  in  it ;  after  which  the 
alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  till  its  colour  disappears.     On 
cooling,  nearly  all  the  iodoform  (amonntiuff  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  iodine 
used)  crjTstallizes  out,  so  that  the  mother-liquor  is  no  longer  precipitated 
by  water,  and  only  yields  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform,  together  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exhausted  with 
weak  alcohoL     (Alcoholic  iodine  does  not  act  npon  dry  carbonate  of 
potash;  but,  on  the  addition  of  water,  iodoform  is  produced.     Conoen«« 
trated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  iodine  in  alcohol, 
agitated  together  in  the  cold,  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  but  separate, 
and  form  (Ostiuct  layers  when  left  at  reet.    But  on  boiling  the  mixture 
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the  lower  stratam  disappean  entirelj,  provided  tlie  quantity  of  iodlae-^ 
tincture  be  sufficient,  and  the  decolorised  liquid  depoeite  iodofonn  on 
cooling.)  (Mohr,  Ann.  Fkarm.  10,  12.)— 6.  10  pts.  iodine  and  10  pte. 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  water  and  13  pts. 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  the  water-bath  fur  2  or  3  hours, 
till  its  colour  disappears  (during  this  time  acetic  ether  is  formed,  and  if 
the  heat  be  too  strons^,  iodine  evaporates).  More  iodine  is  then  added  in 
small  portions,  till  Uie  brown  colour  which  it  produces,  becomes  perma- 
nent»  after  which  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  are  collected 
on  a  filter.  By  this  process,  100  pts.  of  iodine  yield  from  12  to  15  of 
iodoform.— By  certain  modifications  of  the  process,  100  pts.  of  iodine  may 
be  -made  to  yield  different  quantities  of  iodoform,  as  follows :  100  pts. 
iodine,  100  roonocarbonate  of  soda,  250  alcohol,  and  750  water,  yield 
11*3  pts.  of  iodoform. — 100  pts.  iodine,  tOO  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
250  alcohol,  750  water:  from  10  to  12  pts. — 100  pts.  iodine,  100  mono- 
carlonate  of  potash,  250  alcohol,  750  water:  10*7  pts. — Similarly,  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia^  added  after  the  other  ingredients  have  been  heated 
to  60°,  the  product  amounts  to  12*5  pts.;  in  this  case,  acetate  of  ammonia 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  are  ffiven  off,  as  well  as  acetic  ether. — 
Similarly,  with  acetate  of  potash  and  a  little  ammonia:  15*2  pts.;  in  this 
case,  acetic  ether  and  acetate  of  ammonia  are  given  off.  (Clary,  iT.  J. 
Pharm.  6,  51.)  The  liquids  filtered  from  the  iodoform  in  the  first  and 
second  processes  yield,  on  evaporation  and  ignition,  iodide  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  mixed  with  alkaline  carbonate. 

3.  The  same  processes  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  subseonently 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  liquid. — ^A  solution  of  2  pts. 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  10  pts.  water  is  mixed  with  1  pt.  of 
alcohol;  the  mixture  heated  to  OO"*  or  80°;  and  1  pt.  of  iodibe  added  by 
small  portions,  waiting  each  time  till  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  again 
becomes  colourless.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  iodoform  separatee 
out,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter.  The  filtrate,  still  warm,  is  agun 
heated  to  between  60°  and  80°;  2  pts.  of  carbonate  of  soda  again  dissolved 
in  it;  and  chlorine  gas  passed  quickly  through  the  liquid,  which  must  be 
constantly  agitated,  in  order  that  the  separated  iodine  may  be  uniformly 
diffused  through  it.  The  iodine  must  be  in  excess  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess; a  considerable  quantity  of  iodoform  is  then  produced.  When  this 
formation  ceaaes,  the  stream  of  chlorine  is  interrupted,  and  after  t^e  liquid 
has  become  decolorised,  the  iodoform  is  collected  on  a  filter.  The  filtnite, 
if  again  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  little  more  iodoform.  The  product 
<^»tuned  from  100  pts.  of  iodine  varies  from  42  to  45  or  50  pts.  (The 
rest  of  the  iodine  may  be  obtained  from  the  filtrate  by  treating  it,  after 
evaporation,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  purified  by 
wasning  with  cold  water.  If  borax  be  substituted  for  the  catenate  oi 
soda,  a  product  of  equal  amount  will  be  obtained,  but  phosphate  of 
soda  yields  a  much  smaller  product).  (Filhol,  N,  J,  Pharm,  7,  267.) 

Properties,  Lemon-yellow,  opaque,  nacreous  laminae.  (Serullas,  Scan- 
Ian.)  Lemon-yellow,  tnincated  hexahedrons  (rhombohedronsf).  (Ferrari 
&  Frisiani.)  White,  shining  scales.  (Taddei.)  Sp.  gr.  about  2  000. 
(Semllas.)  Friable,  soft  to  the  touch.  (Serallas.)  Volatilises  graduallr 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  and  without  decomposition  at  100  , 
(Serallas,  Taddei),  and  may  be  distilled  with  water  without  decomposi- 
tion. (S(»nlan.)  Has  an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  saffron,  (SeruUas^ 
Scaalan),  and  excites  coughing.  <Ferrari  &  Frisiani.)    Its  taste  is  scaroelj 
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pevoeptible  wben  alone;  but  tbe  alcoholic  soloiion  has  Ik  sweet  taste. 
(Senulas.)  Tastes  sweet,  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  afteiytaste.  (Taddei«) 
Tastes  like  nitrons  ether,  and  acts  upon  the  human  body  like  iodine. 
(Ferrari  &  Frisiani.) 

Bemllu.        DiimM.    Mitscherlich. 

1  H  1     ....      0-26    ....  ....      0-33    ....    0-22 

31    . 378    ....    96-67    ....    9000    ....    96'47 

C«HI,1" 391     ....  100-00  100-00 

Deeampotitumi,  1.  Iodoform  fuses  between  1 15^  and  120®,  volatilising 
jiaitly  undecomposed,  and  partly  resolved  into  iodine-vapour  and  hydriodio 
acid  gas,  with  a  residue  of  shining  charcoal.  (Semllas.)  According  to 
Taddei,  nothing  but  iodine-vapour  is  evolved  in  this  decomposition. 

2.  Chlorine  instantly  decomposes  iodoform.  When  no  water  is  pre- 
sent and  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  there  are  formed  hydrochlorio  acid, 
chloride  of  iodine,  and  a  white  substance  containing  carbon,  which  may  be 
freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  iodine  by  washing  with 
water:  it  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  gives  off,  when  moderately  heated,  a 
vapour  smelling  Hko  camphor,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  readily 
in  ether.— The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  introducing  iodoform 
into  a  vessel  containing  protochloride  of  iodine,  which  then  becomes 
strongly  supersaturated  with  iodine. — When  the  qnantitv  of  chlorine  is 
smaller,  and  water  is  afterwards  added,  there  is  separated,  instead  of  the 
white  substance,  a  smlkll  quantity  of  an  oily  matter,  heavier  than  water, 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  very  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  tur- 
pentine.— When  chlorine  acts  upon  iodoform  in  presence  of  a  small 
<)nantity  of  water,  the  products  are  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  iodine, 
and  phosgene,  even  if  the  quantity  of  chlorine  be  small.  (Semllas)  : 

CHP  +  2HO  +  8C1  =  2CC10  +  3HCI  +  3ICL 

3.  Two  parts  of  bromine  instantly  decompose  1  pi  of  iodoform,  with 
evolution  of  heat  and  a  hissing  noise,  yielding  bromide  of  hydrocarbon 
(bromiodoform;  according  to  Bonchardat)  and  bromide  of  iodine. 
(Semllas.) — 4.  Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  acts  violently  on  iodoform, 
^ving  off  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide,  forming  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  iodic  acid,  and  separating  iodine,  which,  if  the 
hypochlorous  acid  is  in  excess,  is  converted  into  iodic  acid.  (Balard.)-* 
5.  A  dry  mixture  of  iodoform  and  pentachloride  of  phosphoras  in  a  well- 
dosed  flask  decomposes  instantly  on  the  application  of  heat;  but  if 
exposed  to  sunshine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  remains  unaltered  for 
three  months,  and  then  decomposes  in  like  manner,  yielding  a  solid  mix" 
ture  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  iodine,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  a  red  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  instantly  deco- 
lorized by  caustic  potash,  and  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  liquid  iodide  of 
carbon  (chloriodoform,  according  to  Bonchardat),  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Dutch  liquid,  OHKn>.  (SemDaji.)— Possibly  thus: 

C»HP  +  PCP  -  C»H1CP  +  W  +  ia». 

[May  not  the  oily  liquid  which  Semllas  regards  as  C>H*/71,  be  really 
chloroform,  C*HCP  f ]. — Chloriodoform  is  also  obtained  on  distilling  iodo- 
form with  corrosive  sublimate  (Mitscherlich),  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of 
tin,  or  oalomel.  (Semllas.)— 6.  lodclonn,  heated  witb  3  times  its  weight 
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of  dnnabar,  yiddB  a  yellow  sablimato  of  iodide  of  mercuy,  mixed  with 
nndeoompoeea  iodoform,  and  a  small  quaatitj  of  an  orange-yellow  distil* 
late,  consisting  of  solphoform.  (Bonchardat.) — 7.  When  iodoform  is 
heated  with  cyanide  of  silyer,  or  cyanide  of  mercnry,  rapid  decomposition 
takes  place,  extending  itself  spontaneously,  and  yielding  a  sublimate  of 
iodide  of  cyanoffen,  which,  when  cyanide  of  mercnry  is  used,  soon  becomes 
mixed  with  iodide  of  mercury.  (Bonchardat.^ 

8.  A  mixture  of  iodoform  with  an  equal  weight  of  mercuric  oxide, 
very  gently  heated  in  a  retort,  undergoes  violent  decomposition,  aooom- 
panied  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  therefore  extending  itself 
spontaneously;  water  passes  over  together  with  formic  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  mixture  of  mercnrous  and  mercnric  iodide  remains.  (Bonchardat.) 
The  equation, 

2C«HI>  +  8HgO  -  CTPO*  +  2C0»  +  4HgI  +  2Hg»I. 

would  explain  this  reaction,  were  it  not  that,  as  observed  by  Bouchardat, 
water  is  formed  at  the  same  time. — 9.  When  iodoform  is  boiled  with 
aqueous  potash-solution,  part  of  it  evaporates  undecomposed,  and  the  rest 
is  resolved  into  formiate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium.  (Dumas.) 

CUP  +  4KO  «  CHKO*  +  SKL 

10.  When  iodoform  is  heated  with  zinc,  iron,  copper,  mercnry,  or  silver 
(not  with  gold  or  platinum),  a  metallic  iodide  is  obtained  together  with 
charcoal  and  hydrogen  gas.  (SA-ul las.)— When  1  gramme  of  iodoform  is 
heated  with  potassium  to  the  melting  point  of  the  latter,  the  mass  becomes 
incandescent,  and  a  yiolent  explosion  is  produced,  which  shatters  the  con- 
taining vessel,  probably  from  sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Dumas.)-^ 
Sulphurous,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  do  not  decompose 
iodoform;  according  to  Ferrari  &  Frisian],  however,  it  is  decomposed  by 
oil  of  vitriol. 

IT  11.  When  <^anogen  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodoform,  till  it  is  no  ronfi;er  abson>ed,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and 
acquires  a  violet  colour;  if  it  be  then  left  at  rest,  it  will  deposit  golden- 
yeUow,  prismatic  crystals,  grouped  like  vine-leaves.  This  crystalline 
mass  treated  with  cold  dilute  alcohol,  yields  two  different  substances  pos- 
sessing the  metallic  lustre,  viz.,  a  violet  compound,  C^HPN=CHI'Cy, 
and  a  greenish  golden-yellow  substance  containing  less  iodine.  (St. 
Evre.)  IT 

Compounds.  Iodoform  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  aqueous 
acids,  or  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  T whence  it 
is  partially  precipitated  by  water);  also  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed, 
and  yobktile  (Serullas);  also  in  chloroform.  (Bonchardat.) 


Bromiodoform.    CHI,Br*. 

Serullas.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  34,  97;  also  Sckw,  49,  241;  also  Fogg.  9, 
338.— iinn.  Chim,  Fhys,  39,  225;  also  Sdiw.  55,  328;  also  Fogg. 
15,  70. 

BovcHARDAT.    J.  Pharm.  23,  10;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  233* 

JBromtodo/orme;  iormetXy  Bromide  of  Hydrooaf^xm^  Bromide  of  Catbon, 
Brwntohlenfeasiervtofg  Bromkohlemtqf,  Hydroearbure  de  Brome.  [M^for^. 
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mcucA.^ — Discorered  by  Serullas  in  1817;  its  true  oompoaition  was  first 
recognised  bj  Boucharaat. 

Produced  bj  the  aotioD  of  bromine  on  iodoform  (p.  335). 

Preparation,  2  pis.  of  bromine  are  brought  in  contact  with  1  pt. 
iodoform;  water  added  after  the  action  has  taken  place,  to  dissolve  the 
bromide  of  iodine  produced;  the  aqueous  fluid  decanted;  the  free  bromine 
removed  from  the  bromiodoform  bj  caustic  potash;  the  liquid  placed  in  a 
separating  funnel  provided  with  a  stopcock,  and  left  there  till  the  solution 
of  iodate  of  potash  has  risen  to  the  top.  The  bromiodoform  is  then 
suffered  to  run  out,  and  freed  from  liquid  iodide  of  hydrocarbon,  which  is 
still  present  in  small  quantity,  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  under  very 
dilute  potash-ley, — ^by  which,  however,  some  portion  of  the  bromiodoform 
is  decomposed.  (Serulias.)  fTho  liquid  iodide  of  hydrocarbon  mentioned 
by  Serulias  is,  as  shown  by  bonchardat,  C*HIC1*;  this  compound  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  above  process,  unless  the  bromine  contains  chlorine.]— 
1  pt.  of  bromine  is  sufficient  to  act  on  1  pt.  of  iodoform,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  iodine  which  separates  should  be  converted  into  bromide 
of  iodine;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  separate  the  bromiodoform  from  the  iodine 
by  decantation  or  by  aqueous  potash-solution ;  it  is  true  that  the  potash 
produces  iodate  of  potash,  but  this  may  be  easily  removed  by  careful 
washing  with  water  and  decantation.  The  bromiodoform  must  then  be 
freed  from  the  remaining  potash  solution  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  from  the  latter  by  mechanical  separation  and  rectification.  (Bou« 
ohardat.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  solidifying  at  0°  to  a  brittle,  camphor-like 
mass,  which  does  not  melt  till  heated  above  +6^;  heavier  than  water« 
Very  volatile ;  has  a  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  and  a  persistent^  very 
sweety  but  somewhat  fresh  and  pungent  taste.  (Serulias.) 

According  to  Bouchardat. 
2  C   12     ....      4-02  ' 

H  1     ....       0-33 

I    126     ....  4214 

2  Br 160    ....  53-51 

C»HI,Br« 299    ....  10000 

Contains  about  1  At.  iodine  to  2  At.  bromine.  (Bouchardat.) 

Bromiodoform  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air. — 
When  sprinkled  on  red-liot  porcelain,  it  gives  off  white  fumes. — Paper 
moistened  with  it  does  not  take  fire,  but  diffuses  yellowish  red  vapours  of 
bromine.  When  immersed  in  water,  it  decomposes  slowly,  assuming  a 
yellowish  red  colour,  and  depositing  white  flocks.  By  aqueous  potash  it 
IS  gradually  converted  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  gas.  (Soubeiran.) 
Large  quantities  of  bromine  do  not  decompose  it  further.  (Bouchardat) 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  sweet  taste, 
(SerulUs.) 

Chloriodoform.    C*HI,CP. 

SsBULLAS.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy%.  25,  31 4;  also  Sehw.  41,  4d6.-^Jnn.  Chim* 

Phys,  39,  225. 
MiTSCHBBUCH.    Pogg,  11, 164. 

Bouchardat.    J.  Pharm,  23,  6;,  also  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  229. 
TOl.  vu.  z 
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Discoyered  by  Sernllae  in  1 824 ;  its  tnie  eomposition  Teoognized  by 
BonchardBt.^-Chloraiodoforme  {Keformasch) ;  formerlj.  Liquid  Iodide  tif 
Hydroearbim,  JliUsiger  lodkohUnwasserdof,  Frotohydriodure  de  oarbone. 

Formation.  By  beating  iodoform  with  pentacblorido  of  pboepbomSy 
or  with  various  metallic  cliiorides  (p.  335). 

Preparation,  1.  By  distilling  io<loform  with  an  equal  weight  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus. — a.  The  materials,  perfectly  dry,  are  inti- 
mately mixed  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  provided 
with  a  gas-delivery  tube  passing  under  very  cold  water,  till  the  iodoform 
melts.  At  first  a  few  vapours  of  iodine  make  their  appearance;  then  the 
new  red  substance  distils  over,  collecting  under  the  water,  to  which  it  soon 
imparts  its  colour. — Iodine,  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  chloride  of  iodine, 
remain  in  the  flask ;  if  the  heat  were  too  long  continued,  these  prodncte 
would  likewise  pass  over,  and  by  the  heat  which  they  would  develop  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  would  cause  part  of  the  chloriodoform 
to  volatilize. — The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  supernatant  acid  water  by 
the  separating  funnel,  shaken  up  with  aqueous  potash,  the  latter  also 
removed  by  the  funnel,  and  the  chloriodoform  washed  with  water. 
Lastly,  to  me  it  from  Dutch  liquid  G*H^,CP  [chloroform  11,  it  is  repeatedly 
agitated  with  5  times  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  till  it  sinks  to  the  bottom 
(so  long  as  any  of  the  lighter  fluid  OHK)l  remains  mixed  with  the 
chloriodoform,  it  separates  very  slowly  from  the  oil  of  vitriol);  it  is  then 
separated  from  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  means  of  the  separating  ^nnel,  again 
purifiel  with  aqueous  potash,  and  finally  with  water. — If  the  oil  of  vitriol 
be  added  before  the  first  purification  with  potash,  decomposition  takes 
place,  because  the  substance,  before  purification  by  potash,  contains  a 
chlorine-compound,  probably  protochloride  of  iodine,  which  is  acted  upon 
by  oil  of  vitriol.  Hence  also  the  chloriodoform,  when  kept  without  puri- 
fication by  potash,  gives  ofi*,  after  a  while,  pungent  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  yields  with  potash  a  precipitate  of  iodine.  (Serullas.)— 
b.  The  mixture  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  the  dark  red  distiUate  decolorized 
by  aqueous  potash,  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  on  the  top  of  which  it 
collects,  then  separated  from  the  oil  of  vitriol^  and  purified  by  redistillation. 
(Bouchardat.) 

2.  By  distilling  iodoform  with  an  equal  weight  of  protochloride  of 
mercury.  (Mitscherlich,  Serullas^  Bouchardat.) 

CmP  +  2HgCl  «  C2HIC1«  +  2HgT. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  above. 

Properties,  Transparent,  pale  yellow  liquid  (becoming  opaque  and 
whitish  after  agitation  with  water,  from  admixture  of  the  latter).  Does 
not  solidify  even  at  the  lowest  temperatures;  volatilizes  without  decom- 
position. (Serullas.)  Sp.  gr.  about  1*96.  (Bouchardat.)  Has  a  peculiar 
penetrating,  ethereal  and  pleasant  odour  (Serullas),  resembling  that  of 
chloroform.  (Bouchardat.)  Its  taste  is  strongly  and  persistently  sweety 
but  cooling  at  the  same  time,  like  that  of  peppermint.  (Serullas.) 

Bouchardat. 
2C 120     ....       5-72        M        600 

H  ^ ^.,         10    ....       0-4Q        .. 0-51 

1 1260    ....     6006 

2  CI  70-8     ....     33-74 

C-Hl,Cia 209-8    «•  100*00 
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According  to  Boaofaardat,  the  compoand  contains  2  At.  chlorine  to 
1  At.  iodine. — On  distilling  iodoform  with  a  double  instead  of  an  equal 
weight  of  oorrosiTe  sublimate,  a  distillate  is  formed  containing  only  1  At. 
iodine  to  5  At  chlorine  [perhaps =G'HICP,C^HCP],  and  likewise  sinking 
in  oil  of  Titriol.  (Bouchardat.) 

.  Decompontiom.  1  •  Chloriodoform  exposed  to  the  air  or  immersed  in 
water  in  close  vessels  qnicklj  assumes  a  rose-colour,  which  continually 
increases  in  depth.  (Senulas.)  Does  not  bum  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
its  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  is  not  set  on  fire  either  by  the  flame  of 
a  candle  or  by  the  electric  spark.  (Serulku.) — 2.  When  poured  on  red- 
hot  coals  or  pieces  of  red-hot  porcelain,  it  gives  off  vapour  of  iodine  and 
the  odour  of  iodoform.  ^Serullas.) — 3.  In  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  it 
solidifies  and  forms  terobloride  of  iodine.  fSeruUas.) — 4.  Heated  with 
strong  potash-ley,  it  decomposes  more  readily  than  chloroform,  being 
resolved  into  formiate  of  potash,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of 
potassium.  (Bouchardat.) 

C«HICP  +  4K0  =  C«HKO<  +  KI  +  2KC1. 

5.  Its  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  iron  yields  iodide  of  iron,  hydrogen  gas, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal ;  1  gramme  yields  3  centilitres  of 
hydrogen  gas.  (Serulks.}^-It  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine-water  or  oil 
of  vitriol.  (Senulas.) 

Cofnhinatians,  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  in  a 
high  degree  its  taste  and  odour.  It  is  miscible  with  Dutch  liquid. 
(Serullas.) 

e.  Secondary  NueUtu.    CBrH. 

Bromoform.    C?HBi»=C*HBr,Br». 

Lowro.    Ann,  Pkarm.  3,  295. 

Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  56, 120;  abstr.  Pogg.  31,  654. 

Farmylbromid,  Perhromure  de  formyU^  Bromoforme  [Afeformam] ; 
formerly.  Liquid  Bromide  of  Carbon,  Jlussiger  Bromkoklenstoff, 

Discovered  by  L&wig  in  1832;  its  true  constitution  wfus  first  recognized 
by  Dumas. 

Formation,  In  the  decompositiim  of  bromal  b^  aqueous  fixed  alkalis. 
(Ldwig.) — 2.  In  the  decomposition  of  wood-spirit  (Lefort),  alcohol  or 
acetone  (Dumas),  by  bromine  and  aqueous  fixed  alkalis. — 3.  By  treating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  or  malic  acid  with  bromine  (Cahours,  Compt, 
rend,  21,  814);  also  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  citrate  of  potash. 
(Cahours,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  484.)— 4.  Nearly  all  indifferent 
organic  substances,  when  distilled  with  diluted  bromine,  yield  a  watery 
distillate  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  bromoform.  (L5wig.) 

Preparation.  Bromal  is  distilled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  the 
watery  distillate  decanted  from  the  bromoform,  and  the  latter  completely 
dehydrated  by  oil  of  vitrioL  (L&wig.) — 2.  Alcohol  or  acetone  is  distilled 
witn  excess  of  aqueous  bromide  of  lime;  the  watery  stratum  of  the  dis- 

Z    <m 
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tillaie  separated  from  the  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom;  the  latter  shaken 
up  with  oil  of  yitriol;  separated  therefrom  bj  a  pipette;  rectified;  placed 
.for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  frequently 
agitated,  to  remore  water  and  alcohol ;  and  finally  separated  from  the 
chloride  of  calcium  which  floats  upon  it.  (Dumas.) — 3.  To  a  solution  of 
1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  which  is  kept  as 
cold  as  possible,  bromine  is  added  from  time  to  time,  till  the  liquid  begins 
to  show  colour;  and  the  bromoform,  which  soon  goes  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  layer,  is  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  retains 
the  undecomposed  wood-spirit.  (Lefort,  Compt,  rend,  23,  229.) — 
IT  4.  When  bromine  is  added  in  successive  small  portions  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  citrate  of  potash,  it  disappears,  the  liquid  becoming  heated 
and  carbonic  acid  escaping.  If  the  addition  of  the  bromine  be  continued 
till  the  efiervescence  ceases  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  red 
colour,  and  the  excess  of  bromine  be  then  carefully  removed  by  means  of 
dilute  potash,  an  oily  colourless  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odour  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  This  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  three  different  compounds,  the 
most  Tolatile  of  which  is  bromoform.   (Cahours.)  % 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  2*13;  has  a 
remarkably  pleasant,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  characteristic  sweet  taste. 
(Lowig.)  Less  volatile  than  chloroform.  (Dumas.) — IT  According  to 
Cahours,  its  sp.  gr.  is  2*90  at  12°;  boiling  point,  152°;  vapour  density. 
8-63.  IT 

Dumas.  Lowig. 

2C   12     ....      4-75        5-41 

H  1     ....       0-39        0-47 

3  Br 240     ....     9486        9412        9324 

C2HBr» 253     ....  100-00        10000 

Decompositions,  1.  Vapour  of  bromoform  passed  through  a  red-hot 
glass  tube,  remains  partly  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into 
charcoal  and  bromine  vapour.  (Lowig.) — 2.  Bromoform  by  itself  cannot 
be  set  on  fire;  a  glass  rod  wetted  with  it,  and  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  renders  the  flame  dark  and  smoky.  (Lowig.) — 3.  When 
boiled  with  potash,  it  decomposes  much  more  readily  than  chloroform, 
because  it  is  less  volatile;  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  bromide 
of  potassium  and  formiate  of  potash  (Dumas) : 

C^HBr*  +  4K0  =  3KBr  +  CaRKO^    " 

4.  The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  baryta  or  lime,  yields  a  metallic 
bromide,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  passed 
over  red-hot  iron,  it  yields  bromide  of  iron  surrounded  with  charcoal, 
but  no  gas  [?].  Potassium  does  not  act  on  bromoform  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; but  when  heated  in  the  vapour,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light, 
and  forms  bromide  of  potassium  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Lowig.) 

Combinations,  Bromoform  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  impart- 
ing to  that  liquid  its  taste  and  odour. — Dissolves  but  little  phosphorus  or 
sulphur,  but  a  lar^e  quantity  of  iodine.— -Soluble  in  alcohol^  ether,  and 
volatile  oils.  (Lowjg.) 
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d.  Secondary  Nucleiu.  CBr*. 

Protobromide  of  Carbon.    C'Br'. 

LowiQ.    Das  JBrom    und    seine    chemischen    Vei'haUnme.    Heidelberg 
(1829-42).— -4wn.  Pharm,  3,  292. 

Solid  Bromide  of  Carbon^  fester  BromJcohlenstoff  [Formem]. 

Preparation,  Bromide  is  added  in  saccessive  portions  to  alcohol  of 
36°  Bm.,  till  the  liquid^  which  becomes  heated,  begins  to  effervesce.  The 
liquid  is  then  left  to  cool;  alcoholic  potash  added  till  the  colour  disap- 
pears; then  water  is  added>  and  the  alcohol  left  to  evaporate  at  a  gentle 
heat.  On  cooling,  a  lemon-yellow  oil  first  separates  out,  then  solid  bro- 
mide of  carbon;  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation by  water. — 2.  Absolute  alcohol  is  distilled  with  bromine,  and 
the  lower  reddish  yellow  layer,  consisting  of  hydrobromic  ether, 
C^H^Br,  containing  free  bromine,  is  agitated  with  potash,  whereupon 
the  decolorized  liquid  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  days,  and  deposits  bro- 
mide of  carbon. — 3.  When  a  mixture  of  ether  and  bromine  which  has 
been  left  to  itself  for  a  long  time  is  distilled,  hydrobromic  acid  passes 
over  first,  and  afterwards  liquid  bromide  of  carbon  [probably  C*H*Br*]. 
On  mixing  the  brownish  residue,  first  with  potash  and  then  with  water, 
solid  bromide  of  carbon  is  immediately  separated  in  very  large  quantity, 
and  maybe  collected  on  a  filter.  Volctel,  (Ann,  Pharm.  41,  119)  on 
repeating  this  process  with  various  proportions  of  ether  and  bromine, 
which  were  left  to  act  upon  each  other  for  months,  and  adding  potash  to 
the  residue  of  the  distillation,  obtained  an  oil  which  separated  from  the 
liquid,  but  nothing  solid. — 4.  When  bromine  obtained  from  the  Kreuz- 
nach  salt-spring  is  saturated  with  aqueous  potash,  and  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated, solid  bromide  of'  carbon  often  separates  from  it  in  the  fused  state, 
having  been  previously  mixed  with  the  bromine. 

Properties.  White,  opaqne,  camphoroidal  scales,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
very  friable,  heavier  than  water.  The  compound  melts  at  50°,  forming  a 
transparent  and  colourless  oil;  at  100^  it  volatilizes  and  sublimes  in 
needles  having  a  pearly  lustre.  Has  a  very  aromatic  odour,  like  that 
of  nitrous  ether ;  its  taste  is  aromatic  and  burning  at  first,  but  after- 
wards cooling  and  persistently  sweet. 

Lowig. 

2C  12    .,..      6-98 

2  Br 160    ....     9302        93*92 

C?Br3 172     ....  100*00 

Decompositions.  The  compound  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
emitting  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid,  but  goes  out  when  removed  from 
the  flame.  In  the  fused  state,  it  is  instantly  acted  upon  by  chlorine, 
yielding  chloride  of  bromine  [and  a  chloride  of  carbon?]. — When  heated 
with  mercury,  or  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  zinc-oxide, 
ferric  oxide,  or  cupric  oxide,  it  yields  a  metallic  bromide  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Its  vapour,  passed  over  red-hot  zinc,  iron,  or  copper,  is 
xesolved  into  a  metallic  bromide  and  charcoal,  without  evolution  of  gas. 
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— Nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  exert  no  aetion  upon  it. 
The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  render  a  silrer-eolation  inrbid,  neither 
is  it  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash. 

Combin€Uum9.  Solid  bromide  of  carbon  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  imparts  its  sweet  aromatic  taste.  ^Dissolyes  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  (Lowig.) 

This  compound  is  perhaps  OBr*. 


e.  Secondary  Nucleus,  CK31H. 

Ghloromethylase.    CKTIH. 

ChlcrmethyUu  \FormoJc\. — Discovered  by  Laurent  in  1836    {Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  63,  382;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  11,  236.) 

Deposited  in  the  form  of  an  oil  when  chloracetate  of  methyl 
(C»H»CI»0*=C«H'0,C*CI'0')  is  decomposed  by  jwtash.  It  is  heavier 
than  water;  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash-ley;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


2  C  

120 

....     24-80 
2-06 

Lanrent. 
25*9 

H  

01 

10 

35-4 

2-9 
71-2 

\^  XaV/1    ...•....••««••■ 

48-4 

....  100-00 

100-0 

Regarded  by  Berxelins  (Ann.  CliMn  Fhy$.  67,  812),  as  chloride  af 
Jbrtnyl,  C»H,01. 

Chlorofonn.    (?ClH,Cl». 

SouBEiRAN.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  48,  131;  also  «7.  PAarm.  18,  1;  absir. 

Schw.   65,    104. — Further :  CompU   rend.  25,  799;   Soubbiran  & 

MiALH^.  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  225;  N.  J.  Pharm.  16;  5;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

48,  86;  Pharm.  Centralb.  48,  86;  abstr.  Jahresber.  1849,  711. 
LiEBiG.     Ann.  Pharm.  1,  198;  also  Pogg.  24,  259. 
DuMAB.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  115;  abstr.  Poyg.  31,  658. 
RsaNAULT.     Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  71,   577;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  dd,  328; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem,  19,  210. 
Various  modes  of  preparation  :  Ann.  Pharm.  19,  210. 
Purification  and  properties :  Grboort.  Proceedinge  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Edinburgh,  1850,  39;  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  19,  580;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850, 

189;  Jahre^>er.  1850,  454. 

Perchloride  of  Formyl,  FormylcUorid,  PerMomre  de  formyle^ 
Ether  hydrochlorique  de  methyUne  bickhruri,  ForwUne  triehlori 
[KeformaJc]. 

Discovered  by  Soubeiran  in  1831,  as  Kther  Uehlorique;  by  Liebig^  in 
1832,  as  Chloride  of  carbon;  its  true  constitution  was  discovered  by 
Dumas  in  1834.— IT  Hutmann  (J.  Chim.  mM.  [3],  4,  476)  stales,  on 
the  authority  of  Portas  Magia  naiuralis  (1567),  and  S«ott*8  LeUmr9 
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upon  Demonology  and  WUc!icrafl,  that  it  was  known  in  former  times, 
and  used  as  a  means  of  prodncing  insensibility.  IT 

Formation.  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  CH'Cl  or  C*H*C1*  by  chlo- 
rine in  sunshine.  (Regnault.)— 2.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloral  by 
aqueous  fixed  alkalis.  (Liebig.) — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  wood-spirit 
(Dumas  and  Peligut),  of  alcohol  (SoubeiranV  or  of  acetone^  which  yields 
a  larger  quantity  of  chloroform  ^Liebig),  oy  aqueous  chloride  of  lime 
containing  excess  of  lime.  Also  oy  passing  chlorine  gas  into  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  (Soubeiran.^ — 4.  On  mixing  heavy  hydrochloric  ether 
first  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  then  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  (Liebig.) — 5.  By  boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  ammonia 
or  potash.  (Dumas.) — 6.  By  heating  acetate  of  potash  with  chloride  of 
lime  (Bonnet);  H  or  acetate  of  bo&  with  chloride  of  lime  (Bottger, 
PolyUchn,  NotizblcUt,  1848,  Nr.  1);  or  acetate  of  soda  with  hypochlo* 
rite  of  soda  (Reich,  ilrc^.  Fharm,  [27,]  55^  65). — 7.  By  heating  a  mix* 
ture  of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  ethyl  with  chloride  of  lime  (Pierloz-Feld- 
mann,  J,  Chim,  mM,  [3],  4,  309.) — 8.  The  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons, 
bergamot,  copaiba,  and  peppermint,  heated  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  likewifie  yield  chloroform.  (Chautard.)  H 

Preparation,  1.  By  mixing  chlorine  gas  with  gaseous  chloride  of 
methyl  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  (p.  287) ;  the  mixture  o£ 
C^HCl'  and  Q?B}CV  condensed  in  the  two  Woulfe's  bottles  is  almost 
wholly  converted  into  chloroform,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  it  for 
some  time  without  cooling  the  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the  C'H'Cl' 
which  passes  over  at  first,  may  be  separated  by  rectification  with  a  fresh 
receiver.  (Regnault.) — 2.  By  distilling  chloral  with  excess  of  aqueous 
potash,  soda,  or  bai^ta,  or  with  milk  of  lime;  agitating  the  oily  distil- 
late repeatedly  with  water,  separating  it  from  the  water  as  completely  as 
possible  by  decantation,  and  distilling  it  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  perfectly  dry  apparatus.  (Liebig.)^ 
3.  Sixteen  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  are  mixed  with  water,  the  decanted 
eolntion  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  and  the  oil  separated  from 
the  supernatant  watery  distillate,  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  rec- 
tified over  finely  pounded  baryta.  (Dumas  &  Peligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$. 
58,  15.) — 4.  The  clear  decanted  solution  of  6  pts.  chloride  of  lime  in 
30  pts.  of  water,  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  1  pt.  alcohol  of  33^ 
Bm. ;  the  fire  removed  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  boil  up,  the  dis- 
tillation then  going  on  by  itself  till  all  the  chloroform  has  passed  over; 
the  distillate  (which  consists  of  a  lower  stratum  of  chloroform,  and  an 
upper  stratum  of  the  same  compound  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol),  purified 
from  free  chlorine  by  agitation  with  mercury,  and  then  rectified  in  the 
water-bath ;  the  upper  layer  removed ;  the  lower  layer  introduced  into 
a  retort  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  left  there  for  several  hours,  and 
then  distilled  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70^  (Soubeiran.) — Dumas 
agitates  the  chloroform  obtained  by  3  and  4,  after  it  has  been  Separated 
from  the  watery  layer,  violently  with  oil  of  vitriol;  separates  it  from 
the  latter  by  means  of  a  pipette;  distils  it  in  the  water-bath  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  oil  of  vitriol ;  then  rectifies  it  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  treats  it  once  more  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Pare  chloroform  should  not 
colour  oil  of  vitrioL — 5.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  diffused  through  24  parts  of 
water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the  mixture  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  iime  has  disappeared;  milk  of  lime  is  then  added  in  sufficient  qoao- 
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tit  J  to  prodaoe  an  alkaline  reaction ;  the  liquid  clarified  by  snbridenoe 
and  decantation;  24  parts  of  it  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  alcohol, 
or  acetone;  and  the  mixture,  after  24  hours,  distilled  from  a  retort  two- 
thirds  filled  with  it.  The  distillate  mixed  with  water  deposits  the  chlo- 
roform, which  may  then  be  rectified  in  the  water-bath,  digested  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  lastly  distilled  once  more  with  oil  of  Titriol. 
(Liebig,  Chim.  wg,  1,  576.) — 6.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  lime  is  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  chloroform 
precipitated  from  the  distillate  by  water,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium.  (Bonnet,  L'InitittU,  1837,  Nr.  196,  47;  also  J.  pr.  Cheat.  10, 
207 . — Possibly  thus : 

C*H»CaO<  +  3(CaO,C10)  =  CHOP  +  2CO«  +  4CaO  +  2HO. 

Y  7.  By  distilling  I  pt.  oil  of  turpentine,  with  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime 
and  24  water.  The  mixture  must  be  rapidly  heated  to  set  up  the  action, 
whereupon  great  frothing  takes  place  and  carbonic  acid  is  eyolved  ; 
after  this,  the  chloroform  distils  over  spontaneously ;  the  residue  con- 
tains formic  acid.  The  oils  of  lemons,  bergamot,  copaiba,  and  pepper- 
mint likewise  yield  chloroform  when  thus  treated.  (Chautard,  N.  J. 
Fharm.  21,  88;  abstr.  Ccmpt.  rend.  33,  671;  InetU,  1851,  402;  J.pr. 
Chem.  55,  117,  Jahresber,  1851,  501.)  According  to  Soubeiran  {N.J, 
Fharm.  21,  94),  oil  of  turpentine  treated  in  this  manner  yields  but  little 
ehloroform.  The  action  is  diflicult  to  regnlate  ;  and  the  resulting  chlo- 
roform, even  if  rectified  below  62%  emits  an  odour  of  turpentine  when 
evaporated. 

The  preparation  of  chloroform  has  lately  become  an  object  of  mat 
commercial  importance,  on  account  of  its  extensive  use  as  an  ansBstbetie 
agent.  The  following  are  the  principal  methods  which  have  been  given 
for  preparing  it  economically  from  alcohol  and  chloride  of  lime : 

a.  10  kilogrammes  of  commercial  chloride  of  lime  of  90°  are  diffused 
through  60  kil.  water,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  copper  still  which 
it  fills  to  about  two-thirds.  2  kil.  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  (=38*'  Bm.)  are  then 
added,  the  mixture  quickly  heated,  and  the  distillation  conducted  just 
as  in  4.  The  resulting  chloroform  is  separated  by  decantation  from  the 
watery  liquid,  shaken  up  with  water,  then  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
afterwards  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  distilled.  fSoubeiran, 
Compt.  retid.  25,  799.)  This  process  has  the  disadvantage  oi  requiring 
the  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  other  products,  so  that  large  stills  have  to  be  nsed  for  the 
preparation  of  comparatively  small  quantities;  nevertheless,  the  whole 
operation  does  not  occupy  much  time,  and  may  be  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  product  appears  to  be  greater,  the  more 
quickly  the  liquid  is  heated  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation; 
hence  it  is  best  to  mix  the  chloride  of  lime  at  once  with  hot  water  in  the 
still. — 6.  10  lbs  of  chloride  of  lime  are  stirred  up  with  30  lbs.  of  water 
in  a  copper  still,  and  1  lb.  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  added.  The  mixture  is 
left  to  stand  over  night,  stirred  up  again  in  the  morning,  and  repeatedly 
distilled  over  a  wood  fire.  The  heavy  chloroform,  after  separation  from 
the  watery  stratum  of  the  distillate,  is  agitated  with  milk  of  lime  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the  free  chlorine,  and  then  rectified  in  a 
glass  retort  in  the  vapour-apparatus,  or  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  good 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  used,  the  chloroform  obtained  amounts  to  5  or 
•6  ounces.    The  product  is  diminished  by  using  alcohol  either  stioager 
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6r  weaker  tban  80  p.  o.  In  four  distillations  made  with  the  above  pro- 
portions, but  with  different  chloride  of  lime,  the  products  varied  from 
3  ox.  5  drm.  2  scr.  to  5  oz.  3  drm.  1^  scr.  (Menrer,  Arck,  Pharm,  [2],  53, 
282;  Fkarm.  Centr.  1848,  154.)— ^>  5  kilogrammes  of  burnt  lime,  pre- 
Tiouslj  slaked,  and  10  kil.  of  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  are  mixed 
with  35-40  litres  of  water;  from  1  to  1^  litre  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
added;  and  the  mixture  heated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  boiling 
point.  As  soon  as  the  neck  of  the  stul  becomes  hot,  the  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  distillation  left  to  go  on  by  itself.  The  liquid  which  floats  upon 
the  chloroform  is  removed,  and  used  in  the  following  distillation. 
4^  litres  of  alcohol,  in  four  successive  operations,  yield  2620  grm.  of 
rectified  chloroform.  The  chloroform  thus  obtained  is  at  once  free  from 
chlorine,  and  consequently  the  distilling  vessels  are  not  so  much  attacked 
as  in  Sonbeiran*s  process.  (Larocque  &  Hurault,  N,  J,  Pharm,  13,  97; 
J.  Ghim.  m^d.  [3],  4,  150;  Campi.  rend.  26,  103;  Irutit,  1848,  38; 
J.  pr.  Ckem.  43,  396;  Pharm,  Centr,  1848,  202.)— <i.  30  litres  of 
water  and  5  kilogrammes  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  are  introduced  into  a 
stone  jar  standing  in  a  copper-boiler,  which  serves  as  a  water-bath,  the 
mixture  well  stirred,  and  a  kilogramme  of  86  per  cent,  alcohol  imme- 
diately poured  in.  To  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  adapted  a  glass  tube,  bent 
downwards,  and  passing  into  the  tubulus  of  a  glass  globe.  Into  the 
latter  there  likewise  passes  a  glass  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  its 
free  extremity  being  inserted  into  a  test-tube  surrounded  with  ice.  When 
the  whole  is  properly  Inted,  the  water  in  the  copper  vessel  is  made  to 
boil,  and  the  boiling  continued  as  long  as  any  oily  drops  condense  in 
the  tube.  The  use  of  the  water-bath  presents  this  advantage,  that  the 
chloroform  passes  over  unaccompanied  by  aqueous  vapours.  A  well-con- 
ducted operation  3rields  250  grammes  of  chloroform,  which  are  purified 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (Godefien,  N,  J.  Pharm.  13,  101;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1848,  202.) — e.  10  pounds  (10  civUpfund)  of  chloride  of  lime  are  mixed 
in  a  still  with  18  measures  (18  maass)  of  water;  40  ounces  of  84  per  cent, 
alcohol  added;  the  still-head  immediately  put  on,  and  carefully  luted;  and 
the  receiver  attached  perfectly  airtight.  After  12  to  16  hours,  by  which 
time  the  luting  becomes  perfectly  dry,  a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  produce  a  temperature  not  quite 
amounting  to  60'  R.  (75"^  C.)  After  three  or  four  hours,  the  chloroform 
begins  to  distil,  and  the  distillation  is  completed  in  half  an  hour. 
According  to  the  mean  of  17  experiments,  the  product  amounts  to  9§ 
ounces.  (F.  Carl,  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  236.)—/.  A  mixture  of  250 
grammes  (8  oz.)  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  125  grammes  (4  oz.)  of  alcohol 
of  39°,  2  kilogrammes  (4  lb.)  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  an<l  4  kilogrammes 
(8  lb.)  of  water  is  distilled,  and  the  chloroform  separated  in  the  uentA 
way  from  the  other  products  in  the  distillate.  The  product  is  90  grammes 
(2|  oz.)  of  chloroform,  at  an  expense  of  2  frc.  15  cent.  The  liquid 
separated  from  the  chloroform  is  used  in  subsequent  preparations,  only 
half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  ethyl  being  then  addecl. 
(Pierloz-Feldmann,  /.  Chim.  mSd.  [3],  4,  309;  InstU.  1848,196;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1848,  830;  Arch.  Pharm.  [2J,  56,  185;  J.  pr.  Chem.  44,  244.) 

g.  Preparation  an  the  large  scale.  (Kessler,  N.  J.  Pharm.  13,  162; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  236.)  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  large  leaden 
cylinder,  the  sides  of  which  are  solaered  with  lead.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  upper  end  passes  a  vertical  rod,  provided  at  the  bottom  with  fans, 
and  at  tne  top  with  a  curved  handle,  its  lower  extremity  turning  on  a 
pivot  in  the  base  of  the  cylinder.    By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the 
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miziore  may  be  stirred  up  duriBg  the  operation,  and  the  heat  thereby 
equally  diffused.     In   the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  also  a 
wider  aperture,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  and  through   which 
the  materials  are    introduced;   through    a    third  aperture  is  inserted 
the  delivery-tube,   by  which    the  chloroform   vapour  is  conveyed  to 
the  condensing  apparatus.     Opposite  to  this  tube  there  passes  throngb 
the  upper  base  of  the  cylinder,  a  leaden  tube,  widened  above  like  a 
funnel,  and  reaching   just  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.     Into  this 
funnel-tube,  at  some  distance  below  the  funnel,  is  inserted  a  steam-pipe, 
serving  to  convey  steam  from  a  boiler  to  the  inside  of  the  funnel*tube; 
and  above  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  steam-pipe,  the  funnel-tube  ia 
furnished  with  a  cock,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  up- 
wards to  the  funnel-tube,  and,  when  shut,  directs  it  into  the  mixture  ia 
the  cylinder.     This  cock  serves  to  regulate  the  supply  of  vapour,  and 
thereby  regulates  the   heat.     The  chloroform   vapour  passes  upwards 
through  a  worm-tube,    enclosed  in  a   condensing  vessel,   to  a  cooled 
WouLTe's  apparatus,  the  last  bottle  but  one  of  which  is  half  filled  with 
alcohol,    and   the  last  with  cotton  saturated  with  alcohol.      A   dose- 
shutting  wooden  cask  may  be  used  instead  of  the  leaden  cylinder.     40 
kilogrammes  of  the  strongest  chloride  of  lime  are  introduced  into  the 
cylinder,   by  means  of  a  four-cornered  wooden  funnel  adapted   to  its 
widest  aperture,  and  provided,  near  its  lower  extremity,  with  two  hori- 
zontal rollers  pressing  against  each  other,  as  in  a  rolling-mill;  these,  when 
turned  by  their  handles,  serve  to  drive  the  chloride  of  lime  quickly  into 
the  cylinder.     4  kilogrammes  of  slaked  lime  are  next  introduced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  a  hectolitre  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  80*^  to 
90°,  is  poured  in.     The  apparatus  is  now  thoroughly  luted,  and  the  con- 
tents well  mixed  by  turning  the  fans.     4  kilogrammes  of  commercial 
alcohol  are  then  poured  in,  togetRer  with  the  residues  of  former  opera- 
tions.    If  the  distillation  of  the  chloroform  does  not  immediately  beguiy 
steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  the  distillation 
is  fairly  set  up.     If  the  evolution  of  vapour  becomes  too  rapid,  cold 
water  is  poured  in  through  the  funnel-tube.     When  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete, steam  is  again  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  contents,  which 
are  now  heated  to  100°,  frequently  stirred.     After  3  litres  are  distilled 
off,  the  residue  contains  scarcely  any  chloroform  or  alcohoL     The  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  discharged  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  the 
liquid  portion  drawn  off,  and  used  in  the  next  operation.     The  alcohol 
in  the  last  two  Woulfe's  bottles  likewise  serves  for  the  following  prepa- 
rations, and  the  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  a  day. 
I  kilogramme  of  chloride  of  lime  yields  from  60  to  80  grammes  of  pure 
chloroform. 

According  to  Sieraerling  (Arch,  Fharm,  [2],  53,  23),  the  largest 
quantity  of  chloroform,  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  used,  is  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime,  1  pt.  quicklime,  1  pt.  alcohol, 
and  40  pts.  water:  the  rectified  chloroform  thus  produced,  amounts  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  alcohol  consumed  (8  grm.  chloroform  from  25 
grm.  alcohol).  The  use  of  acetoue  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform  is 
not  advantageous,  because  the  price  of  it  is  high,  and  the  product  does 
not  exceed  ^  of  the  acetone  used.  This  proportion  was  obtained  by  first 
distilling  30  grm.  acetone  with  150  grm.  chloride  of  lime  mixed  with 
water,  and  rectifying  the  watery  distillate  with  40  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 
Chloroform  obtained  from  wood-spirit  has  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and 
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alvaya  blaokens  when  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol.     The  largest  prodaot 
wa«  6  grm.  chlorofonn  from  50  grm.  wood-apirit. 

ItnpurUies.    Chloroform  may  be  contaminated  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  empyreumatic  oik.     Aocordiug  to  Soabeiran,  pare  chloroform  sinks 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water.     According  to 
Kessler,  chloroform   containing  alcohol    diminishes    in  volume  on   the 
i4>plioation  of  this  test.     The  presence  of  alcohol  causes  opalescence 
when  the  chloroform  is  mixed  with  water,   whereas  pure  chloroform 
remains  clear.  (Mialh^,  J.  Chim,  mid.  [3],  4,  279.) — Chloroform  con- 
taining alcohol  acquires  a  green  colonr  when  mixed  with  chromic  acid 
or    with  sulphuric   acid   and  bichromate  of  potash;   pure   chloroform 
produces  no  green  colour.    (Cottell,  J.  Chim,  mid.  [8],  4^  257,   491; 
J.Pharm.  [3],  13,  359;  J.pr.  Chem.  44,  246.) — ^Chloroform  prepared 
from  wood-spirit  is  much  less  pure  than  that  obtained  from  alcohol.    The 
former  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  latter,  has  a  repulsive  empjreu- 
matic  odour,  and  produces  unpleasant  sensations  when  inhaled.     It  is 
contaminated  with  an  empyreumatic  oil  containing  chlorine,  and  burning 
with  a  smoky  flame;  the  proportion  of  this  impurity  is  3  pts.  in  50. 
This  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  begins  to  boil  at  85°,  but  the  boiling  point 
afterwards  rises  to  133^.     It  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  simple 
'  rectification,     fiy  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,   destroyed.     A  similar  oil,  but  in  smaller  quantity,   is  likewise 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform  from  alconol;  20  kilogrammes 
of  chloroform  from  alcohol,  yielded,  when  rectified  over  the  water-bath, 
only  40  gram,  of  residue  consisting  of  this  oil.     It  is  heavier  than  water, 
has  an  odour  different  from  that  of  the  oil  obtained  from  wood-spirit, 
and  its  boiling  point  varies  from  68^  to  117°.    (Soubeiran  &  Mialhe.) 
According  to  Gregory,   impure  chloroform  may  be  recognized  by  the 
disagreeable  odour  which  it  leaves  after  evaporation,  on-  a  cloth  which 
has  been  moistened  with  it,  and  by  the  yellow  or  brown  colour  which  it 
imparts  to  pure  oil  of  vitriol  when  agitated  therewith.     Pure  chloroform 
placed  upon  oil  of  vitriol  produces  a  contact-surface  convex  downwards; 
impure  chloroform  gives  a  plane  contact-surface.     To  purify  chloroform, 
Gregory  agitates  it  and  leaves  it  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  till  the 
latter  is  no  longer  coloured  by  it,  then  removes  the  chloroform,  and  places 
it  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  free  it 
from  sulphurous  acid.     According  to  Abraham  (JPharm.  J.  Trans.  10, 
24),  chloroform   thus  purified  quickly  decomposes,  and  is   afterwards 
found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  chlorine.      According  to 
Christison  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  10,  253;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  371),  chloro- 
form keeps  well  after  being  once  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol;  but  the 
continued  action  of  that  liquid  (especially  if  contaminated  with  nitrous 
acid,)  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  it.  IT 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*480 
at  18°  (Liebig);  1-491  at  17°  (Regnault);   IT  1493 1497  (Swan, 

Phil.  Mag.  «7.  33,  38);  1'496  at  12^;  that  of  the  impure  chloroform  obtained 
from  wood.spirit  is  only  1-413  (Soubeiran  and  Mialh6);  1*500  at  \5'5'*  (Gre- 
gory); 1*52523  at  0^  (Pierre.)  % — In  contact  with  platinum  wire,  and 
with  the  barometer  at  27*^  7^,  it  boils  in  a  dry  vessel  at  60*8^  but  in 
presence  of  water,  at  57*3°  (Liebig);  boils  at  Bl°  (Regnault);  at  70° 
(Soubeiran);  at  63*5%  the  bw>meter  being  at  772*52  mm.  (Pierre.) — 
Vapour-density  =4*199  (Dumas);  4*230.  (Regnault.)      IT  Chloroform 
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TRmains  liquid  and  transparent  at  —16°  (Pierre),  but  may  be  solidified  by 
the  cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation;  when  it  is  thrown  npon  a 
donble  filter,  the  rapid  evaporation  at  the  edges  causes  the  remaining 
portion  to  solidify  in  white  tufts.  (Soubeiran  &  Mialh6.)  IT — It  has  a  veiy 
pleasant,  penetrating  odour,  a  sweet,  fiery  taste,  and  its  vapour,  when 
inhaled,  produces  a  sweet  taste  in  the  palate. — IT  The  inhalation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  vapour  causes  excitement,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  nitrous  oxide;  but  a  larger  quantity  produces  insensibility  to  pain,  in 
tiictf  a  kind  of  coma ;  hence  it  is  extensively  used  in  surgical  operations.* 
According  to  Robin  (CompL  rend,  30,  52),  and  Angendre  (Compt.  rend, 
31,  679;  Instit.  1850,  362),  chloroform  preserves  meat  from  putrefistction 
(200  times  its  weight,  according  to  Angendre).  IT 

Regnanlt.       Liebig.    Soubeiran. 

,..     1016     ....     11-68     ....     13-76 

0-92    ....  ....       2  20 

....      oo'lo      ....      o^'Vo 


2  C 

12-0 

•  ■■■ 

1007 

0-84 

89-09 

Damas. 
....     10-21 

H 

3  CI    

I'O 

106-2 

0-92 
....     88-87 

C*HCP   119-2     ....  10000     ....  100-00  98-94 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 2  0*8320 

H-ga» 1  0-0693 

Cl-gas 3  7-3629 

Chloroform-Tapoar 2         8-2642 

1         4-1321 

Decompositions,  H  1.  Chloroform  decomposes  when  exposed  to  air 
and  light,  with  formation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts; but  when  kept  under  water,  it  remains  unaltered.  (Marson,  Fharm, 
J,  Trans.  8,  69;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  831.)  IT  2.  At  a  red  heat,  its 
vapour  appears  to  be  resolved,  partly  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  gas,  partly  into  carbon,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine: 

2C2HCl»  =  C*C1«  +  2H;  and  CmCP  «  C?  +  HCl  +  CP. 

2  grammes  of  chloroform,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  deposit  char- 
coal, and  yield  long,  feathery  crystals,  having  the  odour  of  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C*Cl*,  together  with  7  cubic  centimetres  of  gas,  of  which  four 
are  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  other  three  burn  with  a  green  flame. 
(Liebig.)  Chloroform  thus  treated,  yields  charcoal,  together  with  fine 
needles  of  Julin*s  chloride  of  carbon,  C^CP,  and  a  mixture  of  chlorine  gas 
with   hydrochloric   acid.    (Regnault.)       The   vapour  passed   through   a 

*  **  For  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson; 
and  although  ether,  benzole,  and  many  other  liquids,  can  produce  insensibility  to  pain, 
chloroform  is  of  all  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  manageable.  Of  course  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  purity,  for  the  oils  which  accompany  it  are  Tery  delpi- 
tenons ;  and  in  administering  it,  one  person  should  do  nothing  but  watch  the  pulse  and 
respiration  of  the  patient  and  remove  the  chloroform  if  necessary.  With  due  precaution, 
chloroform  is  very  safe;  and  this  precaution  will  prevent  its  being  used  in  cases  where 
its  use  is  contra-indicated  by  the  disease  of  the  heart,  or  by  marked  tendency  to 
apoplexy.  In  proof  of  its  safety,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  must 
now  have  been  used  in  upwards  of  100,000  cases,  no  instance  of  a  fatal  result  hai 
occurred.  Deaths  have  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  probable  either  that  the  chloroform 
was  not  pure,  or  that  it  was  used  in  cases  unfit  for  it,  or,  finally,  that  due  care  was  not 
taken  to  prevent  an  overdose.  That  all  these  things  can  be  avoided  is  proved  by 
the  results  of  the  Edinburgh  practice."  (Gregory,  Handbook  of  Organie  Ckemiatry, 
3rd  Ed.,  Lond.  1852,  p.  178.) 
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red-hot  tube  filled  with  coarsely  pounded  porcelain,  deposits  a  largd 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  chlorine  and  a  combustible  gas;  if  the  porcelain-powder  be 
very  coarse,  the  gas  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  chlorine,  and  in 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube  there  is  deposited  a  liquid  which  makes  paper 
transparent,  like  an  oil.  (Soubeiran.) — 3.  Chloroform  cannot  be  set  on 
fire  in  the  air,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  wick;  but  its  vapour  passed 
into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  burns  with  smoke;   and  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol  in  equal  measures,  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame 
and  pungent  odour,  producing   hydrochloric  acid.  (Soubeiran,  Liebig.) 
It  imparts  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  a  candle.  (Liebig.) — 4.  Chloro- 
form repeatedly  distilled  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  is  resolved  into  HCi 
and  C*C1*.  (Regnault.)     When  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
dry  chlorine,  chloroform  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, probably  a  chloride  of  carbon,  which,  however,  disappears  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  collect  it,  being  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys,  60,  318.) — 5.  Chloroform  heated  with 
nitric  acid  evolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes.  (Soubeiran. )~« 
6.  When  kept  under  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gradually  gives  ofl*  vapours  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Dumas,  comp,  p.  347.)      The   alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  does  not  deposit  any  chloride 
of  silver,  even  in  the  course  of  a  month.  (Soubeiran.) — 7.  Boiled  with 
potash-ley  in  a  closed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  formiate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium;  but  the  decomposition  is  imperfect  (Dumas): 

C?HCP  +  4K0  =  C^HKO*  +  3KC1. 

Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  alkalis  in  an 
open  vessel.  (Liebig.)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  decomposes  it 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  on  the  application  of  heat, 
forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  which  separates 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  smells  like  Roman  cumin-oil.  (Soubeiran.) 
Alcoholic  potash  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  chloroform  produces  formiate 
of  potash.  (Regnault.) — 8.  Chloroform  vapour  passed  over  ignited  baryta 
or  lime,  yields  metallic  chloride,  carbonate,  and  charcoal;  if  the  heat  be 
moderate,  these  products  are  not  accompanied  by  any  gas;  but  at  a  full 
red  heat,  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  on 
the  alkaline  carbonate.  (Liebig.)  Heated  baryta  or  lime  becomes  incan- 
descent when  chloroform  vapour  is  passed  over  it,  and  is  converted  into 
metallic  chloride,  with  deposition  of  charcoal  and  evolution  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  a  combustible  gas.  (Soubeiran.) — 9.  Chloroform  may  be  dis- 
tilled over  potassium  without  decomposition;  but  potassium  heated  in  its 
vapour  takes  fire  with  explosion,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  mixed 
with  charcoal.  (Liebig.)  Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  mercury,  or  silver,  not  even  on  the  addition  of 
alchohol.  (Bonchardat.) 

^  Combinations,  Chloroform  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  its  sweet  taste.  (Soubeiran.) 

It  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine  (Liebig);  the  iodine 
may  be  removed  by  potash.  (Bouohardat.)  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of 
vitriol. 

It  dissolves  iodoform,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  it  again  on 
evaporation.   (Bouchardat.) 

Mixes  in  ail  proportions  with  alcohol  (Soubeiran);  whence  it  may  be 
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partially  precipitated  by  water  (Liebig);  a  small  qoiintity  of  oUoroform 
ibnns,  with  weak  alcohol,  a  very  sweety  aromatic  liquid.  (Soabeiran.) 
Dissolves  readily  in  common  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Bichlorinated  Methyl-ether.    CKHlH^ao. 

Rbgnadlt  (1839).  Ann.  Ckm.  Fhps,7l,  396;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  94, 
29;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  271. 

Formyl-AcirBicldorid  (Berz.);  Bichloffarfnather,  Ether  metkylique 
bicMoruri  [Nakaformak]. 

Obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  in  bright  daylight  on 
mono-chlorinated  methyl-ether.  Id  sunshine  the  action  is  so  violent  that 
the  mixture  takes  fire;  in  this  case,  also,  CK)1K)  is  produced. 

Liquid;  sp.  gr.  1*606  At  20°;  boils  at  about  130°.  Vapour-density 
6-367;  smells  like  CH^CIO,  but  fainter. — By  the  action  of  a  laiger 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  CH)PO.  (Regnault) 
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Copulated  Compounds, 

Sulphite  of  Bichlorinated  Hethylic  Chloride.    O'HClS2S0*. 

StUphiie  of  PenMoride  of  Carbon^  Schwejligsaures  Eohlenchlorid,  ac- 
cording to  Kolbe,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formula,  C^CP,2S0'. — Methole 
tric/ilorosul/uri,  according  to  Gerhardt,  who,  with  greater  probability, 
expresses  its  composition  by  the  formula,  C'HCP,2S0'. — Sckwefligsaurer 
truMorforniafer,  Om, 

Discovered  and  examined  by  Kolbe  in  1845.  {Ann.  Pharm.  54,  153.) 

Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  hvdrochloric  acid,  proto- 

chloride  of  tin,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with  zinc  or  iron,  always  in  presence 

of  water,  on  the  camphoroidal  compound,  CSC1^0^=:=C'C1^S'0\  discovered 

by  Berzelius  &  Marcet  (II.,  337). 

Preparation,  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  camphoroidal  compound  0^01^*0^  till  that  solution  no 
longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  water.  The  camphoroidal  compound  may 
also  be  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  concentrated  sulphurous 
acid;  but  the  decomposition  then  takes  place  more  slowly.  In  both 
cases,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

This  compound,  from  the  great  facility  with  which  it  decomposes, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state  and  analyzed;  but  Kolbe  infers 
from  its  mode  of  formation,  that  it  is  composed  of  GH])P,S'0^: 

CCl^fisO^  -f-  280S  4-  2HO  -  OCP&O^  +  8S0>  +  2Ha. 
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Bat  Gerhardt  {N.  J.  Pharm,  8,  229)  maintains,  perhaps  with  greater 
reason,  that  its  composition  is  C'HCP,S^^  and  supposes  that  its  forma- 
tion takes  place  according  to  the  following  equation,  which  agrees 
with  that  of  Kolbe,  excepting  that  1  At.  less  of  HCl  is  separated.  The 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  after  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been 
removed  by  evaporation,  is  inodorous  and  colourless. 

C3C1*S»0^  +  2S0*  +  2H0  =  C»HC1»S«0<  +  2SO»  +  HCl. 

The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  is  colourless  and  inodor- 
ous, after  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  expelled  by  heat. 

When  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  phosgene  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  formed  by  oxidation;  so  that  when  spread  out  upon  a  surface,  it  fills  the 
whole  room  with  the  suffocating  vapours  of  these  two  products  (Kolbe): 

C«CPS8CH  +  40  -  2CCIO  +  2S0S. 

According  to  Gerhardt's  formula,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  produced  at 
the  same  time: 

C2HCPS20*  +  40  =  2CC10  +  2S03  +  HCl. 

Chlorine  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  reprecipitates  Berzelius  & 
Marcet's  compound  (Kolbe): 

C^CISS^O*  +  2C1  «  C«C1<S»0^ 

According  to  Gerhardt: 

CHCPSW  +  2Cl  -  CCl^S^a*  +  HCl. 

Bromine  forms  a  similar  precipitate,  but  containing  bromine  as  well  as 
chlorine.  (Kolbe.)  Iodine  forms  no  precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution 
boiled  with  potash,  yields  the  potash-salt  of  bichlorinated  sulphoso- 
methylic  acid  (Kolbe): 

C«C1»S20<  +  KO  +  HO  -  C^HKOTS^O*. 

Or,  according  to  Gerhardt: 

C»HC1»S«0<  +  2KO  =  CHKCPS^O*  +  KCl. 

Kolbe  regards  this  compound,  according  to  his  formula,  CCl^^O^,  as 
sulphite  of  chloride  of  carbon,  C'C1',2S0*;  Gerhardt,  according  to  the 
formula  which  he  assigns  to  it,  viz.,  C'HCP,S*0*,  regards  it  as  C*HCP,2S0% 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  sulphurous  acid  with  marsh- 
gas  in  which  SH  are  replaced  by  SGl.  Gerhard t's  formula  may  also  be 
written  in  the  form  C*HC1,CI'0',S*0';  according  to  which  it  would  be  a 
compound  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  wood-spirit,  in  which  dH  are 
replaced  by  301. 


Terchlorinated  Sulphosomethylic  Acid.   C'GPH0',2S0'. 

.Chlorkohlen-Unt^ndtwefehaure  (Kolbe),    Aeide    iulfoformiqtie    triMori 
(Laurent);  Aeide  miiiholique  trichhroiuifurd. 

Histary,  FcrmMon^  and  Preparation  (p.  295). 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution^  the  acid  crystallixes  in  small 
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colonrleas  prisms,  which,  after  complete  drying  in  vacuo  over  oO  of  vitriol, 
and  afterwards  at  100'',  form  a  solid,  inodorous,  very  a45id  mass,  still 
containing  2  At.  water. 

Anhydrout  aeid  (unknown)  according  to  Kolbe. 
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C«CPS«0»  +  HO  (Kolbe).     C»HC1»,2S0»  (Gcrhardt). 

The  hydrated  acid  fuses  at  about  130^  begins  to  boil  at  160°,  only 
the  smaller  portion  evaporatins^  undecomposed,  while  the  greater  part  is 
resolved  into  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  phosgene  gases  [with 
evolution  of  2  At.  water]. 

C«CPHS20»  «  2SO»  +  HCl  +  2CaO. 

The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  zinc,  with  evolution  of  gas,  forming 
bichlorinated  sulphosomethylate  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  zinc: 

C2CPHS«0»  +  2Zn  --  C^CiaHZnS^O*  +  ZnCL 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  CK/l'HS^O^  is  converted  by  the 
electric  current,  if  no  free  acid  is  present,  into  the  salt  C^H'KS'O*  (p.  295). 
When  the  aqueous  acid  is  acted  upon  by  a  small  quantity  of  potassium- 
amalgam  (1  pt.  potassium  to  100  mercury),  C*C1'HKS*0'  is  formed;  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  amalgam,  C^CIH'KS'O^  is  produced,  and  with  a 
still  larger  quantity,  OH'KS^0^  These  transformations  are  attended 
with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  simultaneous  formation  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium;  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  till  they  are  completely 
terminated.  (Kolbe.) 

The  acid  is  highly  deliquescent. 

It  completely  expels  the  volatile  organic  acids  from  their  salts,  and 
even  decomposes  metallic  chlorides  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Most  of  its  salts  have  a  harsh  metallic  taste.  At  a  red  heat,  they  are 
resolved  into  metallic  chlorides,  and  equal  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
phosgene  gases: 

C^CPKSSO*  «  KCl  +  2S0*  +  2CC10. 
They  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Kolbe.) 

uimTnoTita-tfa^if.— The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  with  ammonia  yielda 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  large  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
but  when  heated  are  resolved  into  sal-ammoniac,  sulphurous  acid  and 
phosgene: 

NH8,C2CiaHS80«  «  NH^Cl  +  2SO*  +  2CC10. 

Potask-mlt — Preparation  (p.  297).  Purified  by  re-ciystallization. 
Thin  transparent  tables  having  a  harsh  disagreeable  taste;  they  effloresce 
in  the  air,  and  at  100°  give  off  7*1  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  The  salt 
mav  be  heated  to  300°  without  decomposition;  but  at  a  stronger  heat>  it 
is  decomposed  in  the  manner  already  mentioned;  the  residual  chloride  of 
potassium  is  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 
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Dried  at  I00^  Kolbe. 

2C   ^ 12-0     ....  5-06        4*90 

3  CI 106-2     ....  4473         44*70 

K  ; 39-2     ....  16-51         ^ 16-44 

2S    32-0     ....  13-48        13-20 

6  0   480     ....  20-22        20*76 

CCPKS'O*  237-4     ....  lOO'OO        100*00 

Sodorsali. — ^Obtained  like  the  potash-salt.  Thin  rhombic  tables, 
which  effloresce  readi^^  and  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potash- 
salt 

Baryta-sdlt.'^Preparatbn  (p.  296).  Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  a 
hot  aqueous  solntion  in  small  colourless  laminse,  but  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  tables  of  larger  size.  The  crystals  dried  at  100°  still 
retain  3*05  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of  water,  which  escapes  at  100°. 

DrUd  at  100^ 

2C    12-0  .... 

3  CI  106-2  .... 

Ba 68-6  ..., 

2  S 32-0  .... 

6  O    ., 4B-0  .... 

1  Aq 9*0  .... 

C»Cl»BaS«0«  +  Aq 2758    100-00 

Zead-Balt-^a.  Basic, — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  h,  boiled  with 
oxide  of  lead,  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate,  which  is  precipitated  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  an  amor- 
phous saline  mass. 

b.  NexdraL — Crystallizes  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
solution  in  broad  tables,  which  redden  litmus,  and  have  a  sweet,  rough 
taste;  they  contain  6*1  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water,  which  escape  at  100^; 
decomposition  bc^gins  at  150\ 
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C7op)ptfr-«a2^.— Small  tables,  permanent  in  the  air  and  containing  5  At. 
water,  of  which  only  2  At.  go  off  at  180%  the  other  three  remaining  till 
the  salt  begins  to  decompose. 

Silver-Mlt. — ^The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  and  protected 
from  light,  yields  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  which  redden  litmus^ 
have  a  sweet,  metallic  taste,  blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  and  likewise 
when  their  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  But  when  freed  by  heating  to 
100°  of  the  2  At.  water  of  crystallization  which  they  contain,  they  remain 
colourless  in  sunshine.  (Kolbe.) 

VOL.  VII.  2  a 
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ChyttaUf  drUd  in  the  ah.  Kolbe. 

2C   120  ....        3-70         3-5& 

3  CI lCu-2  ....  32  76 

Ag ^  108-0  ..^      33-31         33-42 

2  8    320  ....  9-87 

6  O   48-0  ....  14-81 

2  Aq 18-0  ....  5-55        ........        5*77 

C»CPAgSK)«,2Aq 324-2    ....     10000 

With  re^rard  to  the  formnlio  which  shonld  be  assigned  to  the  aeids^ 
C*H*S»0»-(?H»ClS*0»-C»H»Cre«0»,  and  CHCl'SW,  vid.  besides  Kolbe, 
also  Berzelins  (Pogg.  68,  185),  Lament  (Compt.  rend.  21,  SB),  and 
Gerhardt  {N.  J.  Pharm,  8,  229).  The  fonnnln  which  I  have  proposed 
are  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decompositions  of  these  acids  and 
their  salts,  salphoroos  acid  is  evolyed,  but  no  salphurie  acid  separated. 


/  Secondary  Nudeui.     (PCP. 

Terchlorinated  Methyl-Ether.   C*C1«,CI0. 

Reonattlt  (1839).  Ann.  Ch{m.Phy$.  7^,396;  bIbo  Ann.  Pharm.  31,29; 
also  J,  pr.  Chem.  19,  271. 

Ether  mdhylique  perchlorurS,  TriMofformSAer  [N'idtajbmiek']. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  monochlorinated  methyl- 
ether,  dVClO,  first  in  bright  daylight,  then  in  sunshine,  whereby  it  is 
converted,  first  into  CHCPO,  then  into  CCl'O,  part  of  which,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  its  Tolatility,  is  carried  forward  by  the  chlorine  gas. 

Liquid;  sp.  gr.  1*594;  boiling  point  about  100^;  rapournlensity 
4*670;  odour  extremely  suffocating. 

When  this  compound  is  treated  with  chlorine  in  sunshine  for  two 
days,  a  liquid  is  formed  containing  90*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  85*11  of 
chlorine.  Hence  the  chlorine  appears  ultimately  to  expel  even  the  oxygen 
[in  the  form  of  oxygen  gas  t]  and  to  produce  (7C1*.  (Kegnauli) 

Regnavlt.                                     Vol.  Density' 

9-55  C-Tap<mr 2  ....     0-8320 

....     83-62  a-gas 3  ....     73629 

....      6-68  O.gu i  ....     0-5M6 

0*15 

C«Cl*,ClO  ....  126*2  ....  100*00    ....  100*00  2    ....     8-7495 

1     ....     4-3748 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  rapeurs  of  C*H»0,  CTPCIO,  and  CHCPO  arv 
monatomic,  that  of  C'CPO  is  diatomic.  Connected  with  this,  is  the 
apparent  anomaly  that  the  specific  grayity  and  boiling  point  of  CCl'O  are 
only  1-594  and  100^  whereas  those  of  0*11  Cl'O  are  1-606  and  130^  A 
great  alteration  must  therefore  haye  taken  place  in  the  relatiye  position, 
of  the  atoms,  whereby  the  character  of  the  ether  (that,  namely,  of  forming 
a  monatomic  yapour)  has  been  destroyed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  specific 
gravity  and  boiling  point,  instead  of  being  raised  (by  the  substitution  of 
CI  for  H)  haye  actually  been  lowered.    According  to  this  view,  Kof^'e 


2  C 

12-0  .... 

9-51 

3  CI   ... 

106-2  .... 

84-15 

O 

u        ... 

8*0 

•••••••••                               •••• 

6-34 
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suggestion  {Ann,  Pharm,  41,  176)  tbai  Regoault's  determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity  and  boiling  point  oi  this  compound  are  incorrect^  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

H  Xceording  to  Gerhardt's  views,  if  the  vapour  be  really  diatomic^ 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  CI  and  0  in  the  formula  should  be  divisible 
bj  2.  Gerhardt  therefore  suggests,  that  the  compound  CCPO  may  be 
resolved  by  heat  into  GCIO  and  OOP  (the  corresponding  ethyl-^somponnd 
OKyPO  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner);  that  the  vapour  whose  den- 
sity was  determined  by  Kegnault,  was  actually  a  mixture  of  those  two 
gases  in  equal  volumes — a  supposition  which  agrees  very  well  with 
Regnaults  determination — and  that  the  boiling-point  determined  by 
Regnault  is  really  the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  takes  place.  % 


Terchlorinated  Methylic  Sulphide.   G*G1^C1S. 

BBairAni.T.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  71,  408;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  34,  39;  also 
J.  pr,  Chem.  19,  279. 

Schwrfi^TriehloTformafery  UeberMorhaUiger  Schtffefeltaasiergtqfather; 
Ether  hydroinlfurique  de  mdkyUne  pereMarurS,  Sulfure  de  methyle  per" 
ehiorurS  [Fakafotiiet]. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  glass  globe  containing  sulphide  of 
Ynetkyl,  CIPS,  and  kept  cool  at  the  beginning  of  the  action^  there  is 
£;radually  formed  a  yellow  oily  stratum  of  liquid,  which  goes  on  increas- 
ing, whilst  the  colourless  layer  diminishes  and  gradually  disappears.  The 
product  formed  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  probably  C*HC1*S,  itker 
hydromdfnuriqifu  de  VeeprUde  hois  monocklorure;  but  it  decomposes  on  being 
subjected  to  distillation.  If  this  yellow  oil  be  placed  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  dry  chlorine  und  exposed  to  the  sun  till  it  is  no  longer  acted  upon  by 
the  chlorine,  it  is  converted,  without  further  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  the  stinking  liquid  which,  when  purified  by  distillation,  is  the 

eompoand  CKTl^.  (Regnault.) 

RegmimU. 
C   W-0     ....      8-94         8-40 

S    .       16-0    ....     11  "1)2 

H0'17 

<ya«,as 134-2   ....  100-00 


Bichloride  of  Carbon-   C»CP,CP. 

Regnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  377;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  3d,  329;  als» 

J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  210. 
DuHAB.     Ann.  Chim.  Phy».  73,  95. 
KoLBS.    Ann.  Pharm.  45,  41  «nd  54, 146. 

Kohlenmperchhrid  (Kolbe),  Hther  hydrochlanque  perchlcruri  CReg- 

nanlt),  Form^ne  perMwnri  (Oerhardt^   [K^ormek]. — ^Discovered   by 

Begnault  in  lSd$. 

t  x2 
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Formation  and  Preparation,     1.  Mank^as  deeompo$ed  hy  ChUfriMe  : 

C*H*  +  801  -  C^Cl^  +  4HC1. 

A  bottle  of  the  capadtj  of  I  litre,  filled  with  marsh-gas,  is  inverted  orer 
another  having  a  capacity  of  3  [4]  litres,  filled  with  chlorine;  the  months 
connected  by  a  narrow  tabe  luted  with  clay,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the 
tun's  rays,  ^y  this  arrangement,  the  gaees  are  made  to  mix  and  act  upon 
each  other  very  slowly,  and  all  risk  of  explosion  is  avoided.  The  oil 
hereby  condensed  is  freed  by  rectification  from  chloroform,  which  being 
lighter  passes  over  first.  (Dumas.)— 2.  Ohloroform  decomposed  hy  Chlorine: 

CHOP  +  201  fe  0*01*  +  HCL 

Chloroform  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  attached  to  a  receiver  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  passed  slowly  but  continu- 
ously through  the  tubulus.  The  liquid  which  distils  over  is  repeatedly 
poured  back,  and  the  process  continued  till  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  to  be 
evolved;  after  which  the  distillate  is  agitated  with  mercury  to  remove 
free  chlorine^  and  then  distilled  again.  (Regnault)-*^  Stdphdde  cf 
Carbon  decomposed  hy  Chlorine: 

CS*  +  801  «  0201<  +  4S0L 

Perfectly  dry  chlorine  is  passed  first  through  a  bottle  (not  heated) 
containing  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  vapour  of  which  mixes  with  the  chlo- 
rine, and  then  through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porce- 
lain and  kept  at  a  bright-red  heat.  In  the  receiver,  which  most  be 
well  cooled,  a  yellowish-red  liquid  collects,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bichlo- 
ride of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  weighing  considerably  more  than 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  which  has  evaporated.  This  liquid  is  added,  so 
«lowly  as  not  to  produce  rise  of  temperature,  to  an  excess  of  potash-ley 
or  milk  of  lime,  the  mixture  set  aside  and  agitated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  chloride  of  sulphur  is  decomposed,  and  then  distilled.  Chloride 
of  carbon  then  passes  over,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  sulphide  of  carbon, 
if  too  much  of  that  compound  has  evaporated  in  the  chlorine  gas,  or  if 
the  heat  has  not  been  sufficiently  strong.  The  sulphide  of  carbon  is 
best  removed  by  placing  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  contact  witb 
potash-Jey.  (Kolbe.) 

Properties.  Thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*599 
(Regnault),  .  1*56  (Kolbe).  Boils  at  78°  (Regnault),  at  77°  (Kolbe). 
Vapour-density  5*330  (Regnault),  5 '24  (Kolbe).  Smells  like  sesqui- 
chloride  of  carbon,  CK!)1*  (Regnault);  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour* 
(Kolbe.) 

Regn.  Damas,  Kolbe.  Vol.  Density. 
2  0  ....  12*0  ....  7-81  ....  7-83  ....  794  ....  7-85  C-vapour  ....  2  ....  0-8320 
4  01 ...  141-6  ....    92-19....  91-90  ....  9200  Ol-gas   4....    9-8172 

jn  ••••  ■•■•  ■■■■  ••••        wJ"a»ca 

*C-d^     153-6  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  99*85  C5Cl^-ta|K)ur  2  ....  10*6492 

5-3246 

The  vapour  of  this  comppund  repeatedly  passed  through  a  tube  kept 

at  a  bright  red  heat  and  filled  with  fragments  of  glass,  is  for  the  most 

-part  resolved  into  chloride  of  carbon,  C^CP,  and  free  chlorine;  at  a  still 

higher  temperature,  crystals  of  Julin's  compound,  C^CP,  are  produced.    If, 

on  the  Gontrazyi  the  tube  is  only  at  a  dull-red  heat,  ike  product  is  set- 
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^nichloride  of  carbon,  which,  howeyer,  is  probably  not  Faradaj*s  com- 
pound, C*C1*,  but  an  isomeric  body,  CCl',  inasmuch  as  its  vapour- 
density  appears  to  be  only  4*082.  (Regnault.)  According  to  Kolbe,  the 
Taponr  is  decomposed  in  the  red-hot  tube  into  chlorine  gas,  and  a  liquid 
mixture  of  CCl  [C*C1*]  and  C»CP  [C*C1«],  which,  by  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine  in  sunshine,  is  almost  instajitly  conyerted  into  the  solid  sesqui- 
chloride,  CKjI*  [OCl^]. — Bichloride  of  carbon  bums  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  forming  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Kolbe.) — Its  vapour 
passed,  together  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  through  a  glass  tube 
at  a  low  red  heat,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  chloride  of  carbon  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Kolbe.) 

CCl*  +  2HS  -  C«CPS«  +  2HCL 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  and  but  slowly  by 
the  alcoholic  solution,  with  separation  of  eliloride  of  potassium  and  car- 
bonate of  potash.  (Kolbe.)  It  may  likewise  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position, over  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
sium. (Regnault.) 


Sulphide  of  Chloride  of  Carbon.    C»C1»,S». 

Kolbe.  Ann,  JPharm.  45,  43; — 54,  147. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  A  few  grammes  of  sulphide  of  car- 
bon are  placed  in  a  closed  capacious  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  and 
Jeft  for  some  time,  either  in  the  dark  or  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  chlorine 
condenses  with  the  sulphide  of  carbon  into  a  reddish  yellow  liquid,  a 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 
Water  is  added  to  decompose  the  latter,  and  the  sulphide  of  chloride  of 
carbon  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  magnesia  and  water,  to  free  it  from 
adhering  acid.  (Wlien  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  placed  in 
contact  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  they  evaporate,  and  afterwards  condense 
into  a  dark  red  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  carbon  and 
chloride  of  sulphur;  but  if  a  trace  of  water  be  present,  Berzelius  & 
Marcel's  camphoroidal  compound  is  produced  instead  of  this.  (Kolbe, 
Ann,  Pharm,  54,  148.)  This  last  statement  respecting  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  appears  to  contradict  the  first.) — 2.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is 
placed,  together  with  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese 
for  evolving  chlorine,  in  a  closed  vessel  for  several  weeks,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  agitated,  and  then  the  compound  is  distilled  off.  [By 
the  same  method  (Ann,  Pharm,  54,  1 52),  Kolbe  prepares  Berzelius  and 
Marcet*s  camphoroidal  compound :  wherein  consists  the  difference  of  the 
treatment  1] — 3.  Vapour  of  bichloride  of  carbon,  mixed  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube,  kept  at  a  moderate 
red  heat : 

CK:1<  +  2HS  =  C»CPS«  +  2HCJ. 

Yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  about  1*46;  boils  at  about  70^  has  a  powerful 
odour,  and  attacks  the  eyes  strongly. 


2  C  

12-0 

....     10-45 
....     61-67 
....     27-88 

Kolbe  iflpproxvmaU)* 
10-72 

2  CI 

2  S    

70-8 

320 

56-76 

32-16 

C?CFS« 

114-8 

....  100-00 

99-64 
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Kolbe  is  of  opinion  that  the  liquid  which  he  analyzed  still  contained 
snlphide  of  carbon.  The  eompoand  may  be  regarded  as  phosgene,  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  (Kolbe.)  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  potash-ley,  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  and  deposition  of  colourless  oily  bichloride  of  carbon. 
Water,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  other  acids,  exert  no  action  upon  it. 

This  compound  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variable  mixtnze  of 
C»Cl*andCS^«  (Gm.) 


Copulated  C<nnpound8, 

Berzelios  A  Marcet's  Camphoroidal  Gomponnd.   CH:l^S'0^ 

KoLBB.  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  128. 

Sulphite  of  Perchloride  of  Carbon ,  SchwefUg9aure$  EoUeniuperMond 
(Kolbe),  Meikyle  quadTHchlorosidfur^  (Gerhardt). 

This  compound  has  been  already  described  among  inorganic  com- 
pounds (II.  337),  under  the  name  of  Carbonate  of  Bichloride  of  Sul- 
phur.  But  as  the  latter  experiments  of  Kolbe  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  of  organic  nature,  and,  moreover,  Kolbe  has  com- 
municated several  new  fisusts  respecting  it,  a  further  description  of  it  may 
properly  be  given  in  this  place. 

This  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  The  chlorine  first  forms  bichloride  of  carbon  and  protochloride 
of  sulphur  : 

CS2  +  401  »  OOP  +  2SC1; 

and  this  chloride  of  sulphur  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  yielding 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphur,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphurous  acid 
remaining  in  combination  with  the  CCl' : 

Ca«  +  2SC1  +  2HO  -  CCPSO*  +  8  +  2HCL 

We  cannot,  however,  produce  this  compound  by  the  direct  combination 
of  bichloride  of  carbon,  prepared  in  the  separate  state,  with  sulphurous 
acid.  (Kolbe.)     [The  equation  taken  twice  is, 

C»S*  +  8C1  -  OC\^  +  4SC1 5 
then : 

CC1<  +  4SC1  +  4H0  «  C«S«C1<0*  +  4HC1  +  2S.] 

Preparation  (Kolbe,  II.,  337,  2). 

Properties,  This  body  sublimes  in  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept,  in 
transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables,  having  an  adamantine  lustre, 
and  often  truncated  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  the  angles  of  which  do 
not  differ  much  from  60^  so  that  nearly  regular  hexagonal  prisms  are 
produced.  Begins  to  melt  at  135^,  boils  at  170^,  and  may  be  volatilized 
undecomposed,  either  alone  or  with  water.  Vapour-density  7*430.  The 
vapour  has  a  pungent  odour,  excites  tears,  and  when  inhaled  in  rather 
large  quantity,  produces  intolerable  irritation  in  the  throat,  but  does  not 
otherwise  injure  the  health.  (Kolbe,  comp,  II.,  337,  338.) 
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2  C  

...     12-0 

6*51 
....     14-71 
....     65-07 
....     14-71 

Kolbe. 
....      5-4 
....    14-9 
....    651 
....     14-6 

C- vapour 

S- vapour 

Cl-gas 

O.gna  

Vol, 
...     2 
...     i 
...     4 
...     2 

Denatty. 

....    0*8320 

2  S  

...     32-0 

....     2-2186 
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....     9-8172 

4  O 

...     320 

....     2-2186 

^^  ©'■*  

a&ciH}*.,.„ 

...  217-6 

...r  100-00 

....  100-0 

8 
1 

....  15*0864 
....     7-5432 

The  yaponr  of  the  compoand  passed  through  a  glass  tabe  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  is  resolred  into  bichloride  of  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid. 
(Kolbe.)  Heated  with  oil  of  ritriol  it  yields  phosgene-gas,  hjdroohloric 
acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  (Kolbe) :  -^ 

CCP,SO»  +  HO,SO»  -  CCIO  +  Ha  +  SO«  +  S0». 

or,  doubled : 

C*CI*S«0«  +  2(H0,S0«)  =  2CC10  +  2HC1  +  2S0»  +  2S0>. 

In  contact  with  air  and  water  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  carbonic,  hydro- 
chloric, sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  produced  by  the  air. 
Hence  it  reddens  litmus  when  moistened.  (Kolbe.)  When  suspended  in 
water,  it  is  slowly,  but  in  the  state  of  alcoholic  solution,  quickly  decom- 
posed by  sulphurous  acid,  yielding  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  carbon, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  : 

CCP,80«  +  HO  -h  SO*  -  CCl,SO*  +  HQ  +  S0» ; 

or,  accordbg  to  Gerhardt  (p.  851) : 

(?a*S«0*  +  2HO  +  2S0»  -  C«HCPS»0«  -f  HCl  +  2S0». 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  on  the  alcoholic  solution  in  a  similar  manner, 
producing,  howerer,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  : 

CCraO^  +  HS  -  CClSO>  -(•  HQ  +  2S. 

according  to  Grerhardt*s  view : 

(?C1*S»0*  +  2HS  «  C3HCPS?0*  +  HQ  +  2S. 

Aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  dissolves  the  compound  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  forming  a  liquid  which  contains  sulphite  of  protochloride 
of  carbon  and  bichloride  of  tin  : 

CCl^SOS  -t-  SnCl  -  CaSO>  +  Sna> ; 

according  to  Oerhardt,  perhaps : 

2C»C1^S*0*  +  4SnCl  +  2H0  =  2(?CPH8?0<  +  3SnCP  +  SnO>. 

In  fact,  if  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  does  not  contain  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  yields  a  white  precipitate,  even  when 
tne  air  is  excluded.  (Gm.) 

Zinc  or  iron  brought  in  contact  with  the  compound  dissolved  in  very 
dilute,  slightly  acidulated  alcohol,  likewise  produces  sulphite  of  proto- 
diloride  of  carbon : 

CCPS03  +  Zn  -  CCISO*  +  ZnCl; 
according  to  Gerhardt's  view  : 

CCPS^O*  +  HO  +  2Za  +  80»  =  CHCPS^O*  +  ZnCl  +  ZnO,SO». 

Lastly,  the  compound  is  converted  into  the  sulphite  of  protochloride 
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of  carbon  by  the  action  of  the  electric  corrent,  the  change  being  most 
easily  produced  by  the  nse  of  two  electrodes  of  amalgamated  line. 

The  compouna  heated  with  aqueous  potash,  is  resolred  into  terchloro- 
snlphosomethjlate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  (a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  ootiuned  at  the  same  time,  having  been  previously 
formed  in  the  moist  compound  by  exposure  to  the«ir):  C*Cl%'O+2K0 
=  C«C1»KSK)«+KC1. 


g.  Sec(mdary  Nucleus.  C»X»  (CNW). 

Chloride  of  Binitromethylene.    CX^CP. 

Mabionac  (1841).  Ann.  Pharm.  38,  14. 

[iT^orm^.]— The  compound  C»H*,C1*  \KonofU\  is  distilled  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  till  nearly  all  the  acid  has  passed  over,  and  the 
acid  distillate,  from  which  part  of  the  new  product  has  settled  down  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  having  a  pungent  odour,  is  again  distilled;  the  oil 
then  passes  over  first.  It  is  washed,  and  afterwards  distilled  with 
water. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*085  at  15°.  By 
itself  it  does  not  boil  till  heated  above  100*^,  but  when  distilled  with 
water,  it  passes  over  at  the  beginning  with  a  portion  of  the  water. 
Neutral  towards  vegetable  colours.  *  Has  a  very  pungent  odour,  like 
that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen;  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully. 

Does  not  act  upon  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  with  that  metal,  covers  it  with  a  film  of  calomel,  and  is  converted 
into  a  vapour,  which  is  resolved,  with  slight  explosion,  into  chlorine,  nitric 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. — Insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcoholic  potash;  the  solution  then  deposits  a  potash-salt^ 
which  detonates  when  heated. — Almost  insoluble  m  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Marignac.) 


20 
2N 
BO 
2  01 


Marignac* 

120 

....      6-87 

7-04 

280 

....     1602 

16-29 

64-0 

....    36-61 

35-84 

70  8 

....     40-50 

40-83 

C»X»,CP  174-8     ....  100-00        lOOOO 

4.  Secondary  Nucleus.  C«Ad»  (C«N«H*). 

Urea.   C*N«H*o»  =  C»Ad«,o». 

FouRCROT  &  Vauqublin.  Ann.  Chim.  32,  80;  also  Crell,  Ann.  1800^ 
1,  149  and  30,  244  and  8i2.—Ann.  du  Mus.  2,  226;  abo  N.  Oehl. 
6,  409. 

Proust.  J,  Phys.  56,  113;  also  A.  GehL  3;  332.— ^nn.  Chim.  Phys.  14, 
265. 

Vavqubltn.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  423;  also  Schw.  42,  52. 

Pfaff.    Schw.  5, 162. 
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1^B0i7T.    Ann.  Phil.  11^  352;  also  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  20,  369;  abstr. 

Schw.  22,  449. 
W5HLBR.     Poffff,  12,  253;  15,  619. 
LiBBio  &  W5HLER.     Pogg.  20,  372. 
MoBiN.     Ann,  Ghim.  Phys,  61,  5. 
Dumas.     Ann,  Chim.  Phy:  44,  273;  also  Sckw^  61,  98;  also  Pogg.  19, 

487. 
O.  Henrt  &  Cap.     J.  Pharm.  25,  133. 
Pelodze.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy»,  6,  65;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  102;  also 

J.pr.Chem.  28,  18. 
R.  F.  Marchand.    J.  pr.  Chem.  34,248;  35,  481. — Pogg.  66,  118  and 

317. 
W.  Heintz.    Pogg.  66,  118;  67,  104;  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  401. 
Wbrther.     J.  pr,  Chem,  35,  51. 
BuNSBN.     Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  65,  375;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  117;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  16,  151;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  989. 
MiLLON.     Compt,  rend,  26,   119;  Pharm.  Centr,  1848,  189;  Johreeber. 

1847-8,  991. 
Gladstone.     Ann.  Pharm.  66,  1;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  637;  Jahresber, 

1847-8,  488. 

Hamstqf,  Urenoxyd-AmTnoniak,  TJrie. — Obtained  in  an  impare  state 
as  Extractum  Saponaeeum  Urince  hj  Rouelle  the  younger  in  1773; 
afterwards  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  Fourcroy  Sc  VauqUelin 
in  1799. 

Sources.  In  human  urine,  in  the  free  state,  to  the  amount  of  2  to  4 
per  cent.*  In  the  urine  of  all  mammalia,  being  particularly  abundant 
m  that  of  the  camivora.  In  small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  all  carni- 
vorous birds  (CoindetV  of  the  goose  (J.  Davy),  of  the  dove  and  canary- 
bird;  also  in  that  of  tne  boa  (Cap  &  0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm,  25,  ]  37);  more 
abundantly  in  the  urine  of  toads  and  frogs.  (J.  Dayy.)  The  statements 
of  Persoz  {Chim.  moUctUaire)  and  of  Morin,  that  urea  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  urine,  but  is  produced  only  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  of  0.  Henry  &  Cap,  that  it  is  combined,  in  the  urine  of  man,  with 
lactic  acid;  in  that  of  nerbiyorons  quadrupeds,  with  hippuric  acid;  and 
in  that  of  birds  and  serpents,  with  uric  acid — haye  been  disproved  by 
Lecanu  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  74,  90;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  302),  and  by 
Pelonze  (^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys*  6,  66). t — 2.  In  the  blood  of  dogs,  after  the 
extirpation  of  their  kidneys.  (Prevost  &  Dumas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  23, 90; 
Vauquelin  &  S^galas,  Magendie,  J.  de  PhysioL  2,  354;  Mitacherlich, 
Tiedmann  &  Gm.  Pogg.  31,  303.)     In  the  blood  of  a  sheep  whose  renal 

*  Milkm  states  that  in  healthy  hnman  urine  there  is  a  certain  correspoodenoe 
between  the  spedfie  gravity  and  the  per-centage  of  urea,  the  second  and  third  digits  in 
the  sp.  gr.  (A)  nearly  expressing  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  1000  parts  of 
urine  (B):  thus,  the  sp.  gr.  being  taken  at  15^  : 

A     10116     10046     10092     1*0277     10143     1*0110     10260     1*0290 

B      ll'a9       4*39        9*88        29*72       11*99       10*60      25*80      31*77 

No  such  correspondence  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals,  or  in  that  of  man  in 

a  state  of  disease  or  when  the  mode  of  living  is  somewhat  disturbed.  {Compi.  rend,  26,  120 ; 

Pharm,  Centr,  1848,  189;  Jahreeber.  1847-8,  925.)  [W.] 

t  Liebig  also  finds  that  lactic  acid  does  not  occur  in  urine,  either  fresh  or  putrid, 
not  even  after  the  introduction  of  lactate  of  potash  into  the  system.  {N,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phye,  23,  358.)  [W.] 
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nerres  had  been  tied  (even  the  blood  which  issued  on  the  last  day  of 
the  animal's  life  was  found  to  be  rich  in  urea).  (Marchand,  J,  pr, 
Chem.  My  455.)  In  the  blood  of  cholera  patients,  when  they  have  not 
voided  any  urine  for  several  days.  (Marchand,  Pogg.  44,  3*28;  J.  pr, 
Chem,  11,  449.)  Also  in  that  of  patients  suffering  from  albuminuria, 
(Garrod,  Transae.  med,  chir.  31,  83.)  In  the  blood  of  a  healthy  cow^ 
cognizable  only  by  the  octahedral  crystallization  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
mixed  with  it.  (Marchand,  J,  pr.  Chem.  14,  490;  e(mip,  also  Prout^ 
Lond.  Med.  Gat.  1831,  June;  also  Froriep's  Notizen,  32,  22.)  Verdeil 
&  Dollfus  {Compt.  rend.  30,  657)  likewise  found  it  in  ox-blood. — 3.  In 
the  liquid  of  a  Hydrocele  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  14,  490);  in  the 
dropsical  fluid  of  three  patients  suffering  from  Ascites,  in  whom  great 
retention  of  urine  had  taken  place,  the  proportion  being  ^  per  cent.  (Mar- 
chand, Fogg.  38,  356;  and  Muller's  Arch.  J.  Fhysiol.  1837,  440.)— 4.  In 
the  human  liquor  amnii.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  58,  98.)  IT  J.  Regnauld, 
{Compt.  rend.  31,  218),  found  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  women  about  1*2 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  and  among  them  urea,  which  was  recog- 
nized by  evaporating  the  liquid  at  100°  to  one-third  of  its  bulk,  then  to 
dryness  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  to  diyness,  and  dissolving  out  the  urea  from  the  residue  with 
ether. — 4.  Stas  {(jompt.  rend.  31,  629)  found  urea  in  the  allantoic  liquid 
of  women;  also  in  the  blood  of  the  placenta,  the  liquid  part  of  which 
consists  almost  whollv  of  casein. — 5.  In  the  eye,  according  to  Mlllon 
(Compt.  rend.  26,  121).  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eyes  of  oxen  (which  residue  amounts  to  1*63  per 
cent,  of  the  liquid)  contains  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  urea,  the  remaining 
portion  appearing  to  consist  entirely  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  vitreous 
humour  of  man  and  of  the  dog  has  the  same  composition.  The  aqueous 
humour  likewise  contains  urea  and  chloride  of  soaium.  IT 

Formation.  1.  Aqueous  cyanic  acid,  CNH,0^  combines  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  forming  cyanate  of  ammonia,  which,  even  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  yields  cyanic  acid  when  treated  with  acids,  and  ammonia 
when  treated  with  potash.  But  when  this  compound  is  heated  or  aban- 
doned to  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  atoms  unite  in  the  form  of  a  new 
substance,  which  no  longer  exhibits  the  preceding  reactions  (Wohler), 
NH',CNHO'=(?H*N*0'.  Hence,  also,  urea  is  produced  on  evaporating 
cjranate  of  lead  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  cyanate  of  silver 
with  aqueous  sal-ammoniac,  inasmuch  as  in  either  of  these  cases,  cyanate 
of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double  decomposition.  Similarly,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanogen  yields  urea  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  cyanate 
of  ammonia  being  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  urea  as  the  liquid  evaporates.  (Wohler.)  If  the  formula 
of  urea  be  C'AdH)',  we  must  suppose  that  not  only  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia,  but  likewise  that  of  the  cyanic  acid  is  converted  into  amidogen. 
H  Fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, likewise  yields  urea. — 1  At.  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia  and 
3  At.  sulpuretted  hydrogen,  yield  1  At.  sulphide  of  copper,  1  At.  urea, 
1  At  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  2  At.  water: 

ON»02,NH^O,CuO  +  3HS  =  CuS  +  C'NWO^  +  Q^S^Vi  +  2HO. 

(Gladstone,  Ann,  Pharm.  QQ,  1.)     The  possibility  of  this  transformation 
was  first  suggested  by  Liebig.  {Lancet,  Dec.  1844.)  ir-^2.  Oxalnric  acid 
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boiled  for  a  long  time  witb  water  is  resolved  into  urea  and  oxalic  aoid. 
(Liebig.)— -3.  Urio  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation  (Wobler),  or  to  tbe 
oxidising  action  of  peroxide  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potash,  or  nitric  aoid, 
yields  urea,  together  with  other  products  of  decomposition.  (Liebig  & 
Wohler.)  Also  when  oxidized  bj  permanganate  of  potash.  (Gregory.  )->- 
4.  Oxamide  passed  in  the  state  of  rapour  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to 
redness  for  the  length  of  2  inches,  yields,  among  other  prodncts,  a  large 
quantity  of  urea. 

Preparation.  J.  The  urine  of  man  [or  better,  that  of  lions  or 
tigers,  which'  yields  the  urea  in  larger  quantity  and  less  coloured]  is 
evaporated,  first  over  the  open  fire,  and  then  in  the  water-bath,  to  the 
consistence  of  honey;  tbe  residue  boiled  with  a  fourfold  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  36^  Bm.;  part  of  the  alcohol  separated  from  the  filtrate  by 
distillation;  the  solution  left  to  cool,  and  the  urea  which  separates, 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  water,  or  better  from  alcohol. 
(Fourcroy  &  Vauqnelin.) 

2.  a.  Urine  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup  is  mixed 
with  an  eaual  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  24°  Bm.;  the  mixture  surrounded 
with  ice  for  several  hours;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitated 
nitrate  of  urea;  the  precipitate  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ice-cold  water;   well  pressed  between  bibulous  paper;  dissolved  in 
luke-warm  water;  decomposed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate 
of  potash;  evaporated;  and  the  urea  separated  from  the  nitre  by  alcohol 
of  40°  Bm.  from  which  the  urea  crystallizes  on  evaporation.  (Fourcroy  A 
Vauquelin.) — 5.  Prout  pours  upon  the  nitrate  of  urea  prepared  accorifing 
to  (2.  a),  a  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  perfectly  neutral;  then  evaporates  and  cools 
the  solution;  decants  the  liquid  from  the  nitre  which  has  crystallized  out; 
mixes  it  with  enough  animal  charcoal  to  make  it  into  a  paste ;  washes 
this  after  a  few  hours  with  water;  filters;  evaporates  slowly  to  dryness; 
boils  the  colourless  residue  with  alcohol ;  filters  to  separate  the  nitre  and 
other  salts;  and  crystallizes  the  urea  several  times  from  alcohol. — 
c.  Moriu  digests  the  nitrate  of  urea  prepared  by  (2.  a),  which  still  retains 
a  yellow  tint  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  with  water  and 
crude  bone  charcoal ;  filters ;  and  adds  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate 
the  lime  dissolved  out  from  the  bones ;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling ;  boils  the  residue  with 
alcohol  of  40"^  Bm.;  filters  the  liquid;  leaves  it  to  cool;  and  crystallizes 
the  resulting  crystals  once  more  from  alcohol. — d.  Knorzer  (J,  Seienc. 
phynq.  4,176)  mixes  the  evaporated  urine  in  the  cold  with  an  equal  volume 
of  nitric  acid  of  33^  Bm  ,  and  proceeds  with  tbe  rest  of  the  process  in  the 
same  manner,  excepting  that  he  finally  digests  the  urea  in  the  state  of 
aqueous  solution  with  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of 

{ potash  to  sttbacetate  of  lead.  The  crystals  thereby  obtained  are  colour* 
ess.  In  winter,  according  to  Kn&rzer,  the  urine  may  be  concentrated  by 
freezing  instead  of  evaporation. — e.  Proust  boils  the  nitrate  of  urea 
obtained  by  (2.  a)  with  white  lead  and  water;  filters  and  evaporates, 
whereupon  nitrate  of  lead  crystallizes  out;  precipitates  the  remainder  of 
that  salt  by  addition  of  alcohol;  filters ;  distils  off  the  alcohol ;  removes 
the  yet  remaining  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  filters  again;  and  leaves 
the  urea  to  crystallize.^^.  The  nitric  acid  must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid, 
which  would  decompose  the  urea.  If  the  precipitated  nitrate  of  urea  is 
coloured,  it  cannot  well  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal.     It  is  better  in 
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that  citBe  to  separate  the  urea  from  it^  and  reprecipitate  by  nitric  aci<l. 
The  nitrate  of  nrea  most  then  be  digested  with  water  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  area  extracted  from  the  reeidao 
by  alcohol  of  medium  temperature,  beoanse  hot  alcohol  would  also  take 
np  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  bar3rta.  (Wohler.) — ^.  Instead  of  pre- 
cipitating the  syrup  obtained  by  evaporating  the  urine  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  cold,  it  mavbe  precipitatea  hot;  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  coloured 
crystals,  colourless  crystals  will  be  obtained  in  equally  large  quantity;  for 
urea  is  but  little  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot.  (Cap  &  Henry.) 
— h.  The  decoloration  of  nitrate  of  nrea  is  best  effected  by  distilling  1  pt. 
of  it  with  3  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  colourless  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1*401,  and  2  vol.  alcohol  of  35""  Bm.,  till  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  begin 
to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  residual  solution.     Nitric  ether  passes  over 
in  the  distillation.  (Millon,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhy$.  S,  235.) 

3.  The  evaporated  urine  is  dried  as  completely  as  possible  in  the 
water-bath;  the  residue  completely  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the 
alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate;  the  yellow  residue  dissolved  in  a 
small  qnantity  of  water;  the  solution  digested  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  charcoal  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
{BltUlauffenkohle),   whereby   it   is  nearly  decolorized;  and  the  filtrate 
saturated  at  50°  with  crystallized  oxalic  acid.     The  liquid,  on  cooling, 
yields  colourless  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea.     If  the  liqnid  be  heated  to 
100°,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  acquires  a  bad  odour,  and  yields  red-brown 
crystals;  which,  however,  may  be  decolorized  by  charcoal  obtained  from  the 
preparation  of  ferroc3ranide  of  potassium.    The  mother-liquid  gently  evapo- 
rated, and,  if  necessary  again  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  yields  an  additional 
crop  of  crystals.     The  whole  of  the  crystals,  after  being  freed  from  the 
mother-liquid  by  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  are  dissolved  in 
boiling  water;  and  the  solution^  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  animal 
charcoal  above-mentioned,  then  digested,   filtered,    and  cooled,  yields 
oxalate  of  urea  in  snow-white  crystals.     The  mother-liquor,  if  further 
evaporated  and  cooled,  crystallizes  to  the  last  drop,  and  at  first  yields  an 
additional  quantity  of  colourless  crystals.     The  colourless  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  boilinfi^  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  very  finely  pounded 
carbonate  of  lime  till  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus;  then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated; and  from  the  dried  residue,  which  likewise  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potash  or  soda,  the  urea  is  extracted  by 
absolute  alcohol.  (Berzelius,  Popg,  18,  84.) 

4.  a.  0.  Henry  {J,  Pharm.  15,  161)  mixes  the  fresh  urine  with 
excess  of  subacetate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  lead;  pours  off  the  liquid  from 
the  precipitate;  adds  to  it  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  lead, 
and  convert  the  acetates  into  sulphates;  mixes  the  filtrate  with  animal 
charcoal;  boils  it  rapidly;  strains  the  thin  syrup  through  a  thick  linen 
cloth;  evaporates  the  filtrate  further  by  one-third;  cools  it,  whereupon  it 
solidifies  in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  ;  subjects  this  mass  to  pressure; 
endeavours  by  further  evaporation,  cooling,  and  pressure,  to  obtain  more 
crystals  from  the  expressed  mother-liquid;  treats  the  whole  of  the  crystals 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  decompose  any  acetate  of 
lime  that  may  be  present  and  would  dissolve  in  alcohol;  tnen  digests 
them  with  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.;  distils  off  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate, 
and  purifies  the  crystals  thus  obtained,  by  once  more  dissolving  them  in 
water  and  crystallizing.  The  urea  obtained  by  this  process  is  at  most 
contaminated  with  a  trace  of  chloride  of  sodium,  whereas  that  which  is 
prepared  by  (2)  is  apt  to  contain   nitrate  of  potash  or  ammonia.-— 
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h.  Morin  precipitates  tlie  evaporated  urine  with  sabacetate  of  lead;  throws 
down  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  filters  and 
evaporates;  exhausts  the  residue  with  ooiling  alcohol ;  evaporates  the 
filtrate  to  dryness;  dissolves  the  residue  in  water;  precipitates  by  nitric 
acid;  and  treats  the  nitrate  of  urea  by  one  of  the  preceding  methods. 

5.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  thence,  by  fusion  with  litharge,  cyanate  of 
potash  (q.  v,)  is  obtained.  The  cyanate,  without  farther  purification,  is 
dissolved  in  water;  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  added 
[about  equal  narts  of  the  two];  the  mixture  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  fiiBed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  crusts  of  sulphate  of  potash 
which  form  upon  it;  and  the  dried  residue  finally  obtained  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  of  80  or  90  per  cent.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  rest  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  yields  by  cooling  and  further  evaporation  of  the 
mother-liquid,  colourless  crystals  of  urea,  amounting  to  ^  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  used.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pkarm.  38,  108;  41,  289.) 
This  is  the  most  productive  and  the  cleanest  method  of  preparing  nrea. — 
IT  According  to  Clemm  (Ann.  Pharm,  61,  250),  the  cyanate  of  potash 
is  best  prepared  by  gradually  adding  15  parts  of  red  lead  to  the  fused 
and  somewhat  cooled  but  still  liquid  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  3  pts.  carbonate  of  potash,  especial  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature  do  not  rise  too  high.  The  crucible  is  then  again  put  into 
the  fire,  and  the  mixture  stirred,  poured  out,  and  left  to  cool.  To  obtain 
urea  from  this  product,  it  must  be  immediately  digested  and  washed  in 
cold  water;  sulphate  of  ammonia  (8  pts.  for  the  above  proportions) 
dissolved  in  the  last  wash-water;  the  mixed  solutions  evaporated,  and  the 
process  completed  as  usual.  Any  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  that  may  be 
present  in  the  alcoholic  solution  is  easily  removed  by  carefully  adding 
ferric  sulphate,  and  decanting  the  solution  from  the  Prussian  blue  thereby 
produced.  By  this  process,  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  from 
4  to  5  pts.  of  urea.  IT 

Properties.  Tran^arent,  colourless  prisms,  needles  and  lamins  (some- 
times yellow  or  brownish  from  imparities).  Square  prisms,  sometimes  per- 
pendicularly truncated,  sometimes  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on 
two  of  the  opposite  lateral  faces  at  one  end,  and  on  the  two  other  lateral 
faces  at  the  other  end.  (Werther.) — Urea  which  crystallizes,  not  in 
prisms  but  in  laminsB,  is  impure,  and  leaves  an  alkaline  residue  when 
ignited.  (Wohler.)— Sp.  gr.  1-35.  (Proust.)  The  aqueous  solution  of 
area  does  not  exhibit  circular  polarization,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  natural  alkaloids.  (Biot.) — Fuses  at  about  120°.  (Wohler.) 
Inodorous  (it  is  only  when  impure  that  it  smells  like  urine).  Has  a 
sharp  cooling  taste,  and  exerts  a  diuretic  action.  Exhibits  neither  acid 
teaction  on  utmus,  nor  alkaline  on  violet  juice. 

2C 12  ....  2000  ....  19-98  ....  20  02  ....  189  ....  18-23 

4  H    2  ....  6-67  ....  6*65  ....  671  ....  9*7  ....  989 

2  N    28  ....  46-67  ....  46-65  ....  4673  ....  45-2  ....  42-23 

2  O    16  ....  26-66  ....  26-72  ....  26-54  ....  262  ....  29-65 

C»Ad»0» 60    ....  100-00     ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  1000    ....  100-00 

0.  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  19,  18)  obtained  46*61  percent,  of  nitrogen* 
Varrentrapp  &  \7ill  (^n».  Pharm.  39,  278)  obtained  46-79.— Crystal- 
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lized  urea  loses  nothing  at  100°  (Liebig  &  Wohler);  the  2  per  cent,  of 
water  which,  according  to  Vauquelin,  it  gives  off  in  yacno  over  oil  of 
vitriol;  was  probably  dae  to  hygroscopic  moistnre  and  adhering  mother- 
liquid. — The  urea  analyzed  by  Provost  &  Dumas  {J.  Phy%,  95,  218)  was 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  a  dog  whose  kidneys  had  been  extirpated.  If 
nrea  be  regarded  as  C'Ad'O*,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  its  reactions 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  potash,  and  water,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  formed 
from  an  unknown  bibasic  acid,  C'HH)*;  for^ 

C^HPO*  +  2NH»  -  4H0  =  C^H^NK)*} 

just  as  oxalic  acid,  C^H'O',  with  2  At.  ammonia,  yields  oxamide, 
G^H'N^O*  and  4H0.  At  all  events  urea  cannot,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
on  pa^e  362,  be  regarded  as  cyanate  of  ammonia;  that  compound^  in  fact, 
exhibiting  totally  different  chemical  relations. 

Decompositions,  Urea  is  decomposed  by  dry  distUlaiion  somewhat 
above  its  melting  point,  and  is  resolved  for  the  most  part  into  ammoniacal 
gas  and  a  residue  of  cyanuric  acid.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  decom- 
position-products of  that  acid  make  their  appearance  (W5hler): 

SC^H^N^O^  «  3NH»  +  C«H»N30». 

Urea  when  fused  ffives  off  pure  ammoniacal  gas,  and  becomes  continually 
more  turbid,  viscid,  and  pasty,  yielding  white  granules  of  cyanuric  acid, 
till  finally  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceases,  and  the  residue  solidifies  to  a 
dirty  white,  pulverulent  mass  of  cyanuric  acid.  The  residue  dissolves  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  boiling  water  ^with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dirty  white  matter  accidentally  present),  and  the  solution 
yields  nothing  but  crystals  of  C3ranuric  acid.  If  the  heat  be  discontinued 
before  the  ammonia  is  entirely  driven  off,  the  residue  consists  entirely  of 
cyanurate  of  ammonia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  still  undecomposed  urea. 
If  the  heat  be  continued  after  the  evolution  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  the 
cyanuric  acid  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  cyanic  acid.  As  the  vapour  of 
this  acid  still  meets  with  ammonia  in  the  apparatus,  it  unites  with  that 
substance,  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  wnite  sublimate  of  <nran&te  of 
ammonia^  which,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  agam,  yields 
urea  (p.  362),  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  in  addition 
to  cyanic  acid,  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
former.  This  circumstance  formerly  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  sublimate  consists  of  carbonate  of  amm<Miia.  The  sublimate  does  not 
contain  hydrocyanic  acid.  That  portion  of  the  cyanic  acid  which  finds 
no  ammonia  to  combine  with,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  distillate, 
which  soon  solidifies  as  insoluble  cyanuric  acid.  (Liebig  &  Wohler. )«^ 
When  perfectly  pure  urea  is  distilled,  it  gives  off,  nnder  certain  circum- 
stances, a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  together  with  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  residue  consists,  not  of  cyanuric  acid,  but 
of  the  compound  C*N*H*0*.  (Liebig  &  jWbhler,  Ann,  Pharm.  54,  371; 
57,  114;  58,  255.)  According  to  Liebig  &  Wohler,  this  decomposition 
takes  place  during  slow  distillation;  according  to  a  later  observation  of 
Liebig*s,  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  place  only  when  the  distillation  is 
conducted  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this  case,  the  urea  is  said  to  be 
wholly  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  C*N*H*0*;  such  decomr 
position,  however,  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  equation;  the  real  decom- 
position appears  to  be  that  which  is  represented  m  the  following  equation 
given  by  Gerhardt  (i\r.  J,  Pharm,  8,  388): 
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Urea  graduallj  heated  in  a  retort,  melts,  becomes  viscid,  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  dry  opaque  mass,  which 
Yolatilises  when  further  heated,  sublimating  in  the  form  of  a  white  crust 
with  yellow  spots.     This  second  sublimate  is  tasteless,  and  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  not  water,  forming  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus,  and  on 
cooling  deposits  crystalline  grains  resembling  uric  acid.   (Fourcroy  k 
Yauqnelin.)  —  According  to   Prout,  a  portion    of  the    urea   sublimes 
nndecomposed.     According  to  Proust,  the  urea  first  gives  off  water,  then 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  lastly  a  small  quantity 
of  oil,   leaving  behind  a  trace  of  carbon ;   hydrocyanic  acid  did  not 
appear  to   be  given  off. — 2.  In  the  open  Jire,  urea  volatilizes  without 
residue,  giving  off  an  odour  of  ammonia.  ^Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.)— When 
ekhrine  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  ot  urea,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  are  evolved.     The  residue  when  distilled  3rields  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid;  afterwards,  when  it  has  become  dry,  a  sublimate  of  carbonate 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  together  with  benzoic  acid;  but  urea  is 
not  completely   decomposed    by  chlorine.     (Fourcroy    &    Vauquelin.^ 
V  According  to  Wurtz  {Compt.  rend.  24,  436;  Ann.  Pharm,  64,  307) 
dry  chlorine  gas  passed  through  melted  urea^  forms  cyanuric  acid,  sal- 
ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  ir---4.  Nitrous  add,  as  well 
as  nitric  acid.,  which  is  coloured  by  nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid,  decomposes 
urea  completely  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  water,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  add  gas   (Millon,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  8,  233;  also  «/.  pr, 
Chem.  30,  370): 

C«H<N'0>  +  2N0»  =  4HO  +  2C0»  +  4N. 

(Compare,  however,  Liebig  &  Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  26,  261.) 

IT  Urea  is  likewise  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  mercnrous  nitrite  in  nitric  acid;  and  if  the  carbonic 
acid  be  received  in  Liebig's  potash-apparatus,  the  quantity  of  urea  may 
be  very  exactly  determined,  being  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
multiplied  by  1*371.  (Millon,  Compt.  rend.  26,  119.)  IT — 5.  Colourless 
nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  urea  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Millon.) 
Even  when  it  is  added  in  excess  to  the  urea,  and  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  between  60°  and  80°,  nndecomposed  nitrate  of  urea  remains 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Heintz.)  Fuming 
nitric  acid  decomposes  urea  with  strong  effervescence,  yielding  nitrogen, 
nitrous  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
slowly  and  continuously  heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  (impure) 
urea,  elves  ofl^  with  slight  effervescence,  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  carbonic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  an  oil,  till,  after  two  days,  the  residue 
becomes  thicK,  and  explodes  with  violence.  T Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) — 
6.  Urea  boiled  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  completely  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Dumas) : 

CHWO*  +  2H0  -  2CO»  +  2NH». 

The  water  required  for  ibis  decomposition  is  supplied  by  the  oil  of 
vitrioL  [In  all  such  decompositions  of  urea,  when  2110  is  added, 
100  parts  of  urea  must  yield  73*33  carbonic  acid  and  56*67  ammonia, 
together  =  130  pts.] — 10  grammes  of  urea  decomposed  in  this  manner 
yield  373^  cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  0°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
0*76  met.^  corresponding  to  19*9  per  cent,  of  carbon.  (Dumas.)— On  this 
relation  are  founded  the  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
urine  proposed  by  Heintx  {Pog^.  66,  114;  68|  393)  and  Ragsky.  {Ann. 
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Pharm.  56,  99.)    With  attention  to  certain  precautions,  the  proportion 
of  urea  may  be  very  exactly  estimatied  by  boiling  the  urine  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  ascertaining  either  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolyed,  or 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinate  of 
ammonium. — With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  urea  evolves  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  and  yields  a  compound  which  dissolves  in  water  with 
great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  solution  from  which,  after  a  while, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  separates.  (Liebig  &  W6hler.) — Urea  in  the  state 
of  very  dilute  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorio 
acid,  or  monophosphate  of  soda.  (Lehmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  5,  <&  7.)— 
Strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  decompose  urea  in  the  cold,  and  but 
very  slowly  at  a  boiling  heat,  a  small  quantity  of  saUammoniac  being 
then  produced.  (Heintz.) — 7.   Urea  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  is 
almost  wholly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Dnmas.) 
-—Common  hydrate  of  potash  containing  more  than  1  At.  water  gives  off 
less  ammonia;  but  if  it  be  freed  from  excess  of  water  by  ignition,  mixed 
with  0*3  grm.  of  urea,  and  gradually  heated  to  commencing  redness,  the 
neck  of  the  retort  being  filled  with  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potash'and  made 
to  dip  under  mercury,  214*8  cub.  cent,  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  oorre* 
spending  to  45*3  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the   urea.   (Duma&)— 
8.  Urea  dissolved  in  water  is  not  decomposed  by  continued  boiling,  and 
therefore  gives  off  no  ammonia  (Wohler) ;  but  when  heated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  somewhat  above  100°,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Pelouze.^ — IT  At  120®  the  transformation  is  slow,  but  between 
220°  and  240°  it  is  completed  in  3  or  4  hours.     When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  the  temperature  just  mentioned, 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  obtained,  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  hquid,  and  serving  therefore  to  determine 
that  quantity.  (Bunsen,  Ann,  Pharm.  65,  375;  N.  J.  Fharm.  16,  151; 
Fharm,  Cenir.   1848,   417;   Jahreeber.   1847-8,   989.)     According  to 
Wittstein  (Beperl.  Pharm.  [3],  6,  207,)  pure  urea  is  gradually  decom- 
posed,  witn  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled  in  open  vessels;  hence,  to  avoid  loss,  Wittstein  recom- 
mends that  the  solution  be  evaporated  -below  the  boiling  point.— fioussin* 
gault,  on  the  contrary,  found  (i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  29,  472)  that  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  urea  in  100  water  gave  off  scarcely  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
when  boiled  down  to  half  its  bulk  (care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the 
glass  and  the  nrea  adhering  to  it  to  a  higher  temperature).     When  the 
liquid  was  reduced  to  •}-  of  its  original  volume,  ammonia  began  to  go  off, 
but  only  because  the  liquid  had  then  become  so  thick  that  portions  of  it 
were  heated  above  100°.     When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  urea  in  100  pts. 
water  was  boiled  with  magnesia  or  lime,  ammonia  was  given  off;  but 
when  a  similar  solution  was  continuously  heated  with  lime  to  40®,  and  air 
passed  through,  or  when  a  solution  of  urea  mixed  with  lime  or  carbonate 
of  soda  was  evaporated  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  between  45  and  50°, 
Ro  perceptible  quantity  of  ammonia  was  formed.  IT — The  aqueous  solution 
remains  unaltered  for  months.  (Front.) — Urea  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water  and  set  aside  for  some  months  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  is  converted 
very  slowly  and  but  partially,  and  without  evolution  of  gas  or  formation 
of  any  other  substance,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Vauquelin.) — If 
glue,  white  of  e^g,  mucus,  or  any  similar  substance,  be  aidded  to  the 
solution  of  urea,  the  transformation  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes 
pkoe  rapidly.  (Fouroroy  &  Vauquelin.) — The  sUtement  of  these  cbemiatB  that 
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acetate  of  ammonia  b  likewise  produced,  haa  not  been  confirmed.  Hence  also  arises 
the  ammoniacal  patre&ction  of  humau  urine,  inasmncli  as  that  liquid^  in 
addition  to  urea,  contains  mncns,  and  sometimes  also  albumen.  (Comp. 
PntrefctcUon  of  Urine,  p.  107.) — Common  sugar  or  milk  sugar  added  to 
human  urine  stops  its  putrefaction  for  months.  (Liebiff,  Ann,  Pharm,  50, 
178.) — 9.  Urea  mixed  wiUi  an  aqueous  solution  of  nttrate  of  diver,  aud 
eraporated  to  dr3me8s^  is  completely  resolved  into  nitrate  of  ammonia  and 
prisms  of  cjanate  of  silver.  (Liebig  &  Wbhler,  Ann.  Fharm,  26^  301): 

C«H<N«03  +  AgO,NO»  =  NH«,HO,NO»  +  C«NAgO». 

Urea  evaporated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  yields  ammonia 
and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  shining  scales.  (Liebig  &  Wohler, 
Ann.  Fharm.  26,  301.) 

Compound$,  A.  With  Water.  Urea  dissolves  quickly  in  water, 
with  lowering  of  temperature;  it  requires  for  solution  less  than  1  pt.  of 
water  at  \&°,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  at  100^  (Prout.) — The 
concentrated  solution  has  the  consistence  of  syrup.  According  to  earlier 
statements,  urea  deliquesces  in  moist  air;  according  to  Pelouze,  it  does 
not;  but  when  triturated  with  Glauber's  salt  and  other  salts  rich  in  water 
of  crystallication,  it  abstracts  their  water  and  forms  a  solution  there- 
with. 

B.  With  Addi.  Only  the  stronger  acids  are  capable  of  combining 
with  urea.  (Pelouie.)  All  the  compounds  so  formed  are  acid.  The  urea 
may  be  recovered  from  them  bj  digesting  them  with  a  fixed  alkaline 
oarbonate  and  exhausting  with  alcohol. 

a.  With  Sulphuric  add.  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oxalate  of  urea,  125 
crystallized  gypsum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  slightly  warmed, 
the  mixture  exnausted  with  4  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated. — Granular  crystals  or  needles,  having  a  fresh,  pungent  taste. 
(Cap  &  Henry.) 

t  h.  With  Mydrochlorie  add.  Urea  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Pe- 
louze,  Hagen.)  If  it  lie  saturated  with  that  gas,  at  first  in  the  cold,  but  ulti- 
mately at  100°,  and  the  pale  yellow  oil  thus  formed  be  freed  by  a  current 
of  air  from  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  solidifies  on  cooling 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  hard,  laminar,  radiated  mass,  the  solidification  being 
attended  with  development  of  heat.  The  solidified  mass  deliquesces 
rapidly  in  the  air,  forming  a  very  acid  liquid,  which  exhales  vapours  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  immediately  decom* 
posed  into  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  urea.  In  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  it  appears  to  dissolve  without  alteration;  but  as  the  solution 
cools,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  crystallizes  out  of  it,  having 
probably  been  formed  during  the  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Kitric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  immediately  throws  down 
nitrate  of  urea.  (Erdmann  &  Krutzsch,  J.  pr,  Chem.  25,  506.)  IT  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  urea  heated  to  145"^,  is  resolved  into  sal-ammoniac  and  pure 
cyanurio  acid;  at  320%  the  compound  C*N*H^O^,  discovered  by  Liebig  & 
"Wohler  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  urea,  is  produced.  (De  Vry^ 
Ann.  Fharm.  61,  242.)  IT. 

Erdmann  &  Kratzich. 

C*H4N«0*  600    ....    62-24        6265 

HCl ^ 36-4     ....    37-76        3735 

C*AdW  +  HCl  ..... 96-4    ....10000 10000 

VOL.  VII.  2  B 
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Peloaze  found  tke  same  composition. — Cap  and  Henry  prepare  tlus 
oompoand  bj  decomposing  oxalate  of  urea  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crjstalliang 
point. 

c.  With  If  Uric  acid.  First  obtained  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.— • 
From  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  urea^  not  too  dilute,  nitric  acid  throws 
down,  either  immediately  or  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  of  nitrate  ef 
urea  in  white  crystalline  scales,  the  precipitation  being  attended  with 
slight  ev^olution  of  heat. — If  the  nitric  acid  contains  nitrous  acid,  a  dis- 
engagement of  gas  takes  place,  arising  from  partial  decomposition.  The 
colder  and  more  concentrated  the  urea-solution  and  the  acid  may  be,  the 
more  quickly  and  completely  is  the  urea  precipitated,  so  that  the  mix- 
ture becomes  nearly  solid.  But  even  when  1  pt.  of  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  2  pts.  of  colourless  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*3,  the  liquid 
retains  from  8  to  10  parts  of  urea,  because  nitrate  of  urea  is  somewhat 
soluble,  even  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  (Heintz,  Pogp.  60,  144.) 

When  1  measure  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*322,  is  added  to  1  mea- 
sure of  an  aqueous  solution  of  urea  of  various  degrees  of  concentration, 
the  following  effects  are  produced : — 1  pt.  urea  to  10*6  pts.  water:  imme- 
diate precipitation  of  scales; — 1  urea  to  15  water:  gradual  formation  of 
scales;— 1  urea  to  20*4  water  :  the  scales  begin  to  form  after  40  minutes^ 
and  increase  at  8°; — 1  urea  to  24  water :  after  a  few  hours,  a  large  quanr 
tity  of  crystals  are  produced  (if  the  volume  of  nitric  acid  used  is  less 
than  that  of  the  urea,  the  crystals  do  not  appear  till  the  solution  is 
cooled  to  0^); — 1  urea  to  25*4  water  at  13^:  after  a  few  hours,  a  large 
quantity  of  radiated  crystalline  lamina,  which  increase  on  further  addi- 
tion of  acid; — 1  urea  to  29*1  water  at  13^:  after  a  few  hours,  an  ex- 
tremely small  quantity  of  scales,  which  increase  on  cooling,  or  on  further 
addition  of  acid;-^l  urea  to  29  water  at  9° :  in  one  hour  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  crystals,  likewise  increasing  at  0^,  or  on  the  addition  oi 
acid; — rurea  to  71*2  water  with  2  volumes  of  nitric  acid  at  0**:  in  a 
cylinder,  nothing  in  3  days,  but  in  a  watch-glass,  scales  at  the  edge  of 
the  liquid  in  24  hours; — 1  urea  to  100  water  with  1  vol.  nitric  acid  in 
the  watch-glass :  a  slight  appearance  of  efilorescence  in  3  days,  after  the 
evaporation  of  \  of  the  mixture.  (Lehmann,  J.  pr.  Chetn,  25,  10.) 

Nitrate  of  urea  precipitated  from  coloured  urea  is  likewise  brownish 
or  yellowish;  to  obtain  it  colourless,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  methods 
of  Wbhler,  Cap  &  Henry,  and  Millon  (p.  364). 

Colourless,  transparent,  shining  soiles,  tables,  and  prisms,  which 
redden  litmus  strongly. 

Crystallized^  Regnault.  Heintz.  Fehling. 

2  C 12     ....  9-75  ....     10-04     ....  10*01     ....      9-82    ....     9*9 

5H 5     ....  4-07  ....      409     ....      411     ....      4*12    ...    4*3 

S  N 42     ....  S4-15  ....     3416    ....  3434     ....     34-57 

8  0 64     ....  5203  ....     61*71     ..-  51-54     ....     5149 

C2AdO«,HO,NO»      123    ....  100-00    ....  10000     ....  10000    ....  100-00 

Fehling.   Marcband.  Prout.     Lecana.  Lehmann. 

C»H<N«0» 60  ....     48-78 ....  52-63  ....  63-5  ...  52-93 

NO» 54  ....    43-90  ....  43*8  ....  43*73  ....  47-37  ....  46*5  ....  47*00 

HO  9  ....       7-32 

123  ....  100-00  100-00      100*0        99*93 

The  crystals  do  not  give  off  water  at  110^  (Regnanlt,  Ann,  Fharm,  2B, 
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39). — The  crystals  examined  by  Heintz,  {Pogg»  66,  118,)  were  obtained 
from  very  acid  liquids,  and  were  dried  at  110°;  those  of  the  first 
analysis  were  produced  from  the  urea  of  urine,  those  of  the  second  from 
artificial  urea  (prepared  by  Liebif^'s  process,  p.  365).  The  crystals  have 
the  same  composition,  whether  tney  are  reciystallized  from  the  solutiou 
in  water  or  in  nitric  acid.  (Fehling,  Ann,  Pliarm,  55,  249.) 

Prout,  Lecanu,  and  Lehmanii,  {J,  Phai^m,  17,  C'il,)  overlooked  the 
1  At.  HO  in  the  compound.  Marchand,  in  fi^ct,  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  anhydrous  compound,  believing  that  he  obtained  it  under  peculiar 
circumstances  not  accurately  known;  but  as  Heints  and  others  could  not 
obtain  this  compound  in  any  way  whatever,  its  existence  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful.  Moreover,  Marchand  once  obtained  cn^stals  containing 
6M3  per  cent,  nitric  acid  =  C»H*N»0SH0,2N0».  When  they  were 
heated  to  140°,  the  proportion  of  acid  rose  to  65*72  per  cent.,  which 
Marchand  attributed  to  loss  of  water;  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  bini- 
trate  of  urea,  mixed  with  urea,  yielded  crystals,  containing  55  per  cent. 
of  nitric  acid,  therefore=2CH*N'0*,HO,3NO*;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  was  evaporated  with  a  still  larger 
qusintity  of  urea,  that  the  ordinary  crystals,  containing  44*1  per  cent,  of 
acid,  were  produced. 

The  crystals  when  continuously  heated  to  100°,  diminish  in  weight 
by  gradual  decomposition;  after  several  days,  the  decrease  amounts  to  12 
per  cent.,  and  the  residue,  which  is  then  in  the  fused  state,  distinctly 
gives  off  gas-bubbles.  This  decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly  at 
120°,  carbonic  acid  being  then  given  off,  at  first  mixed  with  ^  to  ^  its 
volume  of  nitrogen,  but  afterwards  in  a  state  of  purity;  no  nitric  oxide 
is  observed  to  go  off.  Nitrate  of  urea,  which  has  lost  7  per  cent,  in 
treight  by  being  thus  heated,  retains  only  37  to  40  per  cent,  of  nitric 
acid.  (Fehling.)  At  120°,  nitrate  of  urea  diminishes  continually  in 
weight,  and  when  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  decrease  in  weight  at  that 
temperature,  it  retains  only  35*66  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  (Heintz.) 
Though  nitrate  of  urea  gives  off  gas-bubbles  but  slowly  at  130°,  it 
quickly  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  gas  at  that  temperature,  if  mixed  with 
spongy  platinum;  if  the  residue  be  then  heated  to  a  temperature  between 
170°  and  230°,  it  yields,  in  presence  of  spongy  platinum,  peculiar  pro- 
ducts different  from  those  which  it  would  yield  alone.  (Reiset  &  Millon, 
N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  8,  288.)  At  14°,  nitrate  of  urea  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  nitrous  oxide,  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  by  volume 
of  2  : 1,  and  leaves  a  deliquescent  mixture  of  urea  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia : 

4(C»H^N20«,HO,NO»),  «  4C0«  +  2N0  +  2C2H4N20"  +  3(NH»,H0,N0*.) 

On  further  heating  this  residue,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  resolved  into 
nitrous  oxide  and  water,  and  the  urea  [with  addition  of  water  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia]  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  so  that  nothing 
remains  behind  (Peiouze) : 

2(C»H<N«0^  +  3(NH»,HO,NO»)  =  6NO  +  8HO  +  4NH3  +  4C02. 

The  residue  left  after  the  heat  has  been  raised  to  140°,  contains  a  trace 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  the  solution  of  the  residue  in 
boiling  water,  in  small  greyish  white,  shining  laminee,  whilst  the  urea  and 
the  nitrate  of  ammonia  remain  in  solution.  This  acid  has  but  a  faint  taste, 
but  reddens  litmus  distinctly.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  aeid  prodncti,  aad  leaves  no  residue.     With  potash   it  yields 
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ammonia  only  when  heated,  and  then  very  slowly.  Its  aqneons  solu- 
tion forms  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  formula  appears  to  be  C*H'N'0\  (Pelonze.) 
[If  this  acid  were  composed  of  C*H*N*0*=CPAd',0*,  it  would  be 
a  monobasic  acid  of  the  nucleus  C'Ad',  of  which  urea  is  the  aldide.] 
Nitrate  of  urea  sprinkled  on  a  red-hot  spoon,  boils  up  and  exhibits 
a  small  transient  flame. 

*  Nitrate  of  urea  gives  up  its  acid  to  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  sparingly  in  nitric  acid,  especially 
if  concentrated,  and  sparingly  also  m  alcohol. 

Urea  likewise  forms  definite,  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline  com<» 
pounds  with  oxalic  and  tartaric  acid.  (q.  v,)  The  statement  of  Cap  & 
Henry,  that  urea  is  also  capable  of  uniting  with  the  weaker  organic 
acids,  such  as  lactic,  hippunc,  and  nric  acid,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Lecann  &  Pelouze. 

C.  With  Metallic  Chlorides  and  Oxygen-scdts, — The  affinity  of  urea 
for  these  compounds  being  but  small,  it  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  those  only  which  are  about  as  soluble  as  itself  in  water  and 
alcohol.  (Werther.) 

a.  With  Chloride  of  Sodium,  A  mixture  of  the  cold  saturated 
solutions  of  urea  and  common  salt  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  yields,  on 
evaporation,  shining  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  form  of  these  crystals 
is  nearly  that  of  ^.  85,  together  with  the  face  below  i;  m';w=139''j 
tt';«=I]0*'  30';  a:  a  above  i=146°;  a:  <=:107°;/:t*=12e°.  The  com- 
pound melts  between  60°  and  70"^,  gives  off  12-55  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization  at  1 00°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  evolves  ammoniacal 
vapours,  and  leaves  42*64  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  The  crystals  deli- 
quesce in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution,  even  if  the  compound  has  been 
Seated  till  it  fuses,  and  the  solution  itself  raised  to  the  boiling  pointy 
still  yields  the  same  crystals.  Nitric  acid  added  to  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  urea;  but  a  solution  only 
moderately  concentrated  is  not  precipitated,  even  by  a  large  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  or  by  12  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  Hence  urea  is  but  very 
imperfectly  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  from  a  solution  containing  com- 
mon salt,  e.  g,,  from  evaporated  urine.  Oxalic  acid  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down,  after  some  time,  crystals  of  [acid]  oxalate  of  soda,  where- 
upon the  mother-liquor  deposits  on  evaporation  laminas  of  oxalate  of 
urea.  Absolute  alcohol  partially  decomposes  the  crystals,  dissolving  out 
all  the  urea,  with  but  little  of  the  common  salt.  (Werther.) 

Oytialiized,  Werther. 

C'HWO* 60-0  ....  43-92 

NaCl 58-6  ....  42*90  42*64 

2Aq 18*0  ....  13*18  12*55 

CSH^N^O  ,Naa  +  2Aq.     136-6     ....     10000 

Sal-ammoniac  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  urea 
in  cubes  instead  of  octohedrons,  and  common  salt  in  octohedrons  or 
oubo«octohedrons,  instead  of  cubes;  these  crystals,  however,  appear  to 
contain  but  very  little  urea. 

h»  With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  A  mixture  of  very  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  two  substances,  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  yields,  on  cooling, 
long  prisms,  which,  in  a  diy  atmosphere,  soon  become  dull  from  loss  of 
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«  portion  of  their  water.  Thej  begin  to  melt  at  35^,  but  do  not  liquefy 
oompletelj  even  at  100°;  at  120^  tbey  give  off  all  their  water;  at  142  , 
the  compound  suffers  further  decomposition,  and,  when  suddenly  heated, 
explodes  with  violence.  Even  after  being  fused,  redissolved  m  water, 
and  boiled,  it  still  crystallizes  in  the  same  form.  If  it  has  been  heated 
sufficiently  to  drive  off  its  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
yields  by  very  slow  evaporation,  first  nitrate  of  soda,  then  urea;  but  if 
this  mixture  of  crystals  be  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  the 
compound,  on  cooling,  recrystallizes  as  a  whole.  The  decomposition  which 
ensues  on  slow  evaporation,  is  probably  due  to  the  different  solubilities 
of  the  constituents.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  even  by  a 
very  large  excess  of  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  not  even  by  nitrate  of  silver* 
(Werther.) 

Cry9tallized.  Werther. 

C?H*N«0»  600    ....    36-76 

NaO,NO»  85-2     ....     5221         5027 

2Aq 180     ....     1103         10*42 

C«H  W0«  +  NaO,NO»  +  2Aq 1632     ....  10000 

Sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  nitre,  nitrate 
of  baryta,  and  nitrate  of  strontia  crystallize  in  the  free  state  from  a 
solution  containing  urea. 

c.  With  NUraie  of  Lime.  CH*NH)»+CaO,NO^  The  aqueous,  or 
better,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  substances  yields,  when  evapo* 
rated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deliquescent  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre. 
At  100°,  they  give  off  only  0'94  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water,  and 
nothing  more  till  the^  are  heated  to  140°;  at  145"^  they  begin  to  fuse, 
giving  off  first  ammoniacal  and  then  acid  vapours;  but  the  decomposition 
is  not  complete  even  at  180°.  When  suddenly  heated,  they  detonate 
violently,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  in  the  com- 
pound amounts  to  10*5  per  cent.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipi* 
tated,  either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  potash  free  from  carbonic  acid,  but 
oxalic  acid  throws  down  oxalate  of  lime  and  oxalate  of  urea.  (Werther.) 

d.  With  NUraie  of  Magnesia.  C«H*N»0»  +  2  (MgO,NO»).  The  solu- 
tion of  the  two  substances  in  absolute  alcohol  jnelds,  when  evaporated 
in  vacuo,  large,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fig.  84,  the  a-faces 
meeting  above,  the  edges  between  li'and  i  replaced  by  planes;  u^  :u=135°; 
a:a=140°;  w:t=128°  42';  tt:/=12e°  30';  t :/  backward8=97°  20'. 
The  crvstals  fuse  at  85°,  giving  off  1-9  per  cent,  of  water,  probably 
merely  hygroscopic,  and  forming  an  opaoue  fluid,  which  does  not  solidi^ 
till  some  time  aiter  cooling.  At  a  higner  temperature,  the  compound 
decomposes  like  that  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  leaves  10*42  per  cent,  of 
magnesia.  The  fused  mass  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  yields  the 
original  crystals  again.  The  compound  is  deliquescent;  in  tne  state  of 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  long  boiling.  Nitric 
acid  throws  down  only  part  of  the  urea,  even  from  a  concentrated  solution; 
oxalic  acid,  potash  me  from  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  pro- 
duce no  precipitate.  (Werther.) 

e.  With  Protoehloride  of  Mercury.  This  compoond  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  from  the  aqueous  solution,  but  separates 
in  that  form  from  a  solution  of  the  tif o  substances  in  boiling  absoluto 
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.alcohol.  Flat  prisms  with  carved  faces,  and  having  a  faint  pearly 
lustre.  At  125°  they  begin  to  melt  without  losing  water,  fose  completely 
at  128"^,  and  at  130°,  solidify  in  the  form  of  a  white  paste,  from  which  abso- 
lute alcohol  extracts  corrosive  sublimate  and  a  trace  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Boiling  water  extracts  small  quantities  of  these  two  substances,  and 
leaves  a  yellow  powder  whicn,  when  heated,  gives  off  ammoniacal 
vapours  without  fusing,  assumes  a  transient  red  colour,  and  yields  a 
sublimate  of  calomel  mixed  with  mercury.  The  undecomposed  crystal^ 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water ; 
the  cold  solution  evaporated  without  the  application  of  heat,  yields 
c^stals,  first  of  corrosive  sublimate,  then  of  the  compound,  and  then 
of  urea.  In  al>solute  alcohol  the  compound  is  more  soluble,  especially 
at  a  boiling  heat;  but  even  this  solution  undergoes  partial  decomposition^ 
when  it  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  but  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
potash.  (Werther.)  The  compound  yields  with  potash  a  white  preci- 
pitate, resembling  amide  of  mercury,  and,  like  that  compound,  ex- 
ploding when  heated.  (Piria,  Compt,  rend.  21,  686.) 

Ciyttallized,  Werther. 

C«H<N^O« 60-0  ....  18-14 

2  Hg    200-0  ....  00-46  60-38 

2  CI 70-8  ....  21-40  80-94 

Cn^N'02,2HgCl    330-8    ....  10000 

IT  /.  With  Mercuric  Nitrate.  C»H*NW,4HgO,NO*.  Precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  snow-white,  almost  insoluble  compound,  when  any  liquid 
containing  urea  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing 
no  free  acid.  This  reaction  is  said  to  afford,  with  certain  precautions, 
a  ready  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  urea  in  urine.  As  nitrio 
acid  is  set  free  in  the  process,  and  as  this  free  acid  prevents  the  further 
action  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  liquor  with  baryta- 
water,  after  each  addition  of  the  nitrate.  (Liebig,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J^ 
5,  30.)  IT 

g.  With  Nitrate  of  Silver. --a.  CH^N'OH  AgO,NO«.  Concentrated 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  substances  mixed  together,  either  cold  or  at 
50"",  immediately  yield  large  crystals,  into  which  also  the  rest  of  the 
liquid,  when  evaporated  at  50°  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted 
t  <  the  last  drop.  Large,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  S5^ 
without  the  /-face,  but  with  truncation  of  the  lateral  edges  between  u 
and  t;  u'  :  u  =  US';  t  :  u'  or  m  =  110°;  i  :  a  =:  160°;  a  :  a  =:  140°; 
a  :  ^  =  110°.  The  dry  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off  a  trace  of  hygro- 
scopic water,  fuse,  yield  ammonia,  and  then  nitrous  vapours;  when 
suddenly  heated,  they  exhibit  fiery  detonation  accompanied  with  red 
vapours,  and  leave  metallio  silver.  When  the  pulverized  compound  has 
been  heated  for  1 8  hours  in  the  water-bath,  a  small  part  of  it  is  resolved 
into  cyanate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  powder  at  the  same 
time  cohering  together  in  a  mass  which  becomes  moist.  The  dilute 
aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  by  continued  boiling,  and  on  cooling, 
deposits  lon^  prisms  of  cyanate  of  silver  (comp.  p.  369).  But  the 
4Bnpernatant  liquid  still  contains  a  laige  quantity  of  the  undecomposed 
compound,  and  even  after  very  long  boiling,  the  conversion  of  the  silver^ 
.oxide  into  cyi^nat^  is  not  complete.     The  crystals  dls^oly^  without 
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decomposition  in  considerable  qnantities  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  or 
of  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  added  to  these  solutions  throws  down  part  of  the 
nrea;  oxalic  acid  produces  an  immediate  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver; 
alcoholic  soda-solution  forms,  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound, 
a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  blackens  when  boiled  with  water,  contains 
8S'94t  per  cent,  of  silver-oxide,  and  is  therefore,  perhaps,  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  5  At.  silver-oxide  with  2  At.  nrea  [or  3  At.  silver-oxide  with 
1  At.  urea.1  (Werther.) 

fi.  C*Ad*,0»-f  2(AgO,NO*).  The  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  urea, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  or  4  At.  nitrate  of  silver,  yields,  when  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  first  crystals  of  the  compound  a,  then  of  the  compound  /3, 
and  ultimately  of  pore  nitrate  of  silver.  The  crystals  of  /3  are  large, 
shining,  right  rhomoic  prisms.  Their  form  is  nearly  that  of  Fi^,  73,  but 
without  y-faoes,  and  with  the  p-face;  p  :a  =  127^;  p  :  t  =  US'"  36'; 
«  :  u  =  112^30'.  The  crystals  contain  no  water.  The  chemical  rela- 
tions resemble  those  of  a,  (Werther.) 

CrytidU  a.  Werther. 

OM?(fi 60    ....    26-09 

AgO    116    ....    50-43        49-63 

NO» „..       54     ....    23-48 

I      -  — -  - 

C>AdH)<,A«0,NO*  230    ....  100*00 

OryHaU  /9.  Werther. 

C2Ad»02  ^ 60  ....  16 

2  AgO 232  ....  581                       q,.,^ 

2  NO* 108  ....  27  f  ^^^* 

(?Ad«0»,2(AgO,NO»)   ........    400    ....  100 


D.  With  MetcUlic  Oxides^  Urea  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic 
oxide  from  its  acid  solution;  but  when  it  is  added  together  with  an 
alkali,  a  compound  of  the  metallic  oxide  with  nrea  is  often  precipitated. 
The  compound  with  silver-oxide  is  grey,  and  detonates  when  heated,  the 
silver  being  reduced.  (Prout,  amp.  Werther,  also  Liebig,  p.  374.) 

E.  Urea  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  ffr.  0*816,  and  in 
less  than  1  pt.  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
(Prout.)  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether;  but  according  to 
Hiinefeld  (J.  pr.  Chem,  7,  43),  it  dissolves  readily  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol;  hence  ether  does  not  precipitate  it  nrom  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. This  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  statement  made  by  0.  Henry, 
that  urea  is  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Urea  does  not  dissolve  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Pfaff,  Prout.)  IT  From  a  solution  containing  nrea  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  latter  separates,  in  successive  crystallisa- 
tions, accompanied  by  very  variable  quantities  of  urea  ^the  (quantity  has 
been  found  to  reach  as  high  as  41  per  cent.);  the  proanct  is,  however, 
a. mere  mixture,  not  a  de&iite  compound.  (Horaut,  i^,  J.  Fkafw^  18, 
411.)  IT 
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Copulated  Compoundi. 

1  Methyl-urea.    C*H«NW  =  C»H»,C*H*N»0*  =  C»{J^,}nH)». 

WuBTZ.  Compt.  rend.  32,  414;  Ann.  Pharm,  80,  346;  J.  jw.  Chem.  53, 
44;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  487;  Jahre^^er.  1S50,  384;  aee  also 
Memoirs  cited  at  the  head  of  Metkylamine,  p.  313. 

Aeetylrurea,  Methyl-Hamstoffy  Acetyl- ffamdqf. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  a  transformation  of  cyanate  of 
methjlamine  analagous  to  the  oonyersion  of  cjanate  of  ammonia  into 
common  area  (p.  365.)  1,  Cyanate  of  methyl  dissolyee  in  aqneons 
ammonia,  with  eyolution  of  heat,  and  the  solation,  when  eyaporated^ 
yields  crystals  of  methjl-nrea.  (Wnrtz,  Ann.  Pharm.  71 »  328): 

C«HK),C»NO  +  NH»  -  C<H«N«0». 

2.  When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  methjlamine  and  cyanate  of  potash 
are  mixed  and  eyaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
alcohol^  a  solution  is  obtained  which  likewise  yields  crystals  of  methyl* 
urea  on  eyaporation.  (Wurtz,  y.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  30,  460.) 

Properties.  Long  transparent  fonr-aided  prisms,  which  deliqaesoe  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral, 

Caiemlaium. 

4  0 ., 24  32-43 

6H ..•MM.M«.«.....»..M      6  8*11 

2  N 28  37-84 

2  0 16  21-62 


^'{cti*}^^  -"•    ^^    ^^'^ 

NUraJte.  C*H«N«0*,HO,NO*.  Precipitated  on  adding  nitric  acid  to 
a  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-urea.  Much  less 
soluble  than  the  base  itself. 


H  Dimethyl-urea.    CWN•0»=((?H«)^(?H*N»0»  =  C»|/Q,H^v,^^ 

WuRTZ.     Vvd.  Menwin  cited  on  page  376. 

This  compound  is  obtained — 1.  By  the  action  of  water  on  cjranate  of 
methyl.  (Ann.  Pharm.  71^  328): 

2(C?HH>,miO)  +  2H0  »  2C0»  +  C«H8N«0». 

2.  By  the  action  of  methylamine  on  cyanate  of  methyl.  (Ann.  Pharm^ 
80,  348): 

C»H»0,C«NO  +  C»H»N  -  CHPWO". 

Crystallizes  readily;  fuses  at  about  97°;  is  permanent  in  the  air;  may 
be  yolatilized  without  decomposition;  and  dissolyes  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol. 
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Caiculation, 

6  C 36  40-91 

8  H 8  9-09 

2  N 28  31-82 

2  O 16  18-18 

C«{(C,%)2}n*0»  88     100-00 

By  the  action  of  potash,  it  is   resolred  into  oarbonic   acid  and 
methjlamine: 

C'HSN'OS  +  2KO  +  2H0  -  2(KO,C03)  +  2C?H*N. 

With  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  salt  composed  of  C*H»N»OSHO,NO».  T 


Ureo-carbonic  Acid.    C*N»HH)«  =  C»Ad*0*,2C0». 

LiBBio.     (1846.)    Ann.  Pharm.  58,  260. 

The  crystallized  componnd  ether,  which  is  abundantly  deposited, 
together  with  nrethylane,  on  passing  cyanic  acid  yapour  into  alcohol  or 
ether,  contains  the  constituents  of  yinic  ether  and  of  hypothetically 
anhydrous  ureo-carbonic  acid;  so  that  its  formula  is  OH^0,C*N'H'0^ 
When  treated  with  baryt»-water  or  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  resolyed  into 
alcohol  and  a  ureo-carbonate  of  the  alkali.  These  salts  are  resolved  by 
the  slightest  heat  into  nrea^  carbonic  acid,  and  an  alkaline  carbonate* 
(Liebig): 

C*N»HK)«  «-  CWHH)»  +  2C0«. 


Ureo-carbonate  of  Methyl.    c?H»o,C*N«HK)». 

RicHABDsoN.    (1837.)    Ann.  Pharm.  2d,  138. 

When  cyanic  acid  yapour  eyolved  from  heated  cyanoric  acid  is  passed 
into  pure  wood-spirit,  a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals  of  this 
compound  is  quickly  formed;  they  must  be  repeatedly  washed  with 
water,  and  then  dried  at  100^.  When  heated,  they  yolatilixe  partly 
undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  methylene,  ammonia  [and  carbonic 
add  9]  and  cyanuric  acid,  which  remains  behind.     [Probably  thus : 

3((?HH),C<N'H>0»)  -  C«N»HH)«  +  3C»H*  +  3NH»  +  6C0».] 

The  crystals  heated  with  potash  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  corresponding  ethyl-compound.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
wood-spirit,  and  tucohol,  more  abundantly,  howeyer,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  solutions  do  not  redden  litmus.  (Richardson.) 


6  C 

2  N 

6  H 

36    ....    30-51 

28    ....     23-72 

6    ....      6*09 

Ridiardton. 
30-64 
23-65 
6«11 

6  O 

48    ....    40-68 

40*60 

118    ....  10000 

10000 
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t.  Stcondary  Nucleus.   CNH. 

Cyanogen,  (?N,  and  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  c>?H. 

Literature  for  Cyanogen,  Hydrocyanic  Add,  and  Metallic  Cyanides, 

SCHEELfi.     Opusc.  2,  148. 

Bebthollbt,  M^.  de  VAcad.  de  Sc.  d  Paris,  1787^  148;  also  CrdL  Ann. 

1795,  1,  70. 
RiCHTER.     N,  Gegenst,  der  Chemie,  11^  49. 
BucHOLZ.     A.  Gehl.  1,  406. 
Proust.     Hydrocyanio  acid.      Ann.  Ckim.  60,  185  and  225;  also  N, 

Gehl.  3,  549. 
F.  V.   Ittner.     BeUrdge  zur  Geckichte  der  Blausdure.     Freiburg  and 

Constanz^  1809. 
Gay-Lussac.     Ann.  Chim.  77,  128;  also  Sckw.  2,  204;  also  Gilb,  40, 
229.— ^nn.   Chim.  95,   136;   also  Schw.   IS,  1;   also  Gilb.  53,  1 
and  138. 
H.  Dayy.     Gilb.  54,  383. 
Vauquelin.     Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  9,  113;  ^koSckw.  25,  SO.-^Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  22,  132;  also  N.  Ir.  9,  1,  124. 
WoHLER.     Pogg.  3,  177. 

Johnston.     N.  Ed.  Phil.  J.  1, 75;  also  Schw.  56,  841. 
PoRRETT.    Cyanides.     Phil.  Trans.  1814,  527;  also  Schw.  17,  258;  aim 

Gilb.  53,  184;  also  N.  Tr.  3,  2,  422. 
Rammelsbero.     Cyanides.     Pogg.  38,  364;  42,  111. 
Ferd.  &  Edw.  Rogers.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  4,  91. 

History.  Prussian  blue  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1704  by 
Diesbach  &  Dippel,  in  Berlin.  Macquer  found  that  this  substance  by 
treatment  with  lime-water  was  resolyed  into  calx  of  iron  ^ferric  oxide) 
and  a  combustible  colouring  matter,  which  when  oombinea  with  potash 
converted  the  latter  xnUi  phlogUiticaXed  y^Xaj^  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium). 
Scheele,  in  1782,  succeeded  in  preparing  Prussic  or  Hydoeyanie  acid  in 
the  state  of  aqueous  solution  from  these  compounds,  and  in  distinguish- 
ing their  constituent  elements,  which  he  stated  to  be  ammonia,  a<»^q/*atr, 
and  phlogiston.  (Ammonia  is  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  acid  of  air  or 
carbonic  acid  +  phlogiston,  according  to  the  phlogistic  theory  then  pre- 
valent,: is  carbon.)  In  a  similar  manner,  BerthoUet,  in  1787,  described 
this  acid  in  the  terms  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  as  consisting  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. — Proust  and  Ittuer  discovered  many  of  its 
compounds.  The  latter,  in  1809,  first  obtained  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
from  cyanide  of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  he  re^rded  its  vapour 
as  a  permanent  gas.  (Jay-Lussac,  in  1811,  first  obtained  this  anhydrous 
acid  in  the  liquid  form,  and  in  1815,  determined  its  quantitative  con- 
stitution, discovered  and  examined  cyanogen,  and  thereby  gave  the 
principal  stimulus  to  the  discovery  of  many  allied  compounds. 

Cyanogen  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  nucleus.  It  has  a 
peculiar  tendency,  like  chlorine  and  other  inorganic  salt-radicals,  to  unite 
with  I  At.  hydrogen  or  metal,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  nuclei. 
A  nucleus,  to  be  converted  into  an  acid,  requires  the  addition  of  2,  4,  or 
more  atoms  of  oxygen ;  for  the  formation  of  cyanic  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
1  At.  hydrogen  is  required  in  addition  to  2  At.  oxygen. 
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The  following  aBSumption  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  reconcile  the  consti- 
tution of  cyanogen  with  the  nucleus-theory: — Cyanogen  belongs  to  the 
series  of  methylene,  C^H^  One  of  the  secondary  nuclei  derived  there* 
from  is  prussic  acid,  CNH;  and  if  from  this  the  H  be  abstracted,  there 
remains  cyanogen  (7N.  Cyanogen  is  then  an  imperfect  nucleus  of  the 
methylene  series,  and  forms  an  exception  to  Laurent's  law  (p.  19),  that  if 
from  any  nucleus,  hydrogen  be  abstracted  without  substitution,  the 
remaining  compound  must  belong  to  the  series  of  another  nucleus.  In 
accordance  with  this  assumption,  hydrocyanic  acid,  CNH,  the  nietallie 
cyanides  (such  as  CNK),  chloride  of  cyanogen,  C'NCl,  &c.,  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  nuclei  of  the  methylene-series,  and  cyanic  acid, 
C^NH,0',  as  the  acid  aldide  of  the  nucleus,  hydrocyanic  acid.  Consider- 
ing the  great  difference  of  character  between  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other 
organic  acids,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  former  should, 
according  to  this  view,  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  whereas  the  latter  are 
compounds  of  nuclei  with  oxygen.  The  similarity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
the  inorganic  hydrogen- acids  induces  the  supposition  that  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  compounds  of  1  At.  of  a  simple  ralt-radical  with  1  At.  of  a 
metal,  may  also  be  regarded  as  inorganic  nuclei,  around  which  oxygen 
and  other  elements  group  themselves  to  form  oxygen-salts,  &c. 

Cyanogen  is  therefore  analogous  to  formyf,  CH,  acetyl,  C^H',  and 
other  hypothetical  radicals  of  the  binary  theory;  which,  according  to  the 
nucleus-theory,  would  be  regarded  as  nuclei  from  which  1  At.  H  has 
been  withdrawn. 

According  to  the  suggestions  on  page  37,  respecting  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  methylene,  we  must  suppose  that  the  four  elementary 
atoms  which  constitute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  metallic  cyanides,  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  &o.,  form  square  tables,  two  of  the  diagonally  opposite  angles 
insisting  of  2  C.  When  1  At.  hydrogen,  metal,  chlorine,  &c.,  is  withdrawn 
from  these  compounds,  the  N-atom  in  the  residual  cyanogen  changes  its 
position,  placing  itself  in  the  middle  between  the  two  carbon  atoms.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  altered  arrangement  of  the  atoms  that 
cyanogen  does  not  easily  resume  the  abstracted  atom  of  hydrogen,  meta]> 
chlorine,  ^a,  the  restoration  being  for  the  most  part  effected  only  by 
substitution. 

Cyanogen.   CN. 

Cyan^  Blavstoff^  Cyanogene;  in  the  gaseous  form:  Cyanogen  gas, — 
Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1814. — Occurs  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic 
or  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  in  a  few  organic  bodies. 

Formation,  1 .  Nitrogen  gas  passed  over  charcoal  and  potash  at  a 
strong  red  heat  yields  cyanide  of  potassium. — When  nitrogen  is  passed 
over  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  pure  sugar- 
charcoal,  (which  is  free  from  nitrogen,)  contained  in  a  porcelain  tube  kept 
at  a  strong  red  heat — whereupon  carbonic  oxide  passes  off  at  first,  but 
afterwards  pure  nitrogen — a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  found 
in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  such  that  of  100  pts.  of  potash  used,  12  pts. 
are  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
sodium  similarly  formed  from  carbonate  of  soda  is  much  smaller.  (Fownes^ 
J,pr,  Chan.  26,  412.)— Erdmaun  &  Marchand  (/.  pr.  Chem.  26,  413) 
repeated    Fownes's  experiment  with  sugar-charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
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potash.     At  a  iDcnierate  red  heat,  no  cyanide  of  potaasinm  wa£  formed; 
at  a  temperature  at  which  potassiom-vapoor  was  carried  oyer  with  the 
carhonic  oxide  gas,  they  ohtained  only  a  donhtfal  trace;  but  on  usini^ 
carbonate  of  potash  which  contained  sulphate,  the  formation  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  was  evident. — IT  According  to  recent  conimnni* 
cations  by  Wobler,  {Jahrether.  1850,  350,  note,)  the  formation  of  cyanogen 
from  sugar-charcoal  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  established  beyond 
doubt;  the  essential  conditions  are,  that  the  temperature  be  high  enough 
to  reduce  potassium,  and  that  the  nitrogen  gas  be  red-hot. — According  to 
Rieken,  {Ann.  Fharm,  79,  77;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  750;  J,  pr.Chem.  54, 
133;  Instit.  1851,  382;  Jahregber.  1851,  377,)  carbonate  of  potash  inti- 
mately mixed  with  charcoal  obtained  from  the  purest  white  sugar,  and 
heated  in  a  current  of  nitrogen-gas,  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
reduce  potassium,  is  completely  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassium. 
In  one  experiment  the  conversion  was  so  complete,  that  the  concentrated 
solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  did  not  exhibit  the  least  effer- 
vescence with  acids.     When  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  antimonide  of 
potassium  (ignited  tartar-emetic)  and  charcoal  is  heated  to  full  redness  in 
a  current  of  nitrogen,  not  a  trace  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed, — a 
proof  that  this  formation  of  cyanogen  requires,  not  only  the  presence  of 
free  potassium,  but  at  the  same  time  a  temperature  high  enough  to  sepa- 
rate potassium  from  potash.     The  formation  of  cyanogen  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  sugar-charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  has  also  been  con- 
firmed by  Delbriiok  (Ann.  Fharm.  64,  296)  %. — The  following  experi^ 
ments  and  observations  are  less  conclusive,  as  they  were  nmde  with 
charcoal  containing  nitrogen,  and  therefore  the  nitrogen  required  to  form 
the  cyanogen  may  have  been  derived  merely  from  the  charcoal.  Nitrogen 
gas  passed  through  a  red-hot  mixture  of  wood-charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potash  yields  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  air  yields  less, 
bat  still  so  much  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  produced  from  20  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash  will  form    1    part   of  prussian  blue.     (Desfossea, 
•/*•  JPharm.  14,  260.)-— This  process  is  used  in  a  manufactory  at  Newcastle 
for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the  large  scale  {vid.  Cy<xMde 
of  Potasnum,) — A  liquid  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  observed  to  exude  from  the 
cracks  of  an  iron-smelting  furnace.  (Th.  Clark,  PhU.  Mag.  J.  10, 729;  also 
Pogg.  40, 315;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  11, 121.) — At  the  end  of  the  working  of  a 
blast-furnace  fed  with  wood-charcoal  and  the  hot-blast,  there  was  found 
at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  containing  metallic  iron^ 
lead,  and  a  saline  mass.     On  immersing  this  substance  in  water  and  lear- 
ing  it  for  a  month,  it  was  found  to  be  surrounded  with  a  pasty  mass 
smelling  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  mixed  with  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  likewise  containing  cjranide  of  potassium  and  cyanate, 
carbonate,  silicate  and  manganate  of  potash,  but  no  chlorine-compound. 
The  cyanate  of  potash  was  perhaps  formed  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
by  somewhat  free  access  of  air  during  the  fusion;  the  ferrocyanide  was 
probably  produced,  after  the  pouring  on  of  the  water,  from  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  the  iron  which  was  likewise  present.     It  appears  then 
that  the  nitrogen  required  to  form  the  cyanogen  was  supplied  from  the 
air.  (Zincen  &  Bromeis,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  246;  also  Poga.  56,  89.)     The 
nitrogen  might  just  as  well  be  derived  from  the  charcoal,  which  is  by  no 
means  free  from  that  element,  inasmuch  as  wood  contains  an  albuminoua 
substance.  (Gm.) — In  the  iron  furnace  of  Mariaioll  in  Stiria,  which  is 
constructed  with  closed  breast,  and  is  fed  with  hot  air  and  cbarooal. 
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Ojranide  of  potassium  is  produced  in  saoh  quantity  that  it  is  sent  into  the 
market  to  be  used  in  galvanic  gilding.  It  is  found  partly  at  the  light- 
hole  (an  aperture  from  which  the  gaseous  products  issue  and  are  set  on 
fire  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  illumination),  partly  in  the  pipes  through 
which  the  gases  pass.  From  the  light-hole  there  flows  a  white  salty 
which  solidifies  in  stalactitic  masses,  and  consists  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
iron,  carbide  of  iron,  and  charcoal;  the  same  salt  coloured  grey  by 
charcoal  is  also  deposited  above  the  light-hole.  In  the  tubes  which  convey 
the  pises  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  there  is  formed  (doubtless  by 
condensation  of  the  bluish  smoke  which  rises  from  the  furnace  when 
worked  by  the  hot- blast)  a  black  salt,  having  the  same  constitution, 
excepting  that  carbon  and  carbide  of  iron  predominate  in  it.  (Redten* 
bacher,  Ann,  Pharm,  47,  150.) — ^When  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  coke  or 
coal,  2  pts.  carbonate  of  potash  and  1  pt.  iron  filings  is  ignited  in  an 
open  vessel  exposed  to  the  air,  a  larger  quantity  of  metallic  cyanide  is 
obtained  than  when  an  animal  charcoal  rich  in  nitrogen  is  ignited  with 
iron  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  same  proportion  in  a  covered 
ressel.  In  this  case,  100  pts.  of  coke  yield  17*5  prussian  blue. 
(Thompson,  Athenamm;  also  J.  pr.  Chent.  26,  413.)  Berzelius  asks  with 
reason,  whether  the  nitrogen  may  not  have  proceeded  from  the  coal.— 
%  Marchand  finds  that  when  finely  pulverized  cast-iron  mixed  with 
potassium  is  ignited,  and  the  aqueous  extract  treated  with  ferroso-ferric 
sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  abundant  precipitate  of  prussian 
blue  is  formed.  This  effect  is  produced  in  even  a  higher  degree  with 
steel,  but  not  with  soft  iron,  or  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pure  iron* 
If  an  excess  of  potassium  be  used,  or  if  the  mixture  be  ignited  in  an  open 
vessel,  no  formation  of  cyanogen  takes  place.  The  finely  divided  iron 
remaining  after  the  reaction,  yielded  more  cyanogen  when  again  ignited 
with  potassium;  whence  Marchand  concludes  that  the  source  of  the 
nitrogen  is  not  in  the  iron  but  in  the  air;  in  confirmation  of  which  he 
finds  that  no  formation  of  cyanogen  takes  place  when  the  mixture  of 
iron  and  potassium  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  but  that  when  the  ignition  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
an  absorption  of  that  gas  is  apparent.  (Marchand,  J,  pr.  Chem,  49,  331; 
Ann.  Fkarm.  66,  245;  Chem.  Oaz.  1850,  301;  Jahresber.  1850,  324)  f . 

2.  Nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  when  they  act  upon 
organic  compounds,  even  if  the  latter  are  free  from  nitrogen,  frequently 
produce  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitre  and  2  pts.  purified  tartar  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  found  to  have  been  produced  after  the  deflagration  of  the  mass. 
(Guibourt,  J,  Pharm.  5,  58.)  Nitre,  with  excess  of  tartar  or  acetate  of 
potash,  yields  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Schindler,  Hepert.  31,  277.) 
Olefiant-gas,  OH%  mixed  with  access  of  nitric  oxide,  and  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  heated  spongy  platinum,  brings  that  metal  to  ^a  state 
of  intense  ignition,  and  yields  water,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  [probably  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt],  and  nitrogen  gas.  Spongy 
platinum,  when  cold,  does  not  act  upon  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  with 
excess  of  alcohol- vapour;  but  at  a  red  heat,  it  converts  the  mixture,  with 
deposition  of  charcoal,  into  water,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Vapour  of  nitrous  ether  (C^HH),NO^),  in  which 
spouffy  platinum  is  heated  to  400^,  yields  nitric  oxide  gas;  but  if  the 
metfll  be  heated  to  redness,  the  products  are  water,  hydrocyanate  of 
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ammonia^  carbonic  oxide,  marsli'gas,  and  charcoal.  (Knhlmann,  Aniu 
jFharm.  29,  284.)  A  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  w  likewise  produced  in 
the  combustion  of  gnn-cotton.  (Fordos  &  G^lis,  Compt  rend,  23,  382.) 

Very  many  organic  compounds,  both  azotized  and  non-azotized,  yield, 
when  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  distillate  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected,  the  nitrogen  required  for  its  forma- 
being  supplied  by  the  nitric  acid,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  organic 
body.  In  this  manner,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  ^m  the  following 
substances:  From  serum  of  blood,  in  large  quantity  (Fourcroy,  Syst.  dt$ 
eonnaiu.  ckim.  9, 91);  Sugar,  gum,  or  starch,  in  small  quantity  (Th6nard, 
TraitSf  tom.  4);  Alcohol,  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury 
(Gaulthier  de  Claubry,  J,  Pharm,  25,  764)  or  of  nitrous  ether,  whethef 
the  alcohol  be  heated  with  nitric  acid  (Dalpiaz,  N,  J,  Pharm.  5,  299)  or 
▼aponr  of  hyponitric  acid  be  passed  into  it  (Sobrero);  according  to 
Riegel  (Jakrh.  /.  Pharm.  20,  143;  Jahretber.  1850,  350),  the  formation 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  this  process  takes  place  only  when  the  distillation 
is  rapidly  conducted. — Fats  yield  a  tolerably  large  quantity  (B.  Derosne 
&  Chatin,  N.  J,  Pharm,  5,  240 ;  Sobrero). — Volatile  oils,  as  the  oils  of 
turpentine,  juniper,  lemon,  orange,  lavender,  valerian,  camomile,  and 
cloves,  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  more  in  proportion  as  they  harden  more 
quickly;  moreover,  colophony,  pine-resin,  mastic,  copal,  and  galbanum. 
(Sobrero.)  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  foimed,  together  with  ammonia, 
wh^n  the  following  vapours  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube:  Nitrons 
ether  (Thenard),  or  ether-vapour  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  or  nitrous  oxide 
gas  (which,  however,  produces  a  dangerous  explosion),  or  vapour  of  oil 
of  turpentine  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  gas.  (Sobrero,  N,  J,  Pharm.  2, 
211;  7,  448;  also  «/.  pr,  Chem,  36,  16.)  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  of 
several  compounds  of  silver-oxide  with  organic  substances,  yields,  when 
boiled,  a  floccnlent  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  whicn  disappears 
again  on  further  boiling;  the  less  hyponitric  acid  is  evolved  on  boiling, 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated.  (Liebig, 
Ann,  Pharm,  5,  285.)  IT  Nitric  oxide  gas  passed  over  the  compound  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  potassium  heated  to  redness,  forms  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.  (Delbriick,  Ann.  Pharm,  64,  296.)  IT 

3.  Certain  nitrogenized  compounds  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
distilled  with  chromate  of  potash  and  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  Such, 
according  to  Schlieper  {Ann.  Pharm.  59, 1 ),  is  the  case  with  gelatin;  also, 
according  to  Guckelberger,  with  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  {yid.  p.  127.) 

4.  Ammonia,  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  charcoal,  and  even 
with  graphite  or  carbonic  oxide  gas  at  a  red  heat,  yields  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over 
charcoal  strongly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  hydrocjranic  acid,  or  rather 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  passes  over  into  the  cooled  receiver.  (Clonet, 
Ann,  Vhim,  11,  30;  also  CreU.  Ann.  1796,  1,  45;  Bonjour,  J,  Polytechn. 
Cab.  3,  436;  also  Scher.  J.  2,  621;  Langlois,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  76,  HI; 
N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  1,117;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  36,  64;  also  J.  pr,  Chem. 
23,  232.)     In  this  case,  marsh-gas  is  formed  at  the  same  time: 

4  NH>  +  60  =  2(NH«,C2NH)  +  C«H\ 

(Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm.  38,  62.)  Ammoniacal  gas  likewise  yields 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  together 
with  carbonic  oxide.  (Kuhlmann): 

2NH»  +  2CO  -  NH»,C8NH  +  2H0. 
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A  led-hot  mixtare  of  charcoal  and  potash,  over  which  the  yapour  of 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  passed,  is  conyerted,  with  th^ 
utmost  ease,  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Desfosses,  «/.  Pharm,  14,  280; 
Kulhmann.)  On  introducing  into  the  lower  part  of  a  gun-barrel  closed 
at  the  bottom,  100  pts.  of  buck-horn,  and  above  that  a  mixture  of  50 
pts.  carbonate  of  potash,  and  25  pts.  charcoal,  and  heating  to  redness, 
first  the  mixture,  and  then  the  buck-horn,  the  mass,  when  cooled,  will 
yield,  with  iron-salts,  10  pts.  of  prussian  blue;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
1 00  pts.  of  buck-horn  be  mixed  with  50  pts.  of  carbonate  of  potasn  and 
then  ignited,  only  5*4  pts.  of  prussian  blue  will  be  obtained.  If  dried 
ox-blood  be  used  instead  of  the  buck-horn,  the  product  is  20  pts.  of 
prussian  blue  by  the  first  process,  and  11*7  pts.  by  the  second.  (Des- 
fosses.) — If  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  likewise 
contain  iron  filings,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  on  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  oyer  it.  When  the  ammoniacal  yapours  eyolyed  on 
igniting  1000  pts.  of  bones  in  an  iron  retort,  are  passed  oyer  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  iron  filings  saturated  with  concentrated  potash-ley,  and 
heated  to  redness,  0'86  pts.  of  prussian  blue  may  be  prepared  from  tli^ 
product.  (Jacquemyns,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Pky$.  7,  296;  also  Ann.  Phat-m. 
46,  236;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  80,  26.) 

When  an  excess  of  charcoal  is  ignited  in  a  retort  with  eal-ammoniac 
and  with  lime,  or  better  with  litharge  (because  the  litharge  does  not  drive 
out  the  ammonia  till  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  and  perhaps  also  the  excess 
of  it  oxidizes  2H  of  the  NH'),  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  rather  hydrocyanate 
of  ammonia,  distils  over  ( Vanquelin,  Scher,  J,  2,  626;  Bucholz,  Schrader, 
Scher,  J,  628  and  631 ;  Ittner.)  Sal-ammoniac  ignited  with  charcoal  or 
graphite  and  carbonate  of  potash,  produces  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Scheele.)  In  like  manner,  a  very  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  obtained  by  igniting  1  pt.  of  sal-ammoniac  with  8  pts.  of  crude 
tartar  [which,  however,  contains  nitrogenous  ferment].  (Dive,  J.  Pharm. 
7,  487.}  IT  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases,  or  one  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
over  heated  potassium;  also  by  fusing  potassium  with  lumps  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  (Delbriick.^  IT 

Formiate  of  ammonia  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
water.  (Dobereiner,  p.  276.) 

5.  All  nitrogenous  organic  compounds,  and  likewise  the  azotized 
charcoal  obtained  from  them,  yield  large  quantities  of  metallic  cyanide, 
when  ignited  with  a  fixed  alkali.  In  this  case,  while  part  of  the  carbon 
abstracts  oxygen  from  the  alkali,  2C  and  IN  from  the  organic  substance 
unite  with  the  metal  thus  freed  of  the  oxygen. — On  this  reaction  is  founded 
the  preparation  of  cyanogen-compounds  on  the  large  scale,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds  by  igniting 
them  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  with  potassium,  (pp.  139  and  147.)  In 
manufactories  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  is  the  same,  whether  the  entire  nitro- 
genous compound  be  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash,  or  only  the  char- 
coal obtained  by  igniting  it  gently  in  a  close  vessel.  The  contrary  result 
might  at  first  be  expected,  seeing  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
evolved  from  the  entire  compound,  and  this  ammonia,  according  to  (4) 
(tupra),  is  also  capable  of  forming  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  ammonia 
is  evolved  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which  it  can  form  cyanide 
of  jpotassium  with  charcoal  and  potash.  The  proportion  of  cyanide  of 
sooium  obtained  by  igniting  carbonate  of  soda  with  nitrogenous  matters, 
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18  mncli  less  than  tliat  of  eymnide  of  potaasiom  obtuned  with  earhoiiate 
of  potaaL  (Dedbesee,  J.  Fharm.  14,  280.) 

Frvpaarotion,  a.  Au  Gcu*  1.  Cjanide  of  mermuryy  previouslj  well 
dried  in  the  water-bath,  is  heated  to  commencing  rednett  in  a  tube  or 
small  retort,  and  the  ffas  collected  over  mercury.  (Gay-Laasae.) — The 
mercoiy  Tolatilizea  and  condenses  in  the  colder  part  of  the  apparatus;  a 
small  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  couTcrted  into  paraeyanogen^  and 
remains  in  the  retort^  in  the  form  of  a  brown,  loosely  coherent  mass. — In 
presence  of  moisture,  a  large  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  ammonia^  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  H.  Dav^ 
purifies  the  gas  from  admixed  hydrocyanic  acid  yapour  by  agitating  it 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

2.  The  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  retort  an 
intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  (1  At.)  of  perfectly  dried  ferrocyanide  of 
poftasBsinm  and  3  pta.  (1  At.)  of  corrosire  sublimate: 

2KCj,FeC7  +  2HgCl  »  2KC1  +  FeCy  -f  2Hg  +  2Cj. 

Cyanogen  is  then  eTolved,  mixed  with  yapour  of  mercury,  and  there 
renuuns  a  dark-coloured  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of 
iron.  (Kemp,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  22,  179;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  48,  100;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  63.) 

1  At.  sulphate  of  copper  might  also  be  mixed  with  1  At.  cyanide  of 
potassium,  with  addition  of  water,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  in  a  gas-generating  apparatus;  in  this  case,  half  the  cyanogen  present 
would  be  giyen  off.  But  the  gas  thus  obtained  is  apt  to  be  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid,  proceeding  from  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  potash  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassiuiiL 

The  mode  of  obtaining  cyanogen  recommended  by  Kolb  {Jakrb.  d.  ftr.  Pharm,  10» 
31 1),  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  bisulphate  of 
potash,  yields,  as  shown  by  Harzen-Mttller  {Ann,  Pkarm,  58,  102),  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  add,  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  but  no  cyanogen,  and  is  here  menti<med 
Dcrely  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  one  from  being  misled  by  it. 

6.  A»  Liquid.  1.  When  cyanide  of  mercuiy  is  heated  in  the  longer 
arm  of  a  strong  tube,  bent  and  sealed  (I.,  286,  287),  the  cyanogen  con- 
denses in  the  shorter  arm,  which  should  be  kept  cold.  (H.  Davy  &  Faia* 
day,  PhU,  Trant.  1823,  196.) — 2.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  through  a  tube 
cooled  to  a  temperature  between  —25°  and  —30%  liquefies  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  46,  101.) 

Properties.  Liquid  cyanogen  freezes  at  a  few  degrees  below  —  ?0% 
forming  a  radiated,  icy  mass.  (Buneen.)  Frozen  cyanogen  is  transparent, 
crystalline,  apparently  of  the  same  aensity  as  tne  liquid,  and  melts  at 
-34-4°.  (Faraday,  N.  Bibl.  univ,  59,  162.) 

Liquid  cyanogen  is  tninspareut,  colourless,  and  very  mobile.  (H.  Dayy 
ft  FaradayJ  Sp.  gr.  at  17*2°  =  0866.  (Faraday.)  Refracting  power 
=  1*316.  (brewster.)  Does  not  conduct  the  electricity  generated  by  a 
battery  of  300  pairs.  (Kemp.) 

TViMtoM  qf  Cyanogen  expreued  m  Atmoepheret, 
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According  to  Niemann^  the  tension  at  12*5  is  equal  to  4  atmospheres. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  solid  and  liquid  cyanogen  (therefore  at 
—  34*4°)  does  not  exert  a  tension  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  cyanogen  evaporates  into  the  air^  an  effect  which  takes  place 
Quietly  on  opening  the  containing  ressel^  the  remaining  portion  does  not 
ureexe.  (Faraday.) 

Cyanogen  gas  is  colourless,  sp.  gr.  =  1*8064  (Gay-Lussac);  1*80395. 
(Thomson.)  Refractinir  power  (md.  I.  05.)  Its  odour  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  at  the  same  time  very  pungent ;  in  large 
quantity  it  is  probably  poisonous.     Combustible. 

Calculation,  according  to  Gay-LoBsac.  Vol.         Density. 

2  C   12     ....     4615  Carbon.Tapoiur....     2     ....     0*8320 

N   14     ....     63*85  Nitrogen.gas    ....     1     ....     0  9706 

C*N  26     ....  10000  Cyanogen-gas  ....     1     ....     1*8026 

DecomposUioiu,  1.  A  succession  of  electric  sparks  converts  1  vol. 
cyanogen  gas  into  1  vol.  nitrogen,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  (H.  Davy.) 
—Cyanogen  gas,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  undergoes  no  alteration  by  the 
passage  of  electric  sparks.  It  may  be  passed  without  decomposition, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  hydrogen,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
either  empty  or  filled  with  copper,  gold,  or  platinum.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

2.  The  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  carmine-coloured 
flame:  1  vol.  cyanogen  gas,  mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  electric  spark,  explodes  violently,  with  sufficient  force,  indeed, 
to  break  strong  tubes,  consuming  2  vol,  oxygen,  and  forming  2  vol.  car- 
bonic acid  and  1  vol.  nitrogen,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains 
unaltered.  (Gfay-Lussac.) — Cold  spongy  platinum  exerts  no  action  on  a 
mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen;  but  hot  spongy  platinum  becomes 
ignited,  and  forms  carbonic  acio.  (Wdhler.)  When  cyanogen  gas  mixing 
with  air  flows  through  a  heated  platinum  spiral  (II.,  46),  yellow  nitrous 
vapours  are  product.  (H.  Davy.) — Spongy  platinum  heated  to  291°  in 
a  retort  filled  with  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  does  not  act  upon 
it;  the  action  not  beginning,  indeed,  till  the  heat  becomes  strong  enough 
to  soften  glass.  (W.  Henry.) — Cold  platinum-balls  (II.,  26)  do  not  act 
npon  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  cyanogen  gas  and  1  vol.  detonating  gas  con- 
tained in  a  tube  over  mercury.  With  2  vol.  detonating  gas,  a  slight 
condensation  is  apparent;  with  a  larger  quantity,  a  greater  condensation; 
no  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  produced,  but  the  tuoe  becomes  covered 
with  a  brownish  substance  which  has  an  empyreumatic,  animal  odour,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash. 
(W.  Henry.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  detonating  gas  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  1  vol.  cyanogen  and  2  vol.  oxygen,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  present  is  sufficient  for  complete  combustion,  the  spongy  platinum 
immediately  causes  condensation,  if  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  mixture 
amounts  to  more  than  the  cyanogen,  nitrous  vapours  Iteing  formed,  and 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  produced  from  1  vol.  cyanogen.  (W.  Heniy,  Ann. 
Phil.  25,  419.)— The  so-called  oxidized  sulphide  of  pktinum  (VI.,  288) 
absorbs  cyanogen  gas,  producing  great  development  of  heat.  (Dobereiner.) 
Cyanogen  gas  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  oxide  of  copper^ 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2  voL  carbonic  acid  and  1  vol.  nitrogen. 
(Ghiy-Lussac.) 

3.  Chlorine  g<u  does  not  act  upon  cyanogen,  even  in  sunshine,  if 
both  gases  be  perfectly  dry;  but  if  the  gaseous  mixture  is  moist,  there  is 
produced,  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  a  yellow  oil,  which  appears  to  be  a 
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miztare  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  chk)ride  of  nitrogen,  and  often  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  a  white  solid  sabetance^  haying  an  aromatic 
odoar,  insoluble  in  water,  and  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Semllas,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  So,  299.) — 4.  Hypochlorons  acid  gas 
slowly  decomposes  cyanogen  gas,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen;  aqueous  hypo* 
chlorous  acid  in  contact  with  cyanogen  gas,  giyes  off  the  four  gajses  with 
efferyescence,  the  liquid  afterwards  containing  hydrochloric  and  cyanic 
acid,  and  being  coyered  with  an  oily  mixture  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  and 
chloride  of  nitrogen.  (Balard.)— 5.  Cyanogen  gas  in  contact  with  manganic 
sulphate  is  resolyed  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  (Berzelius,  Lekrb,) 

6.  The  aqueoiLS  solution  of  cyanogen,  which   is  colourless  at  first, 
becomes  yellow  in  a  few  days,  and  then  brown;  deposits  brown  flakes  of 
azulmic  acid;  loses  its  pungent  odour,  and  acquires  that  of  hydrocyanic 
acid;  ultimately  contains  in  solution  carbonic  acid,    hydrocyanic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea,  instead  of  cyanogen,  and  sometimes 
also  deposits  peculiar  crystals.  Vauquelin  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  9,  113;  also 
Sckw.  25,  50;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  132;  also  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  124)  long 
ago  found  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  in  the  decomposed 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen,  and  likewise  obtained  crystals  of  various 
kinds,  which  appear  to  haye  been  partly  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  am* 
monia  and  urea,  and  partly  a  peculiar  decomposition-product,  requiring 
further  inyestigation.     The  latter  were  orange-yellow,  transparent,  arbo- 
rescent,  inodorous,   and  tasteless;  when   heated  they  gave  off  water, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  yielded  a  white  sublimate,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  same  substance  in  the  anhydrous  state;  they  volati- 
lized on  red-hot  coals,  giving  off  a  white  fume  and  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour,  and  leaving  a  very  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  and  were  not 
soluble  either  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids  or  potash- ley.     These  insoluble 
crystals  were  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen,  which 
had  been  left  to  itself  in  the  winter  for  some  months. — Wohler  {Pogg* 
1 5,  627)  first  pointed  out  the  presence  of  urea  in  decomposed  aqueous 
cyanogen;  obtained  it  in  abundance  by  repeatedly  saturating  the  decom- 
posed liquid  with  fresh  cyanogen;  and  found  associated  with  it  two  other 
crystallizable  substances,  one  of  which  was  an  ammoniacal  salt  [oxalate^]. 
•^According  to  Pelouze  &  Richardson,  {Ann,  Pharm,  26,  63.)  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanogen,  left  to  itself  in  the  light,  till  the  odour  of  cyanogen 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  yields,  after  filtration  from  the  brown  precipitate 
of  aznlmic  acid,  a  yellowish,  neutral  liquid,  which  smells  strongly  of 
hydrocyanic  acid;  gives  off  a   large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  when 
boiled;   then,  on   further  evaporation,    evolves  hydrocyanic    acid   and 
ammonia,  and  leaves  a  dry,   pale  yellow  residue,  from  which  alcohol 
extracts  urea,  leaving  about  an  equal  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  un- 
dissolved. (Vauquelin's  insoluble  crystals  were  not  found.)  Since,  accord- 
ing to  Pelouze  &   Richardson,    azulmic    acid=G^N^H^O^    therefore=: 
4Cy  +  4Aq.,  it  may  pass  over  before  the  commencement  of  the  decompo- 
sition which  their  equation  expresses;  in  that  case  the  equation  is  as 
follows : 

7C«N  +  14H0  =  400*  +  SC^NH  +  NH»  +  NH*0,CO»  +  C»N«H*0», 

liydroCTaiiio  oxalate  of  urea, 

acid.  ammonia. 

[More  simple  relations  are  given  by  the  following  equation : 

lOCN  +  20HO  »  4COS  +  4C«NH  +  C^IPO^  +  2NIP  +  2C?N'H*0». 

oxalic  add.  urea. 
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In  the  action  of  aqneous  ammonia  upon  cyanogen  (p.  388),  the  decom- 
position which  takes  place  is, 

6C^  +  12H0  =  2C«NH  +  C*WCfi  +  2C2N2H*0». 

oxalic  add.  urea. 

But  since,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  by  pure  water,  2  At. 
ammonia  must  be  produced  to  saturate  1  At.  of  the  bi basic  oxalic 
acid,  4  more  atoms  of  CN,  together  with  8  more  At.  HO,  are  resolved  into 
2NH»  +  4CO*-h2C»NH;  and  these  two  equations  of  6C»N -h  1 2H0  and 
4C*N  +  8HO  together  make  up  the  above  equation  of  10C»N  +  20HO. 
(Gm.)] — At  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  this  reaction  two 
different  transformations  of  cyanogen  go  on  together,  the  one  consisting 
in  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  cyanogen  into  azulmic  acid  by  assump- 
tion of  water,  the  other  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rest  of  the  cyanogen, 
together  with  water,  into  the  above-mentioned  products. 

Cyanogen  absorbed  by  alcohol  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  is  absorbed  by  water,  more  slowly,  however,  in  proporti6n 
as  the  alcohol  contains  less  water,  inasmuch  as  the  water  contributes  to 
the  decomposition. — Ether,  saturated  with  cyanogen,  remains  unaltered. 
(Vauquelin.^ — Even  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol,  or  ether,  saturated 
with  perfectly  dry  cyanogen  gas,  exhibits  the  same  decomposition  as  the 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen ;  after  the  lapse  of  8  months,  a  brown-black 
substance  is  found  to  be  deposited;  the  cyanogen -odour  of  the  liquid  is 
exchanged  for  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  solution  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  urea,  together  with  the  other  products  mentioned  by  Pelouze 
&  Richardson.  The  decomposition  goes  on  more  slowly  in  well-stopped 
bottles  than  in  vessels  which  are  frequently  opened,  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  action  is  accelerated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  the 
liquid  be  continually  saturated  with  fresh  cyanogen  as  fast  as  it  is  decom- 
posed, a  large  quantity  of  urea  is  obtained,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  cyanogen  is  required  to  decompose  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  (Mar- 
chand,  J,  pr.  Chem,  18,  104.) 

7.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  over  red-hot  carbonate  of  potash  forms  with 
it  a  fused  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash,  the 
action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Aqueous  soltUums  of  the  fixed  alkalis  absorb  cyanogen  gas  abundantly, 
and  form  first  a  yellow,  then  a  dark-brown  liquid,  containing  a  metallic 
cyanide,  an  alkaline  cyanate,  and  an  alkaline  azulmate.  Part  of  the 
cyanogen  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  azulmic 
acid,  while  the  remainder  produces  the  two  potassium-compounds  : 

2C2N  +  2KO  »  CNK  •*-  C»NK,0». 

The  liquid  treated  with  baryta- water  neither  forms  a  precipitate  which 
would  indicate  carbonic  acic{,  nor  gives  off  ammonia;  but  when  the  solu- 
tion is  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  these  two  substances  make  their 
appearance  (Gay-Lussac);  for,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  they  are  im- 
mediately formed  from  the  cyanic  acid  which  is  set  free.  ( Wohler.) 
Vauquehn  found  indeed  that  potash,  saturated  with  cyanogen,  evolved 
ammonia  per  se,  the  ammonia  being  perceptible  by  its  odour  and  its 
effect  on  reddened  litmus-paper;  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potash. 

Mercuric  oxide  acts  like  the  alkalis  on  aqueous  cyanogen.  The 
solution  loses  its  odonr,  browns  the  undissolved  mercuric  oxide  by  depo- 
sition of  azulmic  acid,  and  forms  a  liquid  which  gives  off  carbonate  of 
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ammonift  when  heated,  and  on  erapoTation  yields  crystals  of  cyanide  of 
mercury,  and  of  another  compound,  which  is  perhaps  mercuric  cyanate. 
The  last-mentioned  crystals  are  transparent  four-sided  tables,  often 
with  truncated  edges;  they  fuse  and  volatilize  on  red-hot  coals,  without 
decrepitation;  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  [proceeding  from  admixed  cyanide 
of  mercury?]  when  treated  with  hyarochlorio  acid;  and  dissolve  in 
water  more  readily  than  cyanide  of  mercury,  forming  a  solution  which 
does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  potash.  (Vauquelin.)  Hydrated 
ferrous  oxide  also  destroys  the  odour  of  aqueous  cyanogen,  assuming  a 
brown,  and  afterwards  a  dark-sreen  colour;  and,  after  being  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  only 
a  small  portion  of  prussian  blue;  the  filtrate,  when  distilled,  gives  off 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate. 
(Vauquelin.) 

8.  Aqueous  amtrumia  absorbs  cyanogen  very  abundantly,  and  is 
decomposed  together  with  it,  yielding  a  brown  liquid,  which,  besides 
ammonia,  contains  azulmic,  hydrocyanic  and  oxalic  acid,  and  urea. 
(Wohler,  P(tgg,  3,  177;  12;  253.)— Part  of  the  azulmic  acid  is  deposited 
from  the  liquid  spontaneously,  the  rest  on  evaporation.  The  oxalic  acid 
may  be  precipitated  by  lime-water;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
lime-precipitate,  yields  crystals  of  urea,  requiring  purification.  (Wohler.) 
Neglecting  the  azulmic  acid,  which  is  x(Cy  +  HO),  the  reaction  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

6C«N  +  12HO  =  2C«N«H*02  +  C*H«0«  +  2C»NH. 

urea.  oxalic         hydrocvanie 

acid.  add. 

9.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  over  red-hot  iron  is  converted  into  nitrogen 

Eis,  the  iron  becoming  brittle  and  acquiring  a  coating  of  charcoal.  (Gay- 
assac.)  The  solution  in  acids  of  the  iron  thus  altered  appears  to  contain 
ammonia;  the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  undissolved,  is  partially 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  ignited  with  potash  yields  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Duflos,  Br.  Arch.  22,  282.) 

Aqueous  cyanogen  agitated  with  iron  filings  and  then  set  aside,  com- 
completely  loses  its  odour  in  24  hours,  then  becomes  yellowish  green, 
afterwards  dark  brown,  and  acquires  a  pungent,  slightly  inky  taste.  If 
the  liquid  be  filtered  after  it  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  odour,  but 
before  it  has  acquired  any  colour,  it  is  found  to  be  rich  in  iron,  and  is 
coloured  violet  by  tincture  of  galls;  on  being  mixed  first  with  potash  and 
then  with  an  acid,  it  yields  prussian  blue;  when  left  to  itself,  it  deposits 
all  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  salt  (which  is  turned  blue  by  sul* 
phuric  acid),  whilst  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  the  principal  substance 
that  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  If  the  liquid  be  not  filtered  from 
the  iron-filings  till  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  filtrate,  when 
mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  becomes  first  earmino-coloured  and  then 
purple;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  deposits  delicate  needles,  having  a 
pungent  taste  [urea  ?];  and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 
oxide,  which  could  not  be  detected  in  the  filtrate  by  reagents.  The  iron- 
filings  on  the  filter  are  brown,  and  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid^ 
leave  a  residue  of  prussian  blue.  (Vauquelin.) 

Combinations,  a.  With  Water.  Liquid  cyanogen  does  not  mix  per> 
eeptibly  with  water,  but  the  water  turns  brown  in  a  few  days  from  de- 
composition of  the  cyanogen.  (H.  Davy  &  Faraday.)—!  vol.  water  at 
SO^  gradually  absorbs  4*5  vol.  cyanogen  gas,  thereby  acquiring  a  very 
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pungent  taste  and  odour.  (Gay-Lussac.) — The  redness,  disappearing  on 
the  application  of  heat,  which  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper,  Gay-Lussac  is 
inclined  to  attribute  to  carbonic  acid  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the 
cyanogen.     For  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  aqueous  cyanogen,  vid.  pp.  387,  388. 

b.  With  Hydrogen y  forming  hydrocyanic  acid. — c.  With  Hydrogen 
and  Oxygen  forming  cyanic  acid. — a.  With  Phosphorus  ? — e.  With  Sulphur 
and  Hydrogen^  in  various  proportions,  forming  hydrosulphocyanic  acid, 
hydropersttlphoc3ranic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanogen,  &c. — /.  With  Iodine, 
Jaromine,  and  Chlorine^  forming  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
— g.  With  Nitrogen? — A.  With  Mefals,  forming  cyanides,  which  in  pre- 
sence  of  water  may  be  regarded  as  hydrocyanates. 

i.  Cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  to  a  certain  extent  by  ether,  alcohol, 
volatile  oils,  and  a  few  other  organic  liquids. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.    c«NH=HCy. 

For  Literature  and  History,  vid,  pp.  377,  378. 

Prussic  Acid,  Blausaure,  Berlinerhlausaure,  zootische  Saure,  Hydra^ 
cyan,  Hydrocyansdure,  Acide  prtusique,  Acide  hycrocyanique,  Acide 
cyanhydrique,  Acidum  borussicum. 

The  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and 
quinces, — the  blossoms  of  the  peach,  sloe,  and  mountain-ash, — the  leaves 
of  the  peach,  cherry-laurel,  and  Portugal  laurel, — the  young  branches  of 
the  peach, — the  stem-bark  of  the  Portugal  laurel  and  mountain-ash,  and 
the  roots  of  the  last-named  tree, — when  soaked  in  water  and  distilled 
after  a  while,  yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with  a  volatile  oil  (bitter 
almond  oil).  (Bohm,  Schw.  J.  10,  126;  Schrader,  A.  Gehl.  1,  392;  also 
GUb.  13,  503;  Bucholz,  A.  Gehl.  1,  83;  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  45,  206; 
also  A.  Gehl,  1,  78;  also  Crell.  Ann,  1803,  59;  Bergemann,  Schw.  4, 
346;  Stockmann,  N.  Tr,  14,  1,  240,  auince  kernels;  Grassnianu,  Repert. 
27,  238;  mountain-ash.) — The  juice  ot  the  root  of  Jatropha  Manihot  also 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid  when  distilled.  (0.  Henry  and  Boutron-Char- 
lard. — But  it  is  only  in  the  moister  of  these  vegetable  substances  that 
the  acid  or  any  portion  of  it  exists  ready  formed;  the  greater  quantity 
is  produced  during  the  immersion  in  cold  water,  the  amygdalin  contained 
in  the  plants  being  then  resolved,  by  the  action  of  the  emulsin  which 
is  also  contained  in  them  and  acts  as  a  ferment,  into  grape-sugar,  bitter 
almond  oil,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  last  two  substances  passing  over  in 
the  distillation.  (Kobiquet,  Liebig,  Wohler.) 

If  The  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Guibourt,  {N.  J.  Fharm.  15, 
276,)  with  regard  to  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  now  also  by 
Lepage,  (N,  J,  Phartn,  15,  274,)  although  from  earlier  experiments 
(J.  Chim.  mSd.  [3]  4,  365)  he  was  led  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 
Winckler  {Jahrb.  pr,  Pharm,  22,  89)  maintains  that  bitter-almond  oil 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid  does  really  exist  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel,  small  indeed  in  quantity,  and  varying  with  the  anantity 
of  water  which  they  contain;  but  it  disappears  completely  wnen  the 
leaves  are  dried.  Similarly  with  the  leaves  of  Frunuf  Padtu  and 
Amygdalus  Fersica.  ^ 

Formation,  Several  modes  of  formation  have  already  been  given  in 
speaking  of  cyan^en. — 2.  In  various  decompositions  of  cyanogen  and 
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its  other  compounds. — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  fulminates.— 4.  In  the 
decomposition  of  fonniate  of  ammonia  (p.  276). — 5.  In  the  deoompo- 
eition  of  amygdalin. 

Preparation,  A.  In  the  aqueauB  state. — a.  From  hydraUd  ferro- 
cyanide  of  PotoMium,  This  salt,  which  may  be  regarded  as  2KCy,FeCjy 
dHO,  is  decomposed  when  heated  abore  100^  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  c3ranogen  passes  over  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whilst  a  yellowish  white  powder,  KCy,  2FeCy,  is 
precipitated,  and  the  residual  liquid  contains  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
best  proportion  is  2  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  6  At.  sulphuric  acid, 
therefore  2  .  211*4  pts.  (=422-8  pts.)  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to 
6  .  49'  (=294  pts.)  oil  of  vitriol  (diluted  with  any  conyenient  quantity 
of  water), — therefore  nearly  10  pts.  of  the  ferrocyanide  to  7  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol.  (Everitt,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  6,  97): 

2(2KCy,FcCy,3HO)  +  6S0»  «  3HCy  +  KC7,2FeCy  +  3(KO,2SO^  +  3HO. 

According  to  this  calculation,  422*4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield 
3  *  27  (=^1)  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid  (in  the  anhydrous  state);  or  100  pts. 
ferrocyauiile  yield  19*16  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid.  Geiger  obtained  by 
experiment  17  07,  and  Wackenroder  17*26. — A  larger  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  act  further  on  the  precipitated  KCy,2FeCy,  and 
cannot  therefore  lead  to  a  more  abundant  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid; 
on  the  contrary,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  up  by  the  potash,  it  decom- 
poses part  of  the  liberated  hydb-ocyanic  acid  into  ammonia  and  formic 
acid,  and  consequently  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  distils  over  is  smaller 
in  quantity  and  contaminated  with  formic  acid.  It  is  better  indeed  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one-half  (3*5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to 
10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  so  that  monosulphate  of  potash  may 
be  formed  instead  of  bisulphate;  as,  however,  the  monosulphate  is  but 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  therefore  deposited  in  the  cyystalline  form  during 
the  distillation,  it  increases  the  percussive  ebullition  caused  by  the  white 
crystalline  powder,  so  that  drops  of  the  mixture  are  often  thrown  up,  and 
mix  with  the  distillate.  Hence  it  is  good  to  throw  a  few  clippings  of 
platinum-foil  into  the  mixture.  (I.  276.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  goes  over  in  the  beginning 
of  the  distillation  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°;  and  when  the 
residua]  liquid  attains  a  higher  temperature,  the  water  follows,  containing 
but  little  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  good  condensing  apparatus  is  therefore 
necessary;  otherwise  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  passes  over  at  first — 
since  its  boiling  point  is  not  above  27°,  will  for  the  roost  part  escape  in 
vapour  together  with  the  air  of  the  apparatus.  Water  in  the  receiver  like- 
wise tends  to  prevent  this  loss. — It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  residue 
down  to  drimess;  it  is  sufficient  indeed  to  distil  off  from  ^to  }  of  the 
liquid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  present. 

The  sulphuric  acid  used  is  common  English  oil  of  vitriol,  free  from 
nitric  acid.  There  is  no  advantage  in  distilling  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  phosphoric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid;  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  strength  of  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  variable,  it  is  leas 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  required  than  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dissolve  the  ferrocyanide  in  water  before  adding 
the  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  the  water  as  the  distillation 
goes  on. 

The  distillatory  apparatus  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  any 
portion  of  the  mixture  from  spirting  over — to  contain  but  little  air^  inas- 
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loach  as  the  air  in  escaping  always  carries  hydrocyanic  acid  raponr  with 
it — and  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  cooling  sarfJEMC. 

If  the  distillate  should  become  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potash 
and  Prussian  blue  by  spirting,  it  must  be  carefully  rectified  over  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  an 
apparatus  affording  ready  means  of  condensation.  This  however  occasions 
loss  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  rectified  acid  is  much  more  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  (Kemmerich,  Br,  Arch.  12,  92  ;  Duflos, 
Kadn,  Arch.  14,  114.) 

The  following  mode  of  conducting  the  process  may  be  depended 
upon  for  giving  satisfactory  results:  10  parts  of  coarsely  pounded  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  are  introduced  into  a  flask,  together  with  a  cooled 
mixture  of  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  between  30  and  40  of  water,  and  a 
few  clippings  of  platinum;  and  the  bent  tube  h  {App,  51)  is  fitted  into 
the  flask,  its  shorter  arm,  which  is  not  quite  upright,  being  blown  out  to  a 
bulb  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  contamination  of  the  distillate  by 
matter  spirting  up  from  the  flask,  and  its  longer  arm,  which  is  3  feet 
long  and  descends  gradually,  being  covered  with  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
paper,  kept  constantly  wet  by  means  of  the  dropping  bottle.  {App,  36.) 
The  end  of  this  long  arm  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  into  the  neck  of  a 
tubulated  receiver  c,  (App,  51,)  which,  if  very  strong  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  to  be  obtained,  must  be  empty  and  surrounded  with  ice,  but  in  the 
contrary  case  must  contain  water  and  be  surrounded  with  ice  or  with 
cold  water.  In  either  case,  a  Welter's  safety-tube  is  fitted  into  the 
tubulus  of  the  receiver  to  convey  the  escaping  air  into  a  long-necked 
flask  containing  water,  which  retains  the  rest  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  distillation  is  continued  till  the  residue  is  rednceci  to  one-fourth  of 
the  original  quantity,  and  in  this  manner,  the  acid  is  obtained  with  scarcely 
any  loss,  even  in  summer.  (Gm.) 

The  following  are  other  modifications  of  the  process: 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3*75  oil  of  vitriol  and  40  water, 
distilled  till  10  pts.  of  distillate  are  obtained.  (Scheele.)  If  no  hydro- 
cyanic acid  were  lost,  the  distillate  should  by  calculation  contain  19*16 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  10  water. 
(Ittner.)  The  same  strength,  provided  the  distillation  be  carried  nearly 
to  dryness. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  40  pts.  of  warm  water; 
8*9  oil  of  vitriol  [too  much]  mixed  with  19  water;  in  the  receiver,  20 
parts  of  water,  distilled  till  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  amounts  to  60  pts. 
(Giese,  JScher,  Ann.  2,  337.)  Should  contain  3*27  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  40  pts.  of  hot  water; 
mixed  with  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  water,  and  distilled  in  the  chloride 
of  calcium  bath  from  a  retort  having  its  neck  slightly  inclined  upwards, 
and  connected  with  a  Liebig*s  condensing  tube,  (I.  288,)  which  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  narrow-necked  cylinder,  containing  50  pts.  of  cold 
water.  The  mixture  is  distilled  till  the  50  pts.  water  are  increased  to  95 
(Oeiger  &  Hess,  Ann.  Fharm,  3,318.)  FAccording  to  calculation,  this 
acid  should  contain  2*06  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  pmssio  acid.l 

10  pts.  pulverised  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  12  oil  of  vitriol  [too 
much]  mixed  with  20  water;  72  water  m  the  receiver;  16  pts.  distilled 
over,  so  that  the  whole  amounts  to  88;  neck  of  retort  slantmg  upwards 
and  connected  with  a  long  tube,  which  ia  bent  downwards  at  a  short 
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distanoe  from  the  retort,  and  kept  cool,  &o.     The  distillate  contains 
traces  of  formic  and  sulpharic  acid.  (Wackenroder,  H.  Br.  Arch.  2d,  35. 
— According  to  calculation,  this  distillate  should  contain  2*17  per  cent  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid. 

10  pts.  ferrocjanide  of  potassinni,  5  oil  of  vitriol  and  125  water;  31 
water  in  the  receiver;  apparatus  like  Wackenroder*s;  retort  heated  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  bath  to  125'*;  the  distillate  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  water  sui&cient  to  make  it  up  to  114  pts.;  hotly,  3  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  added  to  render  the  hydrocyanic  acid  more  permanent.  (Thanlow, 
•7.  pr.  Chem,  31,  252.)— The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  interferes  with  the 
use  of  the  acid  in  many  cases.  According  to  Thaulow,  the  acid  thus  pre- 
pared contains  1*5,  by  calculation  1*68  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. 

IT  10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an  adequate 
quantity  of  water,  yield,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  from  57  to  59  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  corresponding  to  the  cyanogen  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassium;  if  the  distillation  be  performed  in  a  current  of 
aqueous  vapour,  86 '49  p.  c.  pass  over.  3  pts.  ferrocyanide  and  2  oil  of 
vitriol  twice  distilled  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water, yield  85*6  percent, 
of  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  cyanogen  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium;  on 
repeating  the  distillation  four  times,  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
obtained  rather  exceeded  that  which  corresponded  to  the  cyanide  of 
potasHum;  the  residual  sediment  amounted  to  21*16  p.  c.  of  the  salt; 
and  the  filtrate  contained  a  ferric  salt.  We  cannot  thereK>re  exactly  deter- 
mine bow  much  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  ferrocyanide  is  converted  into 
hydrocyanic  acid,  inasmuch  as  this  quantity  is  effected  by  the  mode  of 
distillation.  lu  preparing  the  meaiciual  acid,  the  strength  must  bo 
determined  by  analysis.  (Mohr.  Arck,  Pkarm,  [2],  55,  11;  Jahretber. 
1847-8,  474.)  IT 

Comp.  Gbbel  (iV.  Tr.  5,  2,  22).— Schroder  {Berl  Jahrb.  22,  83; 
27,  2,  73;  Br.  Arch.  2,  59).— Trommsdorff"  {Taschenb.  18*22,  209).— 
Grischow  {Scliw.  33,  325).— Strathing  {Reptrt.  25,  159). — Neuhaus  (Br. 
Arch.  7,  71).— Duflos(^<M<n.  Arch.  14,  11;  Br.  Arch.  29,  65).— Brandos, 
Br,  Arch.  2,  74,  and  261).— Trommsdorff,  Jun.  {N.  Br.  Arch.  11,  216). 

h.  From  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  compound  is  so  &r  better 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  that  it  is  decomposed 
by  acids  at  medium  temperatures,  into  a  potash-salt  and  hydrocyanic  acid; 
but  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  a  uniformly  pure  state, 
and  consequently  in  determining  wi^h  accuracy  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic that  it  will  yield,— a  point  of  essential  importance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  medicinal  acid. 

1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  perfectly  dehydrated  and  then  heated 
to  redness  in  a  well-closed  iron  or  earthen  crucible,  yields  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron.  Robiquet  {J.  Pharm.  17« 
653)  distils  the  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  this  mass  with  sulphuric  acid« 
Gautier  {J.  Pharm.  13,  17)  introduces  the  perfectly  black  mixtare, 
coarsely  pounded,  into  a  retort,  through  the  tubulas  of  which  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  [or  better,  dilute  sulphuric  acid]  are  poured  in  by  means 
of  an  S-tube.  As  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off  abundantly,  even  at 
a  very  gentle  heat,  the  heat  must  be  yery  cautiously  applied,  and  good 
means  of  condensation  provided.  {Comp.  Boudet,  J.  Pharm.  20,  531.) 

2.  A  solution  of  1  pt  of  cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  fusing 
the  ferrocyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  2  pts.  water,  is  put  into  a 
distillatory  apparatus,  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  water 
added  by  small  portions^  waiting  before  each  addition  till  the  efferves^ 
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eeiioe  caused  by  the  laat  has  subsided;  and  the  mixtare  distilled  at  a 
gentle  heat.  (Liebig.)  Since  cyanide  of  potassiam,  prepared  in  the 
manner  just  nientionedy  contains  1  At.  cjanate  of  potash  for  every  5  At. 
of  the  cyanide,  and  the  cyanic  acid  liberated  therefrom  is  quickly 
lesolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
produces  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
consists  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  2  At.  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  directly  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  only 
3  At.  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  when  previously  converted  into  cyanide, 
they  yield  5  At.  of  the  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  41,  288.)  Part  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  lost  by  being  carried  away  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  acid  thus  prepared  will  keep,  since 
carbonate  of  ammonia  muy  be  formed  in  it  from  the  small  quantity  of 
cyanic  acid  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation. 

3.  To  a  solution  of  9  pts.  tartaric  acid  in  60  pts.  water,  contained  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle  nearly  filled  with  it,  4  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium  are  added;  the  vessel  shaken,  frequently  dipped  into  cold 
water,  and  then  left  in  the  cold  for  12  hours;  and  the  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of 
potash,  poured  off  from  the  crystallized  tartrate.  (Th.  Clarke,  Lond. 
med,  mrg.  J,  6,  524;  also  J,  chim.  med.  7,  544.) — According  to  calcu- 
lation, this  acid  contains  3*6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. 

c.  From  Cyanide  of  Mercury, — 1 .  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  agitated 
with  iron  filings,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  till 
the  liquid  no  longer  tastes  of  mercury  [or  better,  till  a  portion  of  it 
taken  out  is  no  longer  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen],  the  solution 
then  decanted  from  the  iron  and  mercury  into  a  retort,  and  distilled. 
(Scheele.) — In  this  process,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  iron, 
for  the  formation  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  hydrogen  with  the  cyanogen, 
forming  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  mercury  is  separated  in  the  metallic 
state: 

HgCy  +  Fe  +  HO  +  SO*  -»  PeO,SO>  +  HCy  +  Hg. 

According  to  this  equation,  1 26  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  require  49  pts., 
or  rather  more,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  at  least  28  pts.  of  iron  filings;  an  excess  of  iron,  however, 
accelerates  the  decomposition.  If  the  cyanide  of  mercury  be  carefully 
weighed,  this  method  is  very  well  adapted  to  produce  an  acid  of  definite 
strength.  The  acid  distils  over  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Gm.;  camp,  Duflos, 
£adn.  Arch.  14,  113.) 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  solution  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury.  (Proust,  Vauquelin.) 

HgCy  -f  HS  »  HgS  +  HCy. 

Vauquelin,  who  employs  a  solution  of  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury  in  8  pts. 
water,  frees  the  solution  from  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
agitation  with  carbonate  of  lead,  till  fresh  portions  of  that  salt  are  no 
longer  browned  by  it,  and  filters  the  liquid  again.  But  even  if  these 
filtrations  be  performed  in  a  well-covered  filter,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  this  process  never  yields  an 
acid  of  definite  strength;  mereover,  the  acid  thus  prepared  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  contaminated  with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead.— « 
Camp.  Schroder.  (Berl,  Jahrb.  22,  97;  Br.  Arch.  2,  59.) 
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d.  From  Cyanide  of  Silver. — Cjanide  of  silver  precipitated  from  the 
nitrate  by  hydrocyanic  acid  is  washed  and  dried;  200  pts.  of  it  shaken 
up  with  240  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*129,  and  when  the  decom- 
position is  complete,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  separated  from  the  chloride 
of  silver  by  decantation.  (Everitt,  Fhil.  Mag,  J.  6,  100.) — This  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  contain  a  small  qaantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hot  has 
the  advantage  of  definite  strength. 

e.  From  Cyanide  of  Lead. — The  cyanide  precipitated  from  sugar  of 
lead  by  prussic  acid  is  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Thomson.)  As,  however,  the  cyanide  of  lead  is  difficult 
to  dry,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined; if  too  little  be  used,  lead  remains  in  solution.  (Soubeiran,  iV.  J* 
Fharm.  1,  121.) 

/.  Hydrocyanic  acid  of  perfectly  definite  strength  can  only  be  obtained 
by  mixing  weighed  quantities  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and  water. 

B.  Freparadon  of  Anhydrous  Hydrocyanic  Add. — The  great  vola- 
tility and  highly  poisonous  character  of  hydrocyanic  acid  render  this 
process  very  dangerous;  it  should,  therefore,  only  be  performed  in  winter, 
and  with  the  aid  of  freezing  mixture. 

a.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  prussic  acid  is  prepared  by  one  of 
the  preceding  processes,  and  the  water  removed  from  it  by  chloride  of 
calcium.     Trautwein  {Repert.  11,  13)  distils  15  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  9  pts.  water,  till  4  or  5  pts.  of 
strong  acid  have  passed  over  into  the  receiver,  which  must  be  surrounded 
with  ice  or  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  pours  the  acid  into  a  strong 
bottle  provided  with  a  good  stopper  and  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture; 
and  adds  pulverized  chloride  of  calcium  in  small  successive  portions,  and 
with  frequent  agitation,  so  that  no  great  development  of  heat  may  take 
place.     The  mixture,  after  being  left  at  rest  for  a  while,  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  one  consistinc^  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
the  upper  of  hydrocyanic  acid  freed  from  part  of  the  water.     The  acid  is 
then  poured  into  another  bottle,  and  again  treated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium; and  this  treatment  continued  till  fresh  quantities  of  chloride  of 
calcium  added  to  the  acid  no  longer  become  pasty  and  cake  together,  but 
remain  pulverulent.     By  this  treatment,  Trautwein  obtains  from  2  to  2|- 
pts.  of  anhydrous  acid. — [Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  is  lost  at 
each  decantation,  and  moreover  the  vapour  which  escapes  may  exert  a 
poisonous  action,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  acid  in  the  first  bottle  and  draw 
ofiT  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  by  a  syphon.     This  syphon  is  filled 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  closed  witn  the  finger  at 
the  end  of  the   longer  arm,   and  not  opened  till  the  shorter  arm  is 
depressed  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottle  held  in  a  somewhat  inclined 
position.     As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  has  completely  run 
out,  the  syphon  is  again  closed  with  the  finger  and  taken  out.     More 
chloride  of  calcium  is  then  introduced,  <tc.,  &c.     As  soon  as  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  that  substance  no  longer  becomes  pasty,  the  acid  may  be  decanted 
into  a  well-cooled  bottle  containing  pulverized  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
finally  into  a  clean  bottle.  (Om.)] 

h.  Vapour  of  strong  prussic  acid  evolved  from  a  mixture,  is  passed 
immediately  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  retains  the  water. 

1.  The  concentrated  and  filtered  solution  of  the  black  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron  left  after  ignition  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide (p.  392),  is  distilled,  and  the  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  filled 
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with  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  cooled  receiver.  (Robiquet^  J.  Fkarm. 
17,653.) 

2.  The  black  mixture  iust  mentioned  is  put  into  a  tubulated  retort 
and  moistened  with  water;  hydrochloric  acid  poured  in  through  an  S-tube; 
and  the  evolved  hydrocyanic  acid  (according  to  Gay-Lussac's  method) 
passed  through  a  tube,  the  fore  part  of  which  contains  pulverized  marble 
(to  retain  the  hydrochloric  acid),  and  the  hinder  part,  chloride  of  calcium 
(to  retain  the  water),  and  thence  through  a  knee-shaped  tube  into  a  bottle 
surrounded  with  ice.  (Gautier,  J.  Pharm,  13,  17.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  burnt  tartar, 
and  1  pt.  charcoal  is  fused  in  a  covered  crucible;  the  fused  mass  digested 
with  6  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed;  and 
the  clear  solution  decanted  from  the  sediment  of  iron  and  charcoal  into  a 
tubulated  retort,  which  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube  horizontal  in  the 
nearer  part,  bent  downwards  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  retort,  and 
passing  into  a  U-tube.  This  U-tube  is  placed  within  a  cylinder  containing 
cold  water,  and  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  excepting  at  the  end 
where  the  vapours  enter,  and  at  this  end  are  placed  small  pieces  of  the 
fused  mixture  above  mentioned.  The  other  end  of  the  U-tube  is  con- 
nected by  a  bent  tube  with  the  glass,  which  serves  as  a  receiver,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ice,  or  better,  with  a  freezing  mixture.  A  cooled  mix- 
of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  (the  fused  mixture  whose  solution  is  contained  in 
the  retort  being  supposed  =  2)  and  1  pt.  water  is  then  poured  into  the 
retort  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  through  a  funnel-tube  adapted  to  the 
tubulus.  The  mixture  starts  spontaneously  into  strong  ebullition,  so 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  slowly,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  distils  over  without  the  application  of  heat. 
Finally,  when  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  and  the  boiling  has 
ceased,  the  retort  is  heated  till  the  contents  begin  to  boil  gently;  and  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immersed,  is  emptied  of 
cold  water  and  filled  with  water  at  30^—35"^,  to  volatilize  the  prussio 
acid  there  condensed,  and  cause  it  to  pass  over  into  the  receiver.  (Wohler, 
Berzelvus  Lehrh.  1,  816.) 

The  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  burnt  tartar, 
and  1  pt.  charcoal,  forms,  after  ignition,  not  a  fused  mass,  but  a  coarse 
powder.  That  part  of  it  which  is  introduced  into  the  nearer  end  of  the 
U-tube  is  converted,  by  the  first  portions  of  water  that  pass  over,  into  a 
mud  which  stops  up  the  U-tube,  and  thereby  causes  the  liquid  in  the 
retort  to  spirt  up  through  the  funnel-tube.  And  even  if  the  U-tube  con- 
tains nothing  but  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  large  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  over  quickly  liquefies  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
consequently  the  process  must  be  interrupted  when  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  acid  has  passed  over.  For  this  reason,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  ignited  mass.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  Trautwein's  method  of  dehydration  is  the  best,  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  preferable,  in  preparing  the  hydrated  acid,  to  use  Wohler  s 
mixture  instead  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.)  H  To  obviate 
these  objections,  W5hler  now  recommends  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  be 
inclined  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  an  intermediate  vessel 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium placed  between  the  retort  and  the  U-tube.  The  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  and  the  intervening  vessel  are  immersed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  in  water  at  30^,  and  the  prussic  acid  vapour  is  condeosed  in  a 
tall  narrow  vessel,  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  the  acid 
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is  then  obtained  in  the  crystallized  state.  The  cheapest  mode  of  pre- 
paring anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  by  the  direct  decomposition  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  viz.,  by  distilling  in  the  apparatus  just  described,  a 
mixture  of  10  pts.  of  that  salt  with  7  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  14  water; 
the  funnel-tube  may  then  be  dispensed  with.  The  mixture  boils  regu- 
larly and  without  percussion  over  an  open  charcoal  fire.  {Ann,  Pharm, 
73,  218;  Jahresher.  1850,  350.)  IT 

4.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  gently  heated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  connected  with  a  tube  0*6  met.  long 
and  0*01  met.  wide.  In  the  first  third  of  this  tube  are  placed  fragments 
of  marble,  and  in  the  other  two-thirds  small  pieces  of  fused  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  tube  passes  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  or  with  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  prussic  acid  which  condenses  in  the  marble  and 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  is  gradually  driven  into  the  receiver  by  gently 
heating  the  tube  from  the  end  next  the  retort  to  the  other  end.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  Ittner  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  he  received 
the  vapour  of  the  prussic  acid  over  mercury.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  in  excess,  part  of  the  evolved  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  into 
ammonia  (and  formic  acid),  so  that  sal-ammoniac  is  found  in  the  residue, 
together  with  the  corrosive  sublimate.  ( Vauquelrn.)  Hence  the  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used  must  not  be  greater  than  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely required  to  efiect  the  decomposition.  (Pelouze.) — 126  pts.  cyanide 
of  mercury  require,  to  decompose  them,  179  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-10,  or  126  pts.  of  sp.  gr.  1*16,  or  94  pts.  of  sp.  gr.  119.)— 
P.  V.  Schulz  {Scher,  Ann,  6,  310)  condensed  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
evolved  from  6  ounces  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  4  ounces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  second  tubulated  retort,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  kept  cold, — and  then  immersed 
this  second  retort,  after  closing  the  tubulus,  in  water  at  37*5^, — where- 
upon there  passed  over  at  first  a  drachm  of  transparent  and  colourless 
prussic  acid,  which  did  not  congeal  at  —37*5^  (Gay-Lussac's  acid  froze 
at  —15^),  remained  unaltered  for  a  week  at  —2.5^,  but  at  —10'^  was  soon 
converted,  without  loss  of  weight,  into  a  dry,  black  substance.  [Did  it 
contain  much  ammonia  ?] 

c.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved  directly  in  the  anhydrous  state.— 
Vauquelin  passes  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  a  slow  current 
through  a  tube  filled  with  dry  pulverized  cyanide  of  mercury— except  at 
the  farther  end,  where  there  is  placed  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lead — and  connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  The 
process  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  lead  begins  to  blacken, 
indicating  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  about  to  pass  into  the  receiver. 


Testing  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  especially  of  the  Hydrattd  Acid.'^ 

The  acid  should  be  transparent  and  colourless;  should  not  redden 
litmus,  or  if  it  does,  the  reddening  ought  to  be  feeble  and  transient;  and 
should  evaporate  at  100°  without  leaving  a  residue. 

Strength. — 1.  Determining  the  specific  gravity  does  not  afford  an 
exact  estimation  of  the  strength.  (Ure^Schw.  36,  282.) — 2.  To  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  acid  a  weighed  quantity  of  finely  powdered  red 
oxide  of  mercury  is  added,  by  small  portions  and  with  agitation,  till  the 
last  portions  added  remain  undissolved,  and  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.     The  weight  of  the  remaining  quantity  of 
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mercuric  oxide  deducted  from  the  original  weight,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  dissolved;  and  since  108  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  require  for 
solution  27  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid^  it  follows  that  4  pts.  of  mer- 
curic oxide  dissolved  indicate  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of  anhydrous  acid  in 
the  liquid  under  examination.  (Ure,  Quart,  J.  of  Sc,  13,  321;  also  Schw. 
B6,  282.)  As  the  cyanide  of  mercury  thus  formed  is  capable  of  taking 
up  more  of  the  mercuric  oxide,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming, 
indeed,  the   compound   HgO,HgOy;  this  method   is   apt    to  give   too 

treat  an  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  not 
ept  cool,  and  the  addition  of  mercuric  oxide  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  disappeared.     Moreover,  it  must  first  be 
ascertained  that  the  prussic  acid  to  be  examined  is  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,   which   would    likewise  dissolve    mercuric   oxide.      In   this  case 
Geoghegan  saturates  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime  before 
adding  the  mercuric  oxide. — This  method  is  not  applicable  to  cherry-laurel 
water,  bitter  almond  water,  &c.,  because  these  waters  contain  a  vegetable 
acid,  probably  benzoic  acid,  which  likewise  dissolves  mercuric  oxide.  (Duflos, 
KaUn.  Arch,  14,  88.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  such  that  the  liquid,  after  precipitation,  may  be  rather  acid 
than  alkaline,  is  4fopped  into  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate of  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced;  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
small  filter  previously  dried  at  100^  and  weighed;  and  the  precipitate 
and  filter  washed  and  dried  together  at  100^  and  weighed. — 134  pts.  of 
cyanide  of  silver  indicate  27  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. — Thq  acid 
may  also  be  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of^^ nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
and  nitric  acid  then  cautiously  added  to  the  liquid  till  a  slight  acid 
reaction  is  produced.  (Duflos.)     This  method  is  the  most  accurate  of  all. 
IT  4. — 1  At.  cyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  1  At.  cyanide  of  silver,  a 
soluble  double  cyanide  which  is  not  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali.     If 
then  a  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  be  mixed  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash  till  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  is  produced,  and  then  with  a 
graduated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  tur- 
bidity, 1  At.  of  silver  used  will  correspond  exactly  to  2  At.  hydrocyanic 
present  in  the  liquid.     The  presence  of  formic  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  no 
influence  on  the  result.   This  method  is  quite  as  accurate  as  the  last,  and  is 
applicable  to  bitter  almond  water  and  laurel  water,  as  well  as  to  medicinal 
prussic  acid.     Bitter  almond  water,  which  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
oily  drops,  must  first  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water 
to  render  it  clear;  otherwise  the  limit  of  the  reaction  will  not  be  seen. 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  77,  102;  Pharm,  Gentr.  1851,  334;  N,  J,  Phnrm, 
19,  297;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  219.)  IT — 5.  Mercurous  nitrate  is  added 
to  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  thereby 
precipitated  ascertained.     As  the  reaction  which  here  takes  place  is: 

HCy  +  Hg*0  «  HgCy  +  HO  +  Hg, 

• 

it  follows  that  100  pts.  (1  At.)  mercunr  indicate  the  presence  of  27  pts. 
(1  At.^  of  hydrocyanio  acid.  According  to  Jahn,  this  mode  of  deter- 
mination is  less  exact,  and  gives  too  little  hydrocyanic  acid;  because  the 
nitric  acid  which  is  set  free  redissolves  a  portion  of  the  precipitated 
mercury  [and  because  the  mercury-solution  may  likewise  contain  mer- 
curic nitrate]. — 6.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed,  first  with  potash,  then 
with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt,  then  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  prussian  blue  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  in  (3),  excepting  that  the  filter,  and  the 
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precipitate  and  filter  together,  must  be  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  30°— 40^  In  this  process,  610  pts.  of  prussian  blue  (regarded 
as  Fe'Cy»,20HO)  indicate  243  pts.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  =  100  :  40 
(according  to  Ittner,  100  pts.  prnssian  blue  correspond  to  48  hydro- 
cyanic acid).  The  determination  is,  however,  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
Prussian  blue  contains  variable  quantities  of  water  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

Contamination  with  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric^  Nitric,  Tartaric,  and 
other  of  the  stronger  Acids, — 1.  Tincture  of  litmus  is  strongly  reddened 
by  the  acid  thus  contaminated,  and  retains  its  red  colour  after  a  day's 
exposure  to  the  air. — 2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  contaminated  with  a  stronger 
acid,  throws  down  red  iodide  of  mercury  from  the  colourless  solution  of 
the  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potassium.  That  this 
test  may  give  correct  results,  however,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  free 
from  alcohol,  because  that  liquid  would  retain  the  iodide  of  mercury  in 
solution.  (Geoghegan.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  7,  400j  also  «7.  pr,  Chem,  7,  99.) 

Contamination  with  Sulphuric  Acid. — Turbidity  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

With  Hydrochloric  Acid. — As  the  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  by 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  much  like  the  chloride 
obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following  distinctive  tests  are  re- 
quired besides  those  above  mentioned. — 1.  The  acid  mixed  with  ammonia 
and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  residue  of  sal-ammoniac,  the 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  passing  off  in  vapour. — 2.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  borax  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
perfect  dryness;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  gives  a  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  if  the  acid  originally  contained  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Wackenroder.) — 3.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid,  if 
it  contains  chloride  of  silver  as  well  as  cyanide.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm. 
18,70.) 

With  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Brown  precipitate  with  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury. 

With  Ammonia. — Prussic  acid  thus  contaminated,  soon  turns  brown; 
treated  with  strong  potash  in  the  cold,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  recognizable  by 
the  cloud  which  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  leaves  a  residue  containing  ammonia. 

With  Oxide  of  Lead, — This  impurity  is  found  in  Vauquelin's  prussic 
acid;  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  precipitates  which  it  forms  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid. 

With  Cyanide  of  Mercury. — This  impurity  is  present  in  the  acid 
repared  by  Vauquelin's  method,  if  the  current  of  sniphuretted  hydrogen 
as  not  been  continued  long  enough. 

With  Formic  Acid, — May  be  present  when  the  acid  has  been  prepared 
by  distilling  a  cyanide  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
causes  the  acid  to  redden  litmus,  although  no  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  is  present.  On  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  the  acid  and  heating 
the  solution,  the  mercury  is  reduced,  producing  a  grey  cloud  and  a  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurial  globules.  (Wackenroder.) — If  the  greater  part  of 
the  liquid  be  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  residue  reduces  mercurio 
oxide  with  effervescence.  (Geiger.) — 200  pts.  of  mercury  thus  precipitated 
indicate  the  presence  of  46  pts.  of  formic  acid. — By  digesting  the  acid 
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ihus  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  eyaporating  the  filtrate, 
needles  of  formiate  of  lead  are  obtained. 

With  Uydrosulphocyanic  A  cid. — In  Vauquelin's  acid,  a  few  drops  of 
a  ferric  salt  produce  a  deep  red  colour. 

A  residue  left  after  evaporation  of  the  acid  over  the  water-bath,  may 
consist  of:  Phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  potash,  prussian  blue, 
bitartrate  of  potash,  oxide  of  lead,  cyanide  of  mercury. 

Properties  of  Anhydrous  Hydrocyanic  Acid, — Transparent,  colourless, 
mobile  liquid .  Freezes  at  —  1 5"^,  forming  a  fibrons  crystalline  mass.  (Gay- 
Lussac)  Specific  gravity  of  the  acid  prepared  according  to  B,  b,  4, 
p.  395,  =  0*70583  at  7^  and  0*6969  at  18*'  (Gay-Lussac);  of  that  obtained 
by  the  process  B,  a,  p.  394,  =  0*705  ....  0*710  at  6""  (Trautwein);  of 
the  acid  obtained  from  cyanide  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(B,  c,  p.  396),  0*706  at  2-8^  (Cooper.)  Refracting  power  1*275.  (Cooper, 
FhU,  Mag.  J.  14,  186.)— -Boils  at  26  5^  (Gay-Lussac),  at  27*5....29°. 
(Trautwein.)  Tension  at  -I-  lO"*  =  0*38  met.  Hydrocyanic  acid  evapo- 
rating in  a  constant  quantity  of  air  at  -{-  20^,  increases  its  volume  five 
times.  A  drop  of  the  acid  evaporating  in  the  air  on  a  glass  rod  or  on 
paper,  produces  a  degree  of  cold  by  which  the  remaining  portion  is 
frozen.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  vapour  =  0*9746.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Refracting 
power  of  die  vaponr  (I.,  95).  The  feeble  [tolerably  strong]  reddening 
of  litmus  produced  by  this  acid,  disappears  as  the  acid  evaporates  in  the 
air.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  has  a  very  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds;  its  taste  is  cooling  at  first,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  pungent. 
The  vapour  when  inhaled  excites  coughing,  giddiness,  and  head-ache. 
This  acid  destroys  life  more  quickly  than  any  other  narcotic  poison,  the 
quantity  of  the  real  acid  required  to  produce  fatal  effects  being  smaller  as 
the  acid  is  less  diluted  with  water. — Since  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
prevents  the  oxidation  of  sugar  (but  not  that  of  albumen  or  fibrin)  by 
iodic  acid  (p.  126),  the  poisonous  action  of  the  acid  may  perhaps  arise 
from  its  interfering  with  the  oxidation,  by  the  respiratory  process,  of 
various  substances  contained  in  the  blood;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  does  not  prevent  the  oxidizing  action  of  iodic  acid,  is  likewise 
destitute  of  poisonous  properties.  (Millon,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  13,  40.) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  forms  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver;  when  mixed  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt,  and  then 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  prussian  blue. 

IT  Mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  gently  heated  till  the 
mixture  becomes  colourless,  it  yields  a  liquid  containing  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium,  which  gives  with  ferric  salts  a  very  strong  blood-red 
oolonr,  and  with  cupric  salts,  in  presence  of  snlphnrons  acid,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cuprous  snlphocyanide.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  61,  127; 
Phil.  Mag.  J.  31, 140;  Jahresber,  1847-8,  987.)— This  is  an  extremely 
delicate  test.  According  to  A.  Taylor,  {Ann,  Pharm,  65,  263,)  it  will 
show  distinctly  the  presence  of  -^irs  ^^  ^  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
in  a  very  dilute  liquid,  whereas  the  prussian  blue  test  is  not  capable  of 
detecting  less  than  yfy  of  a  grain.  The  best  mode  of  applying  the  test, 
according  to  Taylor,  is  to  place  the  liqnid  containing  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  cover  it  with  another  which  is  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  snlphide  of  ammonium.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  upper  watch- 
glass  is  gently  heated  till  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  dry,  and  the  dried 
reeidae  is  treated  with  sesqnichloride  of  iron.  5 
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According  to  Gaj-Liunc. 
2  C  12     ...     44-45 

Thomson.' 
Jnm,  Ckim.  Fkgt.  8,  4i 

42-51 

46-37 

11-12 

PorreL 

M.        Sciic.17.800. 
,....M          o4-o 

N  

H  

14     ....     51-85 

1     ....      3-70 

40-7 
24-5 

C*NH  

Carbon-yaponr 

27     ....  100-00 

VoL         Density. 
.     2    ....     0-83201 
.     1     ....     0-9706; 
.     1     ....     0-0693 

100-00 

Cyanocen  cas 

lOO-O 

YoU       Denaitj. 
1     ..^     1-8026 

Nitrogen  gas    

Hydrogen  gai 

Hydrogen  gas 

1     ....    00693 

Prasnc  acid  Tapour... 

.     2    ....     1-8719 
1     ....    0-9359 

Prosaic  acid  ys^KHur.... 

2    ....     1-8719 
1            0-93&9 

Deeonipontions.  1.  Vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  passed  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube,  is  partly  resofyed  into  cyanogen,  hydrogen^  and 
nitrogen  gas  [and  charcoal?]  (Oay-Lussac).  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
yapour  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  a  suooes- 
sion  of  electric  sparks,  the  gaseous  mixture  depositing  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal  and  increasing  perceptibly  in  yolume.  (Gay-Lussac.)  [This 
expansion  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrogen  arising  from  the  presence  of 
water.] — 3.  The  liquid  acid  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  yoltaic  battery 
yields  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole;  no  gas  is  set  free  at  the  positiye 
pole,  because,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  the  cyanogen  there  separated 
remains  dissolved  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  or,  according  to  Davy,  becaose 
cyanide  of  platinum  is  formed. 

4.  The  anhydrous  acid  and  its  vapour,  when  set  on  fire  by  flaminff 
bodies,  bum  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  producing  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen.  According  to  Scheele,  the  vapour  burns  with  a  bluish  red 
or  yellow  flame. — The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  detonating 
eudiometer,  explodes  with  great  violence  on  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark  (Ittner),  forming  also  a  white  cloud.  In  this  reaction,  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  produced  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen.  For  complete  combustion,  2  j  vol.  oxygen  are  required  to  2  voL 
hydrocyanic  vapour;  after  the  explosion,  1^  vol.  gas  (1  vol.  hydrogen 
and  j  vol.  oxygen)  are  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  there  remain  2  vol. 
carbonic  acid  and  I  vol.  nitrogen.  (Gay-Lussac.) — Also  when  the  vapour 
is  passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  there  are  formed  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid  and  1  vol.  nitrogen,  together  with  water.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

5.  The  anhydrous  acid  poured  into  a  bottle  nlled  with  dry  chlorine 
gas  is  converted  in  sunshine  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen : 

3C«NH  +  6Cl  =  C«JTCI»  +  3HC1. 

If  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  in  excess,  a  yellow  or  red  and  more  viscid 
mixture  is  produced,  consisting  of  solid  chforide  of  cyanogen  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. — If  the  chlorine  is  moist,  decomposition  takes  place  even  in 
the  dark,  heat  being  evolved  and  a  small  quantity  of  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen  formed,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia. — Probably  in  this  manner: 

C?NH  +  CI  +  3HO  -  CO  +  CO*  +  NH^Cl. 

If  the  vessel  containing  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  moist  chlorine  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  sal-ammoniac  is  formed,  together  with  the  yellow  oil 
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which  18  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  upon  cyanogen  (p.  385), 
and  reguded  by  Gkiy-Lossao  as  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas,  Aniu 
Chim.  Fhy$.  S5;  299;  38^  378.) — The  action  of  chlorine  npon  dilate 
hydrocyanic  acid  produces  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
which  18  decomposed  by  the  farther  action  of  the  chlorine.  (Ittner;  comp. 
BerthoUety  Ann.  Chim.  1,  35;  StaJtique  chim.  2,  263;  Gay-Lussac,  Ann, 
Chim.  95,  200;  also  Schw.  16,  55;  also  Gilb.  53,  168.)— -Iodine  or  phoi- 
pkoruB  volatilised  in  dry  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  exerts  no  action* 
(Qay-Lussac.)  According  to  Porrett,  iodine  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid  forms  hydriodic  acid  and  cyanogen.  —  6.  Aqueous  hypochlorous 
acid  with  aqueons  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  cyanuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ft^e  chlorine.  (Balard.) — Nitric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  \%\  heated  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the 
boiling  point  of  the  latter,  exert  no  action  upon  it.  (Trantwein,  ReperL 
11,  15).  Aqueous  iodic  acid  likewise  exerts  no  action,  even  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  (Millon.) 

7.  Moderately  strong  Sulphuric  or  HydroclUoric  acid  decomposes 
hydrocyanic  acid,  doubtless  by  its  predisposing  affinity  for  ammonia,  into 
ammonia  and  formic  acid,  the  elements  of  water  taking  part  in  thd 
change  (Pelonze): 

C»NH  +  4H0  -  NH»  +  C  H-0»* 

A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  solidifies  in  five  minutes,  with  rise  of  temperature, 
forming  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  distilled,  yields  first  hydrocyanic, 
then  hydrochloric,  then  formic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  sal-ammoniac. 
^-Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  hydrocyanic  acid  more  slowly;  the  mixture 
when  distilled  after  a  while  yields  K>rmic  acid ;  but  if  the  sulphuric  acid 
18  in  too  large  quantity  or  too  concentrated,  carbonic  oxide  (a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  formic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid)  is  given  off. — With 
cyanide  of  potassium,  also,  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  sal-ammo- 
niac and  formic  acid,  besides  chloride  of  potassium.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhy9.  48,  395;  also  J.  Pharm.  18,  172;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  2,  84.) — 
Kuhlmann  long  ago  remarked  (Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  40,  441;  also  Sdiw. 
56,  356;  also  Pogg*  16,  367)  that  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  deposits  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac;  and  that  oil  of 
vitriol  mixes  with  the  product,  producing  rise  of  temperature,  and  though  it 
does  not  deposit  any  crystals,  gives  on  on  the  application  of  heat,  first 
hydroc3ran]cacid,  then  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  gas  (carbonic  oxide), 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. — According  to  Trautwein, 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  anhydrous  prussic  acid  becomes  heated 
after  a  while,  then  intumesces  strongly  with  a  hissinff  noise  and  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid  [formic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide],  and  turns  black.—' 
Aqueous  bisulphate  of  potaah  digested  for  a  long  time  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  evaporated,  doea  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonia, 
(Om.) 

8.  The  same  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonia,  is  produced  by  the  action  oijixed  alkalis  at  high  temperatures, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  their  predisposing  affinity  for  formic  acid 
(Pelouze,  and,  likewise,  Geiger,  Ann,  Pharm,  17,  44)  : 

C«NH  +  KO  +  3H0  -  (?NKO*  +  NIP. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  boiled  in  the  state  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
cot  of  contact  with  the  aix,  gives  off  ammonia^  and  is  converted  mi0 
yoL,  vn.  2  D 
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fonnkie  of  potub;  the  deoomposltion  is  rapid  at  fint,  but  aftemrards 
goes  on  elowly,  so  that,  to  decompose  all  the  cyanide  of  potassiam,  it  10 
necessary  to  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water. 
(Peloaze.)  An  excess  of  potash  may  possibly  accelerate  the  decompo- 
sition. At  ordinary  temperatures,  potash  does  not  separate  ammonia 
from  hydrocyanic  acid.  (6m.) 

9.  With  Feroaeide  of  Lead^  aqneons  hydroeyanio  acid  yidds  cyaaida 
of  lead,  watery  and  cyanogen  (Liebig,  Arm.  Fkamu  25,  3): 

2HCy  +  PbO»  =  PbCy  +  2H0  +  Cy. 

Penwide  of  Mam^emne  completely  absorbs  hjrdrocyaoic  acid  vapour  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas,  but  without  separation  oif  irpuiogen.  (Gay-LusBac.)-~ 
With  Cuprie  oxide^  hydrocyanic  add  vapour  mixed  with  hyimgen  slowly 

frodnces,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  C3ranogcn  gas  and  water.  (Gby-Lossao.) 
In  this  case,  dicyanide  of  copper  is  probtbly  formed: 

2HC7  +  2CuO  -  Cu^Cy  +  2H0  +  Cy.] 

Certain  hatio  mHaUvo  oxides  act  immediately  on  aqueous  hydrocyanie 
aeid,  forming  water  and  anhydrous  metallic  cyanides:  0.^.,  cuprous  oxide 
and  silver-oxide;  others  form  solutions,  which  may  be  regarded  either  aa  . 
hydrated  metallic  cyanides  or  as  hydrocyanates  of  metallic  oxides,  some 
of  which,  however,  are  converted  into  anhydrous  cyanides  even  in  ciystal- 
lising;  e.^.,  mercuric  oxide;  others  on  evaporation  to  dryness;  «.^.,  potash. 
When  vapour  of  anhydrous  pmssic  acid  is  passed  over  strongly  heated 
Baryta,  the  baryta  becomes  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  fuses  imperfectly, 

S'ving  off;  not  water,  but  hydrogen  gas;  hydrate  of  potash  gives  off  a 
rger  quantity;  earb<mate  of  »oda  likewise  evolves  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
(Gay-Lussac.)— Gay-Luasac  supposed  that  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with- 
baryta,  potash,  or  soda,  was  formed  in  this  reaction;  perhaps  however 
there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  alkaline  cyauate  and  metallic  cyanide: 

2CVH  +  2BaO  «  C>NBaO>  +  (TNBft  ¥  2H. 

10.  When  hydrocyanic  vapour  is  diffused  through  hydrogen  or  nitro- 
gen ^s  to  the  amount  of  2  vol.,  and  potassium  is  heated  in  the  mixture, 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  and  1  vol.  hydrogen  gas  separated.  (Gay- 
Lnssac.) 

11.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  passed  over  fine  iron  wire 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube,  yields  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  equal 
volumes,  and  a  brittle  mass  of  iron,  pa^y  combined,  parUy  coated  with 
carbon.  (Gay-Lnssac.) 

12.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  even  when  kept  in  the  dark  in  closely  stop- 

Sered  bottles  which  are  quite  filled  with  it,  decomposes  with  various  ■ 
egrees  of  rapidity,  becoming  brown  and  viscid,  and  yielding  hydrocyanate  * 
of  ammonia  and  a  brown  solid  substance  (paracyanogen  or  azulmio  acidt) 
(Ittner,  Gby-Lussac.) — The  more  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water  or  alcohol, 
the  less  is  it  liable  to  decomposition.  Whether  alcohol  retards  the 
decomposition  more  than  water,  and  whether  light  accelerates  it,  are 
questions  which  require  to  be  settled  by  direct  experiment.  Gay-Lussac'a 
anhydrous  prussic  acid  (p.  396)  sometimes  decomposes  even  in  an  hour,  and 
never  keeps  longer  than  fourteen  days.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Trautwein's  anhy- 
drous acid  (p.  394)  often  keeps  for  a  year  (for  several  years,  according  to 
my  experience)  before  decomposition  begins;  but  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  potash  or  ammonia  converts  it  in  a  few  hours  into  » 
brownish  blaok  magma.  (Trautweii^  B^perU  H,  15L)    Hydroojanio 
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Aoid  prapared  aoeordiog  to  Vaoaiielin's  method  (p.  396),  bj  decomposing 
diy  cjanide  of  mercury  with  diy  salphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be  kept 
unaltered  for  two  months  in  the  winter,  either  in  the  dark  or  exposed  to 
light.  (Cooper.)— The  same  hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  exhibits  various 
degrees  of  permanency  even  under  the  same  circumstances.     A  sample 
of  Oay-Lussao's  anhydrous  acid  was  mixed  with  3  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  divided  between  two  bottles,  so  that  each  should  contain 
3  drachms;  and  the  bottles  were  covered  with  black  paper,  put  into  a 
wooden  box,  and  kept  for  8  years  in  a  dark  cellar.     On  being  taken  out, 
the  liquid  in  one  bottle  was  found  to  be  transparent  and  colourless  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  had  undergone  no  alteration;  4  drops  of  it  killed  a 
dog  in  a  minute;  but  the  liquid  in  the  other  bottle  was  turbid,  had  no 
taste  or  smell  [not  even  that  of  the  alcohol  f  J  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  it 
bad  no  effect  upon  a  dog.  (Lahuide,  </.   uhim^  mid*  13,  228.) — Since, 
according  to  Trautwein*s  experience,  alkalis  accelerate  the  decomposition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  {Handh.  Anfl.  3,  11.,  467) 
that  very  small   quantities   of  a  stronger  acid  would  retard  it.     This 
expectation  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  more  recent  obser- 
vations:   Hydrocyanic  acid  rectified  over  magnesia  decomposes  very 
quickly.  (Schrader,  BerL  Jahrh.  25,  1,  20 ;  Kemmerich,  Br,  Arch,  12, 
82.)— When  hydrocyanic  acid  whidi  is  beginning  to  turn  brown  is  dis- 
tilled alone,  the  colouriess  distillate  likewise  turns  brown  very  qnicklj; 
but  if  it  be  distilled  over  phosphoric  acid,  which  retains  the  ammonia, 
the  distillate  is  permanent;  in  general,  any  sample  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
either  aqueous  or  alcoholic,  may  be  rendered  fit  for  keeping  by  distilling  it 
over  phosphoric  acid.   (Duflos,  Ecutn.  Arch,  15,  219;    also  Br,   Arch. 
89,  66.) — Hydrocyanic  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  keeps  better 
than  the  pure  acid.  (Barry.)     If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  distilled  over  lime, 
and  5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  2  os.  of  the  distillate,  the 
acid  so  treated  will  keep,  whereas  the  portion  not  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  soon  turns  brown.  (Everitt.)— Perfectly  pure  hydrocyanic 
acid,  even  when  mixed  with  water,  soon  turns  brown;  but  a  trace  of 
•nlphnric  or  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  decomposition.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Pharm,  18,  70.)— Rectification  over  bases  deprives  hydrocyanic  acid  of 
any  formic,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  that  it  may  contain, — sub- 
•tuioes  whidi  exert  a  protective  action;  but  by  rectification  over  phos- 
phoric acid,  any  ammonia  which  may  be  present  and  would  induce  decom- 
positioa  IS  withdrawn,  and  perhaps  a  volatile  acid,  such  as  formic  acid, 
set  free. — This  spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  cannot  be 
•toichiometrically  developed  till  the  composition  of  the  brown  substance 
produced  in  it  shall  have  been  ascertained.     If  this  substance  be  actually 
paracyanogen  sC*N*,  or  a  hydrate  of  that  body,  other  products  must  hd 
Sormed  beeide  hydroeyuiate  of  ammonia;  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  C*N'y 
the  equation  will  be: 

4(?NH  -  C^N*  -f  NHS^CNH. 


Oamhmodoni  k>f  Bydrocyanic  Ae^d.-^^a,  With  WaUr.'^Aqueoui  or 
Dilute  Hydrocyanic  aeUL  Hydrocyanic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  (Preparation,  pp.  390-894). — The  aaueous  acid  exhibits  the 
same  odour,  taste,  and  poisonous  action  as  the  annjdrous  acid,  though  in 
a  lower  degree*  It  freezes  more  readily,  and  is  specifically  heavier 
in  proportion  as  it  oontuns  more  water.  According  to  Scheele  and 
Ittner,  it  does  not  redden  litmus;  in  reality^  however^  it  does  produce 
a  aligbt  reddeoing. 

8  D  2 
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Ptr^eeniage  of  Anhydnmt  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  the  Hydrtdcd  Acid,  according  to  tTht 

(Quart.  J.  ofSe.  13,  321;  also  Sckw,  36,  282). 


8p.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

P«PC. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr.     Pens. 

0-9570 

16-0 

0-9900 

5-8 

0-9952 

3-2 

0-9974     2-0 
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Acoording  to  Trautwein,  aqaeooB  hydrocyanic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  0*982  ai 
12 '5^  contains  10*53  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

&  With  SaliJiahU  Bases;  yid.  Cyanides  and  Uydrocyanates. 

c.  With  JfetcUlic  Chlorides. 

d.  Hydrocyanic  acid  mixes  with  wood-spirit^  alcohol^  ether^  yolatile 
oilsy  and  a  few  other  li<juid  organic  compounds. 


Cyanides  and  Hydrocyanates  or  Prussiates. 

Certain  modes  of  fommtion  of  these  compounds  haye  already  been  given 
(pp.  379-383);  the  following,  however,  remain  to  be  noticed.  1.  Very 
few  metals,  potassium  among  the  number,  take  up  cyanogen  and  form 
cranides,  when  heated  in  cyanogen  gas  or  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour;  in 
the  latter  case  hydrogen  is  separated. — 2.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  over 
certain  heated  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  drives  out  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  cyan  ate;  it  acts  iu  the  same 
manner  on  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  excepting  that  a 
brown  substance  resembling  paracyanogen  is  likewise  formed. — 3.  With 
certain  basic  metallic  oxides,  as  the  oxide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid 
immediately  forms  an  anhydrous  (nranide,  with  separation  of  water;  but 
with  most  oxides  it  forms  hydrated  cyanides,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
hydrocyanates  of  the  oxides.  To  convert  an  aqueous  alkiiLi  (which 
should  be  free  from  carbonic  acid^  completely  into  a  metallic  cyanide, 
hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  added  to  it,  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  (Ittner.) — 4.  The  alkaline  cyanates  may  be 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  treating  cyanide  of  silver  with  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  protosulphide  of  [an  alkali-metal.  (Nimmo;  F.  8^ 
E.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanogen  appears  to  have  very  little  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
earth-metals. 

Some  cyanides  are  crystallisable.  Some  are  colourless,  others  exhibit 
various  colours.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  in  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution,  exhibit  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  have  a  bitter  and 
alkaline  taste;  the  solution  remains  alkaline,  even  when  mixed  with  a 
very  large  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid . 

Hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  ammonium  volatiliises  nude* 
composed  when  heated.  The  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali* 
metals  sustain  a  red  heat  without  decomposition,  provided  air  and  mois^ 
ture  be  excluded.  The  cyanides  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  e.g,,  lead^ 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  &c.,  nnder  these  circumstances,  give  off  all 
their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  are  converted  into  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  1  At.  metal  and  2  At.  carbon;  CNM^C'M  +  N. — Cyanide 
of  mercury  is  resolved  into  metallio  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas;  and. 
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e  janide  of  silrer  gives  off  half  its  cyanogen  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  other 
half,  perhaps  converted  into  paracyanogen,  remaining  combined  with  the 
silver.  All  cyanides,  when  heated  in  presence  of  water,  are  destroyed,  f 
those  of  the  heavy  metals  generally  giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonie 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  metal,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
converted  by  continued  boiling  with  water  into  ammoniacal  gas  and 
alkaline  formiates.  The  cyanides  of  some  of  the  alkali-metals,  e.g.^ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  first  take  up 
2  At.  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  03ranates  (ONKO^),  and  these, 
when  further  heated,  give  off  nitrogen  and  half  the  carbonic  acid  formed, 
and  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates.  The  cyanides  of  the  heavy 
metals  take  fire  readily  when  heated,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid> 
and  metal  or  oxide.  Cyanides  detonate  by  percussion  with  chlorate  of 
potash. .  (Johnston,  Schw,  57,  879.) 

Chlorine  gas  decomposes  many  cyanides,  converting  them  into  chlo- 
rides, and  liberating  cyanogen,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  either  fixed  or  vola- 
tile, and  a  yellow  oil,  the  products  varying  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  light  and  water,  the  nature  of  the  cyanide,  and  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  present :  $.  g,, 

HgCy  +  2C1  «  HgCl  +  CyCl. 

Chlorine  gradually  introduced  converts  cyanide  of  lead  or  cyanide  of 
silver  into  metallic  chloride  and  free  cyanogen,  which  does  not  take  up 
any  chlorine  till  all  the  cyanide  is  decomposed.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  15,  571.) 
Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  acts  upon  cyanide  of  silver  with  violent  effer- 
vescence, evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanogen;  but  no  cyanic  acid  is  formed.  (Liebig.)  Iodine 
forms  metallic  iodide  and  cyanogen,  or  iodide  of  cyanogen.  It  decom- 
poses the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution; 
also  cyanide  of  silver  or  cyanide  of  copper  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  metallic  iodide  and  liberating  cyanogen.  (Qerdy, 
Compt,  rend.  16,  25;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  29,  181.)  With  boiling  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  it  forms  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  cyanogen* 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  50,  335.)  It  decomposes  dry  cyanide  of  mercury, 
forming  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  all  metallic  cyanides,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  &c.  Excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  metallic 
cyanides  at  high  temperatures,  forming  a  sulphate  of  the  metallic  oxide, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  oxide.  (Fownes.) 

C^NM  +  4(H0,S0^  «MO,2SO»  +  NH»,H022SO"  +  2C0. 

Most  cyanides,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen 
in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid: 

KCy  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  HCy; 
and, 

KCy  +  HO,SO»  «  KO,SO»  +  HQ. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  which,  in  the  state  of  aqueooB 
solution,  may  also  be  regarded  as  hydrocyanates,  are  decomposed  by  the 
weakest  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid  (Scheele);  hence  their  solution,  if 
it  does  not  contain  excess  of  alkali,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  that  acid  being  gradually  expelled  by  the  carbonio 
aeid  of  the  air.    On  the  other  hand^  it  ia  only  the  alkaline  hydrosul* 
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pbfttes  and  soap-solations  tbat  mn  deoompofled  by  bTdroeyuio   aei<L 
(Scbeele) 

The  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  the  heavy  metals  are  of  a  mora 
intimate  nature.  Some,  as  the  (rjranides  of  nno  and  lead,  give  off  hydro* 
cyanic  aoid  when  treated  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  stronger  mineral 
acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid;  others,  as  the  cyanides  of  mercury  and 
silver,  are  not  decomposed  even  by  tbe  strongest  ozysen-acidsy  in  th« 
state  of  aqueous  solution;  but  hydrogen-acids,  such  as  hydrocbloiic  and 
hydrosnlphuric  acid,  decompose  them;  others  again,  as  protocjranide  of 

Sold  and  protocyanide  of  iron,  withstand  the  action  of  dUnte  sulphuriCi 
ydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat. 

From  the  solutions  ef  the  alkaline  cyanides,  many  beavr  metallic 
oxides  separate  part  of  the  alkali-metal,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  wbidi 
remains  dissolvea,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  metallic  ^^nide,  or 
a  compound  of  that  cyanide  with  the  cyanide  of  the  alkali*metal : 

KCy  +  HgO  a.  HgCy  +  KQ; 
and, 

2KCy  +  HgO  -  KCy,HgCy  +  KO. 

All  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  but 
among  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals,  there  are  but  few  which  are 
soluble,  e.g.^  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  cvanides  of  some  metals  form  crystallisable  compounds  with  the 
oxides  of  the  same  metal;  with  various  metallic  iodides,  bromides,  and 
chlorides;  also  with  nitrates  and  chromates. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another,  and  form 
definite  compounds,  called  Cf/an<Men-salUf  or  Datible  GyanideM^  (analo- 
gous to  the  iodine-,  bromine-,  and  chlorine-salts,)  which,  in  the  hydrated 
state,  may  be  regarded  as  Double  Hydrocyanates.  Thus  crystalliied 
cyanoplatinate  of  potassium,  KCy,PtCy*  +  3Aq=KO,HCv  +  PtO',2HCy. 

Particularly  numerous  are  the  compounds  of  the  alludine  cyanides 
(including  cyanide  of  ammonium,  NHHDy)  with  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy 
inetals;  they  are  formed  and  prepared  as  follows : 

] .  B^  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali- 
metal  with  a  heavy  metallic  cyanide,  or  if  the  latter  be  soluble  in  wateri 
adding  it  to  the  alkaline  cyanide  in  stoichiometrical  proportion. — 2.  By 
saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  heavy 
inetallic  oxide.  In  this  case,  part  of  the  alkali-metal  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  oxide,  which .  remains  mixed  with  the  solution,  and  the  heavy 
metal  passes  over  to  the  cyanogen-compound : 

3KCy  -h  FeO  «  2KC7,FeC7  +  KO. 

d.  By  digesting  a  heavy  metallic  cyanide  with  an  aqueous  alkalL  In 
this  case,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  the  heavy  metal  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  oxide : 

3FeCy  +  2KO  -  2KCy.FeCy  4-  FeO. 

4.  By  fusing  platinum  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  air  in  contact 
with  the  mixture  converts  the  separated  potassium  into  potasL — 5.  By 
adding  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  mixture,  in  equivalent  proportion^ 
of  a  heavy  metallic  oxide  or  its  carbonate,  and  a  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkali,  till  the  acid  retains  its  odour,  even  after  long  Mptation  at  a  gentle 
beat.    In  this  case,  ike  hydrocjyanic  acid  drives  oat  •&  ^e  carbonic  iisid 
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thlit  may  be  predeht,  and  the  lieayy  metallio  oxide  id  dissolved. — 6.  Bj 
satnratiDg  with  caturtio  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash^  the  acid  com- 
pound which  hydrocyanic  add  forms  with  certain  heayy  metallic 
cyanides. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  heavy  metallic  cyanides  may  thus  be 
made  to  unite  with  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  e.  ^.,  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  are  the  following  : 
<f.  S  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Dicyauide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

3KCy,Cru»Cv. 
&  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Dicyauide  of  a  heavy  metal  i 

KCy,Cu*Cy. 
€,  2  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

2KCy,FeCy;— 2KCy,IrCy. 
d*  1  At,  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal  t 

KCy,ZnCy;— KCy,CdCy;-.KCy,NiCyi— KCy,AgCy;— KCy,AuCy; 

KCy,FtCy;— KCy.FdCy. 
h.  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  2  At.  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal: 
.     KCy,2FeCy. 
/.  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Bicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

KCy,PtCy». 
ff,  3  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Sesquicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal: 

3KCy,Cr^y» ;— 8KCy,Mn«Cy«;  — 3KCy,Fe«Cjr»;  ^3KCy,Co>Cy>. 
k  I  At.  Cyanide  of  potassidm  to  1  At.  Tercyanide  of  a  heavy  metal  s 

KCy+AuCy*. 

Almost  all  these  compounds  of  an  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  heavy 
metal,  are  crystallizaUe  and  soluble  in  water.  Towards  vegetable 
colours  they  are  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  whereas  the  pore  cyanides 
of  the  alkiui-metals  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  the  double  cyanides 
likewise  emit  little  or  no  odoar  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  also 
much  less  easily  decomposible  than  the  pure  cyanides  of  the  alkali« 
metals. 

Both  the  metallic  cyanides  contiuned  in  these  oompounds  behave,  when 
ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  are 
ignited  separately.  Thus,  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2KCy,FeCy,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  remains  undecomposed,  while  the  cyanide  of  iron 
is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  carbide  of  iron. 

With  dilute  solutions  of  the  stronger  oxygen-acids,  they  exhibit  the 
following  reactions.  A  few  of  them,  as  cyanide  of  sine  and  potassium, 
KCy,ZnCy,  are  completely  decomposed  even  by  cold  dilute  sulphurio 
acid,  yielaing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  two  sulphates.  Others  give  off  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  derived  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  an 
alkaline  sulphate,  whilst  the  heavy  metallic  cyanide  either  remains  nn-» 
altered  in  the  solution,  as  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  is  pre- 
cipitated alone,  which  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of  silver.  A  compara-^ 
tively  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  destroy  the  cyanide  of 
the  alkali-metal,  and  separate  the  heavy  cyanide  at  first  in  the  unde- 
composed state;  but  a  uuger  quantity  completely  decomposes  it,  espe- 
cially if  aided  by  heat,  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  chloride  of  the 
inetal.  Other  double  cyanides,  e.  y.,  ferrocyanide  of  potaseinm,  2KCy, 
FeCy,  form  indeed  a  potash-satt  with  oold  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid; 
but  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  is  set  free,  unites  with  the  cyanide  of  the 
heavy  metal,  producing  a  peculiar  soluble  compound  which  reddens 
litmus,  «•  ff.,  2lICy,FeCy,  and  does  not  give  off  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
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till  it  is  heated.  Finally,  some  of  theee  oomponnds  withstand  the  aotion 
of  dilate  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat. 

Salphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  the  heavy  metal,  in  the  form  of 
sulphide,  from  the  dissolved  compounds  of  the  alkaline  with  the  heavy 
cyanides,  sometimes  easily,  as  with  cadmium,  mercury,  and  silver,  some- 
times not  at  all,  or  but  slowly  and  partially,  as  with  zinc,  iron,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  copper. 

When  the  solution  of  such  a  compound  of  a  cyanide  of  an  alkali- 
metal  with  the  cyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  is  mixed  with  the  salts  of 
other  heavy  metals,  precipitates  are  formed,  exhibiting  strong  and  varied 
colours,  and  generally  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  heavy  cyanide 
already  present  with  another  heavy  cyanide,  formed  by  double  aeoom^ 
position  between  the  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal  and  the  salt  of  the 
heavy  metal  which  has  been  added.  Thus,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
forms  with  sulphate  of  copper  a  red  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of 
copper: 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2(CiiO,SO»)  «  2CuCy,FeCy  +  2(K0,S<y). 

But  these  precipitates  often  retain  part  of  the  original  cyanogen  salt  in  a 
state  of  intimate  combination,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  com* 
pletely  extracted  even  by  boiling  water. 

The  cyanides  and  double  cyanides,  which  have  just  been  discussed  in 
a  general  manner,  must,  as  first  proposed  by  Graham  {Lehrb,)y  be  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  peculiar  properties. 

1.  The  true  cyanides,  which  include  the  greater  number,  exhibit  the 
poisonous  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  acids,  at  least  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures* The  compounds  of  heavy  metallic  cyanides  of  this  class  witk 
the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  generally  exhibit  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  Dilute  acids  separate  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  from 
the  cyauide  of  the  alkali-metal  contained  in  them,  precipitate  the  heavy 
cyanide  if  it  be  insoluble,  and  then,  in  most  cases,  exert  a  decomposing 
action  upon  it. 

2.  Other  cyanides,  among  which  we  must  not  only  reckon,  as  Graham 
does,  the  iron-compounds,  but  likewise  those  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and 
perhaps  also  manganese,  do  not  exhibit  the  poisonous  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Their  compounds  with  cyanide  of  potassium  are  perfectly  neutral.  The 
strongest  acids,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  do  not  liberate  hydrocyanic 
from  these  compounds,  but  convert  them  into  a  potash-salt  and  a  kind  of 
metallo-hydrocyanic  acid,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  is  not  poison- 
ous, and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  metallic  cyanide. 
Thus  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid  : 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2HCI  =  2HCy,FeCy  +  2Ka; 
or, 

C«N»FeK«  +  2Ha  -  C^N'FeH*  +  2Ka. 

• 

All  compounds  of  heavy  metallic  cyanides  of  this  class,  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  other  cyanides,  contain  3  or  2 .  8,  or  3 . 8  At.  cyanogen. 
Hence  Graham  supposes,  with  some  probability,  that  the  constituents 
of  .S  At.  cygnogen,  C*N,  are  united  mto  a  single  atom,  ON',  which 
combination  he  designates  by  the  ^erm  FruKiaUy  so  that  these  conir 
pounds  may  be  called  Frus9uU$. 
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There  Itre  likewise  other  cafles  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  the  6  At.  oarboa  and  3  At.  nitrogen  anite  into  a  single  compound 
atom.  Thus  the  brown  paracyanogen,  which  remains  after  the  ignition 
pf  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  supposed  to  be  CN',  and  according  to  that  suppo* 
sition  would  be  identical  with  Prtmian,  Cyanuric  acid,  G'N'H'O',  which 
is  polymeric  with  cyanic  acid,  C'NHO^  and  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
CNHSP,  which  is  polymeric  with  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CNCl, 
are  formed  from  cyanogen  and  its  compounds,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances are  again  resolved  into  the  latter.  According  to  this  view,  cer- 
tain metals,  such  as  iron,  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  transforming 
3  At  of  cyanogen,  CN,  into  1  At.  of  parac^anogen  or  prussian. 

Regarding  these  compounds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nucleus- 
theory,  we  must  suppose  that  the  primary  nucleus,  C*H*,  yields  the 
secondary  nuclei,  C«N»H»,  C«N»C1",  C«N»Fe»,  C«N>FeH»,  C«N»Fep,  &o. 
The  first,  which  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  forms  with  60, 
cyanuric  acid,  C^N*H*0*.  It  is  composed  of  3  square  tables  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  square  prism, 
probably  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  carbon-atoms  of  the  middle  table 
come  in  contact  above  and  below  with  H-  and  N-atoms.  In  C'N*FeH^ 
the  H-atom  of  the  middle  tablo  is  replaced  by  an  Fe-atom,  and  in 
C«N»Fe»,  all  the  3  H-atoms  are  replaced  by  3  Fe-atoms.  In  C«N»Fe*, 
however,  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  vacant  space,  unless  we  suppose,  as 
Laurent  does,  that  this  compound  contains  3  At.  iron,  each  of  which 
weighs  I  as  much  as  an  ordinary  iron-atom. 

IT  Adopting  Gerhardt's  eauivalents  (p.  27,)  and  admitting  that  the 
two  classes  of  iron -compounds,  i.e.,  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  contain 
different  metals,  riz,^  ferrosum  =  Fe  =  28,  And  ferricum  =/=  -J-  of  28, — 
and  similarly  with  platinum  (VI.,  313),  plcUinosum  =  Ti  =:  99,  plati- 
nicum  =  pt  =49*5, — the  formulie  of  the  ferrocyanides,  ferridc3ranides, 
cobaltocyanidcs,  &c.,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  expression  CN'M', 
in  which  M  denotes  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  two  or  three  different 
metals;  thus: 

Ferrocyanides  =  CN'FelMI. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  =  C»N«FelK*  -h  2H0. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  and  Barium  =  C*N'Fe>K<6a<  +  2H0. 

Prussian  blue  =  CN'Fet  f»+2H0. 

Ferridcyanides  =  C"NVM. 

Cobaltocyanides  =  C*N*CoM. 

Platinocyanides  =  CN'PtM. 

Pktino-platinidcyanides  =  CN'Ptlpti  Mt. 
(Laurent,  Compt.  rend,  26,  294;  Pharm.  CerUr.  1848,  23;  J.  pr.  Ghent. 
42,  128;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  484.)  IT, 

If  the  aeooDdary  nncleos  C^N^H^  be  denoted  by  a  particular  name — Pruiw,  for 
example — then,  according  to  the  nomenclature  given  on  pages  149  —  152,  CN'Fe*  » 
PniMemiri;  C«N»H*Fe  =-  Prussemart;  C^N^K^Fc  =»  Pruuepetemari,  &c.— C«N»Fe»  wiU 
be  PnusUmeri,  because  fi  «  0,  and  therefore  expresses  in  this  case  that  1  At.  of  the 
deficient  hydrogen  is  not  replaced  by  iron.  According  to  this  mode  of  designation 
CC«N»K»,C«N»Fe*)  =  PruuikmtrUPrttgnpit. 

IT  According  to  Schrotter  {Wien.  Acad.  Ber,  1249,  Mar.  310; 
Jahresber,  1849, 211)  the  double  cjranides  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  types 
nMCy  and  M'Cy*,  where  M  denotes  an  equivalent  of  metal,  and  n  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  11;  nM,  or  5M  may  be  represented  by  several 
metals,  and  in  the  cyanides  2MCy  and  3MCy,  part  of  the  cyanogen  may 
be  replaced  by  0,  I,  Br  or  CI.  Thus  the  form  uMCy  includes  the  com-* 
pounds  KCy,  KZnCy»,  K»FeCy»,  and  MTtH3y"  (the  salts  lately  discovered 
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by  Qaadmi.)  Tbe  type  M"Gy*,  indades  f^ridcjanide  of  potuwinwij 
K'Fe'Cj',  and  the  corresponding  salts.  IT 

Cyanide  of  Ajuionium  or  Htdboctakatb  ot  AimoiaA. — I^M^Cj 

=  NH',HCy  =  CN  (NH^)  For  tome  of  tbe  modes  of  formatkni,  vtf.  pp.  SSl- 
383.— 1  vol.  ammoniacal  gas  unites  with  1  yol.  hjdroc3ranic  n^or,  form- 
ing 2  rol.  Taponr  of  cyanide  of  ttmmoninm. 

Preparation  of  the  dry  salt  1.  By  heating  the  following  snhstanceSy 
which  must  be  as  dry  as  possible,  in  a  distilhitory  apparatus,  the  receiver 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt:  either  the  compound  of  cyanide 
of  iron  with  cyanide  of  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  sal-ammoniac  (Berzelius),  for  which  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  is 
more  than  sufficient  (Berzelius,  Lekrb,);  or  an  intimate  mixture  of  3  pte. 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac  (Bineau): 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2NU^C1  -  aNH^Cy  +  2KC1  +  FfeCy; 

or  an  intimate  mixture  of  126  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  mercury  and  54  pis. 
(1  At.)  sal-ammoniac  (Bineau,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  67>  281): 

HgCy  +  NH^Cl  «  NHKJy  +  HgCL 

This  mixture  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  giring  off  rapours  of  hydrocyan&te 
of  ammonia,  and  leaving  corrosive  sublimate.  (Bineau.) 

2.  By  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  throuc:h  dry  charooal  heated  to 
redness  m  a  porcelain  tube,  and  thence  into  a  IJ-tube  surrounded  with  a 
freeadng  mixturs,  in  which  the  compound  condenses  in  small  prisms. 
(Langlois,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys,  67,  111.) 

Crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes  or  in  fern-like  tufts  (Oay-Lussac); 
in  anhydrous  square  prisms.  (Berzelius.)  Boiling  point  about  +  36^. 
Tension  of  vapour«at-|-22°  sz  0*45  met.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Smells  and  tastes  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  together 
(Ittner);  highly  poisonous.  (Langlois.) 

Or: 

NH» 17     ....    38-64  NH< 18    ....     40-91 

HCy 27     ....     61-36  Cj 26     ....     99-09     ....     61-54 

NH*Cy 44     ....  10000  44     ....  100-00 

Ammoniacal  gas 1     ....     0*5893 

Hydrocyanic  acid  vapour 1     ....     0-9359 


Cyanide  of  Ammonium  vapour 2    ....     1*5252 

1     ...    0-7626 

The  vapour  easily  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame  (Biuean), 
depositing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Ittuer.)  The  crystals  remain  uncle-* 
composed  for  some  time,  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  surrounded  with  fee; 
but  at  ordinary  temperatures  the;^  decompose,  the  decomposition  being 
more  rapid  as  the  temperature  is  higher  (Langlois);  on  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  heat,  it  takes  place  very  quickly.  (Gay-Lussac.)  In  hydrogen 
gas,  it  is  somewhat  slower  than  in  air  from  whicn  it  can  absorb  oxygen, 
(Bineau.)  The  crystals  in  decomposing  retain  their  form,  but  are  ood- 
verted  into  a  black-brown  substance,  azulmic  acid.  (Berielins.)  Chlorine 
decomposes  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  volatile 
chloride  of  cyanogen;  bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (Langlois.) 

The  salt  dissolves  in  water  aud  in  alcohol.    The  aqueous  solotioa 
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may  abo  be  obtained  by  mixinf^  aqueoos  hydrocyanic  acid  with  aqneooa 
ammonia,  or  by  distilling  2  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  3  pts* 
sal-ammoniac  and  10  pts.  water  (Ittner),  or  by  distilling  an  aqueous 
solution  of  127  pts.  (I  At.)  cyanide  of  mercury  and  54  pts.  (1  At)  sal- 
ammoniac  (DunoSy  Schw,  65,  106.) 

Ctamidb  of  Potassium.— KGy=C'NK.— Varions  modes  of  formation 
hare  already  been  given  (pp.  879-383).  Cold  potassium  absorbs  but  a 
small  quantity  of  cyanogen  gas,  because  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust; 
but  the  metal,  when  heated,  absorbs  as  many  volumes  of  the  gas  as  it  would 
evolve  of  hydrogen  from  water,  and  is  converted  into  yellowish  cyanide 
of  potassium;  when  heated  in  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour,  it  takes  the 
cyanogen  from  a  volume  of  the  vapour  twice  as  great,  liberating  1  vol. 
hydrogen,  and  is  itself  converted  into  grey  spon^  cyanide  of  potassium 
which  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass  when  heated.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Hydrocyanic 
acid  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  aqueous  monosulphide  of 
potassium. 

Preparaium.  1.  By  mixing  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  stroni 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Wittstein  {Reperi,  65,  364) 
mixes  strong  aqueous  hydro4^ranic  acid  in  equivalent  proportion  wito 
stronff  aqueous  potash  A-ee  from  carbonic  acid,  the  strength  of  both 
liquiobB  having  been  previously  determined. — Brando  and  Wiggers  (Ann, 
Fnarm,  29,  65)  distil  2  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  1^  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  of  water  till  the  mass  begins  to  jump,  and  pass  the 
vapour  into  a  cooled  receiver  containing  the  filtered  solution  of  1  pt.  of 
hydrate  of  potash  Cnot  fused,  but  evaporated  till  it  solidifies  on  cooling) 
in  3  or  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  or  stronger.  The  cyanide  of 
potassium,  as  it  forms,  fiills  to  tbe  bottom  from^  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  ultimately  form  a  solid  magma. 
The  solid  product  is  drained  as  completely  as  possible  on  a  filter,  the 
crystals  washed  several  times  with  stronff  alcohol,  then  well  pressed 
between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  as  quickfyas  possible,  e.g.^  on  a  heated 
iron  plate.  In  this  manner,  8  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  3 
parts  of  cyanide  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  For  the 
success  of  this  process,  it  is  important  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  be  as 
strong  as  possible,  so  that  a  weak  acid  must  first  be  dehydrated  by 
chloride  of  calcium;  that  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  be  at  least  92  per 
cent.;  and  that  the  solution  of  the  potash  in  that  liquid  be  fresh,  inas- 
much as  it  turns  brown  after  a  while.  When  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  in 
excess,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  remain  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  for  a  longer  time;  hence  the  potash-solution  must  be  in  slight 
excess.  (Herberger,  Repert,  71, 122.) 

2.  An  aqneons  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  precipitated  by 
aqoeons  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  in  equivalent  jproportiouj 
and  the  sulphide  of  mercury  separated  by  filtration.  (F.  &  £•  Rodgersi 
PhU.  Mag.  J.  4,  93.) 

3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  perfectly  deprived  of  its  water,  is  gently 
Ignited,  out  of  contact  of  air,  in  vessels  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  till  no 
more  nitrogen  eoes  off,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  separated  frcmi  the 
admixed  carbide  of  iron  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol : 

2(?NK,C»NFe  =  2(?NK  ■*  FeC*  +  N. 

If  too  strong  a  heal  be  applied,  the  cyanide  of  potasflfaua  is  reaidved  into 
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nitrogen  gas  and  carbide  of  potassiuni,  eo  that  the  residaal  mnas  erolirea 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  water.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,) 

Clark  (J.  Chim,  med.  7,  544)  coarsely  breaks  up  the  crystallized 
ferrocyanide   of  potassinm;  partially  dehydrates  it  by  heat,  and  then 

{)ulyerize8  it  more  finely;  afterwards  heats  it  in  an  open  Tessel  till  it  has 
ost  all  its  water  and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder;  introduces  this 
powder  into  a  wrougbt-iron  bottle  connected  with  a  bent  iron  tube 
passing  under  water  [a  cast-iron  bottle  with  a  straight  tube  connected  by 
means  of  a  cork  with  a  glass  gas-deliyery  tube  may  likewise  be  used]; 
ignites  the  mass  strongly  as  long  as  nitrogen  continues  to  be  evolved  fr(«m 
it  (or  till  a  sample  taken  out  with  a  curved  wire  appears  pure  white,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  with  hydrochlorate  of  ferric  oxide,  which 
must  be  quite  free  from  ferrous  oxide,  a  brown  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a  residue  of  prussian  blue); 
dissolves  the  residue  in  water;  filters  to  separate  the  carbide  of  iron; 
evaporates;  cools  the  solution  to  the  crystallizing  point;  and  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  liquid  as  long  as  crystals  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  The  crystals  are  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  pre- 
served in  well-closed  bottles.  If  the  decomposition  is  not  complete^  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  out  first. 

Che  vail  ier  (J.  Ckim.  vUd,  6,  758)  exhausts  the  ignited  mass  with 
absolute  [?]  alcohol,  and  separates  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Robiquet  {J.  Pharm.  17,  643)  keeps  the  resulting  mixture  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time  [in  » 
well-covered  crucible  it  is  to  be  supposed];  so  that  the  carbide  of  iron  may 
settle  down,  and  the  white  mass  at  the  top  may  be  mechanically  separated 
after  cooling.  It  is  not  so  good  a  plan  to  dissolve  the  mixture  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  evaporate  the  filtrate  immediately  to  dr3mes8,  and  heat 
the  residue  till  it  fuses,  because  ammonia  and  formiate  of  potash  may  be 
thereby  formed.  The  decomposition  does  not,  however,  take  place  se 
quickly  as  Tilloy  supposes,  especially  if,  as  Berzelius  recommends,  the 
nitrate  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  contains  sulphate  of  potash,  it  must  be  previously  freed  from 
that  impurity  by  recrystallization.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Pliarm.  36,  67.) 

On  the  surface  of  the  mass  thus  decomposed  by  ignition  and  slowly 
cooled,  are  found  splendid  pure  crystals  which  may  be  loosened  with  the 
spatula.  The  rest  of  the  mass  is  finely  pounded,  and  quickly  exhausted 
with  cold  water,  because  if  the  liquid  were  heated,  the  iron  which  has 
been  separated  would  re-dissolve  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  [with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  potash],  and  reproduce  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium;  after  which  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  retort, 
and  cooled  till  it  crystallizes.  The  mother-liquid,  besides  cyanide  of 
potassium  left  in  solution,  contains  formiate  of  potash,  caustic  potash,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  (if  it  be  evaporated  in  an  open 
vessel,  less  formiate  and  more  carbonate  are  produced).  (Qeiger,  Ann. 
FAarm.  1,44.) 

The  ignited  mass  is  pulverized,  placed  upon  a  glass  funnel,  exhausted 
with  cold  water,  and  the  stronger  ley  which  is  first  obtained,  evaporated 
euickly  to  dryness;  or  it  is  well  boiled  with  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  which 
deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  on  cooling.  (Llebig, 
Chim.  org,  1,  147.)  The  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  by  this  process 
is  not  free  from  ferrocyanide,  unless  it  be  mechanically  separated  from 
carbide  of  iron  before  treating  it  with  alcohol  and  water;  for  when  tha' 
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mass  18  diffesied  in  water,  the  iron  recombines  with  the  cyanide  of  potaa* 
sinm.  rWittstein.) 

4.  For  many  purposes  Wobler's  method  (p.  395)  is  well  adapted;  the 
resulting  preparation  contains  carbonate  of  potash,  charcoal,  and  iron. 

5.  A  mixture  of  2  At.  (184  pts.)  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  2  At.  (69  pts.)  carbonate  of  potash  is  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
covered  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  product,  which  contains  5  At.  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  1  At.  cyanate  of  potash,  is  poured  off  from  the  sepa* 
rated  iron,  or  exhausted  after  cooling  with  water  or  alcohol  (F.  &  E« 
Rodgers,  FkU.  Mag.  J.  1834,  4,  93): 

2(2KCy,FeCy)  +  2(KO,C02)  »  5KCy  +  KO.CyO  +  2C03  +  2Fe. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash  formed  is 
somewhat  greater;  for  the  ferrous  carbonate  /ormed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action  is  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  when  heated  aJone,  into 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  ferroso- ferric  oxide,  which,  when  subset 
quently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  forms  an  additional  quantity  of 
cyanate  of  potash,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  this 
oxide  over  that  in  the  protoxide.  (Liebig.) 

Liebig  (Ann.  Fharm.  41, 285)  mixes  intimately  8  pts.  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  dehydrated  by  heating  it  on  an  iron  plate  till  it  is  slightly 
roasted,  with  3  pts.  of  pure,  dry  carbonate  of  potash;  throws  the  mass 
into  a  crucible  at  a  low  red  heat;  ignites  it  very  gently,  till  samples  of 
the  fused  mixture,  taken  out  from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod,  no  longer 
solidify  to  a  brown  or  yellow,  but  to  a  white  mass;  then  takes  the 
crucible  out  of  the  fire;  stirs  the  mixture  several  times  with  the  glass 
rod;  and,  after  leaving  it  for  some  time  to  enable  the  heavier  portion  to 
subside,  pours  the  transparent  and  colourless  liquid  from  the  grey  spongy 
mass  into  a  hot  porcelain  dish.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  may  still  bo 
rendered  available  by  exhausting  it  with  cold  water,  and  heating  the 
solution  with  sulphide  of  iron;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  then  repro^ 
dnced,  and  after  it  has  crystallized  out,  sulphide  of  potassium  remains  in 
the  mother-liquid. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  used  in  this  preparation  must  be  quite  free 
from  sulphate,  which  would  be  reduced  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
the  state  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  An  iron  crucible  is  preferable  to  the 
earthen  one,  because  the  latter  is  penetrated  by  the  mass,  and  imparts 
silicate  of  potash  to  it.  A  dull  red  heat  must  be  uniformly  maintained 
during  the  whole  process.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  forms 
a  white  majss  free  from  granules  of  iron.  Its  aqueous  solution  should  be 
transparent  and  colourless.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  Ann,  Fharm.  43,  130.) 
The  ignition  must  not  be  continued  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases, 
otherwise  the  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  will  be  grey;  but  the 
orucible  must  be  removed  firom  the  fire,  as  soon  as  an  extracted  sample 
appears  white  after  cooling;  moreover,  the  deposition  of  the  iron  should 
be  favoured  by  a  few  slight  blows  upon  the  crucible;  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  poured,  through  a  fine  sieve  previously  heated,  into  a  vessel  of 
silver,  iron,  or  porcelain,  having  smooth  sides;  and  the  upper  mass,  which 
is  pure,  separated,  after  slow  cooling,  from  the  lower  portion  by  means  of 
a  sharp  instruments  (Clemm,  Ann.  Fharm.  61,  250.^ 

If  the  two  salts  are  not  quite  dry,  or  not  mixed  in  exactly  equivalent 
proportions,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved  during  the  fusion, 
(Glassford  &  Nanier,  FkU.  Mag.  J.  25,  58.) 

If  the  mass  [containing  iron]  be  exhausted  with  water,  or  even  with 
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akwlioly  tlie  toliition  will  eontuD  more  or  leis  fenoeyBmie  of  poiunuB. 
(Wittotein,  Hepert,  65,  364.) 

6.  A  mixture  of  13  pt8.  oarbonate  of  potaab  and  10  pts.  pnmsian 
blae  ifl  ignited  in  a  corered  emcible^  and  tbe  mass,  after  eoolingv 
exbansted  witb  water  or  aloobol.  Or  cyanide  of  mereurj  is  tbrowa 
vpon  carbonate  of  potasb  beated  nearly  to  redness.  (F.  &  E.  Rod^rs.) 

7.  Cyanide  of  potassinm  is  obtained  in  an  impnre  state  aad  on  the 
large  scale  by  igniting  in  cast-iron  ressels  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potasb  witb  an  equal  or  a  double  quantity  of  asotiieed  organic  matters^ 
sucb  as  dried  blood,  flesh,  bom,  or  skins,  or  witb  tbe  azotized  charcoal 
which  remains  after  subjecting  the  abore-named  substances  to  dry  distil-- 
lation.  Tbe  potassium  hereby  reduced  from  the  carbonate  of  potash  by 
the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  charcoal,  combines  with  another  part  of  the 
charcoal  and  with  nitrogen  of  the  animal  substance,  forming  cyanide  of 
potassium.  When  this  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  there  renuuns  » 
charcoal,  distinguisbed  by  great  decolorizing  power,  and  a  colourless  or 
yellowish  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  obtained,  contaminated,  how- 
ever, with  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphide^ 
chloride,  ferrocjranide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  or  at  all  events 
with  some  of  these  bodies.  By  evaporating  this  solution  till  it  half 
solidifies,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol,  a  somewhat  purer  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  exhausted. 

IT  8.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by 
passing  nitrogen  gas  over  an  intensely  is^ited  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
potash  (p.  380).  A  vertical  shaft,  the  middle  portion  of  which  is  inclosed 
within  the  flue  of  an  adjoining  furnace,  is  filled  with  fragments  of  char- 
coal saturated  with  potash.  The  charcoal  thus  becomes  intensely  heated, 
and  likewise  receives  a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  furnace  throngh  a 
number  of  small  openings  communicating  with  the  outer  flue.  The  mate- 
rials are  filled  in  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  through  which  they  gradually 
descend,  and  ultimately  £&11  into  a  pan  of  water  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
eyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved.  This  process  is  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale  at  Newcastle.  (  Vid,  Bramwell,  Repertory  qf  InventioMf 
9,  280;  also  Graham's  EUmenU  of  Chemistry^  2nd  Ed.  1,  387,  388,  where 
a  figure  of  the  arrangement  is  given.)  IT 

Impurities.  1.  CarhonaU  of  Potash,  Remains  behind  when  tiie 
cjanide  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.,  exhibiting  its  alkaline 
reaction,  efiervescence  with  acids,  &c.  On  agitating  the  impure  cyanide 
with  cold  alcohol  of  78  per  cent.,  the  carbonate  of  poiash  deliquesces,  and 
forms  a  fluid  layer  at  the  bottom.  (Geiger.) — 2.  Sulphide  of  Potassium, 
The  salt  forms  a  dirty  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  instead  of  a  white  one] 
the  gas  which  rises  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  dilnte  sulphuric  acid 
imparts  a  brown  colour  to  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead.  — 
3.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Precipitate  with  baryta-ealts,  after  supersatn- 
ration  with  hydrochloric  acid. — 4.  Chloride  of  Potassium,  Tbe  salt 
ignited  with  twice  its  weight  of  nitre  and  10  times  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  potash  (which  should  both  be  free  from  chlorine),  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. — 

5.  SUieate  of  Potash.  Residue  of  silver,  after  supersaturatiou  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  re-solution  in  water. — 

6.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  The  solution  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ferric  salt  (which  should  be  quite  free  from  ferrous  salt),  and  then 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  prussian  blue;  with  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
solution  gives  a  precipitate  whicbi  on  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochkrie 
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mAif  doM  not  tun  white  bat  nddisb. — 7.  Sulphooi^wUde  of  Potaaium. 
The  Bolntion,  sapenattirated  with  hjdroohlono  aeid,  taras  ferric  salts 
yellowish  red. — 8.  Qyanate  of  PoUuh.  The  hot  solution  oi  OTanide  of 
potassium  prepared  by  Rodgers's  prooess,  yields  laminaB  of  oyanate 
on  cooling.  If  that  portion  of  the  cjranide  of  potassium  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  of  36"^  Bm.,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition 
of  acids,  and  precipitates  carbonate  of  baryta  from  barytar-salts,  the  pre* 
sense  of  cjranate  of  potash  may  be  inferred;  it  is  possible^  however^  that 
a  small  qnantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  dissolved  by  the  spirit. 
-—10.  ForwwUe  of  Potaak, — a.  The  cyanidfe  of  potassium  blackens  on 
iffnition.^-6.  On  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  aqueous  solution 
till  aU  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled,  exhausting  the  evaporated  mass 
with  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  dry  residue  with ' 
dilute  snlphnrio  acid,  the  formic  acid  distib  over,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  its  power  of  reducing  mercury  and  silver-salts  (p.  27*5). 

Lastly,  the  value  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  tested  by  Glass*' 
ford  &  Napier's  method,  vis.,  by  determining  the  quantity  of  pure 
cyanide  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quantity  of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  under  exami- 
nation, required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which 
is  formed  on  first  adding  that  solution  to  a  given  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  of  known  strength.  Since  1  At.  cyanide  of  potassium  is  * 
required  to  precipitate  1  At.  silver,  and  1  At  cyanide  of  potassium  more 
to  redissolve  the  precipitate  as  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  it  follows 
that  1  At.  silver  precipitated  and  redissolved  indicates  the  presence  of 
2  At.  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  therefore,  the  silver-solution  used  con- 
tains 1 08  pts.  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  cvanide  of  potassium  thereby 
indicated  is  2 .  65-2  =  130*4.  Liebiff's  method  (p.  397)  may  also  be  used 
for  testing  the  value  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium. —  Vid.  also 
Fordos  &  661is  {Ccmpt,  rend,  35,  224). 

Properties,  Crystallizes  in  transparent  and  colourless  cubes  after 
fusion,  and  in  anhydrous  octobedrons  and  cubo-octohedrons  from  its 
aqueous  solution.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  and 
colourless  liquid,  the  cr3r8talB  obtained  in  the  moist  way  decrepitating 
slightly  when  thus  treated.  (Geiger.)  At  a  white  heat,  it  appears  to 
volatilize  undecomposed.  Inodorous  (in  the  moist  state,  however,  it 
smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air). 
Tastes  strongly  alkaline  and  bitter,  like  hydrocyanic  acid.  Has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction.     Highly  poisonous. 

CdUulatian. 

2C  120  18-41 

N  140  21-47 

K 39-2  60-12 


C^K  .....^ 65*2 100-00 

The  aqueous  solution  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  closed  vessels  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  wnen  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  ammoniacal 
gas  and  formiate  of  potash  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  48,  398^  Geiger, 
Ann.  Pharm,  1,  54): 

C?NK  +  4H0  =  C«HKO*  +  NH». 

The  deeomposition  takes  place  vapidly  at  first,  but  slowly  afterwards,  so 
that  to  decompose  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  water  frequently*  Cyankle  of  potassium  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash  likewise  yields  saiflioBiacal  gas  and  formiate  of  potash  at  first; 
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bnt  the  lattef  colbtooand  10  resolved,  before  the  beat  ri0e8  to  redneas»  ia^ 
hydrogen  and  caroonate  of  potash.   (Pelonxe.)^Henoe,  as  Gaj-LnsBac 
long  ago  observed  (Ann.  Chim,  Phy%,  8,  440), ammonia  is  likewise  evolTod, 
when  hot  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  cold  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  hot  water. 

When  the  solution  is  boiled  down  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  greater 
qnantitj  of  hjdrocjranic  acid  is  evolved,  and  there  remains  more  carbonate 
tnan  formiate  of  potash.  (Qeiger.)  When  moist  or  dissolved  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gradually 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
carbonate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  detonates  violently  when  heated  with  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potaisb. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  under  various  circumstances  takes  up  2  At. 
oxygen,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash.  This  effect 
takes  place,  though  very  slowly,  when  the  cyanide  is  fused  in  contact 
with  the  air;  more  quickly  when  it  is  fused  with  peroxide  of  manganese, 
arsenious  acid,  antimonic  oxide,  antimonious  acid,  stannic  oxide,  lead* 
oxide,  ferroso-ferric  and  ferric  oxide,  and  cupric  oxide  (with  visible  com- 
bustion). The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  thereby  reduced  to  protoxide, 
and  the  other  oxides  to  the  metallic  state.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm.  41,289.) 
•^Cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with  sulphate  of  potash  yields  cyanate  of 
potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  38,  31): 

K0,80>  +  2KCy  «  KS  +  2KCyO». 

^If  the.  mixture  be  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  only,  the  decomposition  is  very 
imperfect.] — Cyanide  of  potassium  may  likewise  exert  a  reducing  action 
in  the  moist  way;  thus,  from  aqueous  alloxan,  after  a  few  hours,  it 
throws  down  dialurate  of  potash.  (Liebig.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulpho- 
cyanide  (Porrett),  and  similarly  when  heated  with  sulphide  of  antimony 
or  sulphide  of  tin,  the  fused  metal  separating  out.  (Liebig.) — Sulphur 
does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  selenium  dissolves 
readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Wiggers,  Ann,  Pharm,  29, 
319.) 

Glyanide  of  potassium  boiled  with  iodine  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of 
that  substance,  forming  first  a  brown  aud  afterwards  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  crystalline  magma  of  iodide  of 
cyanogen.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fkarm.  50,  35.5.)     Probably  in  this  manner: 

KCy  +  21  =  KI  +  CyL 

It  takes  up  iodide  of  nitrogen  without  any  evolution  of  gas;  the  colourleas 
solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  a  crystallo-granular,  very  deliquescent 
mass,  the  solution  of  which  smells  of  iodoform,  and  produces  a  yeUow 
precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Millon,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  69,  78.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  very  abun- 
dantly in  water.  The  same  solution  may  be  obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  aqueous  solution  of  potash  till  the  liquid  no  longer  gives 
a  precipitate  with  neutral  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  it  dis- 
solves in  80  pts.  of  boiling  spirit  of  95  per  cent;  somp.what  more  readily 
in  78  per  cent.,  and  abundantly  in  35  per  cent,  spirit;  from  its  aqueous 
solution  it  is  precipitated  by  spirit  of  95  per  cent.  (Qeiger.) 

Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  several  of  the  heavy  metals, 
Ibrming  potash  and  a  compound  of  the  ondecomposed  cyanide  of  potas* 
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nam  with  the  new  cyanide.  Zinc,  iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  it  dissolves, 
with  evolntion  of  hydrogen,  even  when  not  in  contact  with  the  air;  hut 
cadminm,  silver,  and  gold  are  dissolved  by  it  only  when  the  air  has  access, 
its  oxygen  then  combiniDg  with  part  of  the  potassiam.  On  tin,  mercury, 
and  platinum  it  exerts  no  action  (Eisner,  J,  pr.  Ghem.  37,  441): 

2KCy  +  Zn  +  HO  «  KCy,ZnCy  +  H  +  KO; 

2KCy  +  Cd  +  O  «  KCy,CdCy  +  KO. 

For  older  ftatements  respecting  cyanide  of  potassium,  vid.  Richter  (Uber  die 
N.  Ge^entt.  d.  CAem.  11,  46);  Buchok  (A.  Gehl.  1,  406);  Proust  (M  Oehl,  3,  549); 
Ittner  (in  Mm  work  on  Hffdrocyanie  aeidf  p.  35). 

Ctajnidb  of  Sodium. — ONNa. — May  be  obtained  like  cyanide  of 
potassium  by  processes  similar  to  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  excepting  that  if  process 
6  be  used,  the  heat  must  be  raised  somewhat  above  low  redness,  and  in 
process  6  only  10  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  used  to  10  pts. 
of  Prussian  blue.  The  ignited  mass  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  the  cyanide  of  sodium  crystallizes.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers,  Fhil. 
Mag.  J,  4,  94.)  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  which  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  aqueous  soda  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  evaporated,  it 
first  yields  crystals  and  then  coagulates  to  a  saline  mass.  (Ittner.) 

Ctanidb  op  Barium. — BaCy=C'NBa. — May  be  obtained  in  the  dry 
state  by  igniting  ferrocyanide  of  barium  in  a  close  vessel  (Berzelius, 
Lehrh,)\  and  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  by  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  baryta^ water,  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  neutral  hydrochlorate 
of  magnesia.  (Ittner.)  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  is  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid  (Scheele),  and  when  boiled  gives  off  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  [?],  at  the  same  time  depositing  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  small  tables  of  hydrocyanate  [formiate]  of  baryta.  (Ittner.) — Cyanide 
of  barium  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  with  toleraole  facility  also  in 
rectified  spirit.  (F.  &  E.  Biodgers.) 

Cyanide  of  Calcium.  Obtained  in  the  form  of  aqueous  solution,  or 
as  hydrocyanate  of  lime,  by  saturating  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
hydrate  of  lime  and  filtering. — Scheele  precipitates  the  excess  of  lime 
taken  np  by  the  water,  by  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  aqueous 
carbonic  acid;  Ittner  &  Schindler,  on  the  other  hand  {Mag,  Fharm, 
36,  67),  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  filtrate  till  it  no  longer  precipitates 
a  neutral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. — Carbonic 
acid  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  calcium  throws  down  the  lime. 
(Scheele.)  When  it  is  distilled,  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  passes  over, 
leaving  the  lime  behind  (Scheele);  when  boiled,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  carbonate  of  lime.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  Magnesium  :  aqueous. — Recently  precipitated  hydrate  of 
magnesia  dissolves  readily  in  aqueons  hydrocyanic  acid;  calcined  magnesia 
dissolves  slowly.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  just  like  potash-ley  or  lime-water.  (Scheele.) 

Cyanide  of  Cerium. — Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  in  solutions  of 
oerous  salts  a  white  eummy  precipitate,  which  however  quickly  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  cerous  oxide.  (Beringer; 
Ann,  Fharm,  42,  139.) 

Cyanide  op  Yttbium. — The  solution  of  hydrate  of  yttria  in  aqneoos 
TOL.  Tn.  2  B 
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hydrocyanic  acid  yields  on  eraporation  white  efflorescent  nodules,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Berlin.) 

Hydrate  of  Alumina  does  not  dissolve  in  aqneous  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Scheele);  when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  salt  of  alumina^ 
hydrate  of  alumina  is  precipitated  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Titanium? — ^When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum  ore  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  silver,  cyanide  of  titanium  is 
thrown  down,  together  with  the  cyanide  of  palladium  and  copper.  On 
Igniting  this  precipitate  in  a  retort,  cyanide  [or  impure  chloride  ?]  of 
titanium  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  white  mass,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  is  then  precipitated  white  by  ammonia^  yellowish 
red  by  tincture  of  ^alls,  and  gives  a  white  colour  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Fr.  Weiss  &  Fr.  Dobereiner,  Ann,  Pharm,  14,  16.) 

%  Nitrocyanide  of  Titanium, — C'NTi,3NTi'. — Formerly  regarded 
as  metallic  titanium  (III.,  480). — Occurs  as  a  furnace-product  in  the  form 
of  beautiful,  opaque,  copper-coloured  crystals  in  the  high  blast-furnaoes 
in  which  iron  is  smelted  (III.  466,  467).  Its  production  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  so  constantly 
observed  in  the  iron  furnaces  (p.  380);  a  similar  product  is  in  fact 
obtained  by  placing  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  titanic 
acid  in  a  well-closed  crucible,  and  exposing  it  for  an  honr  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  nickel.  The  result  is  a  brown  nnfused  mass,  which, 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diameters,  exhibits,  besides  particles 
of  metallic  iron,  a  network  of  short  copper-coloured  prisms  having  a 
strong  metallic  lustre.  These  crystals,  when  freed  from  iron  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  exhibit  all  the  properties  of  the  crystals  found  in  the  blast 

furnaces.     (Wohler.)  —  [For  the  physical  properties  of  this  compound,  vid.  VoL 
III.,  468.] 

WShlcr.  Or: 

2  C  12     ....      3-90    ....      3-64  C»NTi 50     ....     16-23 

4N 56     ....     1818     ....     18-30  3NTi« 258     ....    83-77 

10  Ti 240    ....     77-92    ....     7726 

Graphite    ....  ....      0*92 

308     ....  100-00     ....  100-12  308    ....  10000 

The  graphite  is  merely  an  accidental  admixture. — ^The  crystals  with  which  the  analysis 
was  made,  were  produced  at  the  RUbeland  smelting  furnace  in  the  Harts,  where  a  mass 
of  this  compound  has  been  found  weighing  80 lbs.  (eomp.  111.,  467.) 

When  this  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  a 
continuous  current  of  aqueous  vapour  passed  over  it,  titanic  acid  is  formed 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  in  considerable  quantity  (Regnault),  and 
likewise  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Wohler.)  If  the  crystals 
are  in  their  natural  state  (not  pulverized),  the  titanic  acid  thus  produced 
maintains  the  form  of  rounded  cubes;  but  these,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  crystals  in  the  form 
of  pointed,  square-based  octohedrons,  having  a  strong  lustre  and  escactly  \ 

resembling  the  crystals  of  native  anatase. 

The  crystals  of  nitrocyanide  of  titanium  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas, 
yield  liquid  chloride  of  titanium,  and  a  crystalline,  volatile,  yellow  sub- 
limate, consisting  of  a  compound  of  chloride  of  titanium  with  chloride 
of  cyanogen. — Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with  hydrate  of  potash  and 
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fased,  thejr  give  off  ammonia,  and  are  converted  into  titanate  of  potash. 
When  the  pulverized  compound  is  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  copper,  or 
mercury,  a  lively  sparkling  flame  is  emitted  and  the  oxide  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  The  heat  evolved  in  this  reaction  is  so  great  that 
even  copper  runs  into  a  glohule  in  the  glass  tuhe.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm, 
73,  347;  N'.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  29,  166;  abstr.  Berl  Acad,  Ber.  1849, 244; 
Pogg.  78,  401;  Pharm,  Cent.  1849,  622;  Chem.Soc.Qu.  J.  2,  352;  Chem. 
Oca.  1850,  73;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  28,  382;  Compt.  rend.  29,  505; 
InUU.  1849,  353.)  Y 

Cyanidb  of  Vanadium. — ^When  hjdrated  vanadic  oxide  is  digested 
in  a  close  vessel  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  dark  biown  gelatinous 
mass  is  produced,  which  may  be  washed  and  dried  without  turning  green. 
It  dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  solution,  when 
evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  continually  gives  ofl*  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
leaves  vanadiate  of  potash.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  22,  26.) 

Protocyajvidb  of  Chromium,  or  Ghromous  Cyanide. — CrCy. — 
Formed  by  dissolving  protochloride  of  chromium,  CrCl,  in  water  thoroughly 
freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  immediately  pouring  the  solution  into  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  white  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  excess 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  oxidizes  during  washing,  and  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  greyish  green  compound  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquicya- 
nide  of  chromium.  (Berulita  Lehrbuch,) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Chromium,  or  Chromic  Cyanide. — CiKy*. — Formed 
by  precipitating  a  chromic  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  When 
neutral  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  light  bluish  grey  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
insoluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  dropped  into  the  sesquichloride  of  chromium, 
the  precipitate  at  first  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  latter;  on  further  addition 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  becomes  permanent  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves 
when  heated ;  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  however, 
precipitates  all  the  chromium.  Similar  reactions  are  obtained  with 
potash  chrome-alum,  excepting  that  the  mixture  immediately  becomes 
green. 

The  precipitate,  which  is  white  at  first,  soon  unites  into  a  bluish 
green  mass,  which  becomes  somewhat  darker  after  being  washed  and 
dried.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dropped  into 
alcoholic  sesquichloride  of  chromium ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  gela- 
tinous and  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  but  becomes  black  after  drying;  it 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  forms  a  bluish  grey  powder. 

Sesquicyanide  of  chromium,  after  being  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  about  200°,  which  causes  it  to  shrink  together 
strongly,  may  be  afterwards  kept  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  continued  red 
heat,  without  decomposition.  It  then  dissolves  (with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  product  of  decomposition)  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
green  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  with  its  ori- 
ginal bluish  grey  colour.  Recently  precipitated  sesquicyanide  of  chro- 
mium likewise  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid,  forming 
green  solutions,  from  which  nothing  is  separated  by  ether.  Hot  potash - 
ley  decomposes  the  compound  into  chromic  oxide  and  sesquicyanide  of 
chromium  and  potassium.  {Berzdiiu  Lehrbtich,) 

Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
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sulphate  of  chromic  oxide  and  potaah,  gjiyes  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
forms  a  greyish  white  precipitate,  which  afterwards  becomes  dark  green, 
and  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver  from  the 
nitrate.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.)  After  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  hydrated  chromic  oxide,  has  been  well  washed,  its  solntion  ia 
nitric  acid  no  longer  precipitates  silver.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  42,  141.) 

Hydro^chromidcyanic  acid,  3HCy,Cr*Cy*= C«N'H',C«N»Cr».— Formed 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  wat^r,  in  which  finely 
divided  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  silver,  is  suspended,  filtering  to 
separate  the  sulphide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  Crystalline^ 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  (Bockmann.) 

Chromidcyanide  of  Potassium.  3KCy,Cr»Cy«=  C«N'K^C«NK:J^».— 5'«yw. 
cyanide  of  Chromium  and  Potassium. — The  solution  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide 
in  aqueous  potash  which  is  supersaturated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  acquires 
a  brown-red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yields  crystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  These  crystals  are  yellow,  and 
have  the  form  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  (Bockmann,  Liebig,  Chini, 
org,  1,  174.) 

This  salt  is  likewise  formed  on  supersaturating  a  chromic  salt  with  a 
large  quantity  of  C3ranide  of  potassium,  till,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
the  precipitate  redissplves,  and  forms  a  yellow  solution.  (Haidlen  &  Fre- 
senius,)  When  washed  and  still  moist  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  is 
digested,  over  the  water-bath,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
bottle  filled  with  the  liquid  and  closed,  the  liquid  slowly  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  without  dissolving  any  of  the  cyanide  of  chromium.  The 
compound  is  most  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  red  powder  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  chromium  and  potassium,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium 
at  80''  or  90°,  till  the  separated  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  is  redissolved, 
adding  alcohol  in  small  portions  to  the  filtrate,  as  Ions;  as  a  soft  yellow- 
mass  continues  to  settle  down  (afterwards  white  flakes  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  are  precipitated) ;  collecting  the  yellow  mass  by  itself; 
dissolving  it  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water;  and  leaving  the  yellow 
solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  In  this  case,  the  chromidcyanide  of 
potassium  crystallizes  indistinctly,  mixed  with  bluish  grey  sesquicyanide 
of  chromium,  from  which,  •  however,  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  in 
water.  The  yellow  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the 
air,  deposits  violet  sesquicyanide  of  chromium;  but  when  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  then  evaporated,  it  gives  off  hy- 
drocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  bluish  grey  sesquicyanide  of  chro- 
mium. (Berzelitts  Lehrb,) 

Recently  precipitated  Hydrate  of  Uranous  Oxide  does  not  dissolve  in 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  On  adding  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
protochloride  of  uranium,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  a  black 
precipitate  formed,  consisting  of  uranous  oxide  free  from  hydrocyanio 
acid.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  59,  2.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Uranium  ?  Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate  with  uranic  salts  (Proust^;  the  precipitate  has  a  splendid 
yellow  colour,  and  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.)  It  like- 
wise dissolves  very  sparingly  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  acquires  a  deeper  yellow  colour  when  treated 
with  hydrocyanio  acid,  but  retains  the  odour  of  that  acid.  (F.  it  E. 
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Rodgers.)  The  solation  of  the  precipitate  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
accelerated  by  heat,  the  yellow  liqnid  is  not  precipitated  by  acids. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenias;  comp.  also  Wittstein,  Repert.  63,  214.) 

pROTocYANiDE  OF  Manoa.ne8E,  or  Mano ANGUS  Cyanide. — MnCy. — 
Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  manganous  salts,  a  greyish  yellow 
(Ittner),  yellow  (Proust),  yellowish  white  (Wittstein),  greyish  green 
(Rammelsberg),  faintly  reddish  white  (Gm.),  bulky  precipitate.  It 
quickly  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  42, 
117.)  It  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  and  dissolves  in  alkaline 
hydrocyanate.  (Ittner.) 

M ANOANoso-M ANGANic  C Y ANiDE.  —  Mn«Cy'= C«N'Mn',C«N'Mn*.  — 
The  reddish  yellow  precipitate  which  manganico-potassic  cyanide  forms 
with  manganous  salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Sesquicyanide  op  Manganese,  or  Manganic  Cyanide .^MnK/y^rs 
C'N'Mn*.     Known  only  in  combination  with  other  metallic  cyanides. 

Manganocyanide  of  Fotaasium,  Protocyanide  (^fManganete  and  Potasriuir^-^ 
The  brown-red  solution  of  manganous  cyanide  in  cyanide  of  potassium^ 
deposits  the  former  on  the  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  acid;  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  deposits  hydrated  manganous  oxide,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  following  compound.  Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of 
manganese  dissolves  slowly  and  sparingly  in  heated  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  pale  reddish  yellow  liquid,  containing  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  manganocyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  Ann, 
Fharm,  43,  122.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  Potassium.  3KCy,  Mn«Cy»=C*N»K»,C«N*Mn*.— 
Stsquieyanide  qf  Manganese  and  Potassium, — Obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of 
protocyanide  of  manganese  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  to  evapo- 
rate in  the  air  till  it  crystallizes.  —  1.  Manganous  carbonate  is  digested 
with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
manganous  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  reddish  filtrate  carefully  evaporated.  (Gm.)— 2.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  manganous  acetate  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  neutralized  with  potash,  and  the  colourless  or  pale 
yellow  filtrate,  containing  protocyanide  of  manganese,  is  evaporated  at 
a  gentle  heat,  whereupon  it  is  suddenly  converted  (even  out  of  contact 
of  air,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  with  evolution  of  hydrogen)  into  a  red- 
brown  solution  of  manganic-potassic  cyanide,  a  black  precipitate  of 
hydrated  manganic  oxide  being  formed  at  the  same  time;  this  solution  is 
then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Rammelsberg.) 
Recently  precipitated  protocyanide  of  manganese  dissolves  but  sparingly 
in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  after  it  has  acquired  a  darker 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  dissolves  abundantly,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yields  long  needles.  (Balard.) 

Brown-red  needles  (Gm.)  having  the  form  of  ferridcyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Rammelsberg.)  They  turn  brown  in  the  air;  their  red  aqueous 
solution  becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  gradually  deposits 
the  manganese,  in  the  shape  of  black  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  change 
being  accelerated  by  repeated  solution  and  evaporation.  (Gm.  HancUmchf 
Aufi.  2,  II.,  1694.)  The  crystals  decompose  when  heated  above  200"^, 
turning  black,  giving  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
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leaving  a  broirn-red  alkaline  residue.  Acids  liberate  hjdrocjanio  acid 
from  the  salt;  alkalis  are  without  action  upon  it;  hydrosulphate  of 
ammouia  very  slowly  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  manffanese.  (Ram- 
melsberg,  Pogg,  42,  117.)  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  water  or 
alcohol,  and  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.  (Balard^  Compt,  rend.  19,  919.) 

Cryttallized.  ILtanmehbwg, 

3   K 117-6  ....  35-68  3544 

2  Mn   56-0  ....  16*99  1654 

6  Cy 156-0  ....  47-33 

C«N«K*,C«N»Mn«    329-6    ....  lOO'OO 

Hydrocyanate  of  lime,  added  to  Hydrocfdorate  of  ArUimonic  Oxide, 
throws  down  the  pure  oxide  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Scheele); 
cyanide  of  potassium  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Tersulphide  of  antimony 
dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  the  pentasnl- 
phide  of  antimony  dissolves  readily;  and  both  are  precipitated  in  the  ori- 
ginal state  by  acids.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) — From  BismtUh-nalU  abo 
alkaline  hydrocyanates  do  not  throw  down  cyanide,  but  only  oxide  of 
bismuth.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) — %  Th.  Diez  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  22,  80; 
Jahrether.  1851,  379)  states  that  cyanide  of  bismuth  is  obtained  as  a 
somewhat  yellowish  precipitate,  on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  pure 
nitrate  of  bismuth;  the  liquid,  when  left  at  rest,  deposits  a  considerable 
additional  quantity  of  the  cyanide  in  small  crystals;  hence  it  should  not 
be  filtered  till  the  following  day.  Diez,  however,  gives  no  experiment  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  cyanogen  in  his  precipitate.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  solution  of  acetate  of  bismuth.  ir---Sul- 
phide  of  bismuth  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanipb  op  Zinc. — ZnCy. — Even  the  oxide  of  zinc  produced  by  com- 
bustion is  converted  into  cyanide  of  zinc  by  digestion  in  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Alkaline  hydrocyanates  added  to  zinc-salts,  throw  down 
white  cyanide  of  zinc  (Scheele),  and  the  same  compound  is  precipitated 
from  acetate  of  zinc  by  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  (W&hler.) 

Preparation,  1.  By  bringing  oxide  of  zinc  in  contact  with  hydrocyanic 
acid. — 2  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  distilled  with  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  collected 
in  a  well-4sooled  receiver,  containing  1  pt.  of  flowers  of  zinc,  together 
with  water,  and  frequently  agitated;  when  the  odour  of  hydrocyanio 
acid  becomes  permanent,  the  oxide  may  be  considered  as  saturated. 
(Corriol  &  Berthemot,  J,  Pharm,  J  6,  444;  also  Br.  Arch,  85,  152;  also 
Repert.  86,  106.)  An  equally  good  method  is  to  shake  up  oxide  of  zino 
with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid. — 2.  By  precipitating  acetate  of  zino 
with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  this  case,  only  half  of  the  zino  ia 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  cyanide,  because  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set 
free  prevents  further  precipitation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  acetic  acid  repeatedly,  by  adding  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  (Corriol  <&  Berthemot.)  Instead  of  acetate  of  zinc,  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  acetate  of  potash  may  be  used.  (Bette,  Ann. 
Pharm.  31,  214.) — 3.  By  precipitating  a  zinc-salt  with  an  alkaline 
hydrocyanate.  This  salt  must  be  free  from  ferrocyanide,  also  from  car- 
bonate or  cyanate,  otherwise  ferrocyanide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  will  be 
precipitated  together  with  the  cyanide.     Bette  passes  the  vapour  of 
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hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  from  17  pts.  of  ferrooyaDide  of  potasslam, 
17  oil  of  vitriol,  and  32  water,  into  a  receiver  containing  24  pts.  of 
aqneons  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0'97;  adds  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia 
thereby  produced  to  a  solution  of  18  pts.  sulphate  of  zinc  in  48  water; 
and  wa^es  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  zinc,  which,  when  dry,  amounts 
to  7  parts.  O.  Henry  {J.  Pharm.  1 5,  57)  mixes  aqueous  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  by 
igniting  the  ferrocyanide.  Schindler  {Mag,  Pharm.  36,  67)  precipitates 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  zinc  with  hydrocyanate  of  lime,  prepared  in  the 
manner  which  he  recommends  (p.  417);  and  washes  the  precipitate 
only  so  long  as  the  wash-water  still  contains  zinc.  If  the  washing  be  con- 
tinued longer,  the  precipitate  becomes  more  and  more  basic,  because  the 
water  takes  up  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  leaves  the  zinc-oxide  in  the  preci- 
pitate; the  loosely  coherent  precipitate  is  then  dried,  during  which 
process  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likewise  given  off.  Hence  the  cyanide  of 
zinc  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  oxide,  as  the  solution  from  which  it 
has  been  precipitated  is  more  dilute.  Thus  the  precipitate  obtained  from 
concentrated  solutions,  contains  8890  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  zinc,  906  of 
oxide,  and  2*04  water;  the  precipitate  from  solutions  of  the  two  preci- 
pitants  in  40  parts  of  water,  contains  5 4 '40  cyanide  of  zinc,  37*32  oxide, 
and  8*25  water.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  provided  it 
has  been  quickly  dried,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  used  was  free  from 
carbonate  of  potash.  (Schindler.)  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg, 
42,  114),  on  the  contrary,  the  cyanide  of  zinc  is  anhydrous,  and  contains 
55'76  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

Snow-white,  tasteless  powder. 

Cyanide  of  zinc,  heated  in  close  vessels,  eives  off  cyanogen  gas  as 
long  as  water  continues  to  escape  from  it,  but  not  much  afterwards. 
When  perfectly  dry,  however,  it  still  undergoes  slight  decomposition,  and 
ultimately  leaves  a  black  mixture  of  cyanide  of  zinc  (paracyanide,  accord- 
ing to  Rammelsberg),  granules  of  metallic  zinc,  and  charcoal.  (Schindler.) 
Well  dried  cyanide  of  zinc,  kept  for  four  months,  aggregates  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  has  a  sweetish  taste  which  after 
a  while  becomes  metallic,  and  gives  off  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  cjanide 
of  zinc  and  ammonium  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  formed.  (Schind- 
ler.)— Cyanide  of  zinc  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids  when  cold  and 
dilute  (even  in  acetic  acid,  according  to  Haidl.  &  Fres.),  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Scheele.)  It  it  but  partially  decomposed  by  continued 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide.  (Corriol  &  Berthemot.)  Insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol;  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  forming  mixtures 
of  zincate  of  the  alkali  with  cyanide  of  zinc  and  ammonium  or  potassium: 

2ZnCy  +  2KO  =  KO,ZnO  +  KCy,ZnCy. 

It  likewise  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  on  the  application  of 
heat,  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein,  ^d^^.  63,314.) — Dissolves  readily 
in  alkaline  hydrocyanates. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Ammonium. — NH*Cy,ZnCy. — 1.  Obtained  by 
leaving  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  zinc  in  aqueous  ammonia  [or  in  hydro- 
cyanate of  ammonia]  to  evaporate  freely  in  the  air. — 2.  By  passing  the 
vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  receiver  containing  aqueous  ammonia  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

Colourless  rhombic  prisms  (differing  but  little  &om  square  prisms). 
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with  truncated  lateral  edges.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
smell  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia.  They  give  off  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia,  and,  after  ignition,  leave  a  residue,  which  gives  off 
ammonia  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  therefore  still  retains 
ammonia  [cyanide  of  zinc].  Ignited  in  contact  with  air,  they  leave 
oxide  of  znic.  They  dissolve  imperfectly  in  water,  with  separation  of 
cyanide  of  zinc;  with  acids  they  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  dis- 
solve completely  in  aqneons  ammonia,  and  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  of 
40"*  Bm.  (Corriol  &  Berthemot,  J.  Pharm.  16,  444.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Potasiium. — KCy,ZnCy. — Formed,  when  oxide 
or  carhonate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  sine 
dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  this  compound,  tog»* 
ther  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &>  Fresenius.) 

Preparation.  Cyanide  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acia.  The  proportion  must  be  such 
that  the  liquid  shall  smell  but  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  have  a 
scarcely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction.  The  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
with  brisk  effervescence.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  added,  with  frequent 
agitation,  to  40*2  pts.  (I  At.)  zinc-oxide  and  69*2  pts.  (9  At.)  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  water,  till  the  acid  retains  its  odour,  and  the  oxide  is  dis- 
solved. The  crystals  obtained  from  the  solution  by  e\'aporation  and 
cooling  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Large,  regular  octohedrons,  sometimes  transparent  and  colourless, 
sometimes  turbid,  decrepitating  when  heated,  but  fusing  without  decom- 
position into  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  Permanent  in  the  air. 
Slight  alkaline  reaction,  when  dissolved  in  water.  (Gm.  ffandbuch,  Aufl. 
2,  II.,  1693.)  Has  a  peculiar  sweet  taste.  (Schindler,  Mag.  Pharm,  86, 
70.)  The  aqueous  solution  smells  slightly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Small 
ouantities  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid  added  to  it,  throw 
down  cyanide  of  zinc,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  and  dissolved  by 
larger  quantities  of  the  same  acids.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ma  passed 
through  the  solution,  precipitates  but  little  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  warm 
aqueous  solution  smells  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  With  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  barmm,  this  salt  forms  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  slowly  in  water;  with  a  dilute  solution,  it  gives  no  predpitate. 
The  precipitate  obtained  with  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  excess  of 
that  salt.  Cobalt-salts  yield  a  pale  brick-red,  nickel-salts  a  greenish  white, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate,  no  perceptible  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved  in  either  case.  These  precipitates  are, 
therefore,  compounds  of  cyanide  of  zinc  with  other  cyanides.  (Gm.) 
But  in  the  precipitation  of  alum,  of  hydrochlorate  of  titanic,  chromic  or 
ferric  oxide,  or  of  mercurous  nitrate,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  free,  and 
the  precipitate  consists  entirely  of  the  oxide  or  its  hydrate.  Sulphate 
of  copper  gives  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  which  evolves  cyanogen, 
and  is  probably,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  copper  and  cyanide 
of  zinc.  TGm.)  The  precipitate  formed  with  acetate  of  lead  is  a  white 
powder,  irom  which  acetic  acid  extracts  oxide  of  lead,  leaving  cyanide 
of  zinc  undissolved;  hence,  perhaps,  the  precipitate  is  ZnCy,PbO. 
(Samselius,  Berzelius,  Jahretber.  20, 152.) — Alcohol  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  throws  down  bitartrate  of  potsbsh;  probably,  therefore,  a  zineo- 
hydrooyanic  HCy,ZnCy  is  prodacea.  (F.  &  £.  Rodgers.)     Cyanide  of 
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zino  and  potasBiam  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water^  and  not  much  more 
abundantly  in  hot  water.  (Gm.) 

Dried  Crystals.                                         RammelBberg.  Schindler. 

K   39-2    ....     31-77         32-15        31-3 

Zn 32-2     ....     26-09         25-91         26-0 

2Cy 52-0     ....     42-14         424 


KCy,2nCy    123-4     ....  100-00        99*7 

TLe  author's  analyses  give  similar  results.  The  crystals  contain 
no  combined  water,  but  only  water  of  decrepitation,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Schindler*s  experiments,  to  2  or  3  per  cent. ;  but  according  to 
the  author's,  to  only  |  per  cent.  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  88, 871)  dried  the 
crystals  at  200°. 

This  salt,  from  the  invariability  of  its  composition  and  the  facility 
with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  separated  from  it  by  acids,  is  better 
adapted  for  medicinal  use  than  hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Sodium, — NaCy,2ZnCy. — Prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  potassium-compound.  When  much  concentrated,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  shining  laminsB,  which  at  200°  give  off  all  their  water 
of  crystallization,  amounting  to  22*79  per  cent.  (5  At.).  Dissolves  in 
water  much  more  readily  than  the  potassium-salt  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg. 
42,  112.) 

Dehydrated.  Rammelsberg,  at  200**. 

Na  23-2  ....  14-01         14*79 

2Zn   64-4  ....  3889        37*89 

2Cy   78-0  ....  47-10 

NaC7,2ZnC7     165*6     ....  100*00 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Barium. — The  potassium-compound  added  to 
acetate  of  baryta,  throws  down  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  water,  does  not  appear  to  contain  water,  and  appears  to  consist 
of:  BaCy,2ZnCy;  it  contains,  however,  ^  per  cent,  potassium.  (Rammels- 
berg, Pogg.  42,  118;  comp.  Samselius,  Berzelius  Jahresbericht^  20, 152.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Calcium. — Obtained  by  treating  cyanide  of  zino 
with  hydrocyanate  of  lime;  tolerably  soluble.  (Schindler,  Mag.  Pharm. 
36,  70.) 

Chromidcyanide  of  Zinc. — Chromidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
zino-salts,  a  white  precipitate  which  turns  light  bluish  grey  when  dry. 
(BeneUus  Lehrb.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  Zinc. — Manfiianidoyanide  of  potassium  gives  a 
rose-coloured  precipitate  with  zino-saJts.  (fialard.) 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium. — CdCy.  In  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  cya- 
nide of  cadmium  in  water,  cadmium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline 
hydrocyanates. — Cjranide  of  cadmium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  and  well  washed  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium  in  hydrocjranic 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat  till  it  crystallizes. — 
White  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  contain  no  water,  undergo 
no  alteration  at  200"^,  but  when  more  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air, 
turn  brown  and  black,  and  become  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  oxide. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  38,  364.) 
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According  to  WittsteiD,  cjanide  of  potamiam  forms,  with  sfulphate  of 

cadmiam,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  warm  ammonia,  insoluble  in 

ammoniacal  salts;  according  to  Haidlen  &  Fresenins,  it  forms  a  yellowish 

white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  cadmium.     [The  author  likewise  obtained 

with  sulphate  of  cadmium  and  cjanide  of  potassium,  a  copious  white 

precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.     What  difference 

IS  there  between  this  precipitate  and  the  soluble  compound  obtained  by 

Rammelsberg  f  ] 

Ramrndsbof. 

Cd.  56    ....    68-29        67-26 

Cy   26     ....     31-71 

CdCy  82     ....  100-00 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Potassium, — KCy,CdCy. — Obtained  by 
evaporating  and  cooling  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  cadmium  and  cyani<ie 
of  potassium.  Colourless  octohedrons,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  exactly 
like  the  zinc-salt;  permanent  in  the  air;  taste  metallic,  and  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  At  200^,  the  crystals  give  off  from  0*6  to  3-1  per  cent,  of 
mechanically  enclosed  water,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  fuse  into  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  grey  crystalline  mass. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Rammelsberg,  at  200*. 

K   39-2     ....     26-63 26-58 

Cd 560    ....    3804        37-27 

2  Cy 52-0     ....     35-33         

KCy.CdCy    147-2     ....  100*00 

When  heated  above  its  melting  point  in  a  close  vessel,  it  decomposes 
very  slowly;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  brown  fumes  of  oxide  of 
cadmium,  deposits  metallic  cadmium  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  leaves  a 
carbonaceous,  alkaline  residue.  Oil  of  vitriol  acts  violently  upon  it;  dilute 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  from  it^ 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  aqueous  solution,  precipitates  the  cadmium  completely  in  the  form  of 
yellow,  finely  divided  sulphide,  which  passes  with  the  liquid  through  the 
filter,  unless  the  liquid  be  mixed  with  a  stronger  acid,  or  left  to  stand  for 
some  time.  Hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime,  forms  with  it  a 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  sulphate  of  manganese 
throws  down  white  flakes,  which  soon  turn  brown;  tartar-emetic  or 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  a  white  precipitate;  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate soluble  In  acids,  and  containing,  after  washing,  4  pts.  zinc  to 
1  pt.  cadmium;  and  sulphate  of  copper,  a  brownish  white  precipitate,  with 
evolution  of  cyanogen.  From  mercurous  nitrate  the  solution  throws 
down  metallic  mercury.  Solution  of  ^old  is  decolorized  by  it,  with 
evolution  of  cyanogen,  but  without  precipitation.  From  alum  and  ferric 
sulphate  the  solution  throws  down  the  hvdraled  oxides,  with  evolution 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  No  reaction  is  exhibited  by  ammonia,  potash,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Cyanide  of  cadmium  and 
potassium  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  cold  water,  1  part  of  boiling  watOTj  and 
not  perceptibly  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg»  38,  366.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  Cadmium, — Cadmic  salts  acquire  a  rose-colour 
"when  treated  with  nianganid-cysxiide  of  potassium.  (Balard.) 

When  stannous  or  stannic  salts  are  treated  with  hydrocyanate  of  lime 
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or  potash,  the  precipitate  does  not  contain  cyanide  of  tin,  bot  merely 
bydrated  stannous  or  stannic  oxide.  (Scbeele,  ittner.)  A  certain  portion 
of  tin,  bowever,  remains  dissolved  in  the  hydrocjanate  of  potash.  Proto- 
snlphide  of  tin  likewise  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  boiling  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid;  bisul- 
phide of  tin  also  dissolves,  with  separation  of  hydrated  stannic  oxide. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 

Cyanide  of  Lead. — PbCy. — Hydrocyanate  of  lime  forms  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
hydrocyanate  of  lime,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.*(Scheele.)  Hydrocyanic  likewise  forms  with  sugar  of 
lead  a  thick  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  yery  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  leaving  however  a  pale  red  residue. 
(F.  &  E.  Rodgers.) — Nitrate  of  lead  is  also  precipitated  by  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  white  precipitate  forms  turbid  mixtures  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  with  hot  aqueous 
hydrochlorate  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  clear  solution  which 
becomes  turbid  as  it  cools.  (Wittstein.) — IT  According  to  Erlenmeyer 
(J.  pr.  Chem,  48,  356)  hydrocyanic  acid  produces  no  precipitate  either 
in  nitrate,  neutral  acetate,  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  forms  a  slight  yellowish  precipitate  in  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  K — Cyanide  of  lead  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  gives  off 
nitrogen  gas  and  leaves  a  compound  [or  mixture]  of  lead  and  charcoal, 
which,  if  the  heat  applied  has  not  been  too  strong,  is  pyrophoric.  (Ber- 
zelius.) — When  suspended  in  water,  it  is  resolved  by  chlorine  into  chloride 
of  lead  and  free  cyanogen,  no  chloride  of  cyanogen  being  formed  so  long 
as  any  cyanide  of  lead  remains  undecomposed.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  571.) 
^It  IS  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

IT  Oxycyanide  of  Lead,  2PbO,PbCy. — Baaie  Cyanide  of  Lead. — Obtained 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  mixture  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (Kugler,  Ann,  Pharm,  Q%  265;  Jahrether.  1847-8,  477;  £rlen« 
meyer,  J,  pr,  Ghent.  48, 356;  Ann.  Pharm,  72,  265;  Jahresher,  1849, 291.) 
White  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed  by  decantation  in  a  well-closed 
flask— during  which  operation  it  becomes  yellowish  white— «nd  dried 
oyer  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  (Erlenmeyer.)  Yellowish  white  (Kugler), 
smelb  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Erlenmeyer,  Kugler),  and  gives  off  cyanogen 
when  heated.  (Kugler.) 


2C   

12 

....            0*w7 
....            0*«Fv 

....     8814 
....       4-52 

Erlenmeyer 

(meaii). 

3*35 

Or: 

3  Pb 

.                             Cy 

I                         2  O  

N  

3Pb 

2  O  

....     312 
16 

3*90 

8809 

4-56 

2PbO,PbCy 354 

Erlenmeyer. 

.  312  ....     88*14  ....  88*09 
.     26  ....       7*34  ....     7-25 
.     16  ....       4*52  ....     4*56 

....  10000 

Or: 

2PbO  

PbCy 

..  224 
..  130 

Erlenmeyer. 
....     36-72  ....  36*25 
....     63*28  ....  63*64 

1 

354  ....  100-00 

354 

....  10000 

Kugler's  analysis  gives  different  results,  yix.,  carbon  2*785;  hydrogen  0*225^ 
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Ditroifen  2-84;  lead  87*22;  or  8722  lead;  507  cyanogen;  and  1-66  water; 
whence  he  deduces  the  formula  PbO,PbCy-|-  HO.  This  however  requires 
4'78  carbon;  5*58  nitrogen,  and  only  82*87  lead,  or  10*36  cyanogen  and 
82*87  lead.  The  formula  3PbO,PbCy  + HO,  which  requires  87*5  leawi, 
5*4  cyanogen,  and  1*22  water,  is  more  in  accordance  with  Kugler's  analysis; 
but  as  Kugler  neglected  the  precaution  of  washing  his  precipitate  oat  of 
contact  of  air,  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  analysis  was  made  with  an 
impure  substance.  IT 

Chromidcyanide  of  Lead  ? — Chromidcyanide  of  potassium  does  not 
precipitate  nitrate  of  lead,  but  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate  ( Bookman  n);  with  lead -salts,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate 
which  becomes  blue  after  drying.  (JBendius  Lehrbuch,) 

Ifanganidcyanide  of  Lead, — Manganidcyanide  of  potassium  yields 
a  brown  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (REimmelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Lead. — Cyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium  throws 
down  from  l^ul-salts  a  white  powder,  which  is  free  from  potassium,  and 
appears  to  contain  2  At.  cyanide  of  zinc  to  1  At.  cyanide  of  lead. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  42,  114.) 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Lead, — Sngar  of  lead  forms  with  cyanide  of 
cadmium  and  potassium  a  white  precipitate  which,  before  washing,  contains 
18*38  p.  c.  (1  At.)  cadmium  and  69*43  (2  At.)lea(l;  but  after  being  washed 
and  then  dried  at  200^*,  whereby  it  loses  only  0*55  p.  c.  water,  it  contains 
only  8*67  p.  c.  cadmium  to  69*43  p.  c.  lead,  therefore  1  At  to  4  At. 
(Rammelsberg.) 


Compounds  of  Cyanide  of  Iron  or  Prusside  of  Iron. 

ScHBELE.     Opuacula,  2,  148. 

Ittner.     Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Blausaure.     Freib.  Const.  1809. 

Proust.     Ann.  Chim,  60,  185  and  225;  also  N,  Gehl.  3,  549. 

Vauquelin.     Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  5, 113;  ^Xbo  Sckw.  25,  50. 

Berzelius. — Ferrocyanides,  Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  Prussian  blue.    Ann, 

Chim.  PkyB.  15,  144  and  225;  also  Schw.   30,  1. — Prussian  blue, 

Ferrocyanide  of  lead.  Pogg.  25,  385. 
PoRBTT. — Hydroferrocyanates.     Phil.   Trans.   1814,    527;    also  Schw,^ 

17,  258;  also  Gilb.  53,  184;  alsoiV.  Tr.  3,  2,  422,— Ann.  PhU.  12, 

214;  also  Schw.  26,  224.— Ann.  PhU.  14,  295. 
Robiquet. — Ferrocyanides.      Ann.  Chim.   Phys.  12,  275;  abst.   Schw. 

28,  110. — Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17, 196. — Prussian  blue.     Ann.  Chim, 

Phys.  44,  279;  also  J.  Pharm.  16,  211;  also  N.  Tr.  23,  2,  239. 
Thomson. — Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.     Ann.  Phil.  12,  102;  also  Sckw, 

26,  203;  also  N,  Tr,  3,  2, 469.— -i«n.  PhU.  15,  392;  also  Sckw,  29, 

504.— Ann.  PhU.  16,  217. 
Gay-Ldssac. — Prussian  blue.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  46,  73. 
L.  Gmelin. — Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium.     Sdiw.  34,  325. 
Pelouze. — Prussian  green.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  40;  also  J,  Pharm. 

24,  545;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem,  16,  104. 
Rammelsbbrg. — Ferrocyanides.     Pogg,  38,  364;  42,  111. 
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BuNSEN.— Perrocjranideswith  Ammonia.  J^ogg*  34,  131. — Ferrocyanides. 

Pogg.  36,  404. 
Williamson. — Prassian  blue,  &c.     Ann,  Pharm,  57,  225. 

Ferroprussic  or  Hydroferrocyanic   Acid. — C*N'FeH*  =  2HCy, 

reCy.^-'Ferrurettedchyazic  acid  (Porrett);  Eisenblausdure  {Gm.);  Dreifachblauaauret 
Eitenoxjfdulf  WoMerstoJ^eisencyanUr  (Berzelius) ;  Ferrocyanweuserstoffudure  (Liebig) ; 

Aeide  hydrocyanqferrigue  (Gay-Lussac). — Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  suppose  that 
it  contains  a  radical  C*N'Fe,  which  the  former  calls  Cyarioferre,  the  latter 
Ferrocyanogen^  denoting  it  by  the  sjrrabol  Cfy. — This  acid  was  discoyered 
by  Porrett  in  1 8 1 4. — Formaivm  ?  According  to  Vauquelin,  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  but  not  the  anhydrous  acid,  brought  iu  contact  with  iron  in  a 
close  vessel,  dissolves  that  metal,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a 
liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  prussian  blue.  The 
author's  attempt  to  form  such  a  liquid  was  not  successful. 

Preparation.  1.  Porrett  {Schto,  17,  262)  dissolves  ferrocyanide  of 
barium  in  1800  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  precipitates  the  baryta  by  an 
exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  vessel  protected  from 
the  air;  the  ferroprussic  acid  then  remains  in  solution. — 2.  Porrett 
(JSchw.  26,  224)  mixes  the  solution  of  50  grains  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  2  or  3  drachms  of  hot  water  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
58  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid.  The  latter  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated in  combination  with  the  whole  of  the  potash,  in  the  form  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid,  when  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  deposits  cirstallized  ferroprussic  acid. — According  to  Berze- 
lius, the  methods  1  and  2  yield  an  impure  product. — 3.  Robiquet  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  12,  285)  places  prussian  blue  in  contact  with  celd  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  highest  degree  of  concentration.  This  acid  dissolves 
out  all  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  ferroprussic  acid,  which  must 
be  washed  by  decantation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  narrow  cylindrical 
vessel,  till  the  acid  no  longer  acquires  a  perceptible  colour  by  taking  up 
oxide  of  iron.  The  product  is  then  dried  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with 
lime;  dissolved  in  strong  Hlcohol ;  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously; and  the  resulting  crystals  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity,  and  the  acid  left  to  recrys- 
tallize. — 4.  Berzelius  {Schw,  30,  44)  passes  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  water  in  which  ferrocyanide  of  lead  or  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
recently  precipitated  and  washed  is  suspended,  continuing  the  pajBsage  of 
the  gas  till  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  it;  then  adds  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  to  remove  nearly  all  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  would  spoil  the  air-pump;  filters  quickly; 
and  evaporates  the  colourless  liquid  in  vacuo. — As  the  ferrocyanides  of 
lead  and  copper  always  retain  more  or  less  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
even  after  long  washing,  they  do  not  yield  pure  ferroprussic  acid.  (Gay- 
Lussac.) — 5.  Ferroprussic  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether;  and  thus  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  during  which  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  the  air, 
may  be  dispensed  with. — a.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  or  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  water;  the  filtrate 
agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  set  aside  till  the  ferro- 
prussic acid  separates  in  the  solid  state;  the  liquid  removed  by  means  of 
a  pipette;  the  acid  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol;  afterwards  pressed  between  paper;  and  the  resulting  white  powder 
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dried  in  vacno  over  oil  of  vitriol. — 6.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
ferrocjanide  of  potassium  is  completely  freed  from  air  by  boiling;  then 
left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel;  agitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  also  freed 
from  air  by  boiling,  and  afterwards  with  ether;  the  process  continued  as 
in  Oy  excepting  that  the  solid  acid  collected  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  (to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  added,  to  remove  any  potash  that  may  be  present);  the 
syrupy  solution  filtered  if  not  quite  clear;  and   the  ferroprussic  add 
separated  from  it  by  ether;  then  washed,  as  in  a,  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  afterwards  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo.  (L.  Posselt,  Ann,  FhamK 
42;  163.) — This  method  is  also  preferred  by  Berzelius. 

Properties,  When  prepared  by  (4),  it  is  milk-white,  opaque,  and 
amorphous.  Reddens  litmus,  tastes  agreeably  sour,  and  afterwards  some- 
what rough;  inodorous,  provided  no  decomposition  takes  place.  (Berze- 
lius.) — Crystallizes,  when  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate  freely,  and  according  to  Porrett  (2),  in  cubes;  according  to 
Robiquet  (3),  in  white,  very  sour,  inodorous,  probably  tetrahedral 
crystals;  according  to  Berzolius,  when  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  (4),  it  crystallizes  in  hydrated, 
apparently  four-sided  prisms,  united  in  tufts. — The  acid  obtained  by  (5), 
is  a  yellowish  or  sometimes  bluish  white  powder;  but  if  a  layer  of  etner 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  its  aqueous,  or  better  of  its  alcoholic,  solution, 
the  acid  separates  at  the  surface  of  contact,  in  soft,  snow-white,  pearly 
laminsB.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields 
yellowish,  tolerably  hard,  crystalline  nodules.  (Posselt.) 

Posselt 
a,  b.  Or : 

6  0  36  ....    33*33  ....  3350  ....  3323  2  HCy 54  ....    50 

3  N  42  ....  38-89 

Fe 28  ....  25-93  ....  2508  ....  25-22       FeCy 54  ....  50 

2  H  2  ....       1-85  ....     1-84  ....     199 

CW'FeHS 108  ....  10000  2HCy,FeCy....  108  ....  100 

The  ferroprussic  acid  a,  analyzed  by  Posselt,  was  dried  in  vacuo  at 
the  medium  temperature;  b,  at  100°,  at  which  temperature  it  suffered  no 
decrease  iu  weight.  These  analyses  confirm  the  views  of  Gkiy-Lussac 
and  Robiquet  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  acid.  Berzelius  formerly 
supposed  it  to  contain  IHO  more,  according  to  which  supposition  it 
would  be  regarded  as  FeO,3HCy  or  2HCy,FeCy4-Aq.  Gay-Lussac 
was  the  first  who  regarded  it  as  a  hydrogen-acid  (FeCy^^H^)  of  the 
unknown  radical  FeCy =Cyanoferre. 

Decompositions,  Ferroprussic  acid,  when  kept  from  the  air,  remains 
nnaltered  for  a  long  time  at  100°,  till  it  gradually  evolves  anhydrous 
prussic  acid,  and  leaves  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  decomposition  takes 
place  more  quickly  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  at  a  temperature 
much  above  1 00°;  when  the  heat  is  raised  somewhat  higher,  the  cyanide 
of  iron  likewise  suffers  decomposition.  (Posselt.)  Robiquet  obtained 
anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  a  yellowish -brown,  non>magnetic  residue, 
which  did  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  the  air;  gave  off  hydrocyanic 
acid  when  heated,  together  with  a  mixture  of  I  vol.  hydrogen  and  2  vol. 
nitrogen,  and  left  a  residue  of  iron  and  charcoal,  which  did  not  give  up 
any  iron  to  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  treated  with  potash,  gave  off  am- 
monia^ and  formed  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
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Beraelios'ei  feiropriissio  acid,  dried  in  vacao,  and  then  heated,  first 
gave  off  anhydrous  prussic  aoid,  and  then  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  left  bicarbide  of  iron.  %  Rammelsberg  \Pogg.  83,  80) 
obtained  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with  a  residue  of  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  was  resolved  into  para- 
cyanogen  and  a  compound  containing  C"N*Fe".  IT — 2.  The  aqueous 
Bolntion  of  terroprnssic  acid  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  boiled,  and 
deposits  white  protocyanide  of  iron;  but  long  boiling  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  decomposition.  (Berzelius.)  According  to  Porrett,  the  same 
oecomposition  likewise  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. — 3.  The 
dry  acid  remains  unaltered  in  close  vessels;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  becoming  greenish,  and  afterwards 
being  converted  into  prussian  blue;  in  a  similar  manner,  the  aqueous 
solution  deposits  prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 
Probably  thus : 

14C«N«FcH«  +  40  «  2(C«N»Pe»,2C«N»Fe»)  +  24C«NH  +  4HO. 

The  acid,  when  perfectly  dry,  remains  unaltered  in  the  air  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  (Posselt.) — 4.  With  most  salifialAe  bases,  aqueous  hydro- 
ferrocyanio  acid  immediately  forms  feihroprussiates,  hydroferrocyanates,  or 
ferrocyanides : 

C«N»FeH«  +  2MO  «  C*N»FcM*  +  2HO. 

From  carbonates  and  acetates  it  expels  the  acid,  even  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  (Porrett.) — It  even  decomposes  tartrates  and  oxalates.  (Posselt.) 
It  likewise  throws  down  protocyanide  of  iron  from  the  protochloride,  and 
prussian  blue  from  the  sesquichloride  (Dobereiner) : 

C«N»FeH«  +  2PcCl  «  C«N»Fc»  +  2Ha; 

and, 

SC'N'FcIP  +  2Fe«Ci»  «  C«N»Fe»,2C«N»Fe«  +  6HC1. 

On  mercuric  oxide,  ferroprussic  acts  only  when  heated,  the  two  bodies 
being  then  resolved  into  cyanide  of  mercury  and  protocyanide  of  iron, 
which  latter  is  then  further  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  pxide, 
the  mercury  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
(Posselt): 

3C«N»FeH*  +  6HgO  -  60»NHg  +  C»N»Fe»  +  6H0. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  prussian,  C'N^  is  not 
capable  of  combining  with  mercury,  such  combination  being  possible  only 
when  the  cyanogen  is  in  the  simple  state  of  C'N. 

Combinatians,  a.  Ferroprussic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  form- 
ing a  colourless  solution  if  the  water  has  been  thoroughly  freed  from  air 
by  boiling.  (Berzelius.)  The  concentrated  solution  is  a  transparent  and 
colourless  syrup,  and  likewise  forms  prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  A  small  quantity  of  ether  causes  the  solution,  if  not  too  dilute,  to 
coagulate  in  a  thickish  mass,  from  which  the  hydroferroc^nic  acid  sepa- 
rates.— b.  The  acid  dried  in  vacuo  dissolves  m  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid  which  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  this  liquid, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  water,  and  solidifies  into  a  white 
crystalline  compound  of  sulphuric  and  ferroprussic  acid,  which  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water:  and  in  this  solution  the  ferroprussic  acid  suffers, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  same  decomposition  that  it  would  undergo  if  dis- 
solved in  water  alone.  (Berzelius.)   Alcohol  also  dissolves  ferroprussic  acid 
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readily  and  without  colour  (Robiquet),  and  ether  throws  it  down  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  (Posselt.) 

Protocyanide  of  Iron,  or  Ferrous  Ctanidb.— C'N'Fo*  or  FeCy.— 

BitencyanUr  (Beneltus);  Ferrocyaneuen  (lAebig). 

Wheu  afjueons  cyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  ferrous  salt  free 
from  ferric  oxide,  a  light  red-brown  precipitate  is  obtained^  which  dis- 
solves in  acids.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  requires  further 
investigation;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  true  protocyanide  of  iron,  CNFc^ 
whereas  the  lighter-coloured  substance  here  to  be  considered,  which  in 
insoluble  in  acids,  is  prusside  of  iron,  CN'Fe*.  From  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acid  ferrous  carbonate,  hydrocyanic  acid  throws  down  a 
greenish  cyanide  of  iron,  which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Scheele^ 
Optuc.  2,  164.) 

1.  When  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  is  carefully  heated  in  close 
Teasels  till  all  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  volatilized,  this  compound 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  greyish-yellow  substance  (or  greenish -yellow, 
if  the  air  has  not  been  completely  excluded).  May  be  kept  undecomposed. 
When  more  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  turns  brown,  and  is 
then  converted  into  black  bicarbide  of  iron,  which,  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature, exhibits  a  glimmering  light,  and  if  heated  in  the  air,  bums  like 
tinder,  and  is  converted  into  an  equal  weight  of  ferric  oxide,  because 
1^  .  8  pts.  of  oxygen  take  the  place  of  2.6  pts.  of  carbon.  (BerzeliuSy 
Schw,  30,  28.) 

2.  Pure  pmssian  blue  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  enclosed  in  a  bottle 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  is  converted  into  yellow,  shining, 
crystalline  granules  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  which  again  turn  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  (Robiquet.)  Berzelius  obtained  by  this  process 
merely  a  white  mass,  which  yielded  ferroprussic  acid  on  being  treated 
with  water. 

3.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  ferroprussic  acid,  white  protocyanide  of 
iron  is  deposited  ^Berzelius.) 

4.  Ferroprussic  acid  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  to 
100°  or  very  little  higher,  leaves  a  residue  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  which 
however  is  likewise  decomposed  at  a  few  degrees  above  100^  (L.  Posselt^ 
Ann.  Fkarm.  42,  166.) 

5.  Aqueous  ferroprussic  acid,  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  forms 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  white  protocyanide  of  iron  (Posselt.) 

Protocyanide  of  iron  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  forming  a  compound 
of  1  At.  cyanide  of  iron  with  2  At.  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal,  while 
2  At.  protoxide  of  iron  remain : 

C«N3Fe3  +  2K0  -  C«N3Fc»K«  +  2FcO, 


or. 


SFeCy  +  2KO  =  2KCy,FeCy  +  2FcO. 


Boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid;  but 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  neither  dissolved  nor 
decomposed. 

Ferroctanides. — CN'FeM". — Ferropmstiatet,  Nydroferrocpanatei,  EUm* 
blausaure  Salze^  FerrocyanHre^  Cyano/errures  (Gay-Lussac) ;  in  the  hydrated  state : 
Ter-hydrocyanates,  Double  salU  of  ftrrout  hydrocyanate,  brcf^aeh  llatuaure  Salzi, 
blautaure  EifenoxyduldoppeUalzef  Hydroeyanqferratee  (Gay-Lussac). 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded:  1.  As  Prussian,  C*N*H*,  in 
which  IH  1b  replaced  by  Fe  and  2H  by  2  At.  of  another  metal.-*2«  As 
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eompoandB  of  1  At.  protocyanide  of  iron  with  2  At.  of  another  cyanide: 
2MCy,FeCy. — 3.  As  compounds  of  1  At.  ferroprussic  acid  with  2  At.  of 
a  metallic  oxide  mintu  2  At.  water.  The  ferroprussic  acid  is  here 
regarded  as  a  bibasic  hjdrofipen-aoid,  in  which  2  At.  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  2  At.  of  a  metal. — 4.  In  the  hyd rated  state,  also,  as  com- 
pounds of  1  At.  hydrocyanate  of  ferrous  oxide  with  2  At.  hydrocyanate 
of  another  metallic  oxide:  e.  g.,  2(K0,HCv)  -f  FeO,HCy. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  neutralizing 
ferroprussic  acid  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates;  by  dis- 
solving protocyanide  of  iron  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrocya- 
nates,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  by 
treating  protocyanide  of  iron,  or  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with  the 
sesqnicyanide  (prussian  blue),  with  an  aqueous  alkali,  whereby  protoxide 
or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed;  or  by  treating  protoxide  of  iron  with 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  in  which  it  dis- 
solves with  formation  of  alkali.  The  insoluble  ferrocyanides  are  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  soluble  cyanide  with  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  an 
eartn-metal  or  a  heavy  metal:  e.g.,  the  copper-compound  (Scheme  56 
and  57): 

2KCy.FeCy  +  2(CuO,SO»)  «  2CQCy,FeCy  +  2(KO,S03). 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  colourless  in  the  anhydrous, 
but  yellow  in  the  hydrated  state;  they  exert  no  action  on  vei^e table 
colours,  haye  a  faintly  saline  and  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  violent 
action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  animal  economy.  The  ferrocyanides 
of  the  earth-metals  are  white;  and  among  those  of  the  heavy  metals  some 
are  white,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  bright  colours.  Hence  the 
use  of  alkaline  ferrocyanides  to  discover  the  presence  of  titanium,  tan- 
talum, molybdenum,  uranium,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper;  but  anti- 
mony, tellurium,  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium  are  not  precipitated  by 
alkaline  ferrocyanides. 

Those  ferrocyanides  which  are  deprived  pf  all  their  water  by  a  gentle 
heat,  are  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  following  manner: 
The  cyanide  of  iron  is  always  converted  into  carbide  of  iron,  with  evo- 
lution of  nitrogen  gas;  but  the  other  cyanide  which  is  associated  with 
it,  either  remains  undecomposed, — which  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of 
potassium, — or  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  a  metallic  carbide,  as  with 
cyanide  of  lead;  or  into  cyanogen  gas  and  metal,  as  with  cyanide  of 
silver.  If,  however,  the  ferrocyanides  are  not  completely  dehydrated 
before  being  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  they  give  off  hydrocyanic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  leave  the  two  metals,  combined  or 
mixed  with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  carbon.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  ferrocyanides  yield 
alkali  at  the  negative  pole,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  prussian  blue  at 
the  positive  pole,  unless  the  positive  polar  wire  is  of  copper,  in  which  case 
the  deposit  there  formed  consists  of  cyanide  of  copper.  (Porrett.)  When 
ferrocyanides  are  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  temperature  much  above 
100'',  they  give  off,  with  strong  effervescence,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  leave  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
ammonia,  protoxide  of  iron  [sesquioxide?],  and  the  oxide  of  the  other 
metal.  (Berzelius.)  Besides  the  gases  just  mentioned,  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
volatilizes.  (Bunsen,  Fo^g.  34,  132.)  Thomson  {^Schw.  26,  306)  obtained  the 
earbonic  oitde  evolved  in  thne  decomporitions,  but  from  the  eiperiments  which  he 
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made  wUli  it,  he  regarded  it  m  «  hydrogenated  oxide  of  carbon. — ^The  stranger 
acids  withdraw  the  other  metal  from  ferrocyanides,  and  thereby  separate 
/erroproBsic  acid : 

2KCy,FeCf  +  2S0»  +  2HO  »  2HCy,FeCy  +  2(KO,SO»). 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  other  metal 
be  precipitable  from  its  solutions  by  that  reagent: 

2PbCy,FeC7  -f-  2HS  «  2HCy,PeCy  +  2PbS. 

Neither  alkalis  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decompose  the  cyamide  of  iron 
jDontained  in  ferrocyanides. 

Most  ferrocyanides  unite  in  tbeir  entire  state  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  kind  of  salt,  in  which  they  constitute  the  base.  Their  powdo' 
soaked  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  swells  up  to  a  pasty  compound,  with  loss  of 
colour,  and  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  metal  present,  either  dissolves  completely  in  a  large  excess  of  the 
acid,  or  remains  almost  undissolved,  forming  a  solid  compound  with  it. 
These  compounds  remain  undecomposed  even  at  temperatures  much 
above  100°.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  resultiog 
solutions,  e.  g.,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  they  frequently  deposit  a 
crystalline  compound,  which  contains  less  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  is  resolved  either  into  ferro- 
prussic  acid  and  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  other  metallic 
oxide,  or  into  metallic  ferrocyanide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius, 
Schw.  30,  35.) 

InUrmediale  Compounds  of  Cyanide  or  Prusside  of  Iron,  which  may 
be  regarded  at  compounds  of  Ferrous  and  Ferric  Cyanide  and  Water,  %» 
variow  proportions, 

xC«N»Fe»,  yC«N»Fe»  +  xHO. 

These  compounds,  considered  in  the  anhydrous  state,  are  analogous 
to  the  several  varieties  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  obtained  free  from  water,  which  indeed  they  give  up  but  partially 
even  at  the  temperature  at  which  they  begin  to  decompose.  Either  all 
the  water  is  intimately  combined  with  them  as  water,  or  part  of  it  by  its 
constituents  only;  so  that  these  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
hydrocyanate  of  ferrous  oxide  with  terhydrocyanate  of  ferric  oxide,  and 
pften  also  with  water  in  its  entire  state. 

If  ferrous  cyanide  be  regarded  as  C'N'Fe^  and  ferric  cyanide  as 
C*N*Fe',  the  assumption  of  the  nucleus-theory  involves  the  difficulty,  that, 
in  the  latter  compound,  1  At.  of  the  nucleus  is  wanting,  and  nevertheless 
the  compound  is  not  removed  into  another  series.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  suppose  that  iron  has  two  different  atomic 
weights;  that  in  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  prot.oxide  it  enters 
as  in?rrostim=Fe,  with  an  atomic  weight=28,  and  in  the  compounds  cor- 
responding to  the  sesquioxide,  as  Ferricum=^f,  with  an  atomic  weight=s 
•|  .  28=184.  (Comp.  p.  409.)  According  to  this  supposition,  the  com- 
pound C'N'Fe*  contains,  not  2  At.  Ferrosum,  as  expressed  by  the  preceding 
formula,  but  3  At.  Ferricum,  according  to  the  formula  C'N'f '.  It  is  hereby 
presupposed  that  the  true  atoms  of  iron  weigh  much  less  than  28  (H=:2l), 
and  that  they  unite,  sometimes  in  such  number  as  to  form  the  group  or 
molecule,  Ferricum,  sometimes  in  a  number  1^  times  as  great,  to  form  the 
larger  molecule,  Ferrosum,     Until,  however,  this  doctrine,  which  strike^ 
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60  deeply  inix>  the  very  foaiidations  of  the  «tomic  theory,  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations  (comp.  pp.  173,  174),  it  may  suffice  to 
admit,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  cyanogen,  that  in  certain 
peculiar  cases,  a  nucleus  may  oontinne  to  exist,  eren  when  one  of  the 
atoms  necessary  to  its  conformation  is  deficient,  without  beiug  transformed . 
into  a  compound  belonging  to  another  series. 

It  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Scheele  {Opusc.  2,  174)  as  somewhat  re- 
markable that  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  precipitate  green  vitriol,  and 
that  nevertheless  prussian  blue  [as  well  as  protocyanide  of  iron]  is  not 
deoompoeed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  circumstance  is  favourable  to 
the  supposition  that  in  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  or  of  protocyanide 
of  iron,  cyanogen  CN  is  converted  into  prussian  C'N',  and  in  this  form 
enters  into  more  intimate  combination  with  the  iron.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
does  not  throw  down  prussian  blue  even  from  ferroso-ferric  acetate 
[Duflos,  KaUn,  Arch,  14,  94,  maintains  the  contrary],  but  gradually  pre- 
cipitates it,  after  producing  a  green  turbidity,  from  a  mixture  of  ferroso- 
ferric  sulphate  and  acetate  of  soda,  even  if  this  liquid  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  according 
to  Scheele,  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ferrous  carbonate  yields, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  first  a  green  and  then  a  blue  precipitate. 

To  these  hydrated  compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric  cyanide  belong, 
Prussian  blue  A,  Prussian  blue  fi,  and  Prussian  green. 

Prussian  Blue  A .— C«N»Fe»,C«N»Fe»  -f  HO  =  3FeCy,FeH3y«  -f  xHO. 

Bydrated  l-cyanide  qf  Iran. — Although  this  blue  is  called  in  England  by  the  name  of 
TurtihiirM  Blue,  I  cannot  agree  with  Williamson  {Ann.  Pharm.  57,  234)  in  regarding 
TunibttU  as  its  discoverer  (comp.  Sehw.  Zi,  343). 

FamuxHan*  1.  By  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  ferricyanide  of 
potassium: 

C»10K»,C»N»F^  +  3FeCl  -  C«N»Fe»,C»N«P«  +  3Ka ; 
or, 

3KCy,F^Cy»  +  SFeCl  +  SFcCy.FcKJy*  +  3KC1. 

The  precipitate  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  ferricyanide,  and 
consequently  the  wash- water  acquires  a  bluish  green  colour,  by  dissolving 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  through  its  medium  a  portion  of  the 
blue  precipitate.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Even  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
ferricvanide  of  potassium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  excess  of  ferrous 
chloride,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water,  it  still  retains  5  per 
cent,  of  potassium.  {Vid.  infra,  Analysis  1,  a.  Wohler  &  Volckel.) 
When  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  added  to  excess  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed  out  of  contact  of  air  with 
Doiling  water,  by  ishich  it  is  not  decomposed,  it  still  retains  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  potassium.  (  Vid.  infrOy  Analysis  1,  /3.)  But  if  protochloride 
of  iron  in  excess  be  precipitated  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
precipitate  digested  for  some  time  with  the  aqueous  protochloride,  the 
whole  of  the  potassium  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  boiling  water.  (  Vid. 
infra.  Analysis  1,  7.  Williamson.)  If  the  precipitate  obtained  with 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  excess  of  green  vitriol  free  from  ferric  oxide, 
be  washed,  and  then  shaken  up,  while  still  moist,  with  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  ferric  chloride,  it  will  not  take  up  any  iron  from  that  compound. 

iGm.)— 2.  The  blue  precipitate  which  ferriprussic  acid  produces  with 
errous  salts  has  probablv  the  same  composition. — 3.  When  an  aqueous 
Bolntion  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 

2f2 
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resalting  green  precipitate,  oonaisting  of  ferric  cyanide  [pnusian  green  f ] 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
exce»  of  sufpburic  acid — which  converts  a  portion  of  the  cyanogen  into 
ammonia— -and  then  thoroughly  washed,  a  similar  blue  compound  remains. 
(Williamson.)  This  blue  is  regarded  by  Williamson  as  a  peculiar  com- 
pound; but,  according  to  his  own  analysis  (3),  it  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Prussian  blue  A. — I.  Whether  the  blue  precipitate  which  the 
brown  aqueous  mixture  of  a  ferric  salt  with  ferrioyanide  of  potassium 
yields  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
other  substances  capable  of  giving  up  hydrogen  to  part  of  the  cyanogen, 
be  Prussian  blue  A  or  B,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  In  the  former 
case  the  equation  will  be: 

3Fe»Cy«  +  2H  =  ?f*Cf  +  H»FcCy»; 

in  the  latter : 

4Fe»Cy»  +  2H  =  Fe^Cy'  +  H«FeCy». 

That  the  acid  produced  in  this  decomposition  is  not  hydrocyanic,  but 
hydroferrocyanio  acid,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  blue  mixture  does  not  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  till  after 
several  hours,  but  evolves  it  immediately,  if  heated  over  the  water-bath. — 
5.    A  ferric  salt  mixed  with  ferrous  salt  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of 

Sotassium,  a  violet- blue  precipitate  of  much  finer  colour  than  that  produced 
y  a  pure  ferric  salt.     In  the  former  case  perhaps  the  precipitate  consists 
of  Prussian  blue  A: 

2K»FcCy»  +  Fc»a*  =  Fc*Cy«  +  AKCl. 

According  to  this  equation,  iFeCl  should  be  mixed  with  iFe^Cl*  to  pro- 
duce this  finer  blue  A. — Liebig  states  {Pogg,  24,  364)  that  in  commerce 
there  occurs  a  peculiarly  beautiful  copper-coloured  prussian  blue,  which  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  11  pts.  (4  At.)  of  green  vitriol  in  water;  mixing 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  sufficient  to 
convert  the  whole  of  it  into  ferric  salt;  then  adding  11  parts  (4  At.)  of 
unaltered  green  vitriol ;  precipitating  the  mixture  with  20  pts.  (nearly 
5  At.)  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  washing  the  precipitate  6  times  with 
water;  stirring  it  up  while  yet  moist  with  gam- water;  and  lastly,  pressing 
it  and  drying  by  heat.  The  proportion  of  ferrous  salt  used  in  this  process 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  which  the  preceding  calculation  shows  to 
be  required  for  the  formation  of  prussian  blue  A: 

4(FeO,SO»)  +  2(Fc«0»,3S03)  +  5K«FeCy»  =  10(KO,SO»)  +  Fe»Cy» 

If  however  we  remember  that  an  oxidizing  action  is  exerted  by  the 
chloride  of  lime  which  may  be  in  excess,  and  by  the  air,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  this  commercial  blue  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  pare 
prussian  blue  A. 

This  compound,  when  dry,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
copper-red.  (Wohler  and  Vdlckel,  Ann,  Fharm,  85,  359.) 
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Pruesian  blue  A  yields,  when  decomposed,  2^  times  as  much  ferrio 
oxide  as  the  fenicyaoide  of  potassium  used  in  its  prodaction,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  contains  2Fe,  and  the  prussian  blue  produced  from  it  contains 
5Fe.  (Gm.) 

The  blue  containing  potassium  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  1  At.  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  4  At.  prussian  blue  A  ^ 
(3KCy,Fe'Cy»)  +  4(3FeCy,Fe»Cv>).  (Wbhler  &  Volckel.)  As  Williamson 
found,  in  his  blue  (1,  p,)  a  smaller  quantity  of  potassium  in  proportion  to 
the  iron,  it  follows  that  this  compound  must  have  contained  less 
ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Prussian  blue  A  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  when  dried  in  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  thereby  becomes  mixed  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  (Williamson).  The  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand;  the  formation  of  ferric  oxide  is  more  easily  seen^ 
the  blue  A  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  B : 

6Fc*Cy  +  30  -  4Fe7Cy'  +    Fe»0*. 

When  recently  precipitated  it  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  caustic  pot- 
ash, or  its  carbonate,  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  ferroso-ferric 
oxide,  FeK)^  which  separates  out.  The  iron  in  this  oxide  is  to  that  in 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produced  at  the  same  time,  as  1627  :  lOTT* 
or  as  3  :  2  (Williamson): 

3FcCy.Fe«Cy»  +  4K0  -  2lPFeCy»  +  Fe»0*. 

By  this  reaction,  prussian  blue  A  is  distinguished  from  nrnssian  blue 
B;  for  the  Letter  when  treated  with  potash  leaves  ferric  oxiae. 

Prusnan  BhuB.  ON>Fe»,2C«N»Fe»-|-xHO=3FeCy,2Fe»Cy»  +  xHO. 
Hydrated  ^cyanide  qf  Iron^  Pure  ordinary  Pruatian  blue,  Parte  biue,  GeteUteertee 
Neuneiebentel'Cyaneieent  EUeneyanikr^Cyanid,  FerroeyanidetMent  reinee  gew6htUiehe» 
Berlinerblau,  Parieerblau;  and  when  mixed  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  white  claj,  &c. — 
CommoH  Prueeian  blue,  gemeinee  Berlinerblau. 

Formation.  1.  By  precipitating  a  ferric  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  : 

3(2KCy,FcCy)  +  2Fe»Cl*  «  6KC1  +  3FeCy,2Fe»Cy»; 

or, 

3C«N»FcK?  +  2F^C1»  -  6KC1  +  C«N»Fe»,2C«N«Fe?; 

or  with  ferrio  sulphate  : 

3C«N«FclP  +  2(Fe*0",3SO^  »  6(KO,SO»)  +  C«N»Fe»,2C«N»F^. 

The  liquid  remaining  above  the  precipitate  is  nentral.  (Berzelius.) — The 
solution  of  ferric  oxide  in  organic  acids,  likewise  yields  prussian  blue 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  even  if  its  solution  in  a  volatile  organic 
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acid  be  mixed  with  snch  a  qnantitj  of  ammonia  as  to  produce  a  basic 
9alt  which  still  remains  dissolved.  It  is  only  when  a  hunger  qnantitj  of 
ammonia  is  added,  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  the  ferric  oxide,  that  the 
addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  dark  brown-red  preci- 
pitate, agreeing  in  composition  with  the  residue  which  remains  after 
treating  prussian  blue  with  ammonia. — ^If,  on  the  contrary,  a  ferric  salt 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  9^  fixed  organic  acid,  snch  as  malic, 
tartaric,  racemic,  or  citric  acid,  or  of  sugar,  and  then  with  snch  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  as  to  make  the  iron-solution  somewhat  basic,  no 
precipitate  will  be  produced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  the 
further  addition  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  ammonia  will  not  even  turn 
the  liquid  brown,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fixed  organic  substance 
be  present. — But  on  adding  any  acid  to  the  ammoniacal  mixture,  prnesiaa 
blue  is  immediately  precipitated.  Hence  Tartarus  martiatui  and  £9^ 
tractum  mariU  pomatunty  which  are  mostly  basic  compounds,  osnally 
give  no  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (H.  Rose,  Po^.  43, 
585.) — 2.  By  precipitating  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium : 

9C«NK  +  3FeCl  +  2Fc2CP  =  9KC1  +  C«N»Fe>,2C«N'Fe»; 

or, 

9KCy  +  3FeCL  +  2FcCl>  «  9KC1  +  3FcCy,2re>Cy». 

If  the  iron-salt  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  ferric  than  of  lerrons  salt, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
precipitate;  but  if  the  proportion  of  ferric  salt  be  too  small,  the  precipi- 
tate will  probably  consist  of  prussian  blue  A  ^pp.  436, 5). — 3.  By  mixing 
hydrocyanic  acicf  with  a  ferrous  salt,  then  witli  excess  of  potash,  then  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  or  first  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferroso-ferric 
salt,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  former  case,  the  potash, 
together  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  ferrous  oxide  contained  in 
the  precipitate,  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron  thus  produced,  forms  prussian  blue  with  the  lerrocyanide  of 
potassium.  In  the  latter  case,  the  potash  and  the  hj^drocyanic  acid  first 
form  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  then,  together  with  the  ferrous  oxide 
contained  in  the  ferroso-ferric  salt  added,  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium; and  this  again  throws  down  prussian  blue  from  the  solution  of  the 
precipitate. — 4.  By  immersing  recently  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  hydrate 
in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  the  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  in 
excess,  a  purple  solution  is  formed,  which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  blue 
and  purple  rings;  only  the  latter  of  these  redissolve  in  water,  and  form  a 
purple  solution,  which  is  converted  into  prussian  blue  by  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine,  and  decolorized  by  a  larger  portion,  after  which  no  preci- 
pitate is  produced  by  potash.  (Vauquelin.): — 5.  By  immersing  ferrous 
cyanide  in  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a 
ferrous  salt : 

3C«N»Fe»  +  2Fe»Cl»  =  C«N»Fe»,2C«N«Fe^  +  6FeCl. 
6.  By  mixing  ferroprussic  acid  with  a  ferric  salt : 

3C«N'FeH«  +  2Fe2Cl»  «  C«N»Fe»/2C«N»Ftf  +  6HC1. 

This  precipitate  is  free  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — 7.  By  the 
action  of  air,  chlorine- water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  protocyanide.  of  iron  :. 

3C«K»Fc"  +  30  -  C«N»Fe',2CWFe«  +  FeW. 
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^  According  to  this  eqaation,  when  oxidation  takes  place  by  the  action 

73  of  the  air,  the  prnssian  blue  produced  contains  ferric  hydrate,  which 

a  wonld  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  mixtare  of  that  acid  with 

mi  salpfaurio  acid;  chlorine  produces  soluble  Fe'Cl*. — 8.  By  the  action  of 

s  BAT,  chlorine-water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  ferroprassic  acid  : 

I'  7C«N»FeIP  +  20  (or  2C1)  =  C«N»Pe»,2C«N5Fe»  +  12C»NH  +  2H0  (or  2Ha). 

»■ 
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tfl 

If  5C«N3PeH«  +  O  -  C«N»Fc»,C«N«Pe»  +  9(?NH  +  HO. 

Kl 
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In  the  reactions  7  and  8,  however,  f -cjranide  of  iron  may  likewise  be- 
formed;  e.  g.y  in  8  : 


9.  By  the  action  of  chlorine-water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  the  white  compoand. 
C*N'FeK»,C«N'Fe»  (q.  v.). 

^'  In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation  of  prnssian  bine  takes  place  in 

presence  of  a  potassium-compound,  the  prnssian  blue  takes  up  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  in  a  state  of  intimate  union,  and  in  particular  abundance 
when  the  latter  is  present  in  excess.  Prussian  blue  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  is  not  soluble  in  the  saline 
liquid  in  which  it  is  produced;  but  on  decanting  this  liquid,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  water,  the  water  acquires  a  blue  colour,  which  becomes 
continually  deeper  as  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  the  water  in  fact 
dissolving  the  greater  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  large  quantity  of  prnssian  blue.  This  is  the  soluble 
Prussian  blue  described  by  Berzelins  and  Robiquet.  With  a  smaller 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  prussiau  blue  does  not  dissolve 
in  the  wash- water,  but  very  slowly  gives  up  to  it  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  so  that  ultimately  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  prnssian 
blue  free  from  potassium. 

The  fact  that  prussian  blue  carries  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  down 
with  it,  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Berthollet.  (jOreU,  Ann. 
1705,  171;  Siaiique  Ghim.  2,  253.) — When  protochloride  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid,  toge- 
ther with  the  white  precipitate  (KCy,2FeCy=C«N»FeK»,ON»Fe'),  left 
exposed  to  the  air  till  it  becomes  blue,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  and 
the  bine  substance  obtained  is  prussian  blue,  wholly  or  for  the  most  part 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  ealine  solutions;  hence  it  must  be  washed 
with  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  water. 
From  its  blue  aqueous  solution  it  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  or  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol;  but  it  is  thrown  down  by  hydrocnloric  acid,  and 
by  many  salts,  and  may  then  be  redissolved  by  pure  water.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  precipitates  a  black  substance  [sulphide  of  iron]  from  the 
aqueous  solution,  and  forms  ferroprussic  acid.  (Berzelins,  Sckw,  30,  34.) 

This  soluble  prussian  blue  always  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
In  proportion  as  the  white  precipitate  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  air, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  it  by  the  watery  liquid. 
But  the  Quantity  of  potassium-salt  which  remains  combined  with  the 
prussian  blue,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  water,  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  oxidation  has  been  less  complete.  Prussian  blue  thus  constituted^ 
still  gives  up  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  pure  water,  even  after  being 
treated  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  To  obtain  soluble  prussian 
blue,  the  ferrous  salt  must  be  precipitated  by  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium;  if  the  ferrons  salt  is  in  excess,  the  white  precipitate,  on  ex- 
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posure  to  tbe  air,  is  converted  into  insoluble  prnssian  blue.  (Robiqnet^ 
Ann.  Ohim.  Phy$.  44,  279.) 

When  Prussian  blue  obtained  by  treating  sesquichloride  of  iron  witk 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  water  oon- 
tinually  acquires  a  yellow  or  green  colonr,  by  taking  up  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium;  hot  water  is  still  more  highly  coloured  by  it  This  effect  i« 
equally  produced,  whether  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  the  sesqni- 
chloride  of  iron  was  in  excess  at  the  precipitation,  excepting  that  the 
quantity  of  potassium  contained  in  tbe  precipitate  is  much  greater  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phyt,  46, 
73;  51,  370.) 

When  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  precipitated  by  excess  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the  precipitate,  after  an  hour's  digestion^ 
washed  on  the  filter,  sesquichloride  of  iron  passes  through  first,  then  a 
nearly  colourless  liqnid,  then  a  yellow  liquid,  containing  ferrocyanide 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium;  because  the  water,  which  contains  air, 
decomposes  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  ferric  oxide,  the  latter  remaining  mixed  with  the  pmssian 
bine.  If  the  precipitate  be  washed  till  the  liquid  which  passes  thron^^h 
no  longer  precipitates  ferrous  salts  or  silver  salts,  a  residue  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  prussian  bine  free  from  potassium,  but  mixed  with  sesqni- 
oxide  of  iron,  which  m<ay  be  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
appears  then  that  prussian  blue  carries  down  ferrocyanide  of  potassiom, 
even  when  the  chloride  of  iron  is  in  excess;  but  the  potassium-salt  may 
be  completely  removed  by  continued  washing  with  water.  (Berzeliua) 
'  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sesquichloride  of  irf>n  are 
mixed  exactly  in  the  proportion  required  to  precipitate  them  both  com- 
pletely, and  the  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter,  a  colourless  liquid  first 
passes  through ;  then  a  liquid  coloured  yellow  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  a  small  quantity  of  ferricyanide:  the  prnssian  blue,  after  suffi- 
cient washing,  is  free  from  potassium.  (Berzelins,  Pogg,  25,  387.) 

When  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  it  completely,  and  tbe 
precipitate  washed  on  a  filter,  the  liquid  which  first  passes  through  is 
coloured  yellow  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  after  which  the  wash- water 
acquires  a  green,  and  ultimately  a  fine  dark-blue  colour. — 1.  The  first 
portion  of  dark-blue  liquid  which  runs  through,  leaves,  on  evaporation, 
a  dark- bine,  extractive  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  separates  spon- 
taneonsly  from  the  basin,  yields,  when  decomposed,  54*44  pts.  of  chloride 
of  potassium  to  100  of  ferric  oxide;  it  is  probably,  therefore,  a  compound 
of  1  At.  ferroc3ranide  of  potassium  with  1  At.  prussian  blue  (C*N'FeK*-h 
C*X*Fe*,2C'N'Fe').  The  quantity  of  iron  present  is,  however,  less  than 
that  which  this  formula  requires,  and  consequently  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassinm  must  be  somewhat  in  excess. — 2.  When  the  blue  liquid  which 
runs  through  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol,  it  yields  a  yellow  filtrate,  containing  ferro- 
cyanide and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
yields  by  analysis  31*92  pts.  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  100  pts.  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron ;  consequently  4K  to  somewhat  more  thnn  2dFe,  or  2  At. 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  3  At.  prussian  blue.  If  a  current  of  air 
be  passed  through  such  a  solution  at  a  temperature  of  85"",  the  liquid  soon 
becomes  yellowish  green,  depositing  ferric  oxide  and  pure  prussian  bine, 
and  forming  ferricyanide  of  potassium. — 3.  If  prussian  blue  be  washed  with 
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water,  till  the  water  which  rnns  through  is  no  longer  dark  bnt  only  pale 
bine,  it  exhibits,  after  being  pressed  between  paper,  the  aspect  of 
ordinary  prassian  blue,  and  jielas  23*52  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium 
to  100  pts.  of  ferric  oxide=.2K  :  16Fe;  this  corresponds  to  the  combina- 
tion of  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  At.  prussian  blue,  which 
requires  2K  :  15Fe.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  15,  395.) 

When  a  warm  solution  of  ferrocjranide  of  potassium  is  precipitated 
by  excess  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  mixture  kept  warm  for  some 
hours,  and  the  prussian  blue  washed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  decan- 
tation,  it  still  retains  1  At.  K  to  27  At.  Fe.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  prussian  blue,  the  paler  is  its 
colour.  (Williamson.) 

All  commercial  prussian  blue,  and  even  that  which  is  prepared  by 
careful  chemical  processes,  gives  up  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  boiling 
water,  thereby  colouring  it  greenish  yellow.  (Wach,  Schw,  51,  449.) 

Preparation  an  the  large  scale. — 1 .  By  precipitating  a  ferric  salt  with 
less  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  digesting 
the  precipitate  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  washing  it  thoroughly. 

(Vid.  Formation  I,  also  pp.  439,440,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  washing  all  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  out  of  the  precipitate.) 

2.  By  precipitating  green  vitriol  or  any  other  ferrous  salt  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  subjecting  the  white  precipitate  KFe'Cy* 
to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  According  to  Gentele  {Polytechn,  J. 
61,  452),  solutions  of  100  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  80  green 
vitriol  are  to  be  mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water,  and  heated  with  water  to  the  boiling  point;  30  pts. 
of  nitric  acid,  of  28°  Bm.,  and  15  to  30  oil  of  vitriol,  added;  and  the 
precipitate  washed  and  dried  by  heat.  It  is  customary  also  to  mix  it 
with  white  clay  or  starch. 

3.  Common  prussian  blue  is  prepared  by  the  following  process,  which 
is  the  oldest.  A  solution  <»f  1  pt.  green  vitriol  and  2  to  4  pts.  alum  is 
precipitated  by  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  prepared  in  the 
manner  described  on  page  453;  and  the  dark- coloured  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  alum,  KFe'Cy',  and  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron,  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  till,  by  the  action  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
water,  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate,  and  washed 
away,  and  the  KFe'Cy^  is  converted,  with  loss  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, into  prussian  blue.  By  digesting  with  \  pt.  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  subsequent  washing,  this  prussian  blue  may  be  freed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina,  the  basic  sulphate  of  ferric 
oxide,  potash-salts,  and  other  impurities.  (Turner.)  To  purify  prussian 
hlue,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  precipitated  therefrom  by  water 
and  washed,  then  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  washed  with 
water.  {Berzelius  Lehrb,) 

Properties,  Dark  blue,  almost  black,  dense  brittle  mass,  having  a 
conchoidal,  copper-coloured  fracture.  Inodorous,  tasteless,  and  not 
poisonous.  Very  hygroscopic,  so  that,  according  to  Berzelius,  after 
having  been  dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  still  gives  off  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  at  135°.  Prussian  blue  contaminated 
with  alumina,  clay,  &c.y  is  paler  in  colour,  and  has  a  more  earthy 
fracture. 
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Dried  in  vacuo.  BeneKos. 

18  C 108  ....  iyi2l  -o.,„ 

9  N 126  ....  22-301  *^  ^^ 

7  Fe 196  ....  34-69  ....^        37-90 

15  HO  ^ 135  ....  23-89  2360 

Fe7Cy»  +  15HO 565     ....  100*00        100-62 

Ihied  imtkeair  kekoten  30*  mi  40*.  WOliamflOD. 

18  C 108  ....  18'24         17-47 

9N 126  ....  21-28         20-40 

7  Fe 196  ....  33-11         31-97 

18  HO  162  ....  27-37         28-19 

+  18H0    592     ....  100-00        98-03 

Berzeltus,  previously  to  analyzing  the  prnssian  bine  prepared* 
bj  precipitating  sesqaichloride  of  iron  with  ferrocjanide  of  potas- 
sium, dried  it  in  racuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  the  medium  temperature; 
another  portion  which  was  dried  in  vacuo  at  135°,  yielded  60*14  per 
cent,  of  ferric  oxide  when  burnt;  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  aa  no 
cyanogen  was  given  off  at  that  temperature,  and  the  ferric  oxide  ob- 
tained was  free  from  potash,  that  the  prussian  blue  dried  at  1 35°  con- 
tains at  most  12H0.  Williamson,  in  order  to  obviate  completely  the 
admixture  of  potassium,  prepared  the  prussian  blue  which  he  analyzed, 
by  precipitating  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  ferroprussic  acid,  and  dried 
it  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80° — 40^,  because,  even  at 
this  temperature,  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  intimated  incipient 
decomposition.  He  supposes  that  his  compound  contains  20HOj  but  for 
this  the  quantity  of  water  given  by  the  analysis  is  not  sufficient.  Porrett 
regards  prussian  blue  as  hydrated  ferroprussiate  of  ferric  oxide.  (For 
his  analysis,  vid.  Schw.  17,  301.)  According  to  this  view,  prussian  blue 
B  would  be  2(Pe«0'),3(2HFeCy')  +  12Aq;  and  prussian  blue  A  = 
FeO,Fe*0*,2(H*FeCy*)  +  SAa.  Prussian  blue  B  may  likewise  be  re- 
garded as  hydrated  prussiate  oi  ferroso-ferric  oxide =3(FeO,HCy),2(Fe'0*, 
3HCy)  +  9Aq.  In  that  case,  prussian  blue  A  would  be  =  3(FeO,HCy), 
(FeW,3HCy)  +  6Aq. 

By  the  combustion  of  dried  prussian  blue,  Wiegler  obtained  46, 
Thomson  48,  Westrume  50,  Ittner  52,  Proust  }i5,  and  Berzelius,  after 
less  complete  desiccation,  obtained  54*46,  but  after  drying  the  substance 
as  completely  as  possible,  from  58  to  60  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  These 
discrepancies  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  dryness  and  purity  of 
the  prussian  blue. 

Decompositions,  Prussian  blue,  when  subjected  to  dry  disHUatum^ 
yields,  according  to  Scheele,  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  and  a  residue  of  iron ;  acooraing  to  Proust,  5  vol. 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  besides  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia^  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  no  oil;  and 
leaves  carboniferous  iron,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air 
(according  to  Ittner  and  Berzelius,  only  when  it  is  still  somewhat  warm). 
According  to  Ittner,  prussian  blue,  when  heated,  becomes  pider  in  eoloar, 
and  ultimately  white,  and  then  gives  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia.  According  to  Berzelius,  prussian  blue 
dried  at  150°,  first  gives  off  pure  water;  then  water  with  a  small  qnantity^ 
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of  hjdrooyanate  of  ammonia;  tlien  water  with  a  large  qaantitj  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  rednese^  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  sesqnicarbide  of  iron,  exhibits  a  bright  glow.  Vauqaelin 
obtained  from  prussian  blue,  dried  as  completely  as  possible:  caroonic 
oxide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  crystallized  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  oily  deposit,  soluble  in 
aqueous  potash.  Thomson  obtained  nitrogen,  a  combustible  gas,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  together  with  water  and  crystallized 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  The  residue  left  after  two  hours'  ignition  in 
a  copper  tube,  is  somewhat  pyrophoric,  probably  from  admixture  of 
potassium,  and  bums  with  an  odour  like  that  of  ammonia.  (Thomson, 
Ann.  Phil,  16,  217.) — Prussian  blue,  when  carefully  heated,  gives  off 
water,  and  assumes  a  pale  men  tint;  its  blue  colour  is  therefore  due  to 
the  presence  of  water.  The  gas  which  is  afterwards  ^riven  off  on  the 
application  of  a  stronger  heat,  is  completely  absorbed  by  potash.  Long 
brownish  prisms  sublime  in  the  receiver,  and  partly  dissolve  in  the  brown 
liquid  therein  contained.  These  crystals  have  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour,  do  not  yield  prussian  blue  with  ferric  salts  after  neutralization 
with  nitric  acid  [why  was  not  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  used  ?],  but  form,  with 
silver-solution,  a  precipitate  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  carbazotide 
of  silver,  isomeric  with  the  cyanide  {vid.  CyAnide  of  Silver).  The  orystala 
cannot,  therefore,  consist  of^^  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  [?],  which,  more- 
over, crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  more  volatile.  The  brown  liquid  in  the 
receiver,  which  retains  a  portion  of  these  crystals  in  solution,  exhibits 
the  same  reactions  as  the  crystals  themselves,  turns  turmeric  brown,  and 
throws  down  carbonate  of  baryta  from  baryta- water.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  likewise  passes  over.  The  residue,  if  left  in  the  retort  till  per- 
fectly cold,  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air,  but  while  still  warm  it  bums  away  rapidly  in  the  air,  like  gun- 
powder. It  may  be  regarded  as  paracyauoffen  mixed  with  still  unde- 
composed  prussian  blue,  which  remains  undissolved  on  digestion  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  residue  in  oil  of  vitriol,  yields, 
with  water,  a  precipitate  of  paracyanogen,  which,  however,  is  not  of  so 
pure  a  brown  colour  as  pure  paracyanogen.  (Thaulow,  J.  pr.  Chem,  31, 
230.) — 2.  'Thoroughly  dried  prussian  blue  takes  fire  when  gently  heated 
in  contact  v^Uh  air,  according  to  Thomson,  at  204^,  and  burns  away  like 
tinder,  giving  off  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  (Vauquelin),  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (Berzehus),  and  being  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  If  the 
prussian  blue  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanate  of  potash  is  also 
found  in  the  residue.  {Be^^zelius  Lehi^.) — Prussian  blue,  even  when  gently 
heated  in  the  air,  gives  off  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
becomes  contaminated  with  ferric  oxide  (Williamson): 

Fe'Cy*  +  3HO  -  3HCy  +  Fe^O*  +  Fe*Cy«. 

Water  containing  air  decomposes  prussian  blue  very  slowly,  forming 
paracyanogen  and  ferric  oxide;  but  water  free  from  air  has  no  effect  on  it, 
oven  in  very  large  quantity.  (Berzelius,  Fogg.  25,  388.)  ~1  gramme  of 
prussian  blue,  after  being  washed  with  water  for  3  weeks,  during  which 
time  40  pounds  of  water  are  passed  through  it,  appears  quite  unaltered, 
excepting  that  it  has  acquired  a  violet  tinge;  the  apex  of  the  filter  which 
does  not  lie  close  to  the  funnel,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  found  to  be  turned  brown,  not  from  formation  of  ^rrio  oxide,  but  from 
paracyanogen;  1  pt.  of  recently  precipitated  prassian  blue  digested  for 
three  weeks  with  1300  pts.  of  water,  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
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water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  remains  unaltered  till  the  third 
week,  when  it  exhibits  a  greenish  colour.  (Berzelius.) — 3.  Nitric  acid 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  with  prnssian  blue,  decompose  it  by  givinff  up 
oxygeu  to  it.  —  4.  GlUarine^iDaUr  eonvertA  it  into  a  green  compound  [pro- 
bably that  described  by  Pelouze,  p.  446],  which  turns  blue  in  contact  with 
protochloride  of  iron  or  protochoride  of  tin.     The  compound  retains  its 

freen  colour  after  being  subjected  to  pressure,  but  is  turned  blue  again^ 
oth  by  drying  (even  without  the  aid  of  heat)  and  by  washing  with 
water.  {Berzelitu  Lekrh,)  —  Aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  heated  with  prus- 
sian  blue,  quickly  decomposes  it  with  effervescence  and  formation  of  a 
brown-red  neutral  liauid,  which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous 
salts  [probably,  therefore,  contains  ferri<^anide  of  potassium],  and  when 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  formed  from  the  potas- 
sium in  the  prussian  blue.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  15,  571.)  —  5.  Aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  decomposes  prussian  blue,  imperfectly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  perfectly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  giving  off  nitric  oxide,  and 
forming  ferric  nitrate  which  dissolves,  and  cyanide  of  silver  mixed  with 
ferric  oxide.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  1,  235.)  —  6.  "When  prussian  blue  is  boiled 
with  minium,  there  is  formed  from  the  potassium  in  the  prussian  blue,  a 
solution  of  ferricyauide  of  potassium  free  from  lead,  and  a  mixture  of 
ferrocyanide  of  lead  and  ferric  oxide,  together  with  excess  of  minium. 
(Berzelius,  Jahresher.  10,  145.)  —  ?•  Prussian  blue  digested  with  mtrcwrvo 
oxide  and  water,  yields  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  dissolves  in  a  few  hours, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide: 

YefCf  +  9HgO  =  9HyCy  +  (3FcO,2Fe«0»). 

According  to  Vauquelin,  the  ferroso-ferric  oxide  thus  formed  retains 
cyanogen,  and  therefore  when  dissolved  in  acids  leaves  a  small  quantity 
of  prussian  blue. — 8.  The  alkalis  and  magnesia,  in  presence  of  water, 
decompose  prussian  blue  more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  sometimes 
however  but  imperfectly,  forming  a  compound  of  2  At.  cyanide  of  the 
alkali-metal  and  1  At.  protocyanide  of  iron,  and  leaving  a  residue  of 
ferric  oxide: 

Fe7Cy»  +  6K0  =  3(K»FcCj*)  +  2Fe»0». 

« 

Potash  exerts  the  most  powerful  decomposing  action,  and  leaves  ferric 
oxide  free  from  cyanogen.  (Proust,  Ittner,  Berzelius.)  In  this  case,  100 
pts.  of  prussian  blue,  if  they  contain  15  At.  water  (p.  442),  must  yield 
28*32  ferric  oxide  and  11225  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
{565  :  2  .  80=  100  :  x;  and  565  :  3  .  211*4  =  100  :  x).  Thomson 
(Ann.  Phil,  15,  392)  obtained  from  prussian  blue  dried  at  66^,  37*8  pts. 
of  ferric  oxide  and  96*5  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  perhaps  his  prussian 
blue  had  been  previously  mixed  with  ferric  oxide  by  decomposition  in 
the  air. — Ammonia,  according  to  Berzelius,  decomposes  prussian  blue 
imperfectly,  and  leaves  a  greyish  brown  basic  compound,  which  again 
forms  prussian  blue  when  treated  with  acids;  lime  also,  when  boiled 
with  prussian  blue,  leaves  a  similar  basic  compound,  but  of  a  light  yellow 
colour. — Carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  acts  less  strongly  than  the  caustic 
alkali.  Bicarbonate  of  potash,  according  to  Grotthuss  {Schw.  30,  72), 
gradually  blackens  prussian  blue,  depositing  white  ferrous  carbonate,  and- 
forming  a  liquid  from  which  acids  immediately  precipitate  prussian  blue 
perhaps  because,  in  addition  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  it  contains 
erric  oxide  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  potash].  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  separates  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (Wittstein.) — Carho^ 
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note  of  lime  likewise  decomposes  prussian  blae,  when  boiled  with  it  in 
water  (Scheele,  Guytou-Mor\eaa);  also  the  carboncUes  of  baryta,  ttrontia, 
and  lime,  and  even  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (Kastn.  A  rck,  20,  316.)  Bette, 
on  the  contrary  {Ann.  Pharm.  22,  148),  denies  this  decomposibility  of 
prussian  blue  by  the  carbonates  of  baryta  and  strontia. — 9.  Prussian 
bine  is  not  attacked  by  cold  hydrochloric  add  in  small  quantity ;  when 
heated  with  that  acid,  it  becomes  decolorized,  but  afterwards  recovers  its 
blue  colour,  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  gives  up 
ferric  oxide  to  the  hydrochloric  acid;  it  thereby  acquires  a  lighter  blue 
colour,  and  becomes  looser  in  texture,  and  when  afterwards  treated  with 

S[>tash,  leaves  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  not  brown  but  yellow.  (Robiquet.) 
y  continued  cold  digestion  with  excess  of  highly  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric aoid,  it  becomes  first  green  and  then  yellowish,  from  loss  of  ferric 
oxide;  and  if  the  residue  be  washed  with  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as 
long  as  that  acid  continues  to  dissolve  ferric  oxide,  the  ultimate  residue 
will  consist  of  ferroprussic  acid  (Robiquet) : 

FeTCy*  +  6HC1  «  2Fe»CP  +  3H«FcCy». 

If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  be  diluted  with  water  before  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  ferroprussic  acid,  the  prussian  blue  will  be  reproduced. 
(Robiquet.) — 10.  Aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Ki^ually 
converts  prussian  blue  in  closed  vessels  into  white  protocyanide  of  iron 
(Pi'oust),  which  compound,  according  to  Robiquet,  is  deposited  in  yellow 
crystals.  According  to  Berzelius,  prussian  blue  immersed  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen- water  first  turns  pale  blue  and  then  dirty  white ;  the  liquid 
contains  ferroprussic  acid :  the  white  substance  is  a  mixture  of  ferrous 
cyanide  and  sulphur;  it  recovers  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
being  thereby  partly  converted  into  soluble  prussian  blue;  but  both  the 
portion  soluble  in  water  and  the  insoluble  portion  are  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.     The  equation  is  probably: 

Fe7Cy»  +  2HS  -  U«FcCy»  +  6FeCy  +  2S; 

or, 

C»N«Fe»  +  2C«N»Fe«  +  2HS  =  C^N^FeH'  +  2C«N«Fe»  +  2S. 

11.  Bichloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  immediately 
decolorizes  recently  precipitated  prussian  blue.  (Proust,  A.  Gehl.  6,  578.) 

12.  Iran  or  tin  filings  placed  in  contact  with  prussian  blue  under  water 
in  close  vessels,  withdraw  part  of  its  cyanogen,  and  convert  it  into  white 
protocyanide  of  iron. — 13.  When  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  a  polysul- 
phide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  [and  sulphide  of  iron  1  j  is 
formed  (Porrett),  perhaps  in  this  manner  : 

.  Fe7Cy»  +  9KS»  -  9KCyS«  +  Fe7S». 

Combinations,  a,  Prussian  blue  immersed  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  turns 
white,  without  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid  or  giving  up  iron ;  the  addition 
of  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  restores  the  colour,  even  without  contact  of 
air.  (Robiquet.)  The  white  pasty  mass  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  oil 
of  vitriol;  when  dried  in  vacuo  on  a  porous  tile,  it  leaves  a  white  amor- 
phous powder,  the  Sulphate  of  Prussian  blue,  which  by  contact  with 
water  is  immediately  resolved  into  prussian  blue  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Berzelius.) 

b.   With  Ammonia, — AmmotUacal  Pruuian  blue, — 3(FeCy,NH',H0) + 
2(Fe'Cy')  +  9H0.     This  compound  is  produced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  prussian  blue,  but  cannot  in  that  manner  bo 
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obtained  free  from  ferric  oxide.  To  prepare  it,  a  Bolution  of  harpsichord- 
wire  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia;  the  liquid  [which 
contains  protochloride  of  iron  and  ammonium,  together  with  excess  of 
ammonia  ( V.,  263)]  filtered  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocjauide  of 
potassium  into  which  the  beak  of  the  funnel  dips;  and  the  white  preoi- 
pitate,  after  being  left  to  turn  blue  in  the  air,  is  digested  for  some  hoars 
at  60^ — 80^,  with  normal  tartrate  of  ammonia,  to  dissolve  the  ferric 
oxide  formed  daring  the  blueing;  afterwards  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  in  the  hot-air  chamber.  The  first  product  formed  is  white  ammo- 
niacal  cyanide  of  iron: 

3K»FcCy«  +  6Fea  +  9NH»  +  9HO  «  6KCT  +  9(PcCy,NH',H0) ; 

and  this,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  30,  gives  op  6NH',  and  is 
converted  into  ammoniacal  prassian  blue  and  ferric  oxide  (Monthiers): 

9(FcCy,NH>,HO)  +  30  «  Fe7Cy9,3NH»,9HO  +  6NH«  +  Fe»0». 
Blue  powder  with  a  tinge  of  violet. 
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The  compound  begins  to  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  at  100°,  but  retains 
its  colour  up  to  1 60"^  below  which  temperature  no  ammonia  is  evolved.  I 

When  heated  to  redness  in  an  open  vessel,  it  leaves  ferric  oxide  free  from 
potash.  By  mercuric  oxide  and  water  it  is  decomposed  in  a  few  days 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  immediately  on  the  application  of  heat. 
Aqueous  fixed  alkalis  immediately  cause  an  evolution  of  ammonia,  and 
separate  ferric  oxide.     Aqueous  ammonia  exerts  a  very  slow  decomposing  \ 

action,  particularly  slow   when   it  is  dilute.     Nitric  acid,   aqua-regia,  i 

hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid,  act  upon  this  compound  as  upon  prussian 
blue;  but  the  ammoniacal  compound  withstands  their  action  longer  than 
pure  Prussian  blue.  It  is  likewise  insoluble  in  normal  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  in  which  respect  it  differs  materially  from  pure  prussian  blue. 
(Monthiers,  If.  J.  Pkarm,  9,  26;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  88,  178;  abstr. 
Ccmpt  rend,  21,  435.) 

With  |th  of  oxalic  acid  (dissolved  in  water)  prussian  blue  forms  a 
beautiful  blue  solution,  which  serves  for  a  blue  ink  (vid.  Oxalic  acid). 
It  dissolves  in  aqueous  normal  tartrate  of  ammonia,  forming  a  solution 
of  a  beautiful  violet  colour  {q.v,). 

Prussian  blue  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  dilute 
acids. 

Prussian  Green,  C«N'Fe«, 3C«N»Fe»  + 1 2H0 = FeC/,  Fe'Cy' + 4H0.— 

Hydrated  Four-thirds  Cyanide  of  Iron,  Green  Cyanide  oflron^  Berlineryritn,  gewat" 
9erta»  Vierduttelcyaneieen,  grunee  Cyaneieen,  mittleree  Cyan«t>«fi.  — Formerly  regarded 
M  chlorocyanide  of  iron ;  its  true  nature  was  first  recognised  by  Peloute  (^Ann,  Chim. 
Phye,  69,  40;  also  /.  Pkarm,  24,  545;  abstr.  Pogg,  48,  222;  abstr.  /.  pr.  CAem. 
16,  104). 

Formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  upon  aqueous  ferrocyanide 

or  ferricyani<to  of  potassium  j  and  by  leaving  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
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for  some  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  acids,  especially  at  high  tempera- 
tures.   (Pelouze.) 

Oiiloriae  gas  is  passed  in  excess  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium;  the  resulting  wine-red  solution, 
which  has  the  penetrating  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  better,  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  the  precipitated  green  powder 
collected,  and  boiled  with  8  to  10  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  any  accidentally  admixed  ferric  oxide  and  decomposes 
the  Prussian  blue,  till  a  filtered  sample  no  longer  turns  blue  on  being 
mixed  with  water.  The  residue  is  then  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in 
yacuo.     (Pelouze.) 

Green,  light,  tasteless  powder. 
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The  quantity  of  water  in  prussian  green  dried  in  vacuo  is  exactly 
sufficient  to  form  ferroso-ferric  hydrocyanate,  or  hydrocyanate  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  =  FeO,HCy  +  Fe»0',3HCy.  (Pelouze.) 

This  compound  gives  off  cyanogen  at  180°,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into  prussian 
blue  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  When  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air^  it 
gives  off  cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  prussian  blue.  It  is  decomposed 
hj  stronff  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  so  readily  as  prussian  blue,  many  hours' 
boiling  oeing  required  to  produce  complete  decomposition;  the  liquid 
then  contains  protochloride  and  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Chlorine  also 
decomposes  prussian  green  less  easily  than  prussian  blue.  Potash- ley 
immediately  converts  it  into  ferric  oxide,  and  a  liquid  containing  both 
fprrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (Pelouze) : 

6(FcCy,Fe«Cy»)  +  15KO  =  6(2KCy,FcCy)  +  3KCy,Fe«Cy»  +  SFc^OS; 
or, 

2CC«N»Fe»  +  3C«N»Pe)  +  15K0  =  6C6N»FeK?  +  ai^K\C^l^¥e^  +  5Fe»0». 

To  this  compound  discovered  by  Pelouze,  the  following  bodies  are 
likewise  very  probably  related : 

1.  On  passing  chlorine  gas  throngh  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  then 
adding  potash,  afterwards  an  iron-salt,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a 
certain  point,  a  green  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  turned  blue  by 
iron,  green  vitriol,  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  therefore  oxidized  hydro- 
cyanate of  iron.  (Bertholiet,  Slatique  chim.  2,  263.)  To  produce  the 
green  precipitate,  the  prussic  acid  saturated  with  chlorine  must  be  mixed, 
first  with  an  iron-salt,  then  with  potash,  and  afterwards  with  an  acid ;  if 
the  potash  be  added  before  the  iron,  no  green  precipitate  will  be  formed. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  Bromide  of  cyanogen  acts  like  the  chloride.  Iodide  of 
cyanogen,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  green  precipitate,  whether  it  be 
mixed,  first  with  green  vitriol,  then  with  potash,  and  then  with  acid,  or 
first  with  potash,  then  with  green  vitriol,  and  then  with  acid.  (Serullas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  35,  346.) 

2.  According  to  Jonas  {N",  Br,  Arch,  23,  33),  a  green  precipitate  is 
obtiMOdd  by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  through  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  precipitating  ferric  salts  with  the  dark 
greenish  yellow  liquid  thus  produced. 

3.  On  boilinc:  the  blue  substance,  K»Fe*Cy",9H0  (yid.  infra),  with 
nitric  acid,  a  dark  green  product  is  formed,  containing  2*24  per  cent.  K, 
35*85  Fe,  23*25  C,  and  13  45  water.  It  gradually  turns  blue  when 
exposed  to  light.  Solution  of  potash  separates  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
from  it,  and  forms  a  brown-red  solution,  which  gives  blue  precipitates 
both  with  ferric  and  with  ferrous  salts,  and  when  boiled,  turns  paler,  and 
yields  hydrated  ferric  oxide, — ^a  character  which  is  likewise  exhibited  by 
Pelouse^  compound.  (Williamson.) 

4.  Recently  precipitated  prnssian  blue  acquires  a  dark  bluish-green 
colour  by  contact  with  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Dobereiner.) 

But  the  following  green  compound  is  probably  different  from  this: 
There  are  green  modifications  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  and  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  evaporated, 
a  green  powder  is  thrown  down.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  when 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  which  has  decomposed  and  turned  brown  by 
keeping,  is  precipitated  by  a  ferric  salt.  The  green  precipitate  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  empyrcumatic  oil,  and  gives 
off  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  turned  blue  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  not  by  deoxidizing  substances.  (Berzelius.)  [Is  the  change  of  the 
blue  colour  to  green  in  the  preparation  of  this  compound,  effected  by  the 
brown  matter  formed  in  it  from  decomposition  of  the  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  ?] 

Sesquictanidb  op  Iron  or  Fkrric  Cyanide. — C'N'Fe*  =  Fe*Cy*. — 

Anderthalb-  Cyaneisen,  Euencyanid. 

1 .  Aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  sesaui- 
chloride  of  iron,  a  clear  dark-brown  mixture,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sesquicyanide  of  iron: 

K>Fe*Cy«  +  Fe»CP  «  3KC1  +  2Fe2Cy». 

The  solution,  if  somewhat  concentrated,  gradually  becomes  covered — 
more  quickly  if  gently  heated— with  a  film  of  prussian  blue,  giving  off 
cyanogen  or  chlorine  gas,  accordingly  as  it  contains  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
smm  or  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  excess.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  other  deoxidizing  agents  (which  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium),  instantly  throw  down  from 
the  brown  liquid  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue.  (Gm.  Schw.  34, 
344.)     In  this  reaction,  ferroprussic  acid  appears  likewise  to  be  formed 

2.  Aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  aqueous  sesqui- 
fluoride  of  iron  and  silicium  (V.,  288)  till  all  the  potassium  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  silico-fluoride  of  potassium: 

3KCy,Fe>Cy»  +  Fe»F«,3SiF«  «  2Fe»Cy'  +  3(KF,SiF«). 

The  liquid  decanted  from  the  potash-salt  has  a  dark  brown-yellow  colour 
and  harsh  taste.  It  may  be  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
but  in  drying  up,  it  changes  almost  entirely  into  prussian  blue.  (^^- 
zelius  Lehrb.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  iron  is  not  formed  by  mixing  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron;  the  products  thereby  produced  are  chloride 
of  potassium,  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitated  ferric  hydrate;  the 
latter,  however,  if  left  for  some  time  in  the  liquid,  is  deoxidized  (accord- 
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ing  to  Ittner)  by  tbe  hydrocjanic  acid,  and  on  subsequently  dissolving  it 
in  hydrocbloric  acid,  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue. 
According  to  Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  tbe  liquid  above  the  precipitate  con*^ 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
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Ferric  cyanide  forms  witb  tbe  cyanides  of  other  metals,  a  class  of 
compounds  which  may  be  called  Ferricyanides  or  Ferridcvanides 
(AnclertkcUbeyaneisen-Cyanmetalle,  Fenridcyanidk).  Tbe  two  kinds  of 
prussian  blue,  as  well  as  prussian  green,  may  also  be  included  in  this  class 
of  bodies.  Compounds  of  ferric  cyanide  with  the  cyanides  of  tbe  alkali - 
metals,  contain  3  At.  cyanide  of  alkali-metal  to  1  At.  ferric  cyanide;  they 
are  yellowish  red,  and  form  yellow  solutions  in  water.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  form,  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  precipitates  whicn  are 
compounds  of  ferric  cyanide  with  the  cyanides  of  other  heavy  metals,  e.g, : 

3KCy,Fe!»Cy»  +  3(PbO,SO')  =  3PbCy,Pe2Cy»  +  3(K0,S0»). 


Hydroferricyanic  or  Ferriprussic  Acid.    C«N«H»,C«N«Fe'= 

3HCy,ye«Cy». 

Ter'hydrocyanate  qf  Ferric  oxide.  Red  ferroprunic  acid;  Drei/ach  blausauree 
Eieenoxyd,  FerridcyamoaeeeretoJBH&ure  (liebig) ;  Wauertlqffeieencyanid  (Benelius); 
rot  he  Eiaenblauidure. 

1.  Ferricyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  trituration  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  liquid  shall 
neither  be  clouded  by  chloride  of  barium  nor  precipitated  red-brown  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decanted  deep  yellow  solution  forms,  when 
carefully  heated,  brownish  needles,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  and 
have  a  rough  sourish  taste.  If  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat,  there  remains  a  residue  which,  when  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  decrepitates,  swells  up,  and  is  reduced  to  a  dark  brown 
powder,  without  giving  up  much  soluble  matter  to  the  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  undecomposed  compound  is  brown  when  satu- 
rated, bright  yellow  when  dilute.  When  left  to  itself,  or  when  heated, 
it  deposits  a  pale  prussian  blue  of  crystalline  aspect;  paper  saturated 
with  the  solution  acquires  a  green  colour,  from  deposition  of  prussian 
blue.  The  solution  precipitates  prussian  blue  from  ferrous  salts,  and 
imparts  a  brighter  brown  colour  to  sesquichloride  of  iron  (by  formation 
of  sesquicyanide  ?).  (Gm.  Schw,  34,  343.) 

2.  Berzelius  (Lehrb,)  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium 
from  aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  by  adding  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole;  then  adds  alcohol 
to  precipitate  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  ferricyanide;  and  leaves 
the  filtrate  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

3.  F.  &  £.  Rodgers  (Phil.  Mag,  J,  4,  93)  decompose  tbe  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  329*6  parts  (1  At.)  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with 
450  pts.  (3  At.)  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  a  little  in  excess  rather  than  the  tartario 
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acid,  because  the  former  is  precipitated  by  the  alcohol.     The  potash  is 
completely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  cream  of  tartar.     The  decanted  I 

yellow  acid  liquid  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  H^ht,  and  acquires  a  \ 

dark  green  colour. 

4.  L.  Posselt  (Ann.  Fkarm.  42,  176)  proceeds  in  the  ^me  manner 
as  Gm.  According  to  his  statement,  the  red-brown  solution  deposits, 
after  standing  for  some  time,  a  light-brown  crystalline  powder;  it  is  very 
easily  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  zinc  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
heating  with  cyanide  of  potassium;  by  boiling,  it  is  completely  resolved 
into  a  dark-green  powder  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  escaping. 
Posselt  assigns  to  this  green  precipitate,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
analysis,  the  formula  Fe'Cy^,3H0,  from  which  it  would  follow  thut  in 
the  decomposition  which  takes  place  on  boiling,  3HCy  simply  goes  off,  and 
Fe*Cy  remains  in  combination  with  3H0.  [But  a  green  powder  which 
sustains  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
Fe'Cy*,  which  at  least,  according  to  p.  448,  is  a  brown,  soluble,  easily 
decomposible  compound.  Posselt's  green  powder  is  perhaps  identical 
with  Pelouze*s  green  compound,  Fe'Cy*,4H0,  and  is  formed  from  Fe'Cy* 
by  boiling,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen:  3Fe»Cy'-Cy=2Fe^Cy*.] 
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3HCy,Fe3Cy«  215         lOO'OO 

Ferrocyanide  of  Ammonium,  or  Hydrocyanate  of  Ferrous 

Oxide  and  Ammonia. 

C»N»Fe(NH%3HO=2NH*Cy,FeCy+3HO=2(NH»,HCy)  +  (FeO,HCy). 

Bii\ftteh  Cyaneiaenammonium,  Ammoniumf  Eiten-Cj/anilrfflUchtiffes  BlutUxugtMalz, 

1.  Prussian  blue  is  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  left  to  volatilize  in  the  air.  (Scheele.) 
This  process  yields  but  a  small  product  (according  to  Bunsen,  nothing  at 
all),  and  if  the  prussian  blae  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
same  impurity  will  be  found  in  the  product.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chim, 
PhyB.  46,  79.)  The  author  likewise  obtained  nothing  but  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  by  this  process.  —  2.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  digested  with 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  salt  which  would  be  decomposed  by  evapo- 
ration, precipitated  by  alcohol.  (Berzelitis.)  Bette  {Ann,  Pharm.  23, 
120)  obtained,  by  this  precipitation  by  alcohol,  no  crystals,  but  a  sjrrup 
which  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid;  he  therefore  thinks  it  better  to 
Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution. — 3.  This  compound  is  also  formed,  by 
saturating  ferroprussic  acid  with  ammonia.  (Berzelius.)  The  very  pale 
yellow,  transparent  crystals  are  square-baaed  octohedrons,  isomorphous 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  {Fig.  25;  «  :  «"=  136^  45').  (Bunsen.) 
Smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia;  its  taste  is  biting  and  bitter. 
The  crystals,  if  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  after  being  dried  in  vacuo, 
give  on  water  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  acquire  a  greenish  colour, 
from  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue,  and  leave  greyish 
yellow  ferrous  cyanide,  which,  when  further  heated,  exhibits  the  decom- 
positions already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  that  compound.  (Berzelius.) 
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The  Ary  erjatals  are  permanent  in  the  air  (Bunsen);  they  acquire  a  bloe 
colour  when  kept  for  some  time  in  vessels  containing  air,  more  quickly 
when  heated  to  40^.  (Berzelius.)  The  aqueous  solution  gives  off  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia  when  boiled,  and  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  deposits 
prossian  blue.  (jScheele,  0pu9C.  2, 158.)  The  solution  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  left  to  evaporate  freely,  yields  ferrocyanide  of  sodium  and 
a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  with  sal-ammoniac.  (Bunsen.) 
The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water^  not  in  alcohol. 

Gyttailized,  Bunseo. 

2NH*Cy   88  ....  52-07  50-92 

FeCy  54  ....  31-95  31-93 

2  HO 27  ....  15-98  1715 


C»N«FcAin*  +  3Aq 169     ....  10000        10000 

Green  HydroeyanaU  of  Ferrotu  Oxide  and  Ammonia, — Berzelius,  by 
digesting  prussian  blue  with  ammonia,  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  yellow 
compound  just  described,  a  green  salt,  which  separated  in  green  needles 
from  the  solution  after  it  had  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup;  its  solution  became  brown  when  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
but  recovered  its  green  colour  when  the  ammonia  was  evaporated,  and 
then  deposited  the  green  powder  already  described  (p.  448),  the  rest  of 
the  liquid  retaining  in  solution  a  portion  of  the  green  salt  still  unaltered. 

Brcmo-ferrocyanide  of  Ammonium. — ^2NH*Cy,PeCy)  +  NH*Br.  — 
Separates  easily  from  the  mixed  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  salts,  in  wine- 
yellow,  shining,  acute  rhombohedrons,  permanent  in  the  air  {Fig.  151)  ; 
often  with  truncated  lateral  edges;  r*  :  r»or  r*=l05''  15';  r*  :  r*=75°30' 
nearly.  They  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  leave  ferric  oxide  after 
being  ignited  in  the  air.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  and  their 
solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  (K.  Himly  &  R.  Bunsen,  Pogg. 
88,  208.) 

Chloro-fervocyanide  of  Ammonium.  —  (2NH*Cy,FeCy)  +  NH*C1.  — 
1.  Formed  by  digesting  prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia.  —  2.  By  leaving  an  aqueous  mixture  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  ammonium  and  sal-ammoniac  to  crystallize. — The  crystals 
obtained  by  (1)  and  (2)  have  a  green  colour,  proceeding  from  admixed 
cyanide  of  iron;  hence  the  following  method  is  preferable.  —  3.  By  boiling 
1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  and  6  pts. 
water,  filtering  from  the  cyanide  of  iron,  and  cooling  the  liquid  very  slowly. 
The  required  compound  crystallizes  out  first,  afterwards  free  sal-ammoniac. 
The  ciystals  of  the  former  salt,  after  drying,  are  separated  mechanically 
from  those  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  brought  to 
the  cn^stallizing  point  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitrioL 

Wine-yellow,  transparent  crystals,  having  a  glassy  lustre  and  per- 
manent in  the  air;  sometimes  acute  rhombohedrons  agreeing  in  form 
with  those  of  the  preceding  compound,  sometimes  more  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedrons, arising  from  truncation  of  the  terminal  edges  of  the  more  acute 
rhombs.  Frequently  also  with  P-face  and  the  <r-faces  of  the  six-sided 
prism.  Angles  of  the  more  acute  rhomb:  r^  :  r*  or  r*=105°  50';  r*  :  r* 
=75°  38'  nearly.  Angles  of  the  more  obtuse  rhomb:  r' :  r*  or  r'=82''  54'; 
r*  :  r*=96**  52'  nearly. — The  crystals  decrepitate  violently,  and  leave 
ferric  oxide  when  ignited  in  contact  with  air. — Oil  of  vitriol  disengages 
hydrocUorio  acid  from  them;  dissolves  the  residue  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
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tlieii,  near  its  boiling-point,  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  cyanogen- 
compound.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into 
cyanide  of  ammonium  which  escapes,  cyanide  of  iron  which  is  precipitated, 
and  sal-ammoniac  which  remains  in  solution.  It  precipitates  metallic 
solutions  in  the  same  manner  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  sal- 
ammoniac  remaining  in  solution.  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water.  (Bunsen^  Pogg,  36^  409.) 

CryMtalliz^d. 

2  NH*Cy 880  ....  39*57     ....     3801 

FeCy  54-0  ....  24*28     ....     25*08 

NH*C1 53*4  ....  24*01     ....     25*66 

3  HO  27-0  ....  12*14 

(2NH*Cy,FeCy),NH*Cl,3HO     222*4     ....  100*00 

Ferriofanide  of  Ammonium  or  Hydrocyanate  of  Ferric  Oxide  and 
ilmwonta.  — C«N»(NH*)»,C«N»Fe*  +  6Aq=3NH*Cy,Fe«Cy«  +  6Aq.— Ob- 
taiued  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  ammonium,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric 
salts  (which  are  quite  free  from  ferrous  salts);  evaporating  the  solution 
to  a  certain  point;  mixing  it  with  strong  alcohol;  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
evaporate  spontaneously;  separating  the  resulting  red  prisms  from  the 
yellow  cubes  of  sal-ammoniac  which  rest  upon  them;  redissolving  them 
in  water;  and  leaving  the  salt  to  crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
(Bette, -inn.  Pharm.  23,  117.) 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  ammo- 
nium, the  liquid  effervesces,  and  white  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac  are  imme- 
diately formed;  it  then  deposits  a  red  powder,  becomes  dark  red  as  the 
effervescence  diminishes,  and  loses  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts.  But  on  evaporation,  even  below  40^,  or  even 
aner  being  kept  for  some  time,  the  liquid  decomposes,  giving  off  cyano- 
gen and  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  deposit  produces  no  blue  colour  with  either  ferric  or  ferrous 
salts,  and  contains  nothing  but  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  iron.  (Kramer, 
J,  Pharm,  15,  98.)  Kramer  probably  allowed  the  chlorine  to  act  in  too 
great  quantity. 

This  salt  forms  short,  ruby-coloured,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air.  (Bette.) 

The  crystals,  when  kept  for  6  hours  at  100°,  lose  only  2  per  cent. 
The  matter  thus  removed  consists  partly  of  ammonia,  so  that,  on  redis- 
solving the  residue,  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue  remains  behind. 
At  a  higher  temperature  the  crystals  decrepitate,  and  leave  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  oxidized  iron.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water.  The  solution, 
after  a  considerable  time,  deposits  a  precipitate;  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  (Bette.) 

Or: 

3NH< 54     ....     16*88     ....     16*96                 3  NH» 51  ....  15*94 

2Fe 56     ....     17*50     ....     16*90                     Fe»0>   80  ....  2500 

6Cy    156     ....     48*75     ....     49*33                 6  HCy 162  ....  50*62 

6  HO  54     ....     16-87     ....     16*81                 3  HO  27  ....  8*44 

320     ....  10000     ....  100  00  320     ....  100*00 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.    K»FeC/=C*N«FeK«. 

-  Prtatiate  qf  Potash f  Ferropnuriate  of  Potash,  Yellow  Pmssiate  qf  Potash: 
Ein/iteh'Cyaneisenhalhtm,  weisses  Cyaneisenkalium,  eisenblausaures  Kalifphlogistisirtes 
Alkali,  dreifach  blausaures  Kali,  blausaures  Eisenkali,  blausaures  Eisenoxydulkali 
Ferrocyankalium,  Kaliumeisencyanilr. 

Formation, — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  on  bringing  toge- 
ther the  following  snbstances:  Protocyanide  of  iron  with  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium. — Ferroprussic  acid  with  pure  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash. 
— Hydrated  ferrous  oxide  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  potash  being  formed 
at  the  same  time: 

3KCy  +  FcO  =  KsPeCj'  +  KO. 

Protocyanide  of  iron  with  aqueous  potash,  ferrous  oxide  being  likewise 
separated: 

3FcCy  +  2KO  «  K»FeCy2  +  2FcO. 

Prussian  blue  A  or  B  with  aqueous  potash,  ferroso-fcrric  or  ferric  oxide 
being  simultaneously  separated. — By  bringing  compounds  of  ferrous 
cjanide  with  various  other  metallic  cyanides,  in  contact  with  aqueous 
potash;  e.^, : 

Cu«FeCy»  +  2KO  «  K^PeCy*  +  2CuO. 

Iron  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is 
excluded,  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The  action  is 
slow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  takes  place  more  quickly  at  boiling 
heat  (Geiger,  Ann,  Fharm.  1,  60): 

Fe  +  3KCy  +  HO  «  K»FeCy»  +  KO  +  H. 

If  the  air  has  access  to  the  miztarei  the  potash  is  oxidized.  Dot  by  the  O  of  the  HO 
but  by  that  of  the  air,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed.  (Liebig.)  Sulphide  of  iroD 
with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of  potassium  being  likewise 
formed  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  20): 

PeS  +  SKCy  =  K^PeCy'  +  KS. 

A<%ording  to  Haidlen  &  Presenius  {Ann,  Pharm,  43,  133),  recently  precipitated  proto- 
snlpbide  of  iron  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  warm  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
quickly  on  the  addition  of  potash.— A  ferrous  salt  with  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium :  the  reddish  yeUow  precipitate  at  first  produced  dissolves  in  the 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  when  heated,  forming  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  (Liebig): 

FeO,S03  +  3KCy  =  K^PeCy'  +  KO,SO». 

Preparation  on  the  large  scale, — 75  pounds  of  crude  potash  are  intro- 
duced into  a  pear-shaped  cast-iron  flask  placed  somewhat  aslant  (or 
8  times  that  quantity  into  a  cast-iron  dish  5  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide,  and 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep),  and  heated  above  the  melting-point  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace;  and  65  pounds  of  charcoal  from  blood,  horns,  hoofs, 
cuttings  of  skin  or  leather,  together  with  2  pounds  of  iron  filings  or 
smithv  scales  (or  treble  these  quantities)  gradually  added,  first  in  small 
and  then  in  larger  portions.  Strong  intumescence  takes  place,  especially 
at  first,  from  escape  of  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  vapours  and  gases 
which  bum  with  flame.  The  above-named  animal  substances  may  also 
be  nsed  in  the  nncharred  state;  but  they  produce  more  gas  and  vapour, 
and  therefore  cool  the  carbonate  of  potash  more  quickly.  The  ignition  is 
continaed  till  the  mass  is  brought  into  a  state  of  quiet;  viscid  fusion,  and 
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gives  off  white  fumes  [of  cyanide  of  potassiom  f],  after  which  it  is  taken 
out.  The  fused  mass  thus  ohtained  from  75  pounds  of  crude  potash, 
amounts  to  95 — 98  pounds,  and  yields  from  18  to  22  pounds  of  crystal- 
lized ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  To  obtain  the  crystallised  salt,  the 
fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  digested  in  water  which  is  stirred  and  mode- 
rately warmed,  till  the  solution  exhibits  a  density  of  1*148;  it  is  then  left 
to  subside,  and  decanted,  and  the  undissolved  residue  twice  treated  with 
water  in  a  similar  manner,  the  last  time  however  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  is 
useful  to  add  ferrous  acetate  to  the  mixture  of  the  fused  mass  and  water, 
till  the  evolntion  of  ammonia  diminishes,  because  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium not  yet  combined  with  cyanide  of  iron  is  thereby  converted  iota 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash.  The  undissolved  residue 
is  again  washed  with  water,  and  the  weak  solution  thus  obtained  is  need 
to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  the  fused  mass.  The  lixiviated  charcoal, 
(called  Blutlaugenkohte  in  Germany),  which  is  distinguished  by  great 
decolorizing  power,  is  used  for  decolorizing  and  for  manure. — The  mixture 
of  the  three  solutions  obtained  as  above  is  completely  clarified  by  sub- 
sidence and  decantation;  evaporated  at  95°  to  a  density  not  exceeding 
1*27;  run  off  into  the  crystallizing  vessel;  and  after  some  days  the  mother- 
liquid  is  separated  from  the  crystals  then  formed,  evaporated  to  the 
density  of  1*49,  and  stirred  till  it  is  cold.  The  mother- liquor  which 
runs  off  from  the  last  formed  crystals  is  evaporated,  and  nsed  instead  of 
potash  for  the  next  fusion.  The  first  and  second  crops  of  orystds  are 
purified  by  recrystallization.  The  above  is  taken  from  the  descriptions  of 
Gen  tele  (Polytechn.  J.  61,  289),  and  of  Hoffelmeyer  &  PrUokner,  coUated  by  Mohr 
(Ann.  PAarm.  23,  160). 

To  10  pts.  of  crude  potash  it  is  usual  to  add  10  pts.  of  nncharred,  or 
8  pts.  of  charred  animal  matter,  mixed  with  3  or  4  parts  of  iron  filings. 
The  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  by  fusing  animal  substances  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  takes  place  in  two  ways:  1.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  which  rises  from  the  mixture  forms  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
the  fused  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash:  via.  Formation  of 
Cyanogen  (p.  382).  2.  The  nitrogenous  charcoal  forms  cyanide  of 
potassium  directly  with  the  carbonate  of  potash:  vid.  Formation  <f 
Cyanogen  (p.  382).  Hence  uncharred  animal  matter,  which  gives  off  a 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  likewise  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  [According  to  Desfosses  (p.  383),  the 
quantity  of  cyanide  obtained  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  manufiacturers 
state  the  contrary.]  As  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat,  it  cannot  exist  ready  formed  in  the  fused  product  from  the 
the  furnace.  Hence,  if  this  mass  be  treated  with  brandy,  that  liquid  dis- 
solves out  all  the  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
residue,  if  afterwards  treated  with  boiling  water,  does  not  yield  even  a 
trace  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium.  But  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be 
digested  with  the  lixiviated  residue  and  with  water,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
yellow  colour,  because  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then  converted  into 
ferrocyanide.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  conversion  does  not  take  place 
till  the  fused  mass  from  the  furnace  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  It  is 
effected,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  formation  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  partly  by  the  metallic  iron  in  the  fused  mass, 
partly  by  the  sulphide  of  iron  likewise  contained  therein.  The  formation 
of  this  last-mentioned  compound  is  due  to  the  12  or  16  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  usually  present  in  the  crude  potash,  this  sulphate  being 
reduced  by  the  charcoal  to  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  then  acts  both 
upon  the  admixed  iron  filings  and  upon  the  iron  in  the  melting  vessels 
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(which  are  thereby  perforated  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  fufiions),  formiDg 
an  easily  fusible  sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium,  which  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  mass.  Since  the  quantity  of  iron  present  is  rarely 
sufficient  to  convert  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  remains  in  the  solution, 
and  is  decomposed  during  the  evaporation  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of 
potash,  the  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  obtained,  which  should  amount  to 
80-35  per  cent.,  does  not  actually  exceed  15  per  cent.  Metallic  iron  or 
sulphide  of  iron  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
fused  mass ;  or  the  solution  should  be  mixed,  during  the  ebullition,  with 
green  vitriol,  till  the  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron  (produced  by 
the  sulphide  of  potassium)  begins  to  be  permanent.  The  mother-liquid 
decanted  from  the  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  which  separate  on  cooling, 
then  contains  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium. — ^Moreover, 
to  100  parts  of  crude  potash,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sulphate  which 
it  contains,  there  must  be  added  from  12  to  *iO  parts  of  iron-filings,  in 
order  to  convert  all  the  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  in  the  process  into 
sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium;  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  potassium  will 
give  up  part  of  its  sulphur  to  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  thereby  convert- 
ing it  into  sulphocyanide,  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  the  cyanide  will 
be  rendered  unavailable  for  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed  in  the  mass  to 
convert  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide. — A  certain 
quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash  may  likewise  be  formed  in  the  fusion, 
partly  irom  access  of  air,  partly  because  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  form  cyanate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium  by 
double  decomposition.  [Must  not  the  excess  of  charcoal  present  reconyert 
the  cyanate  of  potash  into  cyanide  of  potassium  11  This  cyanate  of 
potash  is  afterwards  resolved,  on  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  into 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  38,  20.) 

If  the  fused  mass  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  potash,  400  lbs.  of  horn* 
charcoal,  and  10  lbs.  of  iron  filings,  be  pulverized  and  washed  in  a  funnel 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  as  long  as 
anything  is  dissolved  out,  the  wash- liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  containing  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  upper  but  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassrium;  the  residue  thus  exhausted  gives  up  to  hot 
water  a  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  unwashed  fused  mass.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  futsed  majss — at  least  that  which  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale — contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  already  formed;  indeed, 
if  this  salt  were  not  formed  till  the  mass  was  digested  in  water,  the 
lixiviating  pans,  which  are  made  of  sheet-iron,  would  soon  be  corroded, 
whereas  they  last  for  ten  years  and  more.   (Runge,  Fogg.  66,  95.) 

Alcohol  of  83  p.  c.  extracts  from  the  fused  mass  only  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  sulphocyanide,  and  the 
solution,  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
leaves  bicarbonate  of  potash;  with  sesqnichloride  of  iron  it  forms  a  blood- 
red  mixture,  which  when  exposed  to  sunshine  and  to  the  air,  assumes  a 
yellow  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  of  ferroc^nide  of  potassium. — The 
mass,  if  digested  in  water,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  ffives  op  ferro* 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  water. — If  an  excess  of  iron  be  used  in  the 
preparation,  the  fused  mass,  when  digested  with  alcohol,  imparts  no  sul- 
phide of  potassium  to  that  liquid,  for  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
solution   causes  no  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;   but  from  the 
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nndissolved  residue  water  extracts  sulphide  of  potaBsiom,  and  tbe  clear 
aqueous  solution,  if  evaporated  even  at  a  low  temperature,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  black  mud.  [The  sulphide  of  potassium  combined  with 
the  sulphide  of  iron  resists  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol,  bat  dissolves  in 
water  together  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  proportion  as  the  sulphide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  in  contact  with  the  air. J — The  solution  obtained  from  the 
fused  mass  in  its  ordinary  state,  acquires  a  brighter  yellow  colour  by 
continued  digestion  in  an  open  vessel,  not  by  taking  up  more  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  but  by  taking  up  sulphide  of  potassium  [which  is  perhaps 
transformed  from  monosulphide  into  polysulphide] .  The  fused  mass,  when 
heated  with  water  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded,  does  not  give  off 
hydrogen  gas.  [This  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  provided  a  sufficient 
Quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron  be  present.]  Even  if  the  air  be  excluded  as 
far  as  possible  during  the  fusion,  the  fused  mass  on  being  dissolved  in 
water,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  still  more  if  green  vitriol 
be  added;  this  salt  likewise  does  injury  by  converting  a  portion  of  the 
potash  into  sulphate. — The  mother-liquor  of  the  crystals  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  contains  large  quantities  of  foimiate  and  bicarbonate  of 
potash.     (J.  J.  Stager,  EpUtolary  communiccUion.) 

A  fused  mass  from  the  works  of  Otto  Panli  at  Ettling  cave  up  to 
boiling  alcohol  of  34^  Bro.,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  and  sul- 
phide of  p(>tat«sium,  but  no  cyanide;  for  the  liquid,  on  being  mixed  with 
a  ferroso- ferric  salt,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded  no  prussian 
blue;  when  the  alcohol  was  diluted  with  water,  it  dissolved  out,  on 
boiling,  a  large  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  crystallized 
as  the  liquid  cooled.  This  fused  mass  gave  off  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
ammonia  when  boiled  with  water. 

IT  Possoz  and  Boissiere  {Compt,  rend,  26,  203)  prepare  ferrocyacide 
of  potassium  by  means  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  by  passing  a  current  of 
air  over  charcoal  powder  saturated  with  30  p.  c.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  heated  to  whiteness  for  10  hours  in  wide  earthen  cylinders  placed  in 
an  upright  position.  The  charcoal,  after  thorough  ignition,  is  mixed 
with  pulverized  native  carbonate  of  iron  and  lixiviated.  (For  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  apparatus,  vid.  London  JoumcU  of  Arts,  1845, 
380;  also  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  1847,  280.)  IT 

Commercial  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  often  contaminated  with 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  leaving  the  sulphate  of 
potash  with  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  crystallize  by  cool- 
ing; decanting  the  mother-liquid  and  mixing  it  with  alcohol;  washing 
the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  alcohol;  and  crystallizing 
it  once  more  from  water. 

Preparation  on  the  small  scalc-^By  adding  pure  prussian  blue  to 
boiling  potash-ley  as  long  as  its  colour  is  thereby  changed  to  brown;  then 
filtering,  washing,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  The  salt  thus  obtained  may  be  contaminated, — especially  if  the 
prussian  blue  be  not  very  pure — with  carbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate 
and  alnminate  of  potash,  with  carbonate  of  ferric  oxide  and  potash 
(Pronst),  and  with  green  prussiate  of  potash.  It  must  be  purified  by 
picking  out  the  crystals,  and  repeatedly  dissolving  and  recrystallizing, 
or,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  heating  the  salt  first  gently  till  it  efiloresces, 
and  afterwards  to  the  melting  point;  dissolving  it  in  water,  which  leaves 
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charcoal  and  carbide  of  iron  undissolved ;  adding  acetic  acid  to  conyert 
the  carbonate  and  hjdrocyanate  of  potash  contained  in  the  solution  into 
acetate;  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  present  bj  means  of  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta;  filterings  evaporating,  precipitating 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  alcohol;  and  crystallizing  it  twice  from 
solution  in  hot  water,  after  which  it  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  colour;  or, 
according  to  Klaproth^  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  prussian  blue  is  formed;  filtering; 
evaporating;  picking  out  the  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  dis- 
solving them  in  water,  and  removing  the  rest  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
baryta- water;  or,  according  to  Henry,  by  heating  the  alkaline  ley  filtered 
from  the  decomposed  pru^ian  blue  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  an  hour;  filtering;  repeating  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
if  that  acid  still  throws  down  prussian  blue;  then  precipitating  the 
liquid  with  sulphate  of  copper;  exhausting  the  washed  precipitate  with 
aqueous  solution  of  potash ;  filtering;  and  removing  any  sulphuric  acid 
that  may  yet  be  present  by  evaporation  and  cooling  Twherenpon  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  out),  ana  then  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  baryta-water. 

Lastly,  the  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  obtained  by  either  of 
these  methods  must  be  freed  from  water  by  heating  its  powder  to  100°. 

Properties.  White  powder  or  friable  mass;  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours,  inodorous,  and  having  a  sweetish,  saline,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 

According  to  Berxelins.  Robiquet 

6  C  36      ....  19-53)  .„.Q, 

3  N  42      ....  22-77)  *^  ^* 

Fe 28      ....  15-18  14-42 

2K  78-4....  42-52  11-36 

K*FeCy»   184-4  ....  10000        98-69 

DecomposUioTut,  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  fuses  at  a  heat  a  little 
below  redness,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  giving  off  nitrogen  gas  with 
slow  emission  of  bubbles,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
mixed  with  bicarbide  of  iron  (V.,  219  f;  Berzelius): 

C«N»FeK«  --  2C?NK  +  FcC?  +  N. 

.f  but  a  trace  of  water  be  present,  it  gives  off,  besides  the  nitrogen,  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia.  (Gciger,  Ann, 
Pharm.  1,  59.)  The  salt  still  retains  water,  even  after  being  dried  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  therefore  at  the  commencement  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas; 
the  residue  contains,  in  addition  to  cyanide  of  potassium,  not  carbide  of 
iron,  but  a  mixture  of  iron  and  charcoal;  for  the  iron  is  magnetic,  rusts 
under  water,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
(Robiquet.)  Ferrocjanide  of  potassium  ignited  with  vitrefied  boracic  acid, 
which  likewise  always  retains  a  small  quantity  of  water,  also  gives  off, 
with  strong  intumescence,  marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  ammonia,  but  no  cyanogen.  (Robiquet.) 

2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  air  and  continually  stirred,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  ferric 
oxide  and  cyanate  of  potash;  but  the  moisture  in  the  air  causes  it  like« 
wise  to  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (Campbell,  Ann,  Pharm. 
28,  52.)  A  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese set  on  fire  In  the  air,  burns  with  a  glimmering  light,  forming 
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cjmnate  of  potash  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Wbhler,  Liebig):  vid.  Cyanate 
of  Potash.  A  finely  pulverized  niixtare  of  1  pt.  dry  or  crystallized 
ferrocjanide  of  potassium  and  from  1^  to  2  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese, 
formed  into  a  core  and  set  on  fire  bj  a  live  coal,  bums  with  continued 
glow,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  forming 
a  brown  mixture  of  cyanate  of  potash,  ferric  oxide  and  manganoso-man- 
ganic  oxide;  the  interior  of  the  cone  is  green,  and  will  likewise  bum 
away  with  a  glimmering  light  if  exposed  to  the  air  while  yet  warm. 
(Liebig,  Kastn.  Arch.  6,  147.)  The  residue  also  contains  cyanide  of 
potassium  (Wbhier,  Pogg.  5,  386),  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  (Campbell.) 

3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  instantly  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  ferric  oxide  being  left  behind.  (Emmett,  SUl.  Amer. 
J,  18,  258.)  When  mixed  with  |  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  introduced 
by  successive  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  explodes  and  yields  a 
black  mixture  of  undecom posed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  sesquioxide  of  iron  [metallic  iron  ?],  and 
charcoal. 

4.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  crystallized  or  in  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution,  decomposes  when  exposed  to  light  (but  not  in  the  dark),  giving 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  separating  ferric  oxide  or  prussian  blue,  and 
acquiring  an  alkaline  reaction.  (N.  Fischer,  Kcutn.  Arch,  9,  345.)  The 
solution  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  deposits  a 
brown  powder,  becomes  alkaline,  and  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
yellow  solution  exposed  to  air  and  light,  especially  to  direct  sunshine, 
becomes  green;  deposits,  after  some  time,  a  blue  powder;  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction;  and,  after  being  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  air 
and  light,  no  longer  yields  square  tables  when  crystallized,  but  dendritic 
efflorescences.  The  crystals,  when  finely  pulverized,  likewise  undergo  a 
similar  change  in  sunshine,  the  yellow  colour  changing  to  greenish  blue; 
this  change  takes  place  most  quickly  in  the  salt  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  On  subsequent  solution  in  water,  a  blue  or 
sometimes  a  brown  powder  then  separates.  (N.  Fischer.)  The  aqueous 
solution  diluted  till  it  becomes  colourless,  is  quite  permanent  when  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  in  a  vessel  completely  filled  with  it;  but  on  exposure  to 
light,  it  deposits  yellow  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  quantity  of  which 
increases  on  boiling  the  solution;  if  the  bottle  is  but  partially  filled,  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  becomes  apparent  on  opening  it  after  insola- 
tion. Linen  or  paper  saturated  with  the  aqueous  solution  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  gives  off  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  exhibits  scarcely  any  colour; 
but  after  drying  in  the  sun,  during  which  it  evolves  hydroc3ranic  acid,  it 
exhibits  a  yellow  colour;  linen  which  has  been  thus  saturated,  and  has 
acquired  a  strong  yellow  colour  by  several  days*  insolation,  afterwards 
forms  in  water  a  deep  yellow  solution,  which  on  boiling  deposits  ferric 
oxide,  and  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Scbonbein,  Pogg.  67,  87.)  The 
aqueous  solution  boiled  iu  an  open  vessel,  gives  off  ammonia  (Hollander, 
Wach);  but  when  boiled  iu  a  retort,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Wach, 
^0^1^.51,449.) 

5.  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  yields  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  the  positive  pole,  without 
evolution  of  gas,  whilst  hydrogen  and  potash  pass  over  to  the  negative 
pole.      If  the  current  be  reversed  after  this  decomposition  has  taken 
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place,  potash  appears  at  the  then  negative  pole, — and  at  the  positive  pole, 
not  ferriojanide  of  potassium,  but  a  substance  which  does  not  redden 
litmus,  is  quickly  converted  into  prussian  blue,  and  is  probably,  therefore, 
protocyanide  of  iron.  (Smee.)  Schonbein  {J,  pr,  Chem.  80, 145)  likewise 
obtained  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  the  positive  pole. 

6.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, till  that  solution  no  longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts, 
converts  it  into  ferricyanide  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Qm.): 

2K«FcCja  +  CI  «  3KCy,Fe»Cy»  +  KCl. 

If  the  passage  of  the  qblorine  be  still  continued,  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium undergoes  a  further  decomposition  which  will  be  explained  hereafter 
(p.  470).   Bromine  also  converts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide* 
(Smee.)     Iodine  acts  upon  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  less  power- 
fully than  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  appears  also  to  convert  part  of  that 
compound  into  ferricyanide.     The  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  readily  dissolves  about  1  At.  iodine.     The  dark-red  solution, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forms  prussian  blue,  both 
with  ferrous  and  with  ferric  salts.    When  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
it  gives  off  iodine  and  leaves  a  whitish  amorphous  mass  which  contains 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  is  either  a  peculiar  compound  {iodoferrocyanate  of 
pot€uh),  or  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  ferrocyanide  or  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium;  this  latter  view  of  its  composition,  however,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  absence  of  crystallization.     The  same  residue  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  iodine.     If  the  residue  be  again  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated, 
a  dark  substance  is  deposited,  and  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
are  again  produced.     The  solution  of  the  residue  in  water  yields  the 
following  precipitates  with  heavy  metallic  salts :  With  bismttth,  a  wbit« 
precipitate  changing  to  yellow;  2%nc  and  lead,  white;  copper,  dark  brown; 
corrosive  sublimate,   white,   changing   to   green ;    silver,   reddish  white. 
(Smee,  FhiL  Mag,  J,  17,  193.)     A  warm   solution   of  ferrocyanide   of 
potassium  absorbs  iodine  very  abundantly,  assuming  first  an  olive-green, 
and  then  a  black-brown  colour.    The  solution  saturated  with  iodine  emits 
vapours  which  attack  the  eyes  strongly,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  brown- 
red  saline  magma.     If  only  so  much  iodine  be  added  as  to  give  the 
solution  an  olive-green  colour,  and  the  liquid  be  then  concentrated  to  a 
certain  point,  it  yields  on  cooling  a  crystalline  powder,  which  after  being 
pressed  between  paper,  forms  a  golden- yellow,  silky  mass,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium   with   iodine.     When 
heated,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  iodine- vapour,  and  leaves  ferrocyanide 
of  potissium.     Its  aqueous  solution  exhibits  with  ferrous  and  ferric  salts 
the  same  reactions  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  gives  a  red  pre- 
cipitate [mercuric  iodide]  with  mercuric  salts.  (Preuss.  Ann^  Pharm,  29, 
823.)     According  to  Gerdy  {Compt,  rend.  16,  25;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  29^ 
181),  iodine  does  not  decompose  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

7.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  either  anhydrous  or  crystallized,  when 
mixed  with  sulphur,  and  heated  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  the 
latter,  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2  At.  snlphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  1  At.  sulphocyanide  of  iron  (Berzelius): 

2KCy,FcCy  +  3S  «  2KCyS«  +  FeCyS«. 

If  the  heat  applied  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  complete  decomposition. 
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protocjanide  of  iron,  which  tarns  blue  in  the  air,  remains  undissolved 
when  the  fused  product  is  digested  in  water;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat 
be  too  strong,  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  produced  at  first  is  resolved  into 
nitrogen  gas,  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  residue  of  protosulphide 
of  iron.  (Berzelius.)  In  this  decomposition,  therefore,  there  are  three 
stages  to  be  distinguished:  1.  If  the  heat  applied  is  but  just  snfiioient  to 
fuse  the  mixture,  the  water  extracts  only  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  leaves  all  the  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  cyanide. — 2.  By  continued 
fusion,  the  latter  compound  is  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  iron. — 
8.  If  the  fusion  be  still  further  continued,  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  is 
decomposed,  with  emission  of  blue  flames  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  into 
sulphide  of  carbon,  mellon,  and  protosulphide  of  iron: 

.  4C2NFeS2  =  2CS«  +  C«N*  +  4FeS  (or  perhaps  fdso  =  2CS»  +  C«N*Pe  +  Fe»S*). 

The  mellon  withdraws  the  potassium  from  a  portion  of  the  admixed  sul- 
phocyanide of  potassium,  to  form  mellonide  of  potassium;  tlie  snlpho- 
cyanogen  thus  set  free  is  reconverted  into  mellon,  which  decomposes  a 
fresh  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  &c.,  and  thus,  if  the 
heat  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  a  product  may  be  obtained, 
consisting  chiefly  of  mellonide  of  potassium.  If  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  equal  to  -^  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potajssium  used,  be  added  to 
the  mass,  as  soon  as  the  blue  flames  cease  to  show  themselves,  the  mass 
becomes  more  fluid,  and  very  rich  in  mellonide  of  potassium.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pharm,  50,  345.) 

8.  Ozone  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus,  converts 

ferrocyanide   of  potassium    into   ferricyanide.      Phosphorus  completely 

immersed  in   aqueous  solution  of  lerrocyanide  of  potassium,  exerts  no 

action  upon  it;  out  if  the  liquid  be  contained  in  a  narrow-necked  vessel, 

and  part  of  the  phosphorus   project   out,  the  liquid  acquires   an  acid 

reaction  from  formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  becomes  reddish  yellow, 

in  consequence  of  tiie  production  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  so  that 

after  neutralization,  it  forms  prussian  blue,  no  longer  with  ferric  but  with 

ferrous  salts.     This  decomposition  takes  place  very  slowly  at  9%  but 

quickly  above  15°.  (Smee.)     The  transformation  is  due  to  Schonbein's 

ozone.     If  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  suspended  within  a 

carboy — such  as  those  used  for  containing  oil  of  vitriol — at  the  bottom  of 

which  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  slowly  burning,  the  crystals  soon  acquire  a 

crimson  colour  on  the  surface,  and  after  36  hours,  are  found  to  be  covered 

with  a  red  crust  a  line  iu  thickness,  and  consisting  of  a  loose  aggregate 

of  small  crystals,  the  solution  of  which  no  longer  gives  a  blue  colour  with 

ferric  salts.     On  placing  pieces  of  phosphorus  an  inch  long,  and  clean  on 

the  surface,  in  carboys,  covering  them  half  up  with  water,  and  exposing 

them  for  12  hours  to  slow  combustion  at  a  temperature  of  20%  so  that 

the  air  in  the  vessel  may  become  charged  with  ozone;  then  shaking  the 

phosphorus  aud  the  water  out  of  the  vessel;  washing  it  with  water  to 

remove   phosphorous  acid;  then  pouring  in    ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 

and  agitating  it  with  the  ozonized  air,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  forms 

a  blue    precipitate  with  ferric  salts, — the  solution    acquires   a  strong 

alkaline  reaction;  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  mixed  with  iodide  of 

potassium,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  yields  on  evaporation 

beautiful    crystals    of  ferricyanide   of  potassium.     Two  carboys  suflice 

for  the  complete  conversion  of  5  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

(Schonbein,  Fogg.  67}  83  and  86.)     If  ozone  be  regarded  as  a  higher  oxide 
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of  hydrogen,  we  may  suppose  that  it  gives  up  oxygen  to  one-fourth  of  the 
potassium  in  the  ferrocyanide,  thereby  formiug  potash.  The  blue  colouring 
of  starch-paste  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  attributed  by  Schonbein 
to  the  convercion  of  this  potash  into  peroxide  of  potassium;  it  may> 
however,  be  due  to  an  excess  of  ozone  taken  up  by  the  liquid. 

9.  Aqueous  iodic  acid  converts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferri- 
oyanide  of  potassium,  iodate  of  potash,  and  iodine.  (Smee.)  Probably 
thus  : 

10K3FeCy»  +  610*  =  SK^Fe'Cy*  +  5(KO,10«)  +  I. 

Vhhric  cteid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  bo  strongly;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  heat,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  chlorine. — A  mix- 
ture of  chlorate  of  potash  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  likewise  produces 
ferricyanide  of  potassium, — Chromic  add  does  not  produce  ferri cyanide 
of  potassium,  but  forms  prussian  blue  like  other  acids. 

10.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  somewhat  strongly  heated  with  twice  its 
weight  oi  nitric  acid,  first  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  then  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  ferric  oxide. 
(Thomson.) — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  coffee- 
ooloured  liquid,  which  when  neutralized  with  potash  and  filtered,  appears 
ffreyish  yellow,  and  -yields  with  ferric  salts  a  precipitate  of  a  tolerably 
dark  blue  colour.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  26,  305.) — When  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (or  aqua-regia), 
small  quantities  of  cyanogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  and  a  dark- 
brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  after  standing  for  some  time,  deposits 
crystals  of  nitre,  together  with  prussian  blue  previously  suspended.     The 
brown  liquid  decanted  from  this  deposit  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  several 
years,  and  if  left  in  an  open  vessel,  slowly  dries  up  to  a  dark-brown 
extract  mixed  with  nitre.     Continued  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  does 
not   decompose  it.      But  its   mixture   with  alcohol  gradually  deposits 
prussian  blue. — When  supersaturated  with  potash  or  ammonia,  it  deposits 
hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  and  acquires  a  light-brown  colour,  which  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes 
to  a  splendid  purple,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity,  to  dark 
blue;  ultimately,  the  liquid  assumes  a  green  tint,  but  this  proceeds  from 
the  flakes  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  floating  about  in  it.     Sulphurous  acid 
added  to  the  liquid  supersaturated  with  potash,  likewise  produces  a  red 
colour,  which  however  inclines  to  yellow  and  never  changes  to  blue.-^ 
Protochloride  of  tin  does  not  produce  any  red  colouring  in  the  liquid. — If 
the  liquid,  after  supersaturation  with  potash,  be  set  aside  for  a  day  till  it 
ceases  to  deposit  nydrated  ferric  oxide,  a  pule,  yellowish  brown,  liquid, 
alkaline  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  remains  clear  and  exhibits  still  finer 
purple  and  blue  tints  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  no  green  colour  is 
produced,  because  there  are  no  fiakes  of  ferric  hydrate  floating  in  the 
liquid.     The  red  or  blue  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  nrst,  gradually  becomes 
cloudy,  even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded,  and  in  a  few  hours 
loses  its  colour,  and  deposits  a  soft  white  powder  (milk  of  sulphur).     On 
the  application  of  heat,  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  decolorized,  and 
is  converted  into  a  turbid,  greenish  white  mixture. — The  alkaline  filtrate, 
on  evaporation  and  ignition,  leaves  a  larger  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 
(Gm.,  according  to  Handh.  Km^.  3,  1,  167,  and  later  experiments.) — 
This  brown  liquid  may  perhaps  contain  a  nitro-compound. — Hydrocjanio 
acid  or  prussian  blue  heated  with  nitric  acid  does  not  form  a  brown  liquid. 
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— Similar  effects  have  been  observed  by  Campbell  and  Smee:  Fciro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  gently  heated  with  strou?  nitric  acid  gives  off 
nothing  bat  cyanogen  gas,  neither  hydrocyanic  acid,  nor  nitrons  vapoars, 
and  yields  a  black  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  liquid  reddened 
bv  addition  of  potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (vid.  sup.)^  deposite  a 
blue  substance,  which  afterwards  turns  white,  and  cannot  be  prussian 
blue,  since  it  is  formed  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  Perhaps  the  red  colouring 
is  connected  with  that  which  Gregory  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphide  of 
nitrogen  in  alcoholic  potash  (II.,  414).  (Campbell,  Ann.  Fharm.  28,57.) 
—When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric  add, 
nitric  oxide  is  evolved;  the  dark-coloured  solution  neutralized  with 
potash  no  longer  precipitates  ferric  salts,  but  forms  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferrous  salts;  when  evaporated  it  yields  crystals  of  nitre,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  On  evaporating  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  a  black  mass  is  4)btained,  which  tastes  sweet 
at  first,  but  leaves  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  (Smee,  FhU. 
Mag,  J,  17,  194.)— IT  According  to  Playfair  {Phil  Trans.  1849,  II.  477; 
Jahresber.  1849,  292),  the  action  of  nitric  acia  on  ferrocyanides  produces 
a  new  class  of  compounds  which  he  calls  Niiroprumdes,  and  to  which  he 
assigns  the  general  formula  Fe*Cy"N"0*,5M.  —  When  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  copious  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide  takes  place  at  first ;  this,  however,  soon  ceases  entirely  if  the 
mixture  be  cooled.  Other  volatile  products  are  then  evolved,  viz., 
cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  apparently  also 
of  cyanic  acid.  The  dark-red  solution,  as  it  cools,  first  deposits  nitre, 
and  afterwards, — provided  too  much  nitric  acid  has  not  been  used, — 
oxamide.  The  remaining  solution  contains  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
nitroprusside  of  potassium,  and  nitre [For  further  details,  vid.  Niiroprumdef.]  IT 

11.  Chromic  acid,  and  likewise  bichromate  and  monochromate  of 
potash,  transform  dissolved  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide; 
on  heating  the  mixture,  a  greenish  substance  is  deposited.  (Schonbein, 
J.  pr,  Chem,  20,  145.) 

1 2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  strongly  heated  with  9  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  is  resolved  almost  wholly  into  can>onic  oxide,  sulphate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  ferrous  sulphate,  which  on  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acia,  into  ferric 
sulphate,  and  then  forms  an  iron- alum  with  each  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates. (Fownes.) — When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  upon  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  On  applying  heat,  the  white  pasty  mass  at  first  formed 
dissolves  and  gives  off  abundance  of  carbonic  oxiue  gas,  which  is  pure, 
excepting  that  it  has  a  slight  garlic  odour;  no  hydrocyanic  acid  passes 
over  with  the  gas,  but  only  a  trace  of  formic  acid;  finally,  also,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  If  the  heat  be  continued  after 
all  the  carbonic  oxide  has  passed  over,  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  converted 
into  ferric  sulphate,  with  copious  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  and  the 
hot  liquid  deposits  white,  pearly,  micaceous,  crystalline  launnaa  of  anhy- 
drous ferrico-ammonio-potassic  sulphate,  which  ipicrease  in  quantity  as  the 
heat  is  continued. — The  first  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

C«N'FeK?  +  9H0  =  6CO  +  3NH»  +  2K0  +  PeO. 
The  alum-ctystalfl  afterwards  formed  have  the  composition:  (NUK)^0' 
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+  K0,S0')  +  (FeW,3S0').  (Fownes,  PkU,  Mag,  J.  24,  21;  also  Ann. 
Fharm,  48,  38.)  Dobereiner  {Schw,  28,  107)  had  previously  obtained 
pure  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  a  white  residue  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  cyanide  of  iron. — Thomson  obtained 
sulphurous  acid  and  a  peculiar  combustible  gas,  3  volumes  of  which  con- 
tained 3  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  1  vol.  hydrogen  {comp.  Berzelins, 
Schw,  30,  57). — Merk  {ReperL  68,  190),  by  rapidly  distilling  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  with  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  a  distillate  containing 
small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  together 
with  formic  acid  and  a  sublimate  consisting  of  sulphite  of  ammonia 
crystallized  in  needles. 

13.  The  stronger  acids y  added  in  the  state  of  dilute  soliUioUy  and  not  in 
too  great  excess,  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  produce  no 
apparent  alteration;  but  subsequent  treatment  with  ether  shows  that 
ferroprussic  acid  has  been  separated  (p.  429).  The  mixture  becomes 
turbid  when  heated,  boils  below  100°,  gives  off  half  the  cyanogen  of  the 
ferrocyanide,  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  deposits  the  white  or  yellow 
powder  of  KFe^Cy^  and  then  contains  in  solution  a  compound  of  the 
acting  acid  with  three-fourths  of  the  potash  which  the  potassium  present 
is  capable  of  yielding. — Supposing  that  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
not  completely  decomposed  in  the  cold — which,  though  not  certain,  may 
be  assumed  as  true,  when  only  8  At.  sulphuric  acid  are  used — the  equation 
will  be: 

2K?rtCf  +  3(HO,S03)  «  3HCy  +  KPe^CyS  +  3(KO,S08). 

But,  if  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  completely  decomposed  at  the 
commencement,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  into  ferroprussic  acid  and  potash- 
salt,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ferroprussic  acid,  when  resolved  by  heat 
into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  KFK)y^,  again  takes  up  1  At.  potash  from  the 
potash-salt  produced: 

2H«FeCy»  +  4(KO,SO»)  «  3HCy  +  KFe^Cy*  +  HO  +  3K0  +  4S0a. 

According  to  calculation,  211*4  parts  (1  At.)  of  crystallized  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  yield  40*5  pts.  (1^  At.)  or  19  p.  c.  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

100   parts  of  crystallized  ferrocyanide   of  potassium   distilled   with 

12  pts.  (2^  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  pts.  of  water,  till  16  pts.  have 

passed  over,  yield  a  distillate  containing  17*58  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic 

acid  (=:211'4h-37*62);  the  sulphuric  acid  also  constantly  produces  a  small 

quantity  of  formic  acid.     The  yellowish  white,  inodorous,  pasty  residue, 

treated  with  water,  gives  up  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate  [and  probably 

also  of  sulphate  of  ammonia]  together  with  the  acid  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  insoluble  residue,  which  assumes  a  light  blue  colour  during  washing, 

exhibits  the  characters  mentioned  by   Wackenroder    (p.  475). — When 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is   distilled  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  a 

large  portion  always  remains  undecomposed ;  but  the  phosphoric  acid  does 

not  give  rise  to  the  production  of  formic  acid.     According  to  the  Fhar- 

mac,  Boruss,^  100  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  distilled  with  200  pts. 

phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  a,  113,  and  300  pts.  alcohol,  till  a  moist,  pasty 

residue  remains,  yield  only  11*49  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  (=211*4  : 

24*29).     (Wackenroder,  N,  Br,  Arch,  2,  33.) 

A  cold  mixture  of  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  begins  to  assume  a  turbid  appearance  at  40"^,  and  to  deposit 
a  green  powder  at  60°^  bat  does  not  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  till  heated 
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to  104  \V\;  moreover,  part  of  tbe  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
snlphunc  acid.  Ammonia  is  found  in  the  residne  and  a  trace  also  in 
the  distillate;  but  no  formic  acid  can  be  detected,  perhaps  because  it  is 
further  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water. — 211*4  pts.  of  crystallized 
ferrocyanide  of  potasssium  distilled  with  108  to  115  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  specific  /z^ravity  1"82  and  the  requisite  ouantity  of  water,  yield  40  pts. 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  The  more  quickly  the  distillation  is  conducted, 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  obtained,  the  product  varying 
from  33-9  to  401  pts.;  the  variation  probably  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  formed.  When  the  residne  is  washed  with  water,  neither  iron 
nor  cyanogen  is  dissolved  out«  Whichever  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
may  have  been  nsed,  the  washed  green  sediment  from  211*4  pts.  of 
ferrocyanide  amounts,  after  drying  at  100°,  to  74*6...  75*23  pts.  (35'3.... 
35*5  per  cent.);  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  hydrated  cyanide  of 
iron  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  [Accord- 
ing to  page  474,  this  sediment =KFe^Uy',  and  should  amount  to  86*6  pts. 
from  21 1*4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.] — 211*4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide 
of  {potassium  require  at  least  76*4  pts.  (1^  At.)  sulphuric  acid  of  'sp.  gr. 
1*82;  but  if  no  more  than  that  quantity  be  used,  the  distillation  must  be 
continued  to  dryness,  to  decompose  all  the  ferrocyanide.  If  5  At.  sulphuric 
be  used  together  with  water,  all  the  hydrocyanic  passes  over  while  the 
residue  is  still  quite  liquid,  and  211*4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  yield  from  38 
to  40*4  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  contaminated  however  with 
sulphuric  acid.  But  if  such  a  mixture  be  distilled  to  dryness  at  a  tempe- 
rature ultimately  rising  to  140°,  a  small  additional  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  passes  over  [probably  because  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  KFe^Cy'],  together  with  cyanogen 
and  formic  or  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the  total  quantity  obtained  amounts 
to  42*32  pts.  The  residue  is  now  porous  and  blue,  and  after  washing 
leaves  76*4  pts.  of  dark-blue  sediment.  The  transparent  and  colourless 
acid  wash-water  assumes  when  exposed  to  light,  first  a  yellow,  then  a 
blue  colour,  yields  a  small  blue  precipitate,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  be 
free  from  iron.  (Thaulow,  J.  pr,  Chem.  31,  234.) 

When  a  concentrated  aqueous  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  pota^ium 
and  snlphomethylate  of  potash  is  evaporated  and  cooled,  yellow  square 
tables  are  obtained;  and  the  highly  alkaline  mother- liquid,  on  being 
further  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  colourless  tables.  The  former 
contain  29*73  per  cent,  of  potassium,  15*39  Fe,  and  13* 5  water;  hence 
their  formula  is  4KCy,3FeCy,C'H*0,C*N-|-8Aq.  [According  to  Gregory's 
own  description,   they  appear  to  be  nothing  but  impure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.] 

The  colourless  tables,  after  drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  are  anhydrous ;  when 
strongly  heated,  they  fuse,  give  off  first  a  vapour  having  an  ethoreal 
odour,  and  afterwards  vapours  which  smell  of  garlic — swell  up,  and 
leave  a  residue  of  fused  bisulphate  of  potash.  They  contain  34*71  per 
cent,  of  potash.  35*12  sulphuric  acid,  7*19  carbon  acid,  and  1*67  hydrogen; 
no  iron.  [The  nitrogen  was  not  determined.]  Their  composition  is  therefore  : 
3(KO,2SO»)  +  C*H«0  +  C'H«Cy.  Hence  3  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  3  At.  sulphomethylate  of  potash  yield  1  At.  of  the  yellow  salt,  1  At. 
of  the  colourless  salt,  and  2  At.  free  potash.  {Gregory,  Ann,  Pharm. 
22,  269.)     [Deterves  further  investigation.] 

14.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  either  dry  or 
crystallized,  with  1  pt.  peroxide  of  manganese  and  2  pts.  bisulphate  of 
potashy  gives  off,  when  heated,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
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qaantit^  of  nitrogen,  together  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hjdrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leav^es  a  residue  whose  aaueoas 
solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction^  and  giyes  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  treated  with  acids.  (Harzen-Miiller,  Ann.  Pharm,  58,  102.) 
According  to  D5bereiuer  {GUh,  74,  421),  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
heated  with  3  At.  peroxide  of  manganese  and  6  At.  oil  of  yitriol,  gives  off 
cyanic  acid. 

15.  Aqneons  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  digested  for  a  considerable 
time  with  finely  pulyerized  peroxide  of  manganese,  yields  very  pure 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  accelerates  the 
decomposition,  bnt  the  product  is  then  contaminated  with  sulphate  of 
potash.  (Smee.)  Finely  pulverized  peroxide  of  lead  acts  more  quickly 
than  peroxide  of  manganese.  As  the  formation  of  ferricyauide  of 
potassium  goes  on,  the  liquid  becomes  continually  deeper  in  colour;  after 
two  hours*  boiling,  the  decomposition  is  complete.  The  peroxide  is  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  a  white  mixture  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  yeUow  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium,  and  a  mother-liquor  containing  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
carbonic  aoid  is  probably  derived  from  the  air : 

2K«FeCy»  +  PbO«  -  3KCy,Fe*Cy»  +  KG  +  PbO. 

Bed  lead,  on  the  contrary,  exerts  no  action  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
either  when  placed  in  contact  with  it  for  a  week,  or  when  boiled  with  it. 
(Schonbein,  J,  pr.  Chem,  30,  146.) 

16.  Mercuric  oxide  boiled  with  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  gradually  throws  down  the  iron  in  the  form  of  reddish  yellow 
ferric  oxide,  which  however  contains  a  certain  portion  of  cyanogen,  so 
that,  on  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  pmssian  blue  is  left  behind; 
the  liquid  contams  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  when  evaporated,  leaves 
also  carbonate  of  potash.  (Vauquelin,  Schw.  25,  74.)  Perhaps  in  this 
manner: 

K«FeCy»  +  3HgO  =  3HgCy  +  2K0  +  FeO. 

The  FeO  is  then  converted  into  FeH)'  by  taking  up  0  from  another 
portion  of  HgO,  and  the  potash  into  carbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air;  for  Duflos  {Schw.  65,  114),  by  boilinff  the  analogous  compound, 
ferrocyanide  of  barium,  with  mercuric  oxide,  obtained  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  mereur]^  and  caustic  baryta,  and  a  precipitate  containing  ferric  oxide 
toother  with  mercnrous  oxide  and  metallic  mercury. — By  sufficiently  long 
boiling  the  iron  may  be  completely  separated.  (Berzelius.)  The  ferric 
oxide  precipitated  by  the  mercuric  oxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid^ 
with  eyolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  after 
precipitation  by  ammonia,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
The  ferric  oxide  appears  then  to  retain  cjanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.) — If 
the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  added  to  the  boiling  solution  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  completely,  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  pale  yellow  rhombic  tables  [a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  cyanide  of  mercury  1].  (Preuss,  Ann.  Fharm.  29,  324.) — 
When  1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  monosufpkaie 
of  mercuric  oxide  and  8  pts.  of  water,  a  small  whitish  precipitate  separates, 
and  a  solution  is  formed  containing  cyanide  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of 
potash  (Desfosses, «/.  Chim.  mid.  6,  261);  according  to  Duflos,  this  solution 
also  conloiiis  ferric  oxide.«— To  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
vol,  rn.  2  H 
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completely,  7  At.  (  =7  .  148)  mercuric  sulphate  are  required  for  erery 
2  At.  (=2.211-4)  of  the  ferrocjanide.  When  these  proportions  are 
used,  the  precipitate  consists  of  reduced  mercury,  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  greenish  white  powder.  (Duflos,  Sckw.  65, 1 1 2 .)  The  equation 
is  therefore : 

2K»FcCy»  +  7(HgO,SO>)  «  6HgCy  +  4(KO,SO»)  +  F«*0»,SSO»  +  Hg. 

When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  nitrate  of  mercury  [mercuric 
nitrate  t],  the  compound  KCy,HgCy,2  Aq.  crystallizes  out  in  white  micaceous 
lamins.  Similar  lamin®  =  KCy,HgCy,Aq.  are  obtained  by  boiling  the 
Jerrocyanide  with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Desfosses.)  [la  these  reactions,  the 
qnantity  of  mercury  was  probably  insufficient  for  complete  decompontion.]^  ^  "0  not 
4M>lution  of  ferrocyanide  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  rrurcurvi  wdide^  an4 
on  cooling  deposits  a  compound  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
cyanide  crystallized  in  laminae.  (Preuss.) 

17.  When  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled- with  a  few 
drofM  of  gesquickloride  nf  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of  fen'icyanide  of 
potassium  is  formed,  so  that  the  liquid  yields  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with 
ferrous  salts  (Williamson,  Ann.  Pharm,  57^  238): 

3K«FeCy«  +  F^a»  «  K»Fe»Cy«  +  3FeCy  +  5KCt 

A  small  qnantity  of  ferricyanide  of  potasstnm  is  also  formed  on  boilSng  « 
sedation  oithe  ferrocyanide  with  a  large  excess  of  prussian  hiue. 

18.  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  sal-ammoniao, 
either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is 
▼olatiHaed,  while  ^loride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  iron  remain. 
(Dufloe,  Sckw.  i65,  106 ;  BinesA,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  67,  231.) 

19.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  pre* 
cipitates  with  most  salts  of  the  earthy  alkalis,  earths,  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides,  the  potassium  being  oxidized  by  the  ox;ygen  in  the  base  of  the 
salt,  and  remaining  dissolved  in  combination  with  the  acid,  whilst  the 
precipitate  consists  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  in  which  the  potassiuni 
10  neplftced  by  the  metal  of  the  base;  e.  g. : 

K»PcCy8  +  2(rbO,N0*)  =  Pb»FeCy»  +  2(KO,NO«). 

Frequently,  however,  the  newly-formed  cyanogen-compound  carries  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  down  with  it,  especially  if  to  1  At.  feirocyankle  of 
potassium  there  be  added  only  1  At.  instead  of  2  At.  of  the  other  salt;  in 
this  case,  the  precipitate  generally  contains  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  1  At.  of  the  newly  formed  ferrocyanide.  (Mosander,  Pogg.  25,  890.) 
But  even  when  the  salt  of  the  earthy  or  heavy  metal  is  added  ki  very 
large  excess  to  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  generally 
eontains  small  quantities  of  the  latter  salt,  which  are  difficult  to  remove, 
even  by  long-K^ontinued  digestion  with  the  supernatant  liquid.^ — ^As,  in 
precipitating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  the  salt  of  a  heavy  metal, 
the  excess  of  acid  in  the  latter  might  [after  a  wlulo]  separate  cyanide  of 
iron,  and  thereby,  in  very  dilute  solutions,  render  liie  reaction  uncertain, 
it  is  best  to  mix  the  solution  of  11  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in 
100  pts.  water  with  ^  vol.  aqueous  ammonia,  add  this  solution  Jto  ih^ 
heavy  metallic  salt  in  such  proportion  that  the  liquid  may  still  smell  of 
ammonia,  and  then  add  aceitic  acid  in  slight  excess,  whereupon  the  pre* 
cipitate  will  iow^diately  n^pi^e^x*    An  acid  4M)lution  coDtainiog  only- 
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'S6fl?fl(Ttt  pt.  of  oopper  jields,  w^en  ibua  treated^  an  immediate  precipitate^ 
and  a  soiotion  containing  onlj  toi^.V^^  exhibits  a  red  tint  ia  18  hourg; 
whereas  hj  the  ordinary  process  only  ysrl^Trir  P^-  ^^  copper  can  be  detected 
in  a  liqmd.  (LeTol,  A.  J.  Pharm.  3;  211;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  30,  861;) 
IT  In  some  cases  also,  as  in  that  of  copper,  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 
ferrocjanide  may  be  left  to  evaporate  on  a  small  white  porcelain  dish;  the 
ammonia  ih^  escapes,  and  the  lerrocyanide  of  copper  is  left  with  its 
^aracteristic  coloor :  extremely  small  quantities  of  copper  may  be  tbiis 
detected.  (Warington,  Chem.  So€.  Q%.  J.  5,  137.)  t 

C<mJbini9tion»,  With  Water.  Of^gtcMied  Ferrocyanide  of  Pcitassium. 
In  eryetallinng  from,  its  aqaeons  aolotion,  lerrocyanide  of  potassium  takes 
np  3  At.  water,  and  yields  crystals  ^kmffing  to  the  square  prismatic 
•system ;  they  are  lemon-yellow  by  refleeted,  and  pale  yellow,  by  trans- 
mitted liglit.  Fig,  26  and  other  forms ;  cleavage  easy  parallel  to  p,  less 
.•asy  parallel  te  «;  tf  :  «  "=137^;  p  :  €=111^30';  p  :  a=lir  9^.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  PhiL  22,  41.)  Fig.  25;  e  :  «"=136^22';  p  :  e=111^52';  p  :  a= 
119^40';  e  :  a=138°  55'.  (Bunaen,  Pogg.  86,  404.)— Sp.  gr.  1-838 
•(Thomson) ;  soft  and  somewhat  flexible. — The  crystals  are  permanent  in 
the  air;  at  60®  they  begin  to  give  off  their  water,  which  however  escapes 
t>ttt  slowly  eV'On  at  100*^,  unless  the  fine  powder  be  continually  stirred  in 
iQontact  with  the  air.<<^Oil  of  vitriol  turns  the  crystals  white  by  abstracting 
their  water.  (Thomson.) — The  crystals  contain  exactly  so  much  HO,  that 
4liey  may  be  regarded  as  anhydroue  faydrocyanate  ot  ferrous  oxide  and 
potash,  2(KO,HCy)+FeO,HCy. 

Berzeuus.     Ure.     Ittner.  ^.  ^.       ,.  _ 

eincr.       tips. 

6  C  36-0  ....  17-03 

3  N  ^ ^...^ 42-0  ..«  l«-87 

Fe 28-0  ....  13-24  ....  12*94  ....  14-00 1358 

2  K  ^.^ 78-4  ....  37-09  .-..  37*06  w.         ^ 36-75 

8  HO    ..^ 270  ....  12-77  ....  12-70  „..  12-88  ....  12  ....  12  ....  12-50 

C«N»FeK«  +  3 A5[ 211-4  ....  100-00 

TL  PUUipf  (PkiL  Mag.  Am.  1,  110^  also  £a$in.  ArA,  11,  239).-- 
Proust  found  10,  And  fonM,  Xiu>ma9n9  and  ^biquet  13  per  cent,  ot 
water  of  crystallization. 

^^      Urc.      ^^'    Porrett.  Ittnew. 

ft  XO    .«,^...«^..,«^«..«^.     94-4  «.    44*66  ..«  44*62  ....  44  8  ....  42*20  ....  41*68  ....  39 
PeO  .^.,.....„,^.,.., 36*0 ,-,    17*03  ....  16*64  ....  J8*0  ....  20*68  ..«  16*33 

9  tixjy    ««..^Mi>uvk\«>«««*w*.*M*       OX*-U  .....      0O-«SX   w*.  .v*  *•••  'iv'vL   ....  do  70 


^'••T' 


«(KO,HCy),FeO,HCy      211-4  ....  100*00 99-19  ....  94*77 

Ferrocjanide  of  potasiAnm  4lissolves  readiljr  in  water,  forminc^  a  pale 
yellow  solution ;  it  dissolves  more  abundantly  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  quite 
insolnble,  in  yellowish  white,  pearly  scales. — Specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  8^s=  I'l  30.  (Anthon. )-«^The  solution  absorbs  cyanogen 
gas  abundantly  (ao<iuiring,  accoiaing  to  Smee,  a  dark  colour),  but  without 
Formation  of  lerricyaaide  of  potassium.  (Gm.  Schw.  34,  339;  Smee.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
rise  ef  temperature,  but  wiUiout  effervescence,  and  forms  a  colourless 
l^pid^  wMoh^  en  ezposuie  to  damp  air,  d^KMts  oaaall  needles.    These 

2  b2 
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CTjBtalfl  contain  soYeral  atoms  of  snlphuric  acid  to  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of 
potaasiam;  tbey  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  contains 
fenroprossic  acid  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash;  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*81 
extracts  ferropnissic  acid  from  them,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  potash. 
(Berzelins.) 

Oreen  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. — When  ferrocjanide  of  potassium 
is  prepared  by  treating  impure  commercial  prussian  blue  with  caustic 
potash-ley  (p.  456),  there  sometimes  remains,  after  tlie  yellow  ferro- 
cyanide has  crystallized  out,  a  brown,  thickish,  efflorescent  mother-liquor. 
On  neutralizing  this  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  alcohol  (which 
takes  up  the  acetate  of  potash  formed  from  the  carbonate  in  the  mother- 
liquor),  a  green  mass  separates  out.  This  substance  forms  with  water  a 
dark  green  solution,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  by  cooling  or  evapo- 
ration in  greenish  grey  scales,  containing  the  same  quantities  of  potassium 
and  iron  as  the  yellow  salt.  The  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  turns 
brown  in  the  air.  If  this  salt  be  agam  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  green  powder  is  deposited,  and  the  salt  is 
thereby  rendered  more  crystallizable.  On  heating  the  dehydrated  green 
salt  in  a  covered  crucible,  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  vapours  which  smell 
of  ammonia,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  there  remains  a  quantity 
of  carburetted  iron  larger  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  yellow  salt  to  the  same  degree;  and  the  solution  then  contains  yellow 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  small  quantities  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  30,  64.) 


Ferricyanide  of  Potassium.   3KCy,Fe»Cy»=c«N»K»,C«N*Fe«. 

Perrideyanide  qf  Potatrium,  Pfrrotesguicyanide  of  Potauium,  Red  Ferrocyanidt  qf 
Potassium f  Red  Perrqprwsiate  qf  Potash ^  Red  Hrussiate  qf  Potash;  rothes  Cyaneisen^ 
kathun,  rothes  Blutlauyensalz,  Kaliumeisencyanid,  Ferridcyankalium,     In  the  state  of 
aqiieoas  eolation,  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  Hydrocyanate  qf  Ferric -oxide  and  Potash, 

Formed  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  :}^  of  its  potassium  by  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. 

Preparation,  1.  Chlorine  gas  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  wash- 
ing with  water,  is  passed  with  constant  agitation  through  a  cold  aqueous 
Boiution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  sample  taken  out  of  the 
liquid,  (the  yellow  colour  of  which  becomes  continually  d3eper,)  on  being 
added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  perfectly  free  from  ferrous  salt,  no 
longer  throws  down  prussian  blue,  but  forms  a  clear  brown  mixture.  The 
liquid  is  then  evaporated  oyer  the  water-bath  till  crystals  begin  to  form. 
The  crystals  increase  in  quantity  as  the  water-bath  cools,  and  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  (Gm.  Schw,  34,  325.) — If  the  chlo- 
rine acts  unequally  on  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid,  or  in  excess,  a 
further  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  and  a  dark  red  liquid  is  prcSuced,  which,  on  evaporation, 
deposits  prussian  green  (p.  446),  whereoy  the  purification  of  the  salt  is 
rendered  much  more  difiicult.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquid 
constantly,  and  test  it  frequently  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  crystals 
obtained  by  the  first  evaporation  are  often  mere  needles;  but  on  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  mother-liquor,  washing  them  with  cold  water,  dis- 
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solving  in  hot  water,  again  evaporating,  and  repeating  this  process 
several  times,  the  liqnid  nltimatelj  parified  by  filtration  yields  thick 
crystals,  an  inch  in  length.  The  mother-liquor  is  mixed  with  the  wash- 
water,  and  again  evaporated  as  long  as  red  crystals  con  tin  ne  to  form. 
The  process  to  be  followed  is  more  particularly  described  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  15,  under  the  head  of  Methodical  PuriJiccUion  by  CiyitaUizaHon, 
The  mother-liquid,  after  this  treatment,  contains  scarcely  anything  but 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  reproduced 
ferrocyanide;  hence  the  crystals  last  separated  from  the  mother-liquid 
must  be  tested  with  a  ferric  salt,  to  see  whether  they  contain  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be  again  treated  with 
chlorine.  The  chloride  of  potassium  contained  in  the  unpurified  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  the  cause  of  its  efflorescing  so  rapidly  during  evapora- 
tion and  cooling;  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  vessels  with  deep 
sides.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  larger  crystals  are  produced  by 
hot  evaporation  than  by  cooling  in  rapidly  boiled  solutions.  ^Gm.) 

To  remove  the  prnssiau  green  produced  by  excess  of  chlorine,  which 
is  apt  to  pass  through  the  filter,  and  interferes  with  the  purification  of 
the  crystals,  Posselt  {Ann.  Pkarm,  42,  170),  after  treating  the  solution 
with  chlorine,  and  boiling  it  down  to  the  crystallizing  point,  adds  to  it  a 
few  drops  of  potash,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  green  precipitate,  then 
filters  to  remove  the  ferric  oxide,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  crystallise  by 
slow  cooling.  An  excess  of  potash  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  will  be  formed.  A  certain  quantity  of  ferrocya- 
nide is,  however,  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  the  prussian  green 

(p.  447). 

IT  Rieckher  (Jahrb.  pr  Fkarm,  15,  1)  passes  chlorine  gas  slowly 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  till  the  liquid  ex- 
hibits a  dark  red  colour  by  transmitted  light;  then  evaporates  quickly  to 
dryness;  treats  the  residue  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water;  and 
boils  the  filtrate  down  to  half  its  bulk. — Kolbe  (Jahrb.  pr.  Fhartn.  16, 
322)  adds  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  portions  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate.  IT 

2.  By  placing  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  circuit 
of  the  voltaic  battery  (p.  458),  or  by  digesting  it  witlr  finely  pounded 
manganese  (p.  465),  Smee  {FhU.  Mag.  J,  ]7|  193)  obtained  very  pure 
ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

3.  Small  quantities  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone.  (Schdn- 
bein,  p.  460.) 

4.  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by  chloride  of  potash 
(III.,  57),  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Kramer, 
J.  Pkarm.  15,  98.) — The  product  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  foreign  potash-salts  than  that  produced  by  (1),  and  is, 
therefore,  more  difficult  to  purify. 

5.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  digested  with 
an  excess  of  the  blue  substance  K'FeHUy**  (p.  477),  which  completely 
converts  it  into  ferricyanide,  and  the  resulting  solution  filtered  and  eva- 
porated. The  residue  on  the  filter,  which  has  become  paler  in  colour  by 
taking  up  \  of  the  potassium  contained  in  the  ferrocyanide,  may  w 
again  deprived  of  this  quantity  of  potassium  by  digestion  with  nitric 
acid,  so  that  it  may  be  repeatedly  used  for  converting  fresh  quantities  of 
the  yellow  salt  into  the  red.  (Williamson,  Ann.  Pharm.  57,  231.) 

8.  Aqueous  cyanide  of  barium  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  ferric 
sulphate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  (F.  k  E.  Rodgers.)  [Does  not  nicoeed 
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weU.]     (On  tlie  prepnatien  of  this  salt,  wet  tiko  Wmkler,  Mif .  PManm.  141,  96S.k 
Robiquet  &  Clemaon^  /.  PA«nM.  14^  356 ;  alio  i^.  TV.  17,  2,  155.) 

Auror^-colouFed,  transparent,  highlj  lustrons  prisms,  belonging  to  th» 
right  prismatic  system.  Fiff,  66,  but  withont  the  U  and  y-  ia^8»  add 
without  the  two  faces  below  cm;  ff»-face  often  veiy  broad;  elearag^ 
parallel  to  my  u:  ^=100°;  a  : u^ld7°  nearl^d — ^Fcmns  an  oraBge-jelloir 
powder,  and  has  a  slightly  astringent  saline  taste^  Perfectly  neotiaL 
(Gm.)  Tastes  slightly  soapy.  Turns  violet*  slig)itly  fpt^^Bi*  (Qixwrdiii.) 
[.Becaaae  jellow  and  blue  togetbor  make  greeiH] 

Crfftattizgd.  6m. 

6  N  ..... ..-.     84-0     ....     25'49|  ""    ^^  "" 

3  K  117-6    ....    S5'68    35-65 


i^^KM.^_ia^^a»^.B^>^^>i.i>iB.Bi— ^^ 


3KCy,F««Cy« 329-6^    ....  lOO'OO    ....  101-»r 

1.  The  crystals,  when  heated  in  close  ressels,  deon^Hwt4  londly, 
crumble  to  a  brown  powder,  give  off  cyanogen,  mixed  with  a  tmaXH^ 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  leave  a  greyish  buck  porons  residue,  from  whiclr 
water  extracts  cyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  brown  sub' 
stance  resembling  paracyanogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbide  of  iron 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pfussian  blue.  (On.)  Boudault  {N,  J* 
Fharm,  7,  437;  also  J,  pr.  Ckem,  36,  23)  obtained  cyanogen,  nitroffen,^ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  carbide  of  iron[1J.— « 
2.  In  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  crystals  bum  with  decrepitation  and  spark- 
ling. When  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  give  off  tiore  cyanogen 
than  when  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  and  leave  sesquioxide  instead  of  cai^ 
bide  of  iron.  (Boudault.)  —  3.  When  mixed  with  ettpric  oadde  and! 
heated,  they  exhibit  a  bright  glimmering  lights  and  with  nitrate  cf  am^ 
monia  they  detonate  loudly.  (6m.)  When  this  salt  is  thrown  intny 
melted  nitrate  of  ammonia,  a  dark-blue  mass  is  formed,  which  afterwards 
turns  reddish  yellow;  as  long  as  it  remains  blue,  the  filtered  solutieii- 
forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  nitrate.  (Sch5nbein.)  —  4.  Ck>ntinned 
boiling  of  the  acftieous  solution  converts  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Sal^ 
into  the  yellow  ferrocyanide.  (Gm.) — The  dilute  solution  Is  permanent 
in  the  dark,  but,  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  it  slowly  deposits  a  reddish 
yellow  substance;  paper  saturated  with  the  solution,  and  placed  in  a 
bottle  exposed  to  the  sun,  evolves  a  slight  odour  of  hydrocyanio  acidy- 
and  turns  blue  when  treated  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Schdnbein, 
Foyff.  67,  39.)  —  5.  In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  that  part  of  tbet 
solution  which  is  in  contact  with  the  negative  pole,  acquires  the  property 
ef  colouring  ferric  salts  blue;  hence  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formedC 

at  that  pole.  (Schbnbein.)     [Is  free  cyanogen,  together  with  a  eyanide  of  iroar 
■eparated  at  the  positive  pole  ?] 

6.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution^  eliminates  chlo* 
ride  of  cyanogen;  and  precipitates  prussian  green,  while  choride  of  potas* 
sium  remains  in  solution.  The  solution  acquires  a  dark  red  colour  from 
dissolved  prussian  blue  [prussian  greenl,  which  may  be  precipitated  bj 
alkaline  salts;  alkalis  likewise  change  tne  red  colour  to  yellow.  (Smee.) 
Chlorine  separates  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  solution  as  well  as  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  and  imparts  to  it  a  dark-red  colour  arising  from  dissolved  prus- 
sian green,  which  is  precipitated  by  exposure  to  the  ftir,  or  by  boainnp. 
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(Pelonze,  Ann.  Chtm,  Phys.  69,  40.) — BnmttM  acts  on  the  aqneoofl  sohi*' 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  (Smee.)  —  7.  Nitric  acid  forms  with 
the  crystals,  gradually  even  at  ordinary  temperatares,  a  brown  solution 
identical  with  that  which  it  produces  with  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  (p.  461); 
it  likewise  deposits  crystals  of  nitre  (Gm.),  and  contains  nitroprusside  of 
potassium.  (Plajrfair.)  —  8.  The  pulyerized  crystals  heated  with  oil  €f 
ifitriol  become  pale  yellow,  and  impart  that  colour  to  the  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium?);  at  a  higher  temperature,  the' 
mass  becomes  bluish-white  and  tough  (sulphate  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas-* 
Slum  9) ;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  swells  up  and  erolves  oombastibkr 
gases,  and,  finally,  at  a  red  heat,  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  ferrio' 
oxide  and  potash.  (Gm.)»Oil  of  ritriol  forms  with  the  aqueous  solution 
a  green  precipitate,  which  consists  of  Fe'Gy'  [9]  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  turns  blue  when  boiled  with  exceed 
^  sulphuric  acid,  part  of  the  cyanogen  beinc^  thereby  converted  inia 
ammonia.  (Williamson,  Ann,  Pharm,  57 ^  243.) — Ferrioyanide  of  potaa* 
sium  mixed  with  sulphate  nf  ammonia  and  with  water,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  paste,  forms  a  green  mass,  which,  if  further  heated  neasttf 
to  its  melting  point,  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  when  subsequentlw 
dissolved  in  water,  yields  a  filtrate,  which  does  not  form  a  blue  preci- 
pitate with  ferric  salts.  (SchSnbein.)  —  9.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
red  salt  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  prnssian  blue.  (Gm.)— 
Most  acids  produce  this  precipitation  on  the  application  of  heat,  and 
generally  also  give  rise  to  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Smee.)  If  the 
solution  likewise  contains  the  yellow  ferrocyanide,  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  olue.  (Gm.)— 
This  reaction  is  probably  attended  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  : 

3(3KCy,Fe2Cy')  +  lOHCl  =  2Cy  +  lOHCy  +  9KC1  +  FeCl  +  F«Wy«. 

On  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  of  the  red  salt,  a  quantity  of  proto* 
chloride  of  iron  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  the  yellow 
iBrrocyanide  is  formed,  and  iprussian  blue  B  precipitated  (LieUg,  Amu 
Pharm  57,  237): 

2K»Pc»Cy«  +  4FcCl  «  4KC1  +  IPFeCy*  +  Fe7Cy». 

1 0.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled 
with  mercuric  oxide,  the  whole  of  the  Iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
pulverulent  ferric  oxide,  to  which  small  quantities  of  potassium  and 
cyanogen  tenaciously  adhere  (Gm.): 

KSF(^/  +  6HgO  -  3iCO  -f  Fe^O*  -¥  eHgCy. 

11.  Potash  does  not  act  on  the  solntion  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
nor  even  at  higher  temperatures,  unless  the  liquid  be  boiled  down  to  a 
high  state  of  concentration;  in  that  case,  the  red  prussiate  is  converted 
into  the  yellow  prussiate  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of 
cyanogen  (not  of  oxygen)  and  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide.  (Boudault.) 

12.  Many  heavy  meUdlie  oxides,  in  presence  of  potash,  convert  the 
•dissolved  rea  prussiate  into  the  yellow  prussiate,  the  red  salt  taking  np 
potassium,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  bringing  the  heavy  metal  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation  (Boudault,  If,  J.  Pharm,  7,  437;  also  J.  pf, 
Ohem.  36,  23);  e.  g. 

K»Fe«Cy»  +  KO  +  PbO  =  2IPFcCy»  +  FbO>.  (Boodanlt.) 
-The  action  may  be  produced  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  xed  6alt» 
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either  the  hydrated  oxide  together  with  potash,  or  a  mixtare  of  the  wit 
of  the  heavy  metal  with  exeees  of  potash. — A  solution  of  chroiMC  oxide 
in  potash  boiled  with   the  solotion  of  the  red  salt,  yields  chromate  of 
potash,  together  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — Hydrated  manganoui 
oxide  with  potash,  or  a  manganous  salt  with  excess  of  potash,  yields 
peroxide  of  manganese,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  if  the  potash  is  in 
large  excess,  the  peroxide  produced  is  crystalline;  but  if  the  manganoua 
oxide  is  in  larger  proportion,  brown-red  manganoso-manganic  oxide  is 
produced. — Protoxide  of  lead  dissolved  in  potash,  or  a  lead-salt  supersa- 
turated with  potash,  yields  a  precipitate  of  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  which 
is  generally  crystalline,  or  of  red  lead,  if  the  lead-oxide  is  present  in 
greater  proportion. — Stannous  salts  also  convert  the  red  salt  mixed  with 
potash  into  the  yellow  salt. — But  the  protoxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are 
not  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  even  by  boiling  with  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  the  red  salt. — Silver  and  gold  taUsy  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  a  different  reaction  with  potash  and  the  red  pmssiate ;  for  they 
yield,  on  boiling,  a  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide,  while   ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  or  cyanide  oi  gold  and 
potassium,  remain  in  solution. 

13.  Hydrosulpkuric  acid  decomposes  the  red  pmssiate  dissolved  in 
water  into  yellow  prnssiate,  ferroprussio  acid,  and  sulphur  (Williamson, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  57,  237): 

2K»Pe2Cy«  +  2HS  =  3K«FeCy»  +  IPPeCy»  +  2S. 

14.  Hydroselenic  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  likewise  impart  to 
the  solution  of  the  red  prussiate  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts;  and  the  same  change  is  produced,  though  more  slowly, 
by  hydrotelluric  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen^  KU^antimoniureited  hydrogen 
gases.  (Schonbein.) 

15.  Ammonia  converts  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrioyanide  of  potas- 
sium into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  (Monthiers,  N,  J,  Pharm.  11,  254): 

6K»Fe*Cy«  +  8NH»  -  9K?FcCy»  +  3[(NH<)«FeCy»]  +  2N. 

Many  other  deoxidizing  agents  likewise  impart  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts,  and  consequently,  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  red 
solution  with  a  ferric  salt,  they  produce  an  immediate  precipitation  of 
Prussian  blue.  Whether  in  this  reaction  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
invariably  produced,  or  whether  some  of  these  bodies  merely  reduce  the 
ferric  salt  previously  or  subsequently  added,  to  the  state  of  ferrous  salt, 
so  that  the  blue  precipitate  may  be  produced  by  the  red  prussiate  in  its 
original  state,  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
The  other  decomposition-products  formed  at  the  same  time  likewise 
require  examination.  The  deoxidizing  agents  which  produce  these 
effects  are:  Phosphorus,  which  acts  but  slowly.  (Schonbein,  J,  pr.  Chemm 
30,  128.) — Phosphorotu  acid  and  the  hypopho^}hites.  (Boudault,  N.  J, 
Phai'm,  7,  437;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  36,  12.) — Sulphurous  ctcid,  which  is 
thereby  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  Sulphites,  which  are  trans- 
formed in  sulphates.  (Boudault.)  Nitric  oxide  gas,  and  even  fuming 
nitric  acid,  whereas  nitrous  oxide  and  pure  nitric  acid  exert  no  reducing 
action.  (Schon\»ein.) 

Similar  effects  are  likewise  produced  by  various  metals:   Iron  sus- 
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pended  iti  the  solation  soon  becomes  covered  on  the  rough  part«  of  ita 
surface  with  blue  cyanide  of  iron,  which  grows  up  in  capillary  or  feathery 
forms  to  the  yery  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  there  acquires  a  dark  blue 
colour.     On  boiling  the  solution  of  the  red  prnssiate  with  iron,  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  which  is  first  bluish-green,  then  green,  then  pale  green, 
then  grey,  and  finally  whitish-grey,  and  acquires  a  dark  blue  colour  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     The  solution  is  thereby  nearly  decolorized,  becomes 
somewhat  alkaline,  and  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Hiinefeld, 
J,  pr,  Chem.  7,  23.)     Iron  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  light  blue 
substance,  changing  to  dark  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  imparts  to  the 
solution  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.    The 
formation  of  the  blue  deposit  requires  the  presence  of  air;  for  iron  wire 
introduced  into  the  boiling  solution  remains  bright,  if  the  liquid  be  left  to 
cool  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  but  if  the  air  be  not  completely  ex- 
cluded, blue  spots  form  upon  the  iron  in  the  course  of  two  days,  and 
gradually  increase  to  long,  thin,  spiral  threads  of  a  dirty  blue  colour, 
which  gradually  grow  up  to  the  stopper.     At  length  the  solution  becomes 
decolorized,  and  precipitates    ferric  salts  dark  blue,  and   ferrous   salts 
white.    (Schonbein.) — Zinc  acts    nearly  as    rapidly  as   iron,   becoming 
covered  with  yellowish  white  spots  and  depositing  a  dirty- white  powder. 
The  solution  at  first  yields  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts;  but  after 
the  action  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  decolo- 
rized, no  longer  precipitates  ferric  salts  blue,  and  contains  abundance  of 
ammonia.     In  a  solution  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  zinc  remains  bright  for 
weeks,  while  the  solution  retaiiis  its  colour,   and  imparts  but  a  slight 
blueness  to  ferric  salts.  (Schbnbein.) — Arsenic,  antimony,  hitmuth,tin^  and 
hctd^  quickly  impart  to  the  solution  the  property  of  turning  ferric  salts 
blue;  cadmium,  copper,  mercury,  and  silver,  produce  the  same  effect  but 
very  slowly.     But  even  on  gold,  platinum  and  palladium,  a  mixture  of 
the  red  prnssiate  solution  with  ferric  nitrate  deposits  prussian  blue  in  a 
few  hours.   (Schonbein.)    [But  this  mUtare  deposits  prnssian  blue  even  when  left 
by  itself  for  some  time  in  a  gloss.  (6m.)]      Finely  divided   stannous   or   cur 
prous  oxide  added  to  a  solution  of  the  red  prnssiate,  quickly  produces  a 
small  quantity  of  the  yellow  salt.  (Schonbein.) 

Iodide  of  potassium,  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  solution  with  a  ferric 
Bait,  likewise  causes  a  precipitation  of  prussian  blue.  (Smee.)  [The  action 
is  probably  attended  with  elimination  of  iodine.] 

Certain  organic  substances  likewise  impart  to  the  solution  of  the  red 
prnssiate  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts: 
Uric  acid,  creosote,  cinchonine  tata  morphine  (but  not  quinine  or  strych- 
nine), produce  this  change  in  a  minute. — jEther  or  alcohol  exerts  no  action 
on  the  pure  solution,  even  after  long  standing;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with 
ferric  nitrate  (which  by  itself  is  not  reduced  by  alcohol  or  ether),  a 
copious  precipitate  of  prnssian  blue  is  quickly  formed.  Boiling  for  a 
short  time  with  sugar  imparts  but  little  blueing  power  to  the  pure 
solution ;  but  from  the  solution  mixed  with  a  ferric  salt,  sugar  throws 
down  prussinn  blue  in  a  few  hours,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
(Schonbein.)  Formic  acid  mixed  with  the  pure  solution  of  the  red 
prnssiate,  and  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  or  evaporated  with  it,  causes  a 
slight  precipitation  of  prussian  blue,  and  imparts  to  the  solution  the 
power  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  nitrate.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid.  But  oxalic  acid  exhibits 
no  action  even  on  boiling;  on  the  contrary,  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  in 
considerable  quantity  to  a  mixture  of  the  red  prussiate  and  ferric  nitrate 
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entirely  prerents  the  preeiratation  of  pniseian  Uue  hj  liypcftiitrie  aei^j 
nitric  oxide,  sulphuretted  fardrogen^  phosphiiretted  hjdrogen^  nrse  add^ 
or  sugar,  and  diminishes  the  precipitate  which  would  be  formed  by 
seleniuretted  Irydrogen.  (Schonbeini.)  If,  however,  the  solution  of  the 
red  salt  be  mixed  with  potash,  the  oxalie  acid  is  decomposed  by  it) 
with  formation  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  ferroeyanide  of  potassium. 
(Bondanlt.)  Y  A  piece  of  cotton  coloured  with  indigo,  and  saturated 
with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  is  bleached  on  immersion  in  eaostie  potash-* 
ley.  (Mercer,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  31,  126.)  % 

16.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  solution  does  not  precipitate  the 
salts  of  the  other  alkalis,  but  forms  precipitates  with  most  tcUU  of  tJu 
heavy  metaU,  The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  these  precipitatioaa  is 
in  most  cases^expressed  by  an  equation  like  the  following ; 

r3KCy,Fe»Cy»  +  3(CaO,SO»)  =  3CaCy,Pe»Cy»  +  3(K0^0^. 

But  in  this  case  also,  the  new  compound  frequently  carries  down  with  it  a 
quantity  of  undecomposed  ferricyanide  of  potassium^  which  it  is  difficnli 
or  impossible  to  remove  by  washing.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  gene* 
rally  resolved  by  digestion  with  aqueous  potash  into  reproduced  £err*' 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  separated  metallic  oxide* 

ComJnnatiotu.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  diss<^ye8  in  3*8  pts,  of  cold 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Qm.)  In  2  pts.  of  cold  and  less  than 
1  pt.  of  hot  water,  (Girardiu.)  The  saturated  solution  has  a  brownie 
yellow,  the  dilute  solution  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  does  oot  disaj^pear 
till  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  has  been  added.  Alcohol  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
(Girardin.) 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  combine  with  oil  of  vitviol 
(p.  471). 

It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol^  and  very  sparingly  soluble  jb 
hydrated  alcohol.  (Gm.) 


Ferrocyanide  of  Iron  and  Potadsinni. 

C«N«Fe«K  =r  C*N»FeK*,C«N»Fe« = KFe»Cy» = K»FeCy*,3FeCy. 

Ferrocyaneisenkalimn  (WiUiamsoD),  Prunemtrtepat  (6m.).-^The  formation 
of  this  salt  by  heating  ferrocyanide  of  potassimn  with  dilute  sulphurie 
acid,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Everitt  (Phil.  Mag,  •/.  6,  97). 

1.  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (pp.  390 — 392),  this  compound 
remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  must  be 
washed  out  of  contact  of  air,  with  water  previously  deprived  of  air  by 
boiling  (Everitt): 

2K»FeCy»  +  6S0»  +  3H0  =  3(KO,2SO»)  +  3HCy  +  KFe»Cy». 

The  compound  obtained  from  368*8  pts.  (2  At)  of  anhydrous  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  sulphuric  acid,  contains  38  pts.  (nearly  1  At.)  ef 
potassium.  (Williamson.) 

The  compound  is  not  yellow  but  white,  at  least  if  only  3  At  sulphurie 
acid  are  used,  so  that  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  prodneed*     Chlorima 
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water  and  hot  niirie  acid,  which  withdraw  potassium  bui  no  iron  from  it^ 
convert  it  into  the  blue  compound  described  on  page  477: 

K«FeCy«,3FeCy  -  K  «  KFf?Cf,Tf?Cf. 

The  compound  also  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ferroovanide 
of  potassium  being  likewise  separated^  Bj  eaustio  potash,  it  is  con- 
yerted  into  lertocjanide  of  potassium,  and  a  xesidae  of  ferrous  oxido* 
(Williamson): 

K>FeCy>,aFeCy  +  2KO  *  2K?PoCy«  H^  2F«0. 
6  C *.....«»... *.      36*0        A..,^r        20*78 

2  Fe « 56-0         .»«,...        52-34 

K  39-2        22-63 

— — ^ — .^ — ._ .      — 

G«N*Fe»K 173-2        100-Ofl^ 

Gay-Lu8sac  (Ann,  Chim,  Phyt,  46,  76)  thooffht  that  he  had  found  ia 
this  white  substance  the  compound  K^Fe^Cj';  out  he  subsequently  dis- 
covered {Ann.  Ohm.  Fhys,  51,  870)  that  the  water  which  he  had  used  to 
wash  it  coatained  carbonate  of  lime. 

If  100  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  distilled  with  12  part« 
<tf  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  parts  of  water  till  16  parts  of  liquid  have  passed 
oVer,  and  the  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  the  last  wash-* 
i^ater  exhibits  on  opalescent  appearance,  and  imparts  a  violet  colour  to 
ferric  salts  if  h  still  produces  a  slight  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium,  bul^ 
oolonrs  them  dark  blue  in  the  contrary  case.  If  the  residue,  which 
during  this  washing  has  assumed  a  light  blue  colour,  be  gently  ignited  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  then  digested  in  water,  the  water  takes  up 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  Laving  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  a  black  mixture  which, 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  hydrogen  gas,  with  a 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  after  strong  ignition  in  the  air,  the 
water  extracts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  having  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, together  with  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  iron  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron.  Hence  the  light  blue 
x^idue  is  a  compound  of  cyanide  of  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  light  blue  residue  be  digested  with  aqua- 
legia  till  it  becomes  dark  blue,  the  resulting  yellow  liquid  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  but  no  sulphuric  acid.  It  it  be  then 
thoroughly  washed,  the  greenish  yellow  wash-water  contains  ferri- 
oyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  washed  prussian  blue,  when  ignited^ 
yields  neither  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash,  metallic 
iron,  nor  sulphide  of  iron.  (Wackenroder,  JT.  £r.  Arch.  22,  47.) 

2.  To  this  head  properly  belongs  also  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  a  ferrous  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  this  precipitate, 
as  shown  by  Proust,  Robiquet,  and  berzelius,  is  not  pure  protocyauide  of 
ixoUy  but  likewise  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium: 

2KSFeCy*  +  2F«C1  «  2KC1  +  rFeCj'.SFsCy. 

To  obtain  this  precipitate  perfectly  white,  and  not  coloured  by  prussian 
blue,  the  ferrous  salt  must  be  perfectly  free  from  admixture  of  ferric  salt; 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  be  thoroughly 
freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  the  air  must  be  excluded  as  completely  as 
possible  during  the  mixing.     The  solution  of  ferrous  sulphite  and  hypo- 
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sulphito  obtained  bj  immersing  iron  in  uaueons  sulphurous  acid  con- 
tained in  a  close  vessel  (V.,  235),  forms  with  ferrocjanide  of  potassium, 
a  perfectly  white  precipitate.  (R.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag,  Ann,  1,  72.)  The 
same  end  may  be  attained  by  adding  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  ferrous  salt. 

The  precipitate  retains  potassium,  even  after  long-continued  washing 
with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
unless  it  has  turned  blue  by  contact  with  air.  (Robiquet.)  Ferrous  sul- 
phate and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  precipitate  one  another  completely, 
when  12  parts  of  the  latter  are  mixed  in  solution  either  with  9,  10,  or  11 
parts  of  the  former;  for  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  exhibits  no 
turbidity,  either  with  ferric  salts  or  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  But 
the  precipitate  obtained  with  9  pts.  of  green  vitriol,  gives  up  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  washed;  that  obtained  with  1 1 
parts  of  green  vitriol,  yields  green  vitriol;  but  that  obtained  with  10 
parts  of  green  vitriol,  does  not  yield  either  salt.  (Robiquet.) 

The  white  precipitate  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  other 
oxidizing  agents  into  prussian  blue.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a 
blue  colour  continually  increasing  in  depth,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
gives  up  to  the  wash- water  a  continually  greater  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  producing  an  otherwise  neutral  solution.  The 
abstraction  of  the  potassium  is  not  complete  till  the  precipitate  is  entirely 
converted  into  prussian  blue  by  washing  it  with  water  containing  air; 
and  as  the  washing  is  generally  discontinued  before  this  complete  conver- 
sion is  attained,  it  follows  that  commercial  prussian  blue  generally  contains 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  the  white  precipitate,  the  latter,  when 
washed  with  water  containing  air,  begins  to  dissolve  in  it;  if  it  be  then 
washed  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  not  coloured 
by  it,  till  the  wash-water  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  then 
again  with  pure  water,  the  wash-water  again  exhibits  a  blue  colour. 
(Robiquet,  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys,  44,  279;  compare  also  Berzelius  and  Robi- 
quet, p.  440.) 

The  theory  of  this  prussian  blue  formation  by  the  action  of  the  air  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  simplest  assumption  would  be 
that  part  of  the  iron  is  separated  by  the  air  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide, 
80  that  after  washing  with  water,  there  remains  a  mixture  of  prussian 
blue  and  ferric  oxide: 

6KFe«Cy»  +  30  =  3K»FeCy«  +  Fc^Cj*  +  Fe«0». 

A   less  probable  supposition  is  that  red  prussiate,  yellow  prussiate,  and 
caustic  potash  are  produced,  and  taken  up  by  the  water: 

24KFe«Cy«  +  130  =  K»Fe«Cy«  +  AK^YeCf  +  SFc^Cy*  +  13KO. 

In  that  case,  however,  the  wash-water  should  be  alkaline  from  the  pre- 
sence of  potash,  a  fact  which  is  denied  by  Robiquet. 

The  white  precipitate  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery  turns 
blue  at  the  positive  pole.  (Schbnbein.) — It  turns  blue  in  contact  with 
chlorine-water  or  with  nitric  acid.  It  turns  blue  in  contact  with  chromic 
acid,  or  with  bichromate  of  potajsh  (but  not  with  roonochromate);  also 
in  contact  with  peroxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  but  only  in  presence 
of  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  likewise  turns  blue  immediately 
when  a  ferric  salt  is  poured  upon  it,  that  salt  being  thereby  converted 
into  ferrous  salt  (Schonbein): 

3KFe«Cy»  +  2Fe'X:r  =  3KC1  +  3FcCl  -f  Fe'Cy'. 
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An  aqneoas  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  likewise  converts  it  into 
Prussian  blue,  with  formation  of  yellow  prussiate.  (Schbnbein,  «/.  pr, 
Chem,  30,  150.)     In  this  case,  prussian  blue  A  is  probably  formed: 

3KFe2Cy»  +  K»Fe«Cy«  «  3K*FeCy»  +  Fe*Cy«. 


Ferricyanide  of  Iron  and  Potassium.  c«N»Fe»K,c«N'Fe«=KFe*C/. 

Williamson.     {Ann.  Fharm.  57,  228.) 
PrtutUmeri-Pnutemeriepat,  (Gm.) 

The  white  compound  KFe*Cj*,  just  considered  (pp.  474 — 476),  is  con- 
yerted  into  this  blue  substance  when  treated  with  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  1  pt.  of  the  white  compound  is  digested  in  a  basin  with 
1  pt.  nitric  acid  and  20  pts.  water,  the  liquid  being  constantly  stirred. 
As  the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling-point,  the  compound  begins 
to  turn  blue  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved;  as  soon  as  this  evolution  of  gas 
becomes  rapid,  the  basin  must  be  removed  from  the  fire;  the  gas  however 
continues  to  escape  till  the  solid  compound  has  assumed  a  deep  blue 
colour.  If  the  colour  be  not  deep  enough,  the  compound  must  be  again 
heated  with  fresh  nitric  acid,  till  a  sample  decomposed  by  caustic  potash 
no  longer  leares  ferroso-ferric  but  pure  ferric  oxide.  The  product  is  then 
to  be  washed  till  the  wash- water  no  longer  leaves  a  residue  of  nitre  on 
evaporation. — If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  too  strong,  the 
resulting  blue  compound  when  treated  with  potash  yields  the  red  instead 
of  the  yellow  prussiate,  and  is  then  useless. 

When  dry,  it  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  violet  colour,  with  scarcely  any 
coppery  lustre.  The  recently  precipitated  compound,  suspended  in  water, 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light. 


24  C   

Dried  at  100% 
144-0 

....     20-71 
....     24-16 
....     11-27 
....     32-21 
....     11-65 

Williiimson. 
21-11 

12  N  

168-0 

2  K  

78-4 

10-75 

8  Fe 

224*0 

32-45 

9  HO   ... 

81-0 

11-41 

2KFc*Cy«,9HO 695-4     ....  10000 

May  also  be  regarded  as  KFe^Cy'^Fe'Cy',  that  is  to  say,  as  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  in  which  2K  are  replaced  by  2Fe  (Williamson), 
or  as  Prussian  blue  A  in  which  iFe  is  replaced  by  IK. 

By  further  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  this  blue  compound  is  converted 
into  a  dark  green  substance,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Pelonze's 
■(•cyanide  of  iron.  It  is  decompusea  by  aqueous  potash,  yielding  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  25*5  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  [The  calcaUted 
qaantity  is  23  per  cent.] 

KFe*Cf  +  3K0  «  2K»FeCy»  +  Fe«0». 

An  excess  of  the  blue  compound  heated  with  aqueous  solution  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  converts  the  latter  into  the  red  prussiate.  If  the  yellow 
prussiate  is  in  excess,  and  the  heating  is  continued  for  some  time,  the 
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liloe  eomponnd  is  conyerted  into  a  pale  blae  powder  oootaiBiftg  1^  timw 
a«  much  potauium  as  the  original  snbstanoe  (Williamsoo): 

K«Fe«CyW  +  2K»FcCy»  «  K«Fe»Cy«  +  B?FeTy» 

This  Wae^P^<ier  K'Fe'Cy"  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  KFeKUjf* 
»^  .  ^  ^  ^^^  ferricya 

*Cy«+6FeC7. 


Autn  wauc  |/t/wuci  XV  rc  vy     may  uts  rt;g»rut9u  ws  a  cumpouuu  i 

with  2KFe*Cy',  or  of  1  At.  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  6  At.  protb- 
cyanide  of  iron=K»Fe*Cy«+6FeCy. 


Perrocyanide  of  Sodium.    Na"FeCy»=(?N*FeNa», 

F^rroprtutiate  of  Soda,   Hydrocyanate  of  Ferrout  O^nde  and  Soda;  Ei^faek- 
Cyaneitennatrium,  BuenbUnuaurtM  Natron,  blauMourti  EUenoxydtU  Natron, 

Generally  obtained  by  adding  prussian  blue  to  caustic  soda-solution  as 
long  as  the  blue  colour  is  thereby  changed  to  brown, — then  filtering  and 
crystallizing. — The  anhydrous  compound  has  not  been  studied.  The 
crystals  are  pale  yellow,  transparent,  rhombic  and  hexagonal  prisms, 
sometimes  with  dihedral,  sometimes  with  four-sided  summits,*— or  needles. 
(John.)  Shining,  very  brittle.  Belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 
{Fig.  115°);  «'  :  ti=99^  40';  u  :  ^=139*  SC;  u  :  mrrlSO**  10';  *  :  <= 
136-  4r;/  :  <=128»  37';  o  :  a  hachffards^  lOi""  8';  o  :  t=127°  40'; 
a  :  m=127''  56';  no  cleavage-planes.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  36,  413.)  Sp.  gr. 
1-458.  Taste  slightly  saline  and  bitter. — In  warm  dry  air,  the  salt 
'effloresces  to  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  4  J  pts.  of  cold  water  (in  1  pt. 
according  to  Ittner),  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (John,  -flT.  ffeM.  3,  ITl.) 

Cry»taUized,                    Berxeliiii*  Or;                                      Ittner. 

6  € ^ 360  .,^  13-82  2  N»0^..  ©2-4  .^.  23-M  ..^  23 

3N  , ^ ^    420^,.  1613  FeO....  36*0  ....  13-82)      ^« 

Fc 280....  10-75  3HCy....  810..,  3111  J" '^^ 

2Na 46-4....  17-82 

12  HO    1080  ....  41-48  ....  39  3  HO  ....  81-0  ....  31-11 


••^^m 


Nt«FeCy«,12HO   2604  ....  100-00  260-4  ....  100-00 


Ferricyanide  of  Sodium.   3NaCy,Pe«Cy»=:C«N«Na»,(?N»Fe*. 

Prepared  by  passing  cblorine  gas  through  tbe  aqueous  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  sodium,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts — evaporating — iSltering,  to  separate  prussian  blue  and  a 
yellow  powder — again  evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallisefi,  and 
pnrifymg  the  crystals  by  reerystallization.  (Kramer,  J.  Fharm.  ]  5,  98.)— 
Or  tbe  liquid,  after  being  treated  with  cblorine,  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  accelerates  the  purification; 
the  alcoholic  filtrate,  which  is  yellowish  green  by  reflected,  but  red  by 
transmitted  light,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  the  crystids  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  again  left  to  evaporate. 
(Bette,  Ann,  Fharm,  23,  117.) 

Ruby-coloured,  right  four-sided  prisms,  with  truncated  lateral  edgea^ 
and  yielding  an  orange-yellow  powder.  (Bette.)  Green,  transparent,  four- 
sided  prisms,  efflorescent,  and  melting  at  50°.  (Kramer^)  [Did  KnnuBr's 
salt  contain  more  water  of  crystallization  ?] 
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The  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  acquire  a  green  colour,  fuse 
with  strong  deerepitation,  but  are  not  completelj  decomposed  even  by 
long-continued  ignition.  When  digested  for  some  time  with  aqua-regia, 
they  form  a  brown  solution.  This  salt,  when  its  powder  is  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  behaves  like  the  corresponding  potassium-salt  (p.  47), 
exhaling  a  peculiar  odour,  becoming  pale  yellow,  and  then  bluish  white 
and  viscid,  and  finally  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  leaving  a 
residue  of  sulphate  of  ferric  oxide  and  soda.  (Bette.) — The  salt  deliquesces 
ia  the  air  (Bette);  dissolves  in  5'B  pts.  of  cold  and  V25  pts.  of  boiling 
water^  The  yellow  solution  exhibits  a  greenish  tinge,  stronger  in  pro- 
portion .to  the  degree  of  concentration.  (Kramer.)  The  salt  is  verv 
sparii^ly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Kramer),  but  alcohol  does  not  precipitate  it 
VOiA  the  aqueous  solution.  (Bette.) 

Cry9tal$  dried  at  100".  Bette. 

3Na 69-6     ....     23-23         22-73 

2  Fc v.. 660     ..„     18-69         .. l«-28 

6Cy 156-0     ....  5207 

^  HO    180     ....  6-01 

3NiiC7,FeH)y''l-2Aq.      299*6    ...  MOOO 

The  water  mjore  probably  amounts  to  d  At* 


f  Fanicyanide  of  FotassiQjn  and  Sodium. 

K>NrfPe*C/»  =^  3KCy,3NaCy,2Pe»Cy»  =  C«N»K*,C»N>Na»,C»N«Fe*  = 

3KCy,Fe*Cy*  +3NaCy,FeK:!y*. 

When  a  mixture  of  the  ferrieyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  dis« 
solved  in  water,  and  the  solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
£he  double  fezxicyanide  is  deposited  in  fine,  garnet-coloured,  cubic  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  anhydrous;  when  gently  heated  in  a  tube,  they 
decrepitate  and  crumble  to  powder,  but  do  not  give  off  any  water. — On 
one  occasion,  the  mixed  solution  deposited  large,  black-brown,  hydrated 
crystals  having  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  with  angles  neariy  =  1 20°^ 
and  rounded  at  the  base;  but  on  redissolving  them,  the  solution  yielded 
crystak  of  the  cubic  salt  The  hydrated  crystals  do  not  give  off  their 
water  at  100°^  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  the  water  escapes^ 
and  the  crystals  decrepitate  and  crumble  to  powder.  ^I^aurent,  CompU 
mensuels,  1849,  324;  abstr.  Jahrefher,  1849,  291.) 

AitkifdroMa,  Laonent  Hfdrated.  Lansent. 

24  C— ..,.. ^ 144  ,-.    23'6                            24  C   ....  144  ....  20-1 

12  N    , 168  ....    27-^                            12  N  ....  168  ....  23-4  .... 

4  Fe   ^ 112  «.,    18-3  ....  18*7                4  Fc  ....  112  ....  155  ....  16-5 

3  K „....  117  ....    11-3  ....  110               3  K  ....  117  ....  97  ....  100 

3  Na  ^ 69  ....    19-2  ....  205                3  Na  ...  69  ....  16-3  ....  16-4 

12  HO  188  ....  150  ....  14-5 

3KCy,3NaCy,2Fe»Cy«  610  ....  1000  +6Aq.     798 

According  to  Laurent's  equiTajents,  the  formnla  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  C*N%,KiNai, 
and  that  of  the  hydrated  salt,  CN^fe,  K^Na*  +  Aq.  [fe  -  iVm'ctijn  *«  | .  28].  IT 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Barium.    Ba*FeC3^'=C«N'FeBa 

1.  Prussian  blue  is  added  to  boiling  baryta- water,  as  long  as  its  blue 
colour  is  thereby  changed  to  brown,— after  wnich  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  a 
boiling  heat,  and  left  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  (W.  Henry,  Svhto.  J.  3, 672.) 
The  salt  being  very  sparingly  soluble,  the  residue  must  be  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water.  The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 
(Berzelius.)— 2.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  211'4  pts.  (1  At.)  of  crystal- 
lized ferrocjunide  of  potassium  and  considerably  more  than  244  pts. 
(2]At.)  of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  are  mixed  at  a  boiling  heat^ 
and  the  crystalline  powder  which  separates  on  cooliug,  again  boiled  with 
aqueous  chloride  of  barium.  If  the  chloride  of  barium  be  not  used  in 
excess,  the  product  is  a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  barium  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium.  (Duflos,  ScJiw.  Q5y  233.)  —  3.  Ferroprnssic  acid  is 
saturated  with  baryta-water  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  whole  boiled 
with  water,  and  filtered.  (Berzelius  Lehrh.) 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  small,  yellow,  transparent,  rbomboidal 
parallelepipeds  (W.  Henry);  oblique  rectangular  prisms.  (Bunsen,  Fogg, 
36,  416.)  Fig,  92;  the  m-face  large;  the  t-face  small;  i  :  f»=142''  49', 
m  :  ^=90^.  (Bunsen.)  They  are  not  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  at  40^  they  give  off  their  water  and  become  white  and  opaque. 
Of  the  6  At.  water  which  these  crystals  contain,  only  5^  At.,  or  16*56  per 
cenL  (16*59  p.  c.  according  to  Porrett),  are  given  off  at  a  beat  which  they 
can  bear  without  further  decomposition,  the  remaining  \  At.  water  being 
obstinately  retained.  (Berzelius.)  The  residue  decomposes  at  a  red  heat 
(without  fusing,  according  to  Duflos),  more  readily  than  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  into  nitrogen  u^as,  cyanide  of  barium,  and  carbide  of  iron. 
When  the  ignition  takes  place  in  contact  with  air,  the  residue  consists  of 
ferric  oxide  and  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Berzelius.)  7  i>arts  of  the  salt 
boiled  for  an  hour  with  10  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  with  water,  yield 
a  filtrate  containing  baryta,  cyanide  of  mercury  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mercuric  oxide,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  ferric  oxide,  mercurous  oxide 
and  mercury.  With  mercuric  sulphate,  the  barium  compound  behaves 
like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  465).  (Duflos,  Schw,  65,  114.) — The 
crystals  dissolve  in  584  parts  of  cold  water,  according  to  Duflos;  in  1800, 
according  to  Porrett;  in  1920,  according  to  Thomson;  and  in  100  parts 
of  boiling  water,  according  to  Thomson ;  in  116,  according  to  Duflos. 
Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  baryta,  leaving 
ferroprussic  acid  in  solution.  (Porrett.)  With  oil  of  vitriol,  the  crystals 
form — less  easily,  however,  than  ferrocyanide  of  potassium — a  solution 
which,  when  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  yields  crjrstals  decom- 
posible  by  water,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  being  sulphate  of 
Daryta,  ferroprussic  acid,  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius.) — On  passing 
chlorine  through  the  aqueous  solution,    it  becomes   turbid,  acquires  a 

Sreenish  yellow  colour,  deposits  a  green  powder,  then  becomes  brown  and 
ark  red,  and  is  decomposed  on  evaporation,  depositing  a  bluish  white 
powder,  but  yielding  no  crystals.  (Kramer.) 

CryttalKzed.  Berzelius. 

2B« 137-2  ....  46-16        45*89 

Fc 280  ....      9-43        9*28 

3  Cy 780  ....  26-24 

6  HO    54  0  ....  1817 

BaSPeCy^Aq  297-2    ....  100*00 
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Green  Ferroeyanide  of  Barium, — ^When  the  yellow  salt  is  prepared 
by  digesting  prussian  bloe  with  baryta-water,  and  then  filtering  and 
crystailizing,  the  isomeric  green  modification  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquid.  This  solntion  gives  no  precipitate  with  alcohol;  with  ferric  salts 
It  yields  pmssian  blae.  When  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air, 
it  aeposits  small  crystals  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  at  the  same  time  losing 
its  green  colour;  the  colour  may,  however,  be  restored  by  pouring 
alcohol  on  the  dried  residue,  and  exposing  it  for  a  while  to  the  sun. 
(Berzeliui  Lehrb.) 


Ferroeyanide  of  Barium  and  Fotasdum,    KBaFeCy*=K*FeCy»,Ba»PeCy*. 

Obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  baryta-salt,  not  too  dilute, 
with  ferroeyanide  of  potassium.  (Mosander,  Fogg.  25,  3.90.)  The  ferro- 
eyanide of  potassium  must  be  in  excess.  (Duflos,  Schw.  65,  233.)  On 
mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  with  a 
solution  of  2  pts.  crystallized  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  also  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  the  compound  crystallizes  out  en  cooling.  (Bunsen,  Fogg,  36, 
416.) 

Light  yellow  crystals.  (Duflos.)  Slightly  obtuse,  truncated  rhom- 
bohedrons.  Fig.  153;  p  :  r  =  118°  53';  r  :  r»  =  81°  29';  r  or  ;^  :  r»  = 
98°  33';  cleavage  parallel  to  r.  (Bunsen.)  The  crystals  give  off  6  per 
cent,  of  water  when  heated  in  the  air,  fusing  at  a  red  heat,  and  leaving 
ferric  oxide  mixed  with  potash.  (DuOos.)  They  dissolve  in  38  pts.  of 
cold,  and  9 '5  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Duflos);  in  36*38  pts.  of  water  at  14°, 
and  in  11*85  of  boiling  water.  (Mosander.) 

Crytallized.  Doflos. 

K  39-»  ....  16-28        17M 

Ba 68-6  ....  28-4»        30*60 

Fe 28*0  ....  11*63        11*90 

3  Cy 780  ....  32*39 

3  HO 27*0  ....  11*21 

KBaFeCy»,3Aq 240*8     ....  10000 

Mosander  gives  the  same  formula  for  the  crystals. 

Ferricyanide  of  Barium  and  Fotamum,    KBa*Cy',Fe*Cy*. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt,  till  it  retains  the  odour  of  chlorine  after  agitation;  the  exeess  of 
chlorine  is  expelled  by  heat;  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  added;  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  pmssian  blue,  and  left  to  evaporate;  the  larger  crystals 
of  the  double  ferricyanide  separated  from  the  needles  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  which  attach  themselves  to  them;  and  lastly,  purified  by 
recrystallization.  Short  six-sided  prisms  composed  of  lamellie  radiating 
from  a  centre.  Reddish  black,  but  exhibit  a  dark-red  colour  by  ,trans- 
mitted  light  when  in  thin  laminie ;  yield  a  brownish  yellow  powder; 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  powder  when  heated  bakes  together  without 
fusing;  gives  ofi*  hydroc3ranic  acid  and  water;  dissolves  readily  in  water; 
and  IS  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 
(Bette,  Ann.  Fkarm.  23, 138.) 

yoL.  yiL  2  I 
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Ctjttallixed.  *    Bette. 

K   39-2  ....       8-86        8-97 

2  Ba 137*2  ....     31-01         30-54 

2  Fc  56-0  ....     12-66         12-48 

6  Cy 1560  ....  35-26 

6  HO     540  ....  12-21 

KBaH:y»,Fe»Cy«  +  6Aq.       442-4  ....  10000 


Ferrocyanide  of  Strontium.    Sr'FeCy'  =  C*N»PeSr*. 

A  solntion  of  feiropmssic  acid  in  alcohol  and  water  prepared  accord- 
ing to  2  (p.  429),  is  digested  with* carbonate  of  strontia  till  the  alcohol  is 
eyaporated.  The  filtrate  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation,  whereupon 
a  considerable  quantity  of  green  matter,  probably  pnissian  green,  is  de- 
posited, and  imparts  a  greenish  colour  to  the  crystals;  hence  they  must 
be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water,  filtration,  and  crystallization, 
till  they  exhibit  a  pure  yellow  colour.  (Bette,  Ann,  Pharvi.  22,  148.)  — 
W.  Henry  {Scher,  J,  3,  674),  by  digesting  prussian  blue  with  strontia- 
water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  obtained  no  crystals,  but  a  white 
mass,  which  was  not  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Bette,  by 
digesting  prussian  blue  with  carbonate  of  strontia  and  water,  and  then 
filtering  and  evaporating,  obtained  a  red  substance,  probably  red  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  prussian  blue. 

Pale  yellow  rhombic  prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  deeply 
truncated.  (Bette.)  The  crystals  effloresce  readily,  turning  white,  and 
giving  off  21  per  c«nt.  (7^  At.)  water.  When  heated  in  the  water-bath, 
they  give  off  38*6  per  cent.  (14  At.)  The  last  atom  of  water  appears  to 
be  retained  till  the  temperature  rises  to  the  point  at  which  the  compound 
is  decomposed.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2  pts.  of  cold,  and  less  than 
1  pt.  of  boiling  water,  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  all  the  strontia  in 
the  form  of  carbonate.  (Bette,  Ann.  Pharm.  2*2,  140.) 

Cryttallized. 

2  Sr 88     .... 

Fe 28     .... 

3  Cy 78     .... 

15  HO  135     .... 


26-75 

26-34 

8-51 

8-36 

23-71 

4103 

Sr2FeCy»+15Aq 329     ....  100-00 


Ferrocyanide  of  GaXdum.  Ca'FeCy*. 

Formed  by  boiling  pure  prussian  blue  with  milk  of  lime  not  in  excess, 
exposing  the  filtrate  to  the  air  till  the  free  lime  is  precipitated  in  tho 
form  of  carbonate,  and  evaporating.  (Ittner.)  The  syrupy  solution 
deposits  crystals  after  a  few  days.  (Berzelius,  Sckw.  80,  12.) 

Large  pale  yellow  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  at  the  obtuse  summits. 
(Berzelius.)  Flattened  rhombic  prisms  with  a  few  acumination-faces; 
v'  :  u=  133^  nearly.  ^Bunsen,  Pogg.  36,  416.)  They  have  an  un- 
pleasant bitter  taste.  At  40%  they  give  off  30*61  per  cent.  (11|^  At.) 
water,  without  falling  to  pieces,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  they  giro 
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off  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  and  hjdrocyanate 
of  ammonia;  at  a  heat  near  redness  the  residue  exhibits  a  fiskint  glow. 
The  salt  when  burnt  in  the  air  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  (Eug. 
Marchand);  according  to  Ittner,  who  however  did  not  obtain  it  in  the 
crystallized  state,  it  deliquesces  eren  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  alcohol. 

CrffstaUized,  Berzelius. 

2  Ca 40  ....  1575  -         15*95 

Fe 28  ....  1102  10-68 

3  Cy 78  ....  30-71 

12  HO   108     ....     42-52 

—  ■  I       - 

Ca>PeCy'-fl2Aq  254     ....  100*00 

The  following  basic  compounds,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  exa- 
mined, also  belong  to  this  head : 

1.  When  Prussian  blue  is  digested  with  lime,  even  in  excess,  a  residue 
is  left,  consisting,  not  of  pure  ferric  oxide,  but  of  a  light,  ochre-yellow  sub- 
stance. (Berzelius.) 

2.  When  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  excess  of  lime,  the  filtrate 
deposits  a  dark  carmine-coloured  mass  in  amorphous  laminsD.  Boiling 
potash-ley  acting  upon  this  substance  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  first  white  and  after- 
wards blue,  and  after  washing  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  The  red  mass  boiled  with  strong  nitric 
acid  or  aqua-regia  yields  a  clear  brown  solution,  which  exhibits  with 
potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  purple  colour  mentioned  on  page 
461;  it  is  moreover  free  from  copper.  (Gm.) 

8.  When  the  salt  KCaFeCy*  is  heated  in  the  air,  and  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  acquires  a  bright  crimson  colour  on  exposure  to  the 
sun  (even  if  it  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  potash  added  to  it^,  but  becomes 
colourless  again  in  the  shade.  The  solution  must  be  alkaline,  and  must 
contain  still  undecomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  but  on  precipitating 
it  with  a  copper-salt,  the  solution  loses  the  power  of  turning  red  in  the 
sun,  but  recovers  it  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
reddening  is  also  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  50°,  but  reappears  on  exposure  to 
the  sun  iS'ter  cooling.  The  red  solution  evaporated  in  sunshine  leaves  a 
carmine-coloured  residue.  The  reddening  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
oyanate  of  potash  which  is  formed  when  the  above-mentioned  double  salt 
is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air;  for  even  after  it  has  been  heated  in  a 
covered  crucible,  the  solution  of  the  residue  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Ac?ds  added  to  the  reddened  solution  sometimes  throw  down  a 
red,  ferruginous  powder,  which  is  decolorized  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
(Campbell^  Ann,  Fharm,  28,  54.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  Calcium.  3CaCv,Fe'Cy*. — Obtained  by  carefully 
treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  with  chlorine. — Fine, 
aurora-coloured  needles,  which  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder. — When 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  they  give  off  water,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  assuming  a  green  colour  at  the  commencement,  and  leave  a 
residue  consisting  of  ferric  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime. — Deliquescent, 
not  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  very  strong  alcohoL 
(Bette,  Ann.  Pharm.  23, 116.) 

2  I  3 
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CiyiiaUixed.  Bette. 

3  Ca 60  ....  1579        1517 

2Fe 56  ....  14-74         14-95 

6Cy 156  ....  41-05 

12  HO   108  ....  28-42 

3CaCy,Fe?Cy»+12Aq 380    ....10000 

Bette  supposes  tliat  the  crystals  contain  only  10  At.  water. 

Firrocyanide  of  Calcium  and  Potamum.  KCaFeCy*=K'FeCy*, 
Ca'FeCy'. — Formed  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  lime-salt,  not  too 
dilate,  with  [an  excess  of]  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  the  precipitate 
gradually  increases.  (Mosander,  Pogg.  25,  391.)  The  calcium  is  com- 
pletely precipitated,  even  when  the  solution  of  the  lime-salt  contains  only 
"Virsir  P^*  ^^  lime,  provided  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  added  in  great 
excess.  A  very  dilute  solution  of  gypsum  does  not  indeed  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  but  if  it  oe  saturated 
hot  with  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced; precipitation  is  likewise  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  provided  the  mixture  be  saturated  while  hot  with 
sal-ammoniac,  common  salt,  or  nitre.  (Campbell.) — The  lime-solution 
must  be  quite  neutral,  because  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids.  In  hot 
solutions  the  precipitation  is  complete  in  a  moment.  (Eug.  Marchand^ 
J.  Chim.  mid.  20,  558.) 

The  yellowish- white  precipitate  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  (Marchand.)  When  dry,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
(Mosander.)  When  gently  heated  and  dissolved  in  water,  it  yields  a 
liquid  which  turns  red  in  the  sun  {vid.  svp.).  When  set  on  fire  after 
drying,  it  continues  to  glow  till  it  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide,  cyanate 
of  lime,  and  cyanate  of  potash.  (Campbell,  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  53.) — The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  long  washing,  with  formation  of  metallic  ferii- 
cyanides  and  separation  of  ferric  oxide  on  the  surface.  It  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a  dark 
brown  liquid,  which  becomes  red-brown  when  dilated,  and  yields  no  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia,  but  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (comp.  p.  461).  It  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  salt  from  it  unaltered,  and 
potash  throws  down  hydrate  of  lime.  The  salt  dissolves  in  795  pts.  of  water 
at  15^,  and  in  145  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  latter  solution  is  yellow, 
yields  no  deposit  on  cooling,  gradually  acquires  a  greenish  tint,  and  then 
forms  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (which  before  it  did  not). 
(Mosander?  Berzelius  Lehrb.) 

Dried  at  70*. 

K 39-2  .... 

Ca    20-0  ..., 

Fe    28-0  .... 

3  Cy    78-0  .... 

3  HO 27-0  .... 

KCaFcCy»  +  3Aq 1922     ....  lOO'OO 

According  to  Mosander,  the  precipitate  is  anhydrous. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesium.     Mg^FeCy*. — By  saturating  ferroprnssio 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,   small 


E.  Marchaod. 

20-39 

20-34 
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needles  are  obtained  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  and  united  in  stellate 

f roups.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  retain  their  form  when  ignited, 
ut  acquire  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  They  dissolve  in  3  pts.  of  cold  water, 
forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which  is  only  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  from  hot  solutions.  (Bette,  Ann.  Fharm.  22, 
152;  23,  115.) — By  boiling  prussian  blue  with  magnesia  and  water^  Ittner 
obtained  deliquescent  tables. 

Oytialliztd.  Bette. 

2Mg   24  ....  1008         11-38 

Fe 28  ....  11-77         11'89 

3  Cy 78  ....  32-77 

12  HO   108  ....  45-38 

Mg»FeCy»  +  12Aq 238     ....  10000 

Bette  supposes  that  the  crystals  contain  1 0  At.  water. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Magnesium. — The  solution  of  the  preceding  salt 
treated  with  chlorine,  yields  on  evaporation  a  red-brown,  non-crystalline 
mass,  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  without  fusing,  and 
afterwards  burns  like  tinder,  leaving  ferric  oxide  and  maenesia.  Gives 
off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  dilute  acids;  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  forming  a  yellowish  green  liquid,  which  becomes  yellow  when  very 
dilute,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  contains  9' 5 7  per  cent,  of 
magnesium  and  12*85  per  cent  of  iron. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium, — Known  only  in  an 
impure  state. — a.  Containing  Potassium,  Formed  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  a  magnesiarsalt  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  then  with 
ammonia,  and  then  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, the  precipitate  takes  several  hours  to  form,  but  on  boiling  it 
appears  immediately ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  powder,  which 
does  not  decompose  at  100°.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it 
gives  off  cyanogen,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  leaves  a  black  powder,  which  retains  cyanogen 
even  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  dissolves  in  178  pts.  of  boiling  water^ 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  has  a  disagreeably  saline  taste. 

6.  Containing  Calcium.  Formed  by  using  ferrocyanide  of  calcium  in 
the  precipitation  instead  of  the  potassium-salt.  The  white  precipitate  has 
a  tinge  of  peach-blossom  colour,  and  when  dry,  is  not  so  loose  and  light  as 
a,  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  34,  142.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Bunsen  do  not  admit  of  any  stoichiometrical 
calculation,  probably  because  the  precipitates  are  mixtures.  The  pre- 
cipitate b  is  most  nearly  represented  oy  the  formula :   NH^MgFeCy* 

+Aq. 

a.  b. 

NH»    9-43  NH»    10-84 

K 4-81  Ca  2-25 

Mg  9-91  Mg 8-47 

Fe    17-44  Pe  17-30 

Cy  55-27  Cy  54-03 

HO 3-14  HO 7-11 

100-00  100-00 
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Ffrrocyantde  of  Magnesium  and  Potamvm,  KMgFeCy*, — ^A  eolation 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Dot  too  dilute,  gradually  yields  this  precipi- 
tate when  mixed  with  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Mosander, 
Po^^.  25,  391.) — Even  very  dilute  solutions  of  magnesia-salts  form  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  especially  when  heated,  a  copious  yellowish 
white  precipitate  which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
soluble  in  acids.  (E.  Marchand,  J,  Ckim.  mid.  20,  558.) — White  granular 
precipitate,  which,  after  drying,  forms  a  loose  anhydrous  powder.  When 
washed  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  correspond- 
ing calcium-compound.  Dissolves  in  15 '75  parts  of  water  at  15^,  and  in 
238  pts.  of  boiling  water;  the  latter  solution  is  yellow,  deposits  nothing 
on  cooling,  and  soon  turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Mosander  I 
Berzeliu^  Lehrh.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Cerium, — Ferrocyanide  of  cerium  forms  with  cerons 
salts  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  yet  further 
examined. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Yttrium. — Formed  by  precipitating  hydrochl orate  of 
yttria  (the  acetate,  according  to  Berzelius,  yields  no  precipitate)  with 
ferroc3ranide  of  potassium;  the  white  precipitate  changes  after  a  while  to 
pearl-grey.  (Eckeberg.)  It  has  the  same  composition,  vix.,  Y'FeCy*, 
whether  the  yttria -salt  or  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  in  excess.  It 
is  not  decomposed  in  drying,  merely  acquiring  thereby  a  tinge  of  sea- 
green.  It  is  but  very  slowly  decomposed  by  ignition.  (Berlin.)  It  is 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash  into  yttria  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  does  not  dissolve  either  in  water  or  in  acetic  acid«  (Eckeberg.)  It  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Klaproth.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Glucinum. — By  digesting  ferrocyanide  of  lead  with 
aqueous  disulphate  of  glucina^  then  filtenngand  evaporating,  a  transparent 
varnish  is  obtained,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  often  exhibiting  a  bluish 
tinge,  arising  from  incipient  decomposition.  (Berzelius,  Ann,  Ghim,Fhy9^ 
15,  240.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Aluminum  f — a.  Aqueous  ferropmssic  acid  saturated 
with  hydrate  of  alumina  forms  a  sparingly  soluble — or  if  combined  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  earth,  an  easily  soluble— compound,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  decomposed  by  evaporation.  (Berzelius.) 

h.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  digested  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
forms  an  insoluble  compound,  surmounted  by  nearly  pure  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Salts  of  alumina  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  eliminate 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  form  a  green  precipitate,  changing  to  blue,  and 
consisting  of  hydrate  of  alumina  mixed  with  cyanide  of  iron.  (Ittner.) 
A  solution  of  alum  is  not  clouded  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Ber- 
zelius); only  when  heated.  (Gm.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Tho^^inum. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
neutral  thorinarsalts,  a  heavy  white  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  potash,  with  separation  of  thorina.  (Berzelius^ 
Poffff.  16,  406.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Titanium. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  salts 
of  titanic  oxide  a  thick  yellowish  brown  precipitate  (dark  green,  if  it 
contains  iron). — Carbonate  of  potash  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of 
titanio  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass.  (Uersohel,  Po^^.  25,  627.) 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Tantalum. — Aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potaosium  forms 
a  yellow  precipitAte  witb  tantalic  acid  dissolved  in  acid  oxalate  of  potash. 
(Wollaston.)  It  converts  solid  chloride  of  tantalum  into  a  brownish 
jelluw  substance,  which  becomes  dark  brown  after  washing  and  drying, 
and  is  not  altered  by  air  and  boiling  water.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  4,  14.) — 
This  compound  is  not  precipitated  on  adding  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  chloride  of  tantalum  previously  moistened  with  water,  or  to 
a  solution  of  tantalic  acid  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Molybdenum, — a.  Salts  of  Molyhdous  oxide  form 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  excess  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  likewise  in  ammonia,  forming  dark- 
brown  solutions.  The  latter  solution  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
compound  on  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  retaining  however  a  faint 
purple  colour.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  6,  379.) 

b.  Salts  of  Molybdic  oxuie  form  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a 
dark -brown  powder,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Ammonia 
dissolves  the  powder  after  washing,  but  in  a  decomposed  state,  as  molybdic 
oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium,  the  former  of  which  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  aqueous  solution  by  sal-ammoniac.  (Berzelius,  Pogg, 
6,  349.) 

c.  With  a  solution  of  Molybdic  acid  in  the  stronger  acids,  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  paler  than  that  of  a  or  6. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  dark  red-brown  solution,  and  very  easily,  without  colour,  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  in  the  form  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  and  molybdate  of 
ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Pogg-  6,  385.) 


Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Vanadium. — a.  Salts  of  Vanadic  oxide  form 
with  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  bulky,  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which 
persistently  colours  the  wash- water  yellow,  acquires  while  drying  in  the 
air,  first  a  greenish  and  then  a  green  colour,  and  does  not  dissolve  percep- 
tibly in  acids.  (Berzelius  ) 

b.  With  FeiTidcyanide  of  potassium,  salts  of  Vanadic  oxide  form  a 
green,  gelatinous  precipitate.  (Berzelius.) 

c.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  Vanadic  add  in 
the  stronger  acids,  throws  down  beautiful  green  flakes,  insoluble  in  acids. 
The  same  compound,  only  basic,  is  produced  by  exposing  a  to  the  air. 
(Berzelius,  Pogg,  22,  26  and  39.) 


Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Chromium, — a.  Cr'FeCy'l — Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  chromium. 
(Peligot.) 

6.  3FeCy,Cr*Cy*? — Sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  potassium  forms 
a  brick-red  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts;  none  with  ferric  salts.  (Bock- 
mann.) 

Salts  of  chromic  oxide  are  not  precipitated  by  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  any  proportion;  but  on  adding  sal-ammoniac  to  the  mixture 
and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  there  remains  a  dark-green  gelatinous  mass,  which,  when  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  leaves  a  dark-green,  tumefied  compound  of  sesqui- 
cyanide of  chromium  with  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  compound  dries 
up  to  a  nearly  black  mass,  which  has  a  concboidal  fraoiure  and  yields 
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a  dark-green  powder.     With  acids  it  forms  a  green  solution,  from  whicH 
ether  separates  ferroprnssic  acid.  (Benelitu  Lekrh.) 

Compound  of  this  salt  toith  Ferrocyanide  of  Potemum.— Formed  by 
adding  alcohol  to  the  aqueous  mixture  of  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  and 
sesqnichloride  of  chromium,  the  latter  somewhat  in  excess,  and  washing  the 
resulting  dark-yellow,  semi-crystalline  precipitate  with  alcohol.  The  pre- 
cipitate effloresces  during  desiccation,  and  becomes  lighter  in  colour. 
Water  extracts  from  it  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  compound  of  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron,  leaving  undissolved  a  compound  contain  in?  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  {BerzeUiis  LehH>.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Uranium,  "^a.  U'FeCy'? — Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  forms  with  aqueous  protochloride  of  uranium  a  light  brown 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily,  but  with  decomposition,  in  hot 
aqna-regia,  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  resolved  by 
potash -ley  into  uranons  oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Rammels- 
berg,  Fogg.  59,  12.) 

6.  2lP0*Cy,FeCy  ?  —  Uranic  salts  form  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium a  thick,  dark,  brown-red  precipitate  (ilocculent,  according  to  Lecann, 
if  the  acid  is  not  in  excess).  It  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  dissolves  in  the  latter.  (Wittstein.)  It 
likewise  dissolves  completely  in  carbonate  of  soda.  (Herschel,  Foyg.  25, 
627.) 

c.  3U*0'Cy,Fe'Cy'? — Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  hydro- 
chlorate  of  nranie  oxide  a  copious  brown-red  pereipitate  (Gm. ;  Smee), 
which  exhibits  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  same  pheno* 
mena  as  b.  (Wittstein.) 


Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Manganese,'-^,  Ferrocyanide  of  Maaiganese, 
Mn'FeC3r^. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forme  a  white  precipitate  with 
[excess  of]  manganous  salts.  (In  presence  of  cupric  oxide,  tbe  precipitate  has  a 
peach-blossom  colour ;  and  if  ferric  oxide  be  present,  it  is  blaisb.) — Caustic  potash 
converts  it  into  hydrated  maneanous  oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Ittner.)  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  fBerzelius);  insoluble  in 
aqueous  hjdroehlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Brett)  The  precipitate 
contains  3  per  cent,  of  potassium,  and  is,  therefore,  contaminated  with 
ferrocyanide  of  manganese  and  potassium,  c. 

h.  Ferridcyanide  of  Manganese.  3MnCy,Fe*Cy*. — Ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  precipitates  manganous  salts  in  copious,  delicate  flakes,  which 
are  greyish  brown  according  to  Gmelin,  sepia-coloured  according  to  Smee. 
The  precipitate  becomes  lighter  when  heated  with  ammonia;  carbonate 
of  ammonia  acts  but  slightly  on  it;  sal-ammoniac,  not  at  all.  (Wittstein, 
Repert.  63,  314.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  light-blue  precipitate  with 
ferrous  salts,  but  none  with  ferric  salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

e.  Ferrocyanide  of  Manganese  and  Fatassium.  ON'FeMnKL — ^Formed 
by  dropping  a  manganous  salt  into  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
The  greyish  white  precipitate  becomes  bluish  ttrej  during  washing,  and 
after  the  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  away  by  the  water,  partly  runs 
through  the  filter,  forming  a  turbid  filtrate  which  does  not  become 
dear  by  standing.  (Mosander,  Berzelius  Ldirb.) 

Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Arsenic  f — From  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in 
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bydrocUorio  acid^  ferrocyanide  of  potassiura  throws  down  a  white  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 
(Ittner.) 

Ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassiam  do  not  precipitate 
Tartar-emetie.  The  white  precipitate  which  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam 
produces  in  acid  hydrochlorate  of  antimonie  oxides  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  powder  of  Algaroth;  Ittner  snpposes  it  to  contain  a  cyanide  of  iron 
and  anUmony. 

Cyanides  ^  Iron  and  Biemuth,  —  a.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potaetium  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  yellow  at 
first,  (white  according  to  Berzelins,  yellowish  white  according  to  Witt^ 
stein,)  but  afterwards  becomes  light  green;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  (Ittner.)  It  is  precipitated 
of  a  pure  white  colour  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  at 
high  temperatures  likewise  by  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

6.  Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  copious  light-brown  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  bismuth.  (Gm.)  This  precipitate  exhibits  with 
ammonia  and  its  salts  the  same  reactions  as  a.  (Wittstein.) 


Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Zinc. — a.  Ferrocyanide  of  Zinc.  Zn'FeCy*.— 
Fomttdd  by  precipitating  a  zinc-salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  not  in 
excess.  A  boiling  solution  of  60  pts.  (1  At.)  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  83  pts.  (somewhat  more  than  2  At.)  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  (Schindler,  Mag.  Pharm.  36,  71.) 
If  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  in  excess,  part  of  the  precipitate  is 
redissolved;  the  liquid  and  the  wash-water  pass  turbid  through  the  filter; 
and  the  precipitate,  while  drying,  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
does  not  forma  rery  loose  powder,  and  when  treated  with  dilute  acids, 
immediately  gires  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Schindler.) — According  to 
Mosander,  the  precipitate  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  it  is 
gummy,  readily  passes  through  the  filter  during  washing,  and  when  dry 
contains  12  At.  water.  Hence  Berzelius  recommends  that  the  compound 
be  prepared  with  ferroprussic  acid.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Schindler*s 
ani^ysis,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
free  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

White  powder,  which,  according  to  Schindler,  scarcely  smells  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  When  heated  it  gives  off  half  its  water,  which  smells 
fJEkintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  after  very  strong  ignition  leayes  a  residue  of  carbide  of  iron, 
carbide  of  zinc,  and  oxycyanide  of  zinc.  If  the  heat  applied  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  this  complete  decomposition,  the  residue,  when  sul- 
phuric acid  IS  poured  upon  it,  yields  a  lar^e  quantity  of  prussian  blue. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  not  decomposed  till  boiled 
with  them,  whereupon  it  slowly  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  yields  a 
precipitate  of  prussian  blue  (provided  nitric  acid  has  not  been  used). 

! Schindler.)     it  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  in  ammoniacal  salts. 
Wittstein;  Brett) 

Sdiindler. 

2  Zn 64-4     ....     32C3        32-6 

Pe 280     ....     1418         13-6 

3  Cy 78-0     ....     .^9-51 

3  HO    27-0    ....     13-68 

Zn»FcCy«  +  3Aq   197'4    ....  lOO'OO 
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h.  Ferridcyanide  of  Zinc.  3ZnCy,Fe*Cj'. — Ferridcyanide  of  potaa- 
61  urn  forms  with  sulphate  of  zinc  a  brownish^  orange-yellow  precipitate  / 

(Gm.),  which  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  ammoniacal  salts. 
(Wittstein.) 

c.  Ferrocyatiide  of  Zinc  with  Amnumia. — A  dilute  zinc-salt,  super- 
saturated with  ammonia  in  a  certain  proportion^  yields  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  If 
too  little  ammonia  be  added,  the  precipitate  is  mixed  with  pure 
ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  and  too  much  ammonia  prevents  the  precipitation 
altogether.     The  precipitate  when  dry  is  white  and  very  friable,  sus-  / 

tains  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  100°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  ' 

gives  off  water  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  It  oou tains  11 '50  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  32-27  zinc,  and  13*15  iron,  and  is,  therefore,  probably 
2(Zn»FeCy')-h3NH«+2Aq.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  3^,  136;  camp.  Monthiers, 
^.  J.  Pharm.  11,  253.) 


Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Cadmium. — a.  CdCy,FeCy'? — Aqueous  C3ranide 
of  cadmium  and  potassium  forms,  with  green  vitriol,  a  precipitate  which 
turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium.  (Rammelsberg.)  Ferric  sulphate  and 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitate  ferric  ^de. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

b.  Cd^FeCy*  ? — The  white  precipitate  which  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
produces  with  sulphate  of  cadmium,  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  not  com- 
pletely in  ammoniacal  salts,  even  when  heated  (Wittstein);  in  hydro- 
chlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  it  is  insoluble.  (Brett.) 

c.  3CdCy,Fe'Cy*  ? — Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cadmio 
salts,  a  yellow  precipitate  (pale  yellow,  according  to  Smee),  which  dis- 
solves readily  in  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein,  Eeperts. 
63,  314.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Tin. — a.  Sn'FeCy^  ? — ^Protochloride  of  tin  forms, 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white  precipitate,  which  gradually  turns 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in 
acids.  (Ittner.)  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  and  in  nitrate  of  am- 
monia. (Brett.)  Dissolves,  but  imperfectly,  in  ammonia  and  its  salts. 
(Wittstein.) 

h.  SnFeCy*  1 — Bichloride  of  tin  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Gm.),  which  repro- 
duces ferrocyanide  of  potassium  when  treated  with  potash,  and  does  not 
dissolve  either  in  ammonia  or  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

c.  3SnCy,Fe*Cy*?— Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  a  white  gelatinous  magma  (Gm.),  which  dissolves  imper- 
feclly  in  ammonia,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.^ 
Bichloride  of  tin  is  not  precipitated  by  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Lead.  Pb'FeCy'. — By  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained  which, 
when  washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition  Pb^FeCy'  -h  3Aq.  (Bene- 
lius.)  The  precipitate,  for  however  long  a  time  it  may  have  been 
washed,  retains  from  6  to  .9  per  cent,  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  of 
which  it  continues  to  give  up  a  certain  quantity  to  fresh  portions  of  water. 
(Gay-Lussac.)     The  precipitate  contains  no  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
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even  if  an  excess  of  that  salt  has  heen  nsed  in  preparing  it,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  quite  free  from  potassium  by  washing.  (Berzelius.) 

This  compound,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  aU  its  water.  Ignited 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  nothing  but  nitrogeu  gas,  and 
leaves  a  mixture  of  bicarbide  of  iron  and  bicarbide  of  lead,  which 
bums  like  tinder  when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  air,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  exhibits  a  very  bright  glow;  if  this 
latter  effect  be  produced  before  the  cyanogen  is  completelv  decomposed, 
the  remaining  portion  of  nitrogen  escapes  with  great  violence,  if  the 
salt,  without  previous  dehydration,  be  suddenly  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat,  it  gives  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia, 
leaving  a  residue  of  lead  and  iron,  combined  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
smaller  than  that  which  exists  in  the  residue  obtained  by  heating  the 
anhydrous  salt.  (Berzelius.)  The  hydrated  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  yields  at  first  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia, 
and  then,  after  exposure  for  a  while  to  a  red  heat,  suddenly  exhibits  a 
glimmering  light,  accompanied  by  rapid  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The 
residue,  if  left  to  cool  in  the  retort,  exhibits  pyrophoric  properties  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the  mean;  it 
likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  on  exposure  to  moist  air, 
or  when  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour.  After 
the  combustion,  there  remains  a  yellowish  brown  mass,  which  fuses  very 
readily  before  the  blowpipe,  and  is  a  compound  of  4  At.  protoxide  of  lead 
with  1  At.  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys.  46,  80.) 
The  residue  left  after  the  salt  has  been  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  is  a 
compound  of  paracyanogen  with  lead  and  iron;  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air  while  still  red-hot,  and  especially  if  it  be  strongly  blown  upon,  the 
lead  is  reduced  over  the  whole  surface  in  numerous  minute  drops,  whose 
surfaces  exhibit  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  (Thaulow,  J,  pr.  Chem.  31, 
822.)  Ferrocyanide  of  lead,  heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is 
resolved  into  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Berzelius) : 

Pb»FcCy«  +  3HS  -  2PbS  +  FeS  +  3HCy. 

Ferrocyanide  of  lead,  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  bv  water.  (Berzelius.)  Sulphuretted 
nydrogen-water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  eliminate  ferroprussic  acid  from 
the  salt,  at  the  same  time  forming  sulphide  or  sulphate  of  lead.  The 
salt  is  not  decomposed  by  digestion  with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  strontia.  (Bette.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  partially  soluble  in 
hot  ammonia,  perfectly  soluble  in  hot  hydrochlorate  or  succinate  of 
ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 


2  Pb 

Fe 

3Cy 

Dehydrated. 

208  .... 

2o  ..,, 

78  .... 

Beneliot. 
66-24  ....  65-91 
8-92  ....     8-81 
24-84  ....  23-89 

2  PbO.... 
FeO.... 

3  HCy... 

Hydrated. 

224  ....     65-69 

36  ....     10-56 

81  ....     23-75 

PWFeCy  . 

314  .... 

100-00  ....  98-61 

341  ....  100-00 

Ferridcyanide  of  Lead.  C«N  W.C^N^Fe'  =  3PbCy,Fe'Cy».--A  mix- 
ture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
lead  deposits  dark  brown-red,  translucent  crystals,  united  in  cockscomb- 
shaped  groups,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  if  warm.  The 
aqueous  solution  deposits  a  bluish  white  powder  on  boiling.     Dilute 
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Bulphurio  acid  decomposes  the  compound  into  sulphate  of  lead  and  ferri-' 
prassic  acid.  (Qm.) 

Protocyanidb  of  Cobalt. — 1.  Hydrocyanic  acid  expels  carbonic  exsid 
from  carbonate  of  cobalt.  (Scheele.) — 2.  From  acetate  of  cobalt  it  throws 
down  all  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  protocyanide.  (W&hler.)  The  sola- 
tions  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  in  the  stronger  acids  are  not  precipitated  by 
it. — 3.  Cobalt-salts  are  precipitated  by  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium. — Pale  cinnamon-coloured  or  dark  flesh-coloured  precipitate. 
-—The  compound  does  not  give  off  its  water  at  100°;  when  heated  to  280° 
in  a  close  Tessel,  it  gives  off  32*28  per  cent.  (3  At.)  of  water,  and  assumes 
a  bright  blue  colour.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  250°, 
exhibiting  a  bright  glow,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  porous  mass. 
(Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  42,  115.) — IT  According  to  a  later  observation  of 
Rammelsberg's  {Pogg.  73,  80),  this  black  mass  contains  6  At.  cobalt, 
12  At.  carbon,  and  1  At.  nitrogen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
paracyanide  and  carbide  of  cobalt.  H — It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  forming  yellow  solutions; 
but  in  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitraCe  of  ammonia,  it  does  not  dissolve 
completely  till  aided  by  heat.  (Wittstein.)  It  dissolves  completely  in 
cold  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 
— Does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids. — li  According  to  Zwen- 
ger  {Ann.  Pharm.  62,  166),  this  compound,  after  drying  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  contains  2  At.  water: 


2  Co    

29-5 

....     40-13 
....     16-33 
....     19-05 
...      24-49 

Zwenger. 
89-43 

2  C 

12-0 

16*60 

N 

2  HO  

14-0 

18-0 

26-19 

CoCy  +  2Aq 72-5     ....  100-00  ^ 

Six-flfiks  Cyanide  of  Cobalt  ?  0»N»Co»,C«N»Co«=3CoCy,CoH3y*.— 
Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a 
precipitate  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  (Om.). — Comp,  p.  497. 

Sesquicyanide  of  Cobalt, — Known  only  in  combination  with  other 
cyanides. 

ffydrocobahidcyantc  Add.  C«N>H»,C«N*Co»=3HCy,Co*Cy*.  — Ob- 
tained (1)  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  in  which  cobal- 
tidcyanide of  lead  [or  of  copper]  is  diffused,  then  filtering  and  evaporating 
to  the  crystalling  point. — IT  2.  By  decomposing  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  and  recrystallizing  the  mass  which 
remains  after  evaporation. — Crystallizes  in  deliqiiescent,  colourless,  trans- 
parent needles,  having  a  stronely  acid  taste.  When  heated  above  100% 
it  first  gives  off  water,  then  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  at  250°  leaves  a  blue  powder,  which 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  converted  into  black  carbide  of  cobalt.  The 
aqueous  solution  suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition  by  boiling.  This  acid 
decomposes  carbonates  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  aqua^reffia.  When 
heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  oxiae,  can>onic  acid. 
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snlpburous  acid,  sniphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  cobalt;  the  addition 
of  water  before  complete  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  the  separation  of 
pale  redcobaltidcjanide  of  cobalt,  Co'C^^dCo  +  12Aq.,  which  when  heated 
gives  off  water  and  turns  blue.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Fkarm,  62, 147;  Jahresber, 
1847-8,  479.) 

Zwenger  {mean).  Or: 

2  Co 59     ....     25-98     ....     2607  2  Co 59     ....     25-98 

12  C  72     ....     31-73     ....     31-35  6  Cy 156     ....     6873 

6  N 84     ....     37-01     ....  3  H 3     ....       132 

4  H 4     ....      1-76    ....       1-97  HO  9     ....      397 

^ O         ....  ti*u£        .... 

H»CoSCy«  +  Aq.  227     ....  10000  227     ....  100-00 

Cdbdliidcyanide  of  Ammonium, — Obtained  bj  neutralizing  hydro- 
cobaltidcyanic  acid  with  ammonia.  Crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent, 
oblique,  lour-sided  tables,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  may  l>e  heated  to  100^  without  losing 
weight.  At  about  225^,  the  salt  begins  to  decompose,  giving  off  cyanide 
of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  residue  turns  blue. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
blue  residue  of  the  pure  acid,  with  which  indeed  it  appears  to  be  identical. 
(Zwenger,  Ann,Fharm,  62,  168.) 

Zwenger. 

12  C     72     ....     25-90        2552 

13  H    13     ....       4-68         4-54 

9N    126     ....     45-32 

O    8     ....       2-88 

2  Co  59    ....     21-22        21-30 

C»N«Co»,3NH<,HO    ....     278     ....  10000 

Or; 

3  NH* 54  ....  19-41 

2  Co    59  ....  21-22 

6Cy    156  ....  56-15 

HO 9  ....  3-22 


3NH<Cy,Co^Cy»+HO  ;. 278     ....  10000  IT 

CobaUocyanide  of  Fotasiium. — Probably  contained  in  the  solution  of 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  in  cold  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  Haidlen  and  Fresenius,  that  solution  gives  off  hydrogen 
when  heated. 

Cobaltidcyanide  of  Potamum.  C«N»K«,C*N»Co*  =  3KCy,Co*Cy».  — 
1.  Formed  by  treating  protocyanide  of  cobalt  with  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  pot-ash  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the 
action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Gm.): 

3K0  +  2CoO  +  6HCy  -  3KCy,Co»Cy«  +  5HO  +  H. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  very  slow. 
Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  hot  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  contains  cyanide  of  cobalt 
and  potaa9ium  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)-^ 
^  100  pts.  protocyanide  of  cobalt^  CoCy,2HO,  treated  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  yielded  0*65  hydrogen.     According  to  the  equation: 

4KCy  +  2CoCy  +  HO  -  Co«Cy«,K»  +  KO  -f  H, 
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the  qnantit J  sbould  be  0*68  pt.  (Zwenger,)  IT — 2.  By  dissolving  an  excess 
of  protocyanide  or  carbonate  of  cobalt^  with  frequent  agitation,  in  warm 
aq  aeons  potash,  to  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  in  snch  proportion 
that  the  liquid  neither  reddens  turmeric  nor  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Gm.) 

Pale  yellow  transparent  crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium.  (6m.) 


3K. 

2  Co. 

12  C. 

6N. 


117-6 

•  ■•• 

35-36 

590 

•  ■•• 

17-74 

720 

•  ■•• 

21-65 

840 

•  ••• 

25-25 

Zwenger. 
35*80 

21-70 


Gm. 

35-23 

17-19 


3KCy,Co«Cy»    332'6 


100-00 


Decrepitates  when  heated,  and  afterwards  melts  into  a  dark  olive- 
green,  translucent  liquid,  which  slowly  gives  off  bubbles.  Cold  oil  of 
vitriol  forms  with  the  powder  a  white,  pasty  mass  (sulphate  of  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium),  which,  when  heated  considerably  above  100% 
swells  up,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  cyanogen  gases,  the  white 
mass  becoming  first  blue,  then  violet,  afterwards  red;  and  finally,  when 
heated  to  redness,  at  which  temperature  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled, 
leaves  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  potash  in  the  form  of  a  blue  transparent 
liquid,  which  when  cold  becomes  turbid  and  violet-coloured,  and  is  mixed 
with  a  white  salt  (excess  of  sulphate  of  potash).  — The  salt  is  not  sensibly 
decomposed  by  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  sesqui-hydrocyanate  of  cobalt- 
oxide  together  with  hydrocyanate  of  potash.  Oil  of  vitriol  added  to  the 
solution  throws  down  the  salt  undecomposed,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  (Gm.)  IT  According  to  Zwenger,  however,  oil  of  yitriol  or 
strong  nitric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  hydro- 
cobaltidcyanic  acid;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  the  salt  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  acid.  IT — The  solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium 
does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  titanic,  chromic,  nranic,  or  ferric  oxide. 
Neither  is  it  decomposed  by  alkalis.  (Gm.) 

H  Cobcdtidcyanide  of  Sodium.  C*N'Na>,(?N»Co»=3NaCy,Co"Cy».— 
Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  hydrocobaltidcyanic 
acid.  The  neutralization  must  be  very  exact,  because  the  great  solubility 
of  the  cobaltidcyanide  of  sodium  renders  it  difficult  to  remove  an  excess 
either  of  the  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  crystallization;  free  acid 
may,  however,  be  removed  by  washing  the  solid  salt  with  alcohol. 
Crystallizes  in  long,  colourless,  transparent  needles;  dissolves  very  readily 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  kept  for  some  time  at  100**,  it 
gives  off  all  its  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  fuses  like  the  potassium* 
salt,  into  a  dark-brown  mass^  without  decomposing.  (Zwenger,  Ann. 
Pharm,  62,  167.) 


12  C 

6N 

2  Co    

3Na   ..... 


Anhydrota. 
....  72-0  .... 
...     84-0  .... 

iM.      DVU    .... 

....    69-9  .... 


25-27 
29-48 
20-71 
24-54 


Hydrated. 

72-0  . 

84-0  . 

59-0  . 

69*9  . 


12  C .. 
6N.., 
2Co 
3N8 
4  HO 36-0 


22-44     .- 22-44 

26-18 
18-38 

21*78     .,     21-93 

11-22 11-25 


3NaCy,Co^y»   284'9  ....  100-00 


+   4Aq 320-9  ....  10000 
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TLis  compound,  when  crystallized  below  the  ordinary  temperature, 
appears  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  considerably  more  than  4  At.  water. 

CobaMidcyanide  of  BaHum.  C«N8Ba',C«N»Co»  =  3BaCv,Co«Cy».-— 
Formed  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  baryta  with  hydrocobaltidcyanio 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  which  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  effloresce 
readily  in  warm  air,  and  still  more  quickly  at  100^.  The  quantity  of 
water  then  given  off  is  22-88  p.  c.  (16  At.);  at  a  higher  temperature,  the 
rest  of  the  water,  amounting  to  6  At.,  is  given  off;  and  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  the  salt  fuses  into  a  dark-coloured  mass,  undergoing  decom- 
position at  the  same  time.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  2*karm,  62,  169.) 


Anhy 
12  C 

drou8. 

720  .... 

84-0  .... 

59-0  .... 

206-6  .... 

1712 
19-97 
14-03 
48-88 

Dried  at  lOO*. 

12  C 720  .... 

6N 84-0  .... 

2  Co    ....     590  .... 

3  Ba    ....  205-6  .... 
6H0    ....     54-0  .... 
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1517     

17-70 
12-43 

43-32     
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nrenger. 
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2  Co    

3  Ba    
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12  C   .... 

420-6  .... 

100-00 
Crystallh 

+  6H0  ....  474-6  .... 

ied. 

720    ....     11-73 
84-0     ....     13-56 
59-0    ....       9-51 

205-6     ....     33-19 
54-0     ....       8-75 

144-0     ....     23-26 

100  00 

Zwenger, 

22-88 

6  N  .... 

2  Co .... 

3  Ba  .... 

6  HO 

16  Aq... 

__ 

3BaCy,Co»Cy3,6HO  +  16Aq      618-6     ....  10000  % 

Chromidcyanide  of  Cobalt — Salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  jrield  a  blue 
precipitate  with  eesquicyanide  of  chromium.  (Berzelius  Lehrb,) 

CchcUtidcyanide  of  Manganese  and  CobaUidcyanide  of  Zinc.—'b/[&u- 
ganous  salts  and  zinc-salts  yield  copious  white  precipitates  with  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Om.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  Cadmium. — CobaUidcyanide  of  potassium  forms, 
with  sulphate  of  cadmium,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns 
white,  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium;  also 
in  acids.  (Rammelsberg.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  Tin. — Protochloride  of  tin  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.)  Bichloride  of  tin  gives 
only  an  inconsiderable  turbidity. 

IT  CobaUidcyanide  of  Lead.  C«N»Pb«,C«N'Co«  =  3PbCv,CoK)y».— 
Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lead  with  hydrocobaltidcyanic 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  nacreous  laminaB,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in 
water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  4  At.  water, 
8  of  which  are  given  off  at  100°,  and  the  remaining  atom  at  180^ 
(Zwenger,  Ann,  Fharm,  62,  175.) 
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Cobaltidcyanide  of  Lead  with  Oxide  of  Lead.  Pb*Co'Cy«,6PbO,3HO. 
— When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  aqneoos  solution  of  cobaltidcjanide  of 
lead,  this  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  balk  j  precipitate; 
it  contains  the  whole  of  the  lead,  and  nothing  but  oobaltidcjanide  of 
ammonium  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids.  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Fharm.  62,  175.) 


12  C  72-0 

6  N  84-0 

2  Co 59-0 

9  Pb 936-0 

3  H  3-0 

9  O  72-0 


Zwenger. 

5-89 

5-69 

6-89 

4-82 

76-27 

76-19 

0-24 

0-57 

5-89 

Pb»Co»Cy«,6PbO,3HO    ....  12260    ....  10000 

This  compound  does  not,  however,  always  exhibit  the  same  composition; 
one  preparation  gave  72-8d  p.  c.  lead.  (Zwenger.) 

Basic  acetate  of  lead,  added  to  cobaJtidcjanide  of  potassium,  throws 
down  a  similar  compound;  but  the  precipitation  is  not  complete,  even 
when  an  excess  of  the  basic  acetate  is  present.  (Zwenger.)  % 

Ferrocyanide  of  CdbaU.  C«N»FeCo»  =  Co«FeCy».— Perrocyanide  of 
potassium  forms,  with  cobalt-salts,  a  hydrated  pale-blue  precipitato 
which,  even  when  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  gradually  assumes  a 
reddish  grey  tint,  and  when  carefully  heated,  gives  off  the  greater  part 
of  its  water,  and  becomes  dark  green.  If  it  be  then  heated  to  360^,  it 
becomes  light  green,  giving  off  water  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia.  When  still  more  strongly  heated  in  close  vessels,  it 
gives  off  nitrogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  mixture  of  carbide  of  iron  and 
carbide  of  cobalt,  which  glows  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature. 
The  compound  dissolves  readily  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red  liquid 
which,  after  a  few  hours,  becomes  partially  decolorized  and  deposits  sul- 
phate of  ferrocyanide  of  cobalt^  in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured,  crystalline 

*  The  2-09  p.e.  water  wu  driven  off  by  heating  the  robstanoe  (dried  at  100*) 
to  180*;  but  by  oombiution  with  chromate  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  water  obtained 
was  4*41  p.c« 
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powder.  This  powder  is  oonrerted  by  water,  which  abstracts  the  sulphoric 
acid,  first  into  green  anhydrous  ferrocjanide  of  cobalt,  and  afterwaids 
into  the  reddish-grey  hydrated  ferrocyanide.  The  latter  is  likewise  pre- 
cipitated on  diluting  with  water  the  solution  obtained  with  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Berzelius,  Schw,  30,  50  and  59.)  In  aqueous  caustic  ammonia^  the  pre* 
cipitate  dissolves  partially,  and  assumes  a  green  colour;  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  violet  colour  (Wittstein);  it  does  not  dissolve  in  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac.  (Brett.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  OdbdU.  C«NH:Jo*,C«N*Fe*  =  3CoC^,Pe'Cy*.— Proto- 
chloride  of  cobalt  yields,  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  thick  dark -red  flakes.  (Gm.)  In  aqueous  ammonia  the 
precipitate  assumes  a  rusty  brown  colour,  but  does  not  dissolve,  (Witt- 
stein.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  Iron.  C«N'Fe',C«N»Co»  =  3FeCy,Co»Cy».— The 
aqueous  solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  copious  white 
precipitate  with  ferrous  sulphate.  (Gm.)  It  does  not  precipitate  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron. 

T  CobaUidcyanide  of  OobaU.  C«N»Co*,C«N»Co»  =  3CoCv,Co»Cyf.— 
1.  Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a  light 
red  precipitate  which  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  potassium-salt 
by  washing  {camp,  p.  492).  The  same  precipitate  is  formed  by  adding 
hydrocobaltiacyanic  acid  to  cobalt-salts. — 2.  When  hydrocobaltidcyanio 
acid  in  the  dry  state  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  added 
before  the  decomposition  is  complete  {vid,  p.  492),  cobaltidcyanide  of  cobalt 
is  precipitated  *.n  the  form  of  a  pale  red  amorphous  body.  The  product 
obtained  by  (1)  contains  14  At.  water,  part  of  which  it  loses  at  100®, 
turning  blue  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rest  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  product  obtained  by  (2^  contains  only  12  At  water ;  when  heated 
it  gives  off  water,  and  turns  blue.  Cobaltidcyanide  of  cobalt  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrated 
protoxide  of  cobalt.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  partially,  forming  a  reddish 
solution,  and  separating  a  green  powder.  Mercuric  oxide  has  no  action 
upon  it.  The  product  (2)  resists  the  action  even  of  strong  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acid;  from  (1),  however,  strong  acids  extract  water,  and 
turn  it  blue.  The  anhydrous  compound  has  a  deep  blue  colour;  in  con- 
tact with  moist  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  water,  and  turns  red;  when  water 
is  poured  upon  it,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution 
of  heat.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Fharm.  162, 172.) 

Anhydrow. 

12  C   72-0  ....  23*72 

6N  84^0  ....  27-68 

6  Co 247-5  ....  48-60 

3CoCy,Co»Cy»   303-5    ....  10000 

With  12  Ai.  Water. 
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"^^ 
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WUh  14  Ai,  WoUr. 

12  C  720    ....  16-76    ....     1695 

6  N  840    ....  19-56 

5  Co     147-5     ....  34-34     ....     34*33 

14  HO   126-0     ....  29-34     ....     28*93 

3CoCj,Co'C7>  +  14  Aq.       429*5    ....     100*00  \ 

Cyanide  op  Nickel.  NiCy. — 1.  Hydrocyanic  acid  decomposes 
acetate  of  nickel  completely,  and  the  neutral  salphate  and  nitrate  partially, 
throwing  down  in  each  case  a  pale  apple-green  precipitate.  (W5hler.) 
It  does  not  prodnce  any  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  niccolo-potassio  sul- 
phate, except  on  addition  of  acetate  of  potash,  in  which  case  it  throws 
down  a  fine  white  powder,  soluhle  in  excess  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Gm.) — 2.  Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  the  same  precipitate 
with  nickel-salts,  and  redissolyes  it  when  added  in  excess.  (Wbhler.^ 

The  thick,  pale  apple-green,  hydrated  precipitate  obtained  by  (1)  or 
(2)  exhibits,  after  washing  and  drying,  a  leek-green  colour,  and  a  shinin? 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
acetate  of  nickel  does  not  give  off  its  water — amounting  to  19*025  per 
cent.  (1^  At.) — at  100°,  but  between  180°  and  200°.  (Rammelsberg, 
Fogg.  42,  115.)  Anhydrous  cyanide  of  nickel  is  light  brown  (Berzelius); 
yellowish  brown.  (Rammelsberg.)  When  more  strongly  heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  gives  off  nitrogen  and  cyanogen  gases,  with  sudden  and 
very  bright  glow,  and  leaves  a  magnetic  mixture  of  nickel  and  carbide 
of  nickel  (W5bler.)  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Fogg-  73,  80),  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  cyanide  of  cobalt  (p.  492).  Cyanide  of 
nickel  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
cyanides,  forming  cyanogen-salts,  which  contain  1  At.  cyanide  of  nickel 
to  1  At.  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal,  and  in  the  dissolved  state  may  also 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydrocyanate  of  nickel-oxide  with  hydro- 
cyanate  of  the  alkali.  They  are  yellow  and  soluble  in  water.  The 
stronger  acids  (not  acetic  acid)  decompose  them,  with  precipitation  of 
hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel,  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  ana  formation 
of  an  alkuine  salt  Chloride  of  nickel  added  to  this  solution,  throws 
down  hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel,  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal  remaining 
in  solution.  (Wohler.) 

Hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel  dissolves  quickly  in  caustic  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  forming  a  yellowish  green  solution  (containing 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  ammonium  and  nicolate  of  ammonia);  it  likewise 
dissolves  in  warm  sulphate  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  imperfectly  in 
hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Wittstein.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickd  and  Ammonium^  or  Hydrocyanate  of  Nickd-oxide 
and  il  mmania. -^The  yellow  solution  of  cyanide  of  nickel  in  aqueous 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  partly  resolved,  even  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, into  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  which  escapes,  and  a  hydrated 
metallic  cyanide  which  is  precipitated;  but  there  likewise  remains  a 
certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  cyanide  of  nickel  and  ammonium  in 
yellow  needles,  which  when  heated,  first  give  off  water,  then  hydro- 
cnranate  of  ammonia,  and  leave  a  brown  residue  of  cyanide  of  nickel;  and 
this  when  more  strongly  heated,  bums  away  with  a  glimmering  light. 
(W5hler.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickd  and  Poiasnum,  KCy,NiCy. — Even  snlphide  of  nickel, 
when  recently  precipitated,  diseolTes  in  warm  aqneoni  cyanide  of  potasnnm,  forming  this 
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compound  together  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Haidl.  &  Fresen.)  Prepared  bj 
dissolving  an  excess  of  hydrated  cjanide  of  nickel^  with  frequent  agita^ 
tion,  in  aqneoas  cyanide  of  potassium^  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the 
crystallizing  point,  and  heating  the  crystals  for  some  time  to  100^  in 
Older  to  drive  off  the  water  of  crystallization. — Pale  yellow;  opaques- 
Fuses  below  a  red  heat.  When  heated  to  redness  it  is  slowly  decomposed, 
fiving  off  nitrogen  and  cyanoj^en  gases,  and  yielding  a  mixture  of  car« 
uretted  nickel  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Wbhler.)— Sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  cyanide 
of  nickel  (W&hler),  which  it  does  not  decompose  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Gm.) 

With  water,  this  salt  forms  honey-yellow,  transparent,  oblique, 
rhombic  prisms,  truncated,  having  the  obtuse  summits  and  the  acute 
lateral  edges  replaced  by  planes.  (Wohler.)  It  sometimes  forms  orange- 
yellow  crystals,  containing  comparatively  little  water  and  giving  off  only 
3*17  per  cent.  (^  At.)  water  at  200°,  and  brown-yellow  crystals  which 
contain  more  water  and  give  off  6*61  per  cent.  (1  At.)  water.  (Rammels- 
berg,  Fogg.  42,  114.)~Balard  {C(mpt.  rend.  19,  999)  likewise  states 
that  the  crystals  contain  1  At.  water. 

Dried  at  200°.  Rammelsberg. 

K 39-2  ....  32-48  ....     32*82 

Ni 29*5  ....  24-44  ....     24*79 

2Cy    620  ....  4308 

KNiCy«  120-7     ....     lOO'OO 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Sodium,.  NuCy,NiCy. — Crystallizes,  in  com- 
bination with  water,  in  long  six-sided  prisms,  which  give  up  their  water 
when  continuously  heated  to  100°.  The  yellowish  white,  opaque  residue 
melts  at  a  stronger  heat^  and  decomposes  like  the  potassium-compound, 
but  much  more  readily.  (Wbhler.) — The  crystals  give  off  their  water, 
amounting  to  2073  per  cent.  (3  At.)  below  150°,  and  the  residue  con- 
tains 1  At.  cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  cyanide  of  nickel.  (Rammels- 
berg.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Barium. — The  yellow,  transparent  crystals 
give  off  20  per  cent.  (3  At.)  of  water,  when  heated.     (Berzelius  Lehrb.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Calcium.  CaCy,NiCy. — The  deep  yellow 
hydrated  crystals  assume  when  heated  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  micaceous 
aspect,  and  afterwards  decompose,  without  fusion,  like  the  potassium- 
compound.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  alkaline  oxalates 
and  carbonates.  (Wbhler.) 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Nickel, — Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium 
yields  a  white  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  cadmium;  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  excess  of  the  potassium-compound,  and  in  acids.  (Rammela- 
berg.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Lead. — ^Aqueous  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potas- 
sium mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  yields,  after  a  few  days,  a  ^ellowish- 
crystalliue  powder.  (Wohler.)  —  White  flakes,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
(F.  &  E.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanide  ^Nickel  and  Iron.  FeCy,NiCy. — Aqueous  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  potassium  forms  with  ferrons  eNEdts  a  white  precipitate  (Wohler), 
which,  after  standing  for  some  time,  becomes  pale  blue.  (F.  &  E.  Itodgers.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Nickel.  C«N»reNi»=Ni«FeCy*.— Nickel-salts  mixed 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  thick,  pale  apple-ereen  flocks. 
These  dissolve  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  aingy  red  solution  (pale- 
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red^  according  to  Wittstein),  whicb,  after  a  while,  deposits  silky  laminsd 
of  the  same  colour.  (Tupputi.) — ^Aqueous  solations  of  ammoniacal  salts 
do  not  dissolve  this  compound.  (Witt8tein.)-*-ir  When  prepared  as  above, 
this  compound  always  retains  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing;  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  pure  is  to  decompose  the 
following  compound  by  boiling  with  water  (yid.  inf,), 

AmmoniO'ferroq/anide  of  Nickel. --a.  5NH»,Ni»FeCy^  +  4HO.— A 
solution  of  recently  precipitated  ferrocyauide  of  nickel  in  excess  of 
ammonia  deposits,  after  a  short  time,  a  riolet  crystalline  compound, 
which  must  be  dried  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  a  nickel- 
salt  containing  a  large  excess  of  ammonia. — In  the  moist  state,  this  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  ammonia  and  water 
escaping,  and  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  remaining;  but  after  drying,  it  does 
not  give  off  water  and  ammonia  till  heated  to  100*^  or  150°.  Boiling  the 
compound  with  water  likewise  decomposes  it  into  ammonia,  water,  and 
ferrocyanide  of  nickel.  Dilute  acids  take  up  the  ammonia  without 
decomposing  the  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  thereby  set  free ;  strong  acids 
decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  in  the  ordinary  way.  Potash 
decomposes  the  compound,  disengaging  ammonia,  and  forming  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  nickel.  (A. 
Reynoao,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  30,  252;  Jahre$her.  1850,  358.) 

h.  2NH*,Ni*FeCy',4HO. — When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added 
to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  this  compound  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  greenish  white  precipitate,  which,  after  thorough  dry- 
ing, exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  very  dark  green  mass,  becoming  white 
by  pulyerization.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  ammonia  and  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  a  carbon-compound  which  bums  with 
fusion.  Weak  acids  decompose  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
salt,  but  not  so  easily.  Ammonia  dissolves  it,  converting  it  into  the  pre- 
ceding compound  a.  Combined  or  rather  mixed  with  ammonio-ferro- 
cyanide  of  copper,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom 
colour.  (Reynoso.)  IT 

Ferridcyanide  of  Nickd.  C«N»Ni»,C«N»Fe»=3NiCy,Fe*Cy^.— Nickel- 
salts  form  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  a  thick  brownish  yellow 
precipitate  (Gm.) ;  red-brown  (Smee)  ;  red-brown,  becoming  redder  by 
long  standing.  (F.  <&  E.  Rodgers.)  Identical  with  this  compound  is 
perhaps  the  reddish  yellow  precipitate  which  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  forms  with  ferric  salts. 

f  Ammonio-ferridcyanide  of  NicheL  2NH»,Ni»Fe*Cy«,H0.— Ferrid- 
cyanide of  potassium  added  to  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  nickel  forms  a 
beautiful  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.     (Reynoso.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  CoCy,NiCv. — Cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  forms  a  pale  red  precipitate  with  cobalt-salts. 

CobaUideyanide  of  Nickel.  C«N»Ni>,C«N»Co«  =  3NiCy,Co»Cy».  — 
Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  sulphate  of  nickel-oxide  and 
potash,  fine,  light,  azure-coloured  flakes  (Gm.);  according  to  F.  &  E. 
Rodgers,  they  are  light  green.     The  precipitate  is  not  attacked  by  boil- 
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ing  hydrochloric  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  41,  291.) — %  Accordinff  to 
ZwoDffer  (Ann,  Pharm.  62,  173),  the  precipitate  obtained  bj  adding 
cobaltidcjanide  of  potassium  to  nickel-salts,  always  contains  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  cannot  be  remoyed  by  washing.  To  obtain 
cobaltidcyanide  of  nickel  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate 
a  nickel-salt  with  excess  of  hydrocobaltidcyanic  acid.  The  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  gelatinous,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  dries  up  to  a  transparent,  greenish  blue,  vitreous  mass,  exhibiting 
a  eonchoidal  fracture.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 
Potash-ley  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel;  but 
ammonia  dissolves  it  completely,  firied  at  100°,  it  contains  12  At. 
water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  turns  grey; 
but  the  anhydrous  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  it  has  lost,  and  resumes  its 
original  colour.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Pharm,  62,  173.) 

Anhydrout,  Hydrated,  Zwenger. 

12  C   720  ....  23-72         12  C  720  ....  17'50  ....     1749 

6  N   840  ....  27-67           6  N  84-0  ....  20-41  .... 

2  Co 590....  19-44           2  Co 59-0...  14-34)  «.., 

3  Ni 88-5  ....  29-17           3  Ni 88-5  ....  2l-50f  "     ^^  *"* 

12  HO    ....  108-0  ....     26-25     ....     30-42 

3NiCy,Co?Cy» 303-5  ....  10000  +12Aq....  4115  ....  10000 

Ammonio-cobaUidcyanide  of  Nickel.  2NH',  Ni'Co'Cy*  +  7Aq.  — 
Recently  precipitated  cobaltidcyanide  of  nickel  dissolves  readily  in  am- 
monia, forming  a  bluish  solution  which,  when  slowly  evaporated,  deposits 
the  ammoniarcompound  in  bluish  crystalline  scales.  The  compound  may 
also  be  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  alcohol;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  white  at  first,  but  when  allowed  to  settle  down  quietly  it 
assumes  a  bluish  colour.  The  precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Acids  withdraw  the  ammonia,  and  leave  cobaltidcyanide  of 
nickel  in  the  form  of  a  light  blue  powder.  This  compound  undergoes  no 
alteration  when  heated  in  the  air  to  100°;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it 
takes  fire,  and  bums  away  with  strong  intumescence.  (Zwenger,  Ann. 
Pharm.  62,  174.) 

12  C  720  .... 

8  N  1120  .... 

13  H  130  .... 

7  O  56-0  .... 

2  Co 590  .... 

3  Ni 88-5  .... 

■  I  IIBIILIMB  ^ 

2NH»,NiK;o^«+7Aq  400-5  ....  100-00  400-5  ....  10000  t 


Zwenger. 

Or: 

17-98  ....  18-01 

2  NH'....     34-0  ....      8-49 

27-96 

3  Ni    ....     88-5  ....     22-10 

3-25  ....     3-44 

2  Co   ....     69-0  ....     14-73 

13*98 

6  Cy    ....  1560  ....     38-95 

14-73)       ofi.iQ 

22-ior  ••  ^"  ^^ 

7  HO  ....    630  .M.     15-73 

END   OF  VOLUME  YII. 
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REPORT 


ov 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 


OF  THB 


CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Anniyersaiy  Meeting  of  the  Cayendish  Society  for  the  year 
1852  was  held  at  the  rooms  cf  the  Chemical  Society,  No.  5, 
Cayendish  Square,  on  Monday,  the  Ist  of  March,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon* 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Thoicas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Fkesipskt,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

"Ik  reporting  the  result  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year,  the  Council  are  again  enabled  to  congratulate  the  Members 
on  the  continued  prosperity  and  gradual  extension  of  the  Society. 

'*  Two  books  haye  issued  for  1851,  namely,  the  first  yolume  of 
Lehmakn's  'Physiological  Chemistry,'  and  the  sixth  yolume  of 
Gmelin's  '  Hand-book.'  The  former  of  these  works  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  yolumes,  the  second  of  which  is  now  in  progress^ 
Imd  will  constitute  one  of  the  books  to  be  supplied  to  the  Members 
this  year.  The  sixth  yolume  of  the  Translation  of  Gicelin's  *  Hand- 
book' concludes  the  Inorganic  part  of  this  work,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  the  Society  has  enriched  the  scientific  literature 
of  the  country  with  a  complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
The  desire  to  make  this  work  generally  ayailable  to  British  Che- 
mists  was  one  of  the  motiyes  which  originally  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Cayendish  Society ;  and  the  almost  unanimous 


approbatioii,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  Membersy  of  the 
selection  which  the  Council  made  of  this  as  their  first  great  publi- 
cation, has  induced  them  to  persist  in  appljring  nearly  all  the  means 
at  their  command  towards  the  completion  of  the  Inorganic  part, 
now  finished,  before  undertaking  other  works  which  have  been  in 
contemplation* 

**  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  may  be  anxious  to 
join  the  Society,  with  the  yiew  of  possessing  Gmelik's  work,  the 
Council  have  arranged  that  the  sixth  yolume  may  be  substituted, 
when  desired,  for  the  volume  of  '  Chemical  Be^oxiB  and  Memoirs,' 
which  is  out  of  print,  as  one  of  the  books  for  the  Subscription  of 
1848,  by  which  means  the  six  volumes  of  the  Inorganic  part  of  the 

*  Handbook,'  together  with  the  '  Life  of  Cavendish,'  may  be  ob- 
tained for  three  years'  subscription,  namely,  1848,  1849  and  1850^ 
It  has  been  arranj^  also  that  gentiemen  commencing  to  subscribe 
for  1851,  may  have  the  option  of  taking  the  'Life  of  Cavendish,' 
instead  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Qmelin^s  '  Chemistry,'  as  the  book 
which  is  given  in  addition  to  the  first  volume   of  Lehmakn's 

*  Animal  Chemistry,'  for  that  year. 

**  In  the  last  Annual  Report  allusion  is  made  to  a  desire  which 
had  been  expressed  by  several  Members  of  the  Society  that  a 
Translation  of  Bischof^s  *  Elements  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Geology '  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Council  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible.  The  attention  of  the  Council  had  previously  been 
directed  to  this  work,  but,  notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  it 
had  acqtiired  among  scientific  men,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject,  it  was  thought  to  be  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  its  being 
undertaken  while  other  extensive  works  were  in  hand.  An  arrange- 
ment has  subsequently  been  made  with  the  author  which  has  re- 
moved the  difficulty  the  Council  had  previously  felt,  and  it  is  now 
decided  tiiat  Pbofessob  Bischof  shall  rewrite  the  work  for  the 
Society  in  a  more  condensed  form,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce 
such  new  facts  and  views  as  he  may  have  acquired  from  recent  ob- 
servations. The  preparation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress,  and 
the  first  volume  will  be  supplied  to  the  Members  in  the  0010*80  of 
the  present  year. 

"The  Organic  part  of  Qmblin's  '  Hand*book  of  Chemistxy'  is 
also  being  prepared  for  publication." 
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It  was  moved  by  Db.  John  Stbnhotxsb,  seconded  by  Ms. 
Edmunb  Gbeatxs,  and  resolved, 

*^  That  tlie  Report  just  read  be  received  and  adopted." 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  C^entlemen  were  declared  to  have 
been  duly  elected : —   . 


Pj^FBSflOB  GtU^AM,  F.B.S: 


fBUt^ttMmti* 


Abthitb  Aikik,  F.O.S. 
Pbotbssob  Bbaitbb,  F.R.S. 

EaBL  07  BVBLIKaTON,  F.R.S. 

StR  Jakes  Clask,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
WaIiTXB  Cbitk,  F.B.S. 
JoHiT  Davt,  MJ>.,  F JEt.S. 


HiOHAXii  Faba])at»  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 
J.  P.  Gasbiot,  F.E.S. 
Sib.  B.  Eake,  M.D.,  F  B.S« 
W.  A.  MrLLBB,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

JONATHAK  PXBBIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Pbofbssob  Wheatbtonb,  F.B.S. 


C0tmrn. 


W.  B.  Bashax,  M.D. 
Jacob  Bell,  M.P.,  F.L.S. 
GoLDnro  Bibd,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
J.  £.  BowHAir,  F.C.S. 
P.  J.  Chabot,  M.A,F.B.A.S. 
Wabbek  De  la  Bue,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
W.  Feboubok,  F.C.S. 
J.  J.  Gbitfik,  F.C.S. 


H.  Beitoe  JoiTES,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

G.  D.  LOKOBTATF/  M.D.,  F.O.S. 

T.  N.  B.  MoBSOK,  F.L.S. 

B.  POBlUTT,  F.B.S. 

B.  H.  Seicfle,  M.D. 

W.  Shabpbt,  M.li.,  If  .B.S. 

Chables  ToMinreoN,  Esq. 

A.  W.  WiiLiAKsoH,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 


CreaiTttrfr. 

Henbt  Beaxtuont  Leesok,  M.D.,  F.B.S9  St.  ThomM's  HospitaL 


t^tXtUsxXii 


THEOPHiLrs  Bedwood,  Esq.,  19,  Mantagae  Street,  Buflsell  Square. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mb.  Wi'lliuc  Ba8tick»  Beconded  by  Ms. 
WiXLiAM  QuLss,  and  resolyed, 

^*  That  Ms.  T.  H.  Henst*  Ms4  Tsscbbvacbxs,  and  Ds. 
FsECTy  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  following  Resolutions  were  tmanimously  adopted:— 

'*That  the  thanks  of  the  Meetmg  be  given  to  the  Pss- 
siDEKT,  TsEASUSEB,  and  CoiTKCiiiy  for  their  serrices  to  the 
Society." 

^*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Hokobabt 
LooAL  SsoBETAEiBB  foT  their  servioos  to  the  Society/' 


^'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemioal 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  the  present  occasion." 


The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THBOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbexast, 

19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square. 

liABCtt  m,  1852. 


WORKS  OP  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


1848. 

1.-<IHEMI0AL  REPORTS   AND   MEMOIRS.     Edited  hj  Thokab 
Qkjlbax,  F.R.S.    (Out  of  Print.) 

2.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Bj  Lbopold  GKiLor.     Trang- 
lated  by  Hbitbt  Watts,  B  Jl.,  F.CS.    Vol  I. 

1849. 

3.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  L«)POU)  Gmmjh .  YoL  II. 
4.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  OMBLnr.    Vol  III. 
5.— THE   LIFE   AND  WORKS   OF  CAVENDISH.    ByDr.  QaoEaa 

WlU90V. 

1850. 

6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Lbopou)  GmLnr.    Vol.  IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Lbopold  Gmbldt.    VoL  V. 

1851. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Pbopbssob     Lehmakit. 
Translated  by  Geobob  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Vol.  1. 

9.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkelin.    Vol.  VI. 

1852. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkbliit.  VoL  VII. 
•'     (Organic  Chemistry,  Vo).  I.) 

11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Pbopbssob  Lbhmahb.  VoL  IL; 

12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  belatino  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  Db.  Otto  Funkb. 
(Supplement  to  LsHMAirN's  Phtsiolooical  Chekistbt.) 

The  first  of  the  Society's  publications,  the  volume  of  Chemical 
Refobts  and  Memoibs,  being  out  of  print,  those  who  now  join  the 
Society,  and  desire  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Gm£Lin*s  Chemistry, 
may  be  supplied  with  the  first  volume  of  this  work  on  payment  of 
half  the  Subscription  for  1848;  or  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book OT  Chemistbt  may  be  substituted  for  the  Chemioal  Re- 
POBTS  AND  Memoibs  bs  ouc  of  the  books  for  1848,  so  that  the  six 
volumes  of  Gmelin's  Chemistbt  and  The  Life  of  Cavendish 
may  be  obtained  for  three  years'  subscription,  namely,  1848, 1849, 
and  1850.  Members  commencing  from  1851  have  the  option  of 
taking  The  Life  of  Cavendish  instead  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
Gmelin's  Chemistbt  as  the  book  which  is  given  in  addition  to 
the  first  volume  of  Lehmann*s  Phtsiolooical  Chemistbt  for 
that  year. 


